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forrones were acquired in ã 
banks being ſoon exhauſted, the colony was trans- 
where i es cqualty rich had been ditw- | 
in a ſtill ſhorter time. From that period 
by Spain than Trinidad,” 

id | ſtill maintains poſicfſig on of theſe, two ihands, þ 5s , 

—_ __ . with a view of deriving any thee itſelf from them. 

VV inhabitants a are 2 mixed TAE, formed between Spaniards : and Indian — who 
FT  -- "ad 1 and alben They live \ on whar fiſh they catch, and 1 bananas, 
-—_— | which nature, out of indu e to their lothfulneſs, produces there 
. of a larger ſize, and be e n |; v any other part of a ee Tak archi · 
FF ® , .  _ _ prlago. They have a breed of lean and taſteleſs cattle, with which they carry 
oon a fraudulent traffic to the French and: exchanging them for European 
=_ >. mmanufactures. All the money which the government ſends to Margaretta and 
J - Trinidad falls into the hands of the commandants, the officers civil and mili- 
W—__. + © tary, and the monks. The remainder of the people, who do not 
cc more than fixteen hundred, live in a ſtate of 8 molt deplorable povert 
IO as The inhabitants of Porto Rico are not in a much better condition. 
3 > which is fituated in the centre of the archipelago, i is forty 
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the indolence, than to affift the induſtry of the proprietors. 
, brought ee by ten ad ſubſiſt alik 
potatoes, and caſſada. f they cultivate ſugar, tobacco, cacao, it is 
h of each as is ne their on conſumption. Their- ex ports 
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in their kind but ſmall. 
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197 5 — by broth French; but it is not n thought 
ſettling in the eaſtern part of the iſland, which they had long entirely neg 
This project of cultivation, which by acciden ns to have 
into the council of Madrid, might be ſucceſsfully carried into 
Plains of Vega - Real, ſituated in the interior part of the iſland; 
s in length, by ten at their greateſt breadth: It would be 
r Seaverd the whole Tew batter} a net of Wu extent xten mote le 


admirably" ; but it would be impoſſible” to convey chem to the woke with. 
| out FATE roads, an 3 W Spaniards. 1 ſk: nations more hoes 
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which are fruitful Ak not in ſo great a — as - tho of Veg 
bably they were apprehenſive the new colonifts would adopt 
old, and therefore determined upon Samana. 
Samana is ſu rn part of Hiſpan 


ground. It forms a bay o in cg "where the anchorage is © 
m fourteen fathom of water, and ſo commodious that ſhips may lie cloſe to - 
the ſhore: This bay is full of little iſlands, of which it is eaſy to keep clear by L 
ſteering cloſe to che weſtern coaſt: beſides the advantage of a "Toi ; 
Pen in there uation © I 0 | 
fiderations induced the firft Frets adventurers,” who ravaged Hiſpaniola, to fett. 
tle at Samana; where they maintained their ground a long time, though lor. | 
rounded by their enemies. But at length it was found, that ti | 
expoſed, and at too great a diſtance from the reſt of the French ſerrlements on 
the iſland, to receive the neceſſary ſupport; they were therefore withdrawn. 
Spaniards rjoiced at their departure, but did not take poſſeſſion of the ſpot they 77 
i had quirted.” Within thoſe laſt ten years, however, 1 in | Conſequence of the relo- 2 ä 
. 5 Ao Canaries, at the expence of the ſtate, which alſo furniſhed them with provi- — 2 
fions for two ſeaſons. But this pr meaſure has not been attended with ſu r. 


ceſs: the greater part of the new inhabitants have fallen victims to the climate 


to the labour of clearing the ground, or to the arbitrary impoſitions of We 5; Bn 


1 1B HISTO on or 4* . 11 le, 
RE Theſe unpropitious circumſtances, make the future proſperity/ of mn 
very doubtiul, as fat as it concerns; the e buy Cuba, favoured boir 
by gatere and fortune, will probably compenſate, for this diſadyantage, The 
Sand of Cuba, ſeparated. from Hiſpani bye narrow channel, is of itſelf 
1 cus in value to 4 eat part of the Weſt Indies :- it is near ſeven hundred miles. 
1 r, and in breadth from. fiſty. to nincty. It was diſcovered by( Columbus 
3 1492, and conquered in 1511, by Don Diego Velaiquez, as has been already 
"related in a manner ſufficiently particular The principal produce of Cuba is 
1 pirate cotton. This ſhrub, at the; time of the conqueſt, was very common. 
over all the iſland, and the. preſervation of it would have been attended with lit 
tle expence or trouble, as the dryneſs of the ſoil is peculiarly adapted to ſuch a 
culture. It is now, however, become ſo ſcarce. dere, that ſometimes Fw 
ks paſs without any of it bring ſent to Europe. 
. Although the Spaniards have an inſurmountable. 1 Dial imitation, 
8 . they have of late adopted the cultivation of cofice at Cuba, in conſequence 
67 WR of having oblerved the rapid progreſs which. it made i in the neighbouring iſlands. _ 
But in borrowing the method of culture from foreign planters, they have not bor. 
' rowed their induſtry :: the whole annual produce thertſore amounts barely to 
thirty or thirty-five chouſand weight, one third of which is exported. to New, 
and the. reſt co Old Spain. It might naturally be expected, that this produce 
J | would increaſe, in proportion. as. a liquor ſo familiar to people in hot climates, 
2nd ſo0 generally defired in Europe, ſhall become more common among the 
= | „ Spaniards ; but a nation which firſt introduced among its neighbours a taſte for 
5 1 coffee, and was the laſt to cultivate it, is likely to be flow in its improvements. 
+ The propagation of coffee requires that of ſugar : it may theretore be worth 
while to inquirt, how far the Spaniards are prepared by the one for the conſumption 
of the other. Sugar, which, as already obſerved, 1s the moſt valuable produce of 
the Well Indies, would of itſelf be ſufficient to give to Cuba that flouriſhing ſtate | 
of proſperity for which nature ſeems to have deſigned 1t ; for although the ſur- = 
face of the iſland is in general unequal and mountainous, it has plains abundantly — - 
%%% J and rich to ſupply the conſumption of the greater part of Europe in "= 
„ ttat article. But ſo littie uſe has been made of theſe advantages, that Spann 1 
. has not only ceaſed to derive any benefit from the culture of the ſugar: cane, i 15 
ſince the juice of this valuable plant has become an article of primary neceſſity 
in Europe, the Spaniards have had the mortification to ſee their country drained 
annually of an immenſe ſum on that account. Cuba, till within theſe laſt ten 
years, had only a tew ſugar-plantations, where a ſmall quantity of bad ſugar was. 
made trom very good canes; but ſince the opening of the free trade in 1565, this 
and every other culture is ſaid to be conſiderably increaſed ;, ſo that the Sp aniſh . 
5 colonies will probably, in time, be able at leaſt to ſupply the confumprion. of 
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menſe country a abounding in wild cattle;* till ſuch- time a8 t 
turned to valuable purpoſes- It Would 
af em thut the hundre this fertile iſland is cleared. 


capital, and about Matanza, a ſafe and ſpacious bay at the mouh of the Old FE en 
'Chanhel'of Bahama. The valuable plantations are chiefly confined to the beau. 5 


riful plains of the avana, and even ene are Fan 4 e . 0 EEE... 
cours with 1 bas ü thi ph Rs: of Cube and 555 be ny Cd Sn oo 3 
| y ſo commom i in _ og rape Klee in ine Nee Worlds © Thisiinges ' |» 3 
wes to ane d aln Wah 1 
gitter 2h 5 713 C12 ib ' 5 1 | 
2 —— perceiv 5 1 
the beſt route which the ſhips bound from Mexico Eu pe could 5 ; 
a ent of the Havana, ſituated on de of Cub Da 
to the channel, was formed Heeg of this. Sk 
bund co venient for veſſels f . 
doubled — . end * the Leto amounts at 182 . 
and twenty thouſand ſouls. One part of theſe are emp oyed in the dock- yards, . 
erected by government for building ſhips of war. The malts, iron work, a 
n but the other materials a . . 
rhe iland. The timber is | TE 
the' influence of the hotteſt rays of os ſn, 1 
whereas ſhips built in Eur ry and proce ir the torrid 20ne\- t 
1 be n it'the neighbourhood of the Havana, but i it i is com 1 ff 
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15 _ __ "works; are a further motive. for making the Hava 

ww power. The of theſe works is the Cavagna, compoled of | 
usa, twocurains, and two demi-baſtions-in front. Its right and left lie | 
R It has caſemates, reſervoirs: of water, and powder 


; a good covered way, anda wi 


rock. It is built on an eminence, which commands the Moro, but is itſelf ex- 
an equal heig] t, and not above three 
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attacks from a hill 5 
paces diſtant from it. As it woulc be eaſy for an enemy to open their trenc 
5 under the cover of this hill, the Spaniards intend to level it; after which 
5 Caragna may extend its view and its batteries to-a great diſtance. If the garri- 
ſion ſhould 6nd themſelves unable to hold out, it might blow up the works, which 
i eye ono into the Moro, ith, 
„„ = This famons fort has . entirely rebuilt | 
been made higher and thicker; a od red way ha d, and- every. 
| thing that was wanting to ſecure the garriſon and the ſtores. It would not be 
85 eaſier now to trenches before the Moro than the ( 
. built with a ſoft ſtone, which wall be. leſs | 
> ban ef, eaſy commu- 
of e ee without a ee, 
2 "== "+: Werdener the Moo an 
. linee.the peace, which hes dre a covered 5 * ates, 
water. This fortification, which is ſituated on an eminence 
called Aroſtigny, ar the diſtance of three quarters of a mile from the town, will 
8 | ; 3 if the Havana ſhould be inveſted on that ſide; eſpeci- 
og D ucted. as to haye a view of the ſea, nice eee er. 
5 tract on the land to diſturb enemy exceedingly 
„ bs ey mult fe ee 
: ad Dalteres, alſo. built — the. peace. It is 2 5 
1 avs. fee, Pai baſtions, a covered way, an half. moon before the gate, a w bet: 
ditch, a good ram _reſer voirs, es, and a powder, magazine, It 
- town, and is ſituated on the further - 
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of a broad-diteh; into which che ſea has a: paffage 


"hw the bien of the harbour. Beſides com tlie communication bes 
tween the town and the interior part of the iſland, ir dciends the” c 
it fires with thoſe of Arvitigay, g nos 1» 
requite- 8 eee four mouse 
im incredible ſums: The — ob the zmatenials is;  _ : 
two 8 bs, and the a e 
emen eps ef tne M e eee Oe 
iſh government has formed a particular army for the ſecurity of Cuba. | 
This army is compoſed of two ſquadrons of European dragoons, well mounted 1 
and armed; an hundred Miquelets; a regiment of provincial cavalry, — 
I att als r r ne. "wt o- mne el e e | | 


Theſe troops, 5 0 "oak; wad very way Sabie at ibs eie ef ʒfi 8 
vernment, are to be paid in time of war on the footing of regulars. Their . . x 
_ own to the ſerjeants and e are all ſent from re and picked from 
W hether the ſervice of this militia will be anſwe able to the enorm mous x 
pets; which ny forming of it has e events one 5 75 
can determine; but tho? it ſhould be food dünn 8 the ſecu 
affſted d by the fortifications already deſcribed, ſuch a military eftabliſhment'is 
inexcuſable, viewed in a commercial, or eyen in ap 5 2 8 ligt bw, ioler 
which the Spaniſh governme n obj! 5 
habitants ſubmit to exerciſes from which they were avere | has produecd * no 2 . 
fect but that of increaſing their natural love of repoſe. 
_ chanical and forced movements, which appear fo Ny 155 dare inſu chens 
they contribute nothing towards their happineſs. This —— RR - 
tion extends even to thoſe labours, in which they are moſt intereſted. "The eſta. 
biiſhment of the militia has given a check to agriculture. Thoſe 
which were gradually improving have diminiſhed,” and will” be totally loft, 
Spain continues obſtinately to > purſue a 4 perniciou O ſyſtem, which Tale eren = 
have induced het to adopt. e eee, , / et 1 Oy „„ 
The rage of keeping up an Amy gt madneſs, which er pretence of: . „ 
perde wars, encourages them; which by introducing deſpotiſm into all | 
the departments of government, paves the way for rebellion among the peoples — 
which, "continually dragging the peaceful inhabitant" from bis gelling, and 
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the huſbandman from his field, extinguiſhes in them the loye of EE 
try, by depriving them of its comforts, which can alone be found FFF 
the undiſturbed enjoyment of domeſtic tranquillity, will ſooner” or later prove FE | 
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the ruin of the Spaniſh colonies in the Weſt Indies, unleſs a change of policy 27 
akes 5 _ Thoſe iſlands, ws in the hands of an ee . of de ä 
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United Provinces, by their gallant efforts, 


elves | ſn tyranny, 
could not reſt the foundation of their. freedom on a ſport. 


= did: not afford the neceſſaries of life. They were convinced that com- 
merce, which to moſt nations is no more than an acceſſion, a method only of in- 
creaſing the quantity and value of the produce of their reſpective countries, 
be to them the chief baſis of their exiſtence. Almoſt without territory and 
without productions, they determined to give a value to thoſe of other nations, 
| that their on would be the dard reſult of the general. proſpe 
he event has-juſtified their political ſyſtem. : | 

The firlt ſtep taken by the Dutch was to eſtabliſh, among the nations of Ex u- 
of the commodities of the north for thoſe of the ſouth. In 
a ſhort time the ſea was covered with the ſhips of Holland. All the commercial 
effects of different nations were cullected in her ports, and thence diſperſed to their 


reſpective deſtinations. There the value of every thing was regulated—and with. 


4 moderation which excluded all competition. The ambition of giving greater 
ilicy:and extent to her commerce, excited in the republic a ſpirit of con- 

art of the Indian continent, and over 
the iſlands of conſequence in the ſea that encompaſſes it. By her fortreſſes or 
er flects, ſhe kept in ſubjection a portion of the coaſt of Africa z towards which 
her ambition, ever attracted by uſcful objects, had turned its attentive and pru- 
dent views. Her acquiſitions in America were ſcarcely, leſs conſiderable than in 
: the immenſe chain of her connexions embraced the univeric, of which by | 
Jabour and induſtry ſhe was become the foul : in a word, ſhe had attained 4 
y of commerce, when the Fortugueſe recovering from that 


15 We * pe. 
FT af 3s x 3 


N 


that time ti Doch we _ 


ing been diſcovered, and = patrons l, 
a reception. very different from what they exp 
bark, with the d 
quity: of their meaſures. /;/: +11... 

Lewis XIV. whoſe pride v was 2s hurt by th ent out admiral DE. 
five years after, with eighteen ſhips of war, and twelve ancering veſſel 


eyes, tarnj ed the 25 of 4 


8 
Tit 
E 
8 


us. D*Eſtrees was not far from the place of his | oe 


bſtinacy, he Tan his | ground on Davis's. — 
the ſhattered remains. of his fleet, ret = ed.in a 725 N „ 


pendent on it have had e Fig f \ thought of 75 9 5 „ 
poli ſhon. CAL Res which pro Juces nly ſome roots and vege., = „** 


1 circumference, is nothing but a ſteep mountain x ing out of the ſea 
the ſhape of a pyramid. It has properly no- harbour, and only one place 
where ſhips can 1 e or boats land with ſafety. The exact time when t 
poſſeſſion of it is not aſcertained, but-1 it is certain 


in 1639. During the war between England and Holland in 166g, tl 8 . 
vere diſpoſſe ed of St. Euſtatia by an armament e Bot 1 =” = 
- and French becoming confederates, the Engliſh were expel T 
2 teneh. who bebe poſſeſſion of the iſland till after the | 9 "A 
Towards the end u when Eng. ; „ 
1 Holland were in alliance againſt Lewis ? tia fell again into ä 
the he French, who were driven out by the Engliſh under. Sir Timo- | 
with the loſs only of ei The of Ryſwick | reſtore, En 1 ; 5 


to the Ducch the entire property of this iſland, of which they have remained he 
1 % hace: co oonug Gao eb oe Oo oa ED 
St. Euſtatia produces ſome tobacco, and near fix hundred thouſang w weight. 


ſugar. The number of people employed in planting, conſiſts N — 
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a ſterp rock, on the top of which is ſome ground very proper for 
pion ringer - lie any time on the ſoil, give growth to fruits of an 
+ cab xtraordinary- ſize. / Fifty-European fami- 


TY 4 8 
i + 


TT to the other colonies as 
is no air ſo 
at d be found in any of 
9 e eee on the _ of a oc; be 


i, which 


2 


and 22 1 gate e from which they de 


xories of life, Fig Heng | 
2 "This, ſays l is the Temple of Peace, whence the philoſc 

| and paſſions of men; who come, like the waves of 
the ſa: to daſh themſelves on the rich coaſts of America; for the ſpoils of 
iding, and which, when obtained, they are con- 
from each other. Hence he may view at a diſtance the nations 
thunder in the midſt” of the ocean, and burning with the 
flames of ambition and avarice under the enfeebling heat of the torrid zone; de- 

vouring gold without ever being ſatisfied ; wading through ſeas of blood to 


diamonds; which are to adorn the proud 
innumerable ſhips with thoſe e gt caſks 'which 
wiſh tyranny with purple, and from which flow in led with cruelty, 
debauchery, and effeminacy . The tranquil inhabit nt of Saba views this nals 
WT. follies, and ſpins in Peace the cotton, which conſtitutes all his finery ank 


ſors of mankind; Joading 


4 8 
yo . 


wealth. s EO 8 «4.7 ON 25 W 6 #: | „ 2, 5 5 : „ | 23 5 CHE - + 42 3 25 * 
lies the ſmall illand of St. Martin, which is about 
ues in On and contains a conſiderable number of 


can only be re fruitful by f ſhowers, 
which e dor ſeldom, and are fo much the leſs beneficial, as th 
general either exhaled by the intenſe heat of the ſun, or drain off from the 
where they fall. With due bare, theſe caſual refreſhments might be p 
10 ed in ſuch a manner as to be 
h this iſland has no river, it is furniſhed with ſprings, which ſop ply the 

inhabitants with very water. The air is wholeſome, the coaſt ee with 
* fiſh; e 8 , and there is ſafe anchorage all around the 


17 


* 


Courage was 


chat they could n not t carry wich < SAY But dez ee e did | 
not h he former poſſtſſors from returning 10 the illand as ſoon as theg 
knew that it was evacuared. They mutually agreed never to diſturbeach other's - 7 
repoſe; and have preterved inviolably this engagement, which was equaliy 4 RR. 
the advantage of both parties. The diſputes between their reſpective nations did — 3 


not in the r thoſe diſpoſitions: and they lived in unmoleſted tranquillity, | | 5 — 


till the year 1757, when the French were expelled by the commander of an ET 
ngliſh eee named Cook ; but they returned again, a3 ſoon aq hoflilgies = oY 


"hs of the fifty five thouſand acres of land, which this illand contains, ; 7 


Hearts enjoy thirty-five thouſand. But over this large ſpace, which might | —v On 
maintain five hundred white families, and ten thouſand ſlaves, are ſcattered only „ „ 
t one hundred white inhabitants, and two hundred blacks. Theſe. depend 1 


#4 


chiefly for their ſubſiſtence upon the culture of bananas, yams, and maniac. Do Tr. a 
Cotton, till within theſe few years, was their only export. I he line of ſepara» f = 
non drawn from eaſt to weſt, which confines the Dutch within a ſmaller SE... 
8, has made them ample amends by giving them poſſeſſion of the anly port © «© © 
and of a large ſalt· pit, which brings them annually two hundred thau- VV LL, 


ſand dollars. Beſides theſe advantages, they have ſugar plantations which em- . 59 

ploy three th uſand faves. Both colonies have of late begun the culture g — 

coffee with a 1 this article may raiſe them Ek the difficulties RT 
ſtruggled, but they are not likely ever to be of „ 

1 and conſidered as plantations, they are truly ſo. Their = 

: ſufficient to freight four or five moderate veſſels, en- 5 0 - 


titles them to. no degrer of attention; and they would accordingly have been P 
condemned to neglect, if ſome of them, which are of ſmall-conſequence in = 

tivation, were not very conſiderable in commerce. This is more eſpecially 20 be ER, - 
N underſtood of Curacao, and partly of St. Euſtatia. The deſire of opening = 2 
_ 'contraband traffic with the Spaniſh main, was the chief motive for ſettling the ä 
9 * In a ort time a great number of Dutch ſhips arrived at that iſland: 1 
they were ſtourand well cquiped.; and t hex ie e mes. wh 6 4 : oo, 2 Tn 
ſhare in the cargo, which he relolved. of courle ro defend againſt the Guards Fr + ¼uꝛm 
9 wo or 1 ain l 

After a time, the method of carrying on this traffic, N sful, was oY co 
changed for one more ſafe, cous.., Curagao itfelt ecm 
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J no leſs advantag 
an immenſe magazine, ſtored with all the commodities of Europe and the F alt. 2 ns 
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only to a duty of three per cent. Whew 


ö _ the 1 N the L rap 1 e ee 


* 
1 = 5. 8 


wer, wall, 3 bc owners bark, hides, ati: other ren commodities, 
> woollen and linen cloths, laces, filks, -ribb: s; hardware the 
of the Moluccas, and the callicoes of Bengal, white and painted, 


- os 2 viſits however, though continual, did not prevent a multitude of Dutch 


5s from paſſing to the creeks on the continent. The wants, the ſopplies, the 


Fatigues, and the voyages of the two nations were reciprocal, and made their 


coaſts a moſt active ſcene of trade; and tho the modern — of regiſter- 
Hips in place of the gallcons, has made this communication leſs frequent, be- 


Cauſe leſs neceffar y, it will revive, and even be tncreaſed, whenever by the inter- 


vention of war, the immediate intercourſe berween Spar” and her” * | 
| Shall be cut off. 
Hoſtilities between France and England open a new Nele of: commerce to 


Cvracao. It then furniſhes proviſions to all the ſouthern coaſt of Hiſpaniola, ” 


and takes off its produce. In a word, Curagao in time of war is in a manner 


the common emporium of the Weſt Indies. It affords a friendly retreat to the 


chips of all nations, but refuſes to none of them arms or ammunition to annoy 


one another. The French come hither, at all times, to buy the beef, pork, 


Corn, flour, and Jumber, which is brought from the Engliſh colonies in North- 


America; iv that whether in peace or in war, the trade of Curacao i is conſider · 
Able. Every commodity, without exception, that is landed in this iſland, pays 
one per cent. port duty. Dutch goods are never taxed higher ; but thoſe that are 
Ma 
Foreign coffee of American growth is ſubject to the fame duty, in order to en. 


pped from the ports of other European nations, pay nine per cent. more. 


courage that of Sutinam; but every er Production of ee is" 1 


St. Euſtatia was formerly ſubject to the ſame duties as Caraghb, bt thiy 


were taken off ſoon after the beginning of the late war. It derived this benefit 
from its vicinity to the Daniſh ifland of St. Thomas, which being a free port, 


engroſſed great part of its former trade. Under the preſent regulation, its con- 


1 traband traffic, in time of peace, is chiefly confined to the barter of Engliſh cod for 
the molaſſes and rums of the French iſlands. A ſtate of hoſtility between the courts 
of London and Verſailles opens a very large field for St. Euſtatia, which is en. 
riched by their diviſions. In the late war it became the ſtaple of almoſt all the 
| merchandize of the F rench colonies, and the general magazine of ſupply for 
chem. But this trade was not conducted fingly by the Dutch. The Engliſh 
and French met on the coaſts of this iſland, to form under the ſhelter of its neu- 
trality, commercial engagements. A Dutch paſſport, that coſt eleven pounds 
ſterling, and which was granted without enquiring to what nation the perſon be- 
longed, who applied for it, kept their connexions from public view. This un. 


common liberty gave riſe to numberleſs tranſactions between perſons very ſingu- 
_ ®arly ſituated in regard to each other. commerce found the art * 7 
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mit, Which had always atiimated — A ches JJ 
| K e, ſo eatly as the ninch' century, formed a ſettlement] in e own which there „„ 
| ſuppo une to the American continent, or divided from J 0 
only by a very narrow ſtrait. It is even thought, botwithſtanding the dat nnd. 
oy ln, torr ict all be 1 nN of ge pin Goring thoſs _- 
n f fog A Os prop". 5 ff... 
But boy wars which Norway had to ſuſtain, till the time it decame W 
De J the difficulties! which the government oppoſed to | 1 
and the ſtate of oblivion" ad inaction into which i this enterpriſing p 
i 8 0 their cole nies in Greenland, but of whateve „ * 
ettſements or cotiheRtions! hes mig have had on the coaſts of America. 5 5 1 
e had Weh 85 i 


kt was net, therefore e A centu 


5 Ven ez caſt qheir eyes, — 3 | „„ ns „ 5 43 
the New. World, ech Was carer to them Mee e nations who h 8 
| ſeck their way to it by chi! ſhorteſt: 3 ingly in 1519, captain ff... 1 


Munk was ſent to find out a paſſage, by A nog weſt, into t %%é⁵ͤorÄ 8 
tpedil Was attended with as little ſucceſs as thoſe of many other naviga - e 2 
t Ye and after him, in che ſame attempt. Tet it might haye b e lj 
imagined, that! Bie diſappointment would not have entirely diſcouraged, i 
Danes; that they would have continued their American expedi ff · 
Had either been peculiarly unfortunate; or had ſucceeded in ee ſome = 8 F 
tlements, that would have [rewarded them for; their trouble; but the „ — : 
imprudently took ici the Wars of Europe, mad them loſe fight of eyery F 
diltant et Ker their ſucceſſive loſſes reduced them to. a, deſperate ſtate; frot /;·³˙ 
h the had not the alfitance of, Hol ; 75 an 8 
; * ſteady e of ren of Cope 


1660, leſs hamiliating'and deſtructive ee they had, 1 0 to * A ee — 
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al Daniſh government ſeized: the firſt; moment of, tranquillity. to examine | OY ot 7 
che condition of the ſtate. Lake all other 1 | - 
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between an elektive chief, n or ſenate, and the people. The king en- 5 
joyed no other preeminence than that of preſiding in the ſenate, and command 5 
ing the army. During the intervals . the diets, the government was in 

the hands of the ſenate ; but all great affairs were refetred to the diets chemſelves, 

Which were 2 of the clergy, nobility, and commonalty. Though this 
ems favourable to liberty, no country vas leſs free than Den- 
from the time of the reformation, had forteitec 
and the citizens had not yet acquired 


to make them of any gencein-the,ſtate.. Both thole orders were 
overwhelmed by the uated original ſpirit of 
the feudal ſyſtem, which reduces every to the deciſion of the ſword, This 


„ 


crirical ſit vation of the affairs of Denmark Kid not int ire the nobility Wh 
Sho the circumſtunce: f the times bez 
wired thes coportion to the public expences 5 
by this refuſal cxalpeiviet hd dhe combed of 2 diet. Theſe, in the. excel 
of their reſentment, inveſted the king with an abſolute and unlimited power +: 
and the nobles, who hid driven them 10 this 6.86 of e, themſelves 


7 
FR 
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nals of mankind,” the Danes fell imo a: ae ſtate 
tranquillity of ſervitude ſucceeded thoſe great convulſions Which are Sd 7 
the claſhing of national rights ; and a praple, who had been conſpicuous for ſeve- 
tl ages, appeared no mote on the theatre of the world. Jo 167 1, Denmark juſt 
recovered ſo far from the trance into which the admiſGon of deſpotiſm had thrown 
it, as to be able to look abroad, and take poſſeſſion of à little American iſland, 
known by the name of St/ Thomas. This aſland, the maſt weſterly of the Carib- 
dees, da totally uninhabited! when the Danes undertook to form a ſettlement 

po They were at ſirſt oppoſed by the Engliſh, under pretence that ſome. 
ref of that nation had undertaken to clear it ; but the Britiſh miniſtry 
ſtopped the progreſs of this interference, and the Daniſh colony was left to form 
fuch plantations as a ſandy foil,” and a territory of no greater extent © than five, 
1 gues in length, and two and an half in breadth, would admit of. 
A cultivation ſo confined and unproductive, would never have gives any imm 
nce to the iſland of St. Thomas, had not the ſea hullowed out from its. 
coaft an excellent harbour, in which fifcy ſhips may ride with ſecurity. - This ad- 
ſuch of the Englith and French We as were bern 
from the e dures 0 which it was ſyb) 


1 latitudes, from which they could not ak the Wade Iſlands, . hey 
put into that of St. Thomas to diſpoſe of them. It was alſo the aſylum of all 
merchant thips, which frequented 1 it as a neutral port, in time of war. It was 
the mart where the nei ting colonies bartered their refpeRive commodities ;, 
continually bo avon veſſels richly laden, to ow 
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«a ; bite in Les 30, 1 were attacked, and expelled i in their 
Ro. 3 who arrived at Santa Cruz in five ſhips. 
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411 clogged the armoſp 12 Was but One rem 
bien the woods. The F rench ſet 
5 delay ; and going en board r ſhips, became 
g 1 : ſeveral: months; r the »conflagration. which they had tailed in be iſland. As 
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of the colonies and their oppreſſors, But without fucceſs, The tw 


* 


to overcome this Gene Many attempes were Kidde to reconcile che i intereſt 


up a continual ſtruggle of animoſity, not of induſtry. At length the go 


ment, with a moderation not to be expected from its conſtitution, purchaſed 1 
1754 the privileges and effects of the company. From this time, the naviga- ES, 
tion to the Daniſh iſlands has been open to all the ſubjects of that crown; bur 
unfortunately the rapaciouſneſs of the treaſury has in a great meaſure prevented 
the advantage that might have been hoped for from ſuch an arrangement. The 
national productions and manufactures, and Whatever ſhould be drawn from'the 
mother-country free from all duties; but for all commodities that did not fal 585 
under this deſcription, a tax of four per cent. was demanded. All imports into 

the colonies paid five per cent. and all exports fix. A duty of two and an half 
per cent. was laid on all American productions conſumed in che ebe 


firſt hand, and put on board Daniſh veſſels, were indeed to be ſhipped 


and of one per cent. on what was carried to foreign markets. „ e 


At the ſame time that the trade to the Weſt Indies recovered 


before, purchaſed from the Ring of Aquambou, the two forts of F rederickſburg 
and Chriſtianſburg, . ſituated on the Gold Colt, at a ſmall diſtance from eacl 
- other. The African company, in virtue of its "chatter, had the ſole poſieflic on 
of them; and exerciſed its privileges with that barbarity, of which the moſt x Po- 


from the diſtance of an hundred leagues to ſee bim, and to ſubmit their differ- 
-Ences to his arbitration. I he ſovereign of a remote coun untry ſent to him his daugh- 
ter, with a preſent of gold and ſlaves, that Schilderop (for ſuch was che name of 


this European ſo much revered over all Nigritia) Binde give him a grandſon. 
Juſt and virtuous. Dane | exclaims Raynal on this ſubject, what monarch ever 
received ſo pure, ſo glorious an homage, as thy nation has ſeen thee enjoy — And 
where ? Upon a coaſt, upon a continent degraded for ever, by the infamous 


traffic of men exchanged for arms, and children ſold by their parents ! 
The excluſive privilege of purchalin 


permitted to buy men in Africa. They pay only between fifteen and ſixteen 
ſhillings a head for every one they carry to the Weſt Indies. Thirty thouſagd 
' ſlaves, including all ages and ſexes, on which a 
are already employed in their plantations there. The pfoduce of Fanny week of 
theſe ſlaves loads forty veſſels, from one hundred and twenty | 


for every e . n furniſh to the moth 


oy. * 


parties kept 7 


"its hitbrat f 77 _ 
pendence, at the ranſom of theſe burthenſome duties, that to Africa, which i is 
tits baſis, was likewiſe laid open. The Daniſh government had, above a « century 


liſhed European nations have Tet the example in theſe devoted regions. Only 

one of its agents had the reſolution to renounce thoſe cruelties, to which cuftom 
had given a ſanction. So great was the reputation of this man for humabity, 
and fuch was the confidence repoſed in his probity, that the blacks would come © 


g negroes has, however, been aboliſhed | 
in Denmark, as in other ſtates: all the ſubjects of this commercial nation are 


poll-rax of four ſhillings is laid. 


tons burden. The plantations, which pay to the treafury an 1 rent af abow | 
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articles of thoſe forty ſhip-loads, a little coffee and ginger ; ſome © 
wood for inlaying ; eight hundred bales of cotton, which are chiefly carried to 
1 markets; and fourteen millions weight of raw ſugar, four-fifths of whic f 
are conſumed in Denmark and Norway, and the relt is ſold in the Baltic, or n- 
555 oh 1 lateſt ef all bs Daniſh ents, furni | 
That iſland is divided into three hundred and fifty, | 
interſect each other at right angles. Each plantation 
contains one hundred and fifty acres, of fofty thouſand ſquare feet each; ſo 
chat it may occupy a ſpace of twelve hundred common feet in length, by eight 
hundred in breadth. T'wo.thirds of this tract are fit for the cultivation of ſugar, . 
may. occupy fourſcore acres at a time; each of which will. 
, fixteen hundred weight, without reckoning the 
may be employed in other cultures lefs lucrative. 


When the iſland comes to be entirely cleared, ſome towns may be but t upon it ; 
of Chriſtianſtadt, firuated under the fort which 
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ſevenths of this produce. 
plantations, by lines which 


co 


* 


n to flow from her 


in the American archipelago, do not belong entirely to herſelf: a c 
derable ſhare goes to.the Engliſh and Dutch, who,. without reſiding upon the 
Daniſh iſlands, have formed the beſt plantations in them. New England ſupplies. 
m with wood, cattle, and meal, and receives in exchange molaſſes and other 
commodities. They are obliged likes iſe to import their wines, linens, and 
condition of Denmark. does not admit. her looking with in 
and nothing will ute ſo much to her intereſt as have 
on and traffic of all the productions of her Weſt India iſlands. 

er ſettlements. in the New World are limited, the more attentive - 
to be not to let any of the benefits, ſhe might draw from them eſcape. 
the leaſt negligence. is attended. with ſerious : 
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Cardinal Richlieu, who at that time ruled France, under Lewis XIII. very early 
— the advantages which might accrue from thoſe ſettlements, if prudently 
and the firſt ſtep neceflary to ſuch proſperity he 
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THE nisrokr er AMERICA. 


1 of Leier 8 de Poincy, a 2181 of Malta 1010 was ſent to the Wet gas 
Indies in 1639, with the title of Governor and Lieutenant General of the Illes of 
America. His commiſſion was very ample; and no perſon” could be better 
qualified to rectify the diſorders incident to new ſettlements, or to eſtabliſh 
ſuch regulations as might contribute to their future greatneſs. He was a man 
of unblemiſhed reputation for probity, of various and extenſive knowledge, and 
had a genius peculiarly turned: towards natural and mechanical objects. He it 
vas who firſt taught the French the method of cultivating the ſugar-cane, and of 
preparing the ſugar. He improved the methods which were uſed in Brazil for 
that purpoſe, both with reſpect to the mills and the furnaces ; and having given 
a proper direction to the induſtry of the new ſettlers, he iforde1 it all the en- 
- couragement in his power, by ſupporting thoſe who connected their own intereſt 
with that of the colony, while he kept a watchful eye and a ſevere hand upon all 
ho ſtrove to acquire wealth by means inconſiſtent with the general welfare.” He 
framed admirable regulations for the impartial and ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſ- 
fice : he eſtabliſhed in St. Chriſtopher's, where he reſided, an excellent police E-: 
and ſenſible that a form of public worſhip, independent of all theological mo- 
tives, is equally eſſential to the good order of ſociety by the force which it com- ; 
municates to the moral obligations, and the dread which it inſpires of eccleſiaſti- 
cal cenſures, wg ht _ FRO churches i in an the en bread his 'govern- 
ment. * 
Theſe wiſe aſt ures, ever, were not e with has fuccely which might 
have been expected from them. This matter requires ſome explanation. When 
the French firſt began to ſettle in the American archipelago, government required 
a twentieth part of the produce of every colony that ſhould be there eſtabliſhed, 
tre, lending any aſſiſtance to the project, or encouraging it with any Protec- 
Under theſe conditions Deſnambuc and his followers embarked ; and in 
1 1860 a company was formed, in order to reap the benefft of this conceſſion. 
That company obtained the moſt extenſive privileges. The government gave 
them the property of all the iſlands which they ſhould cultivate, and impowered 
them to exact an hundred weight of tobacco, or fifty pounds of cotton, from 
every inhabitant between ſixteen and ſixty years of * e were likewiſe 
veſted with an excluſive right of buying and ſelling. * 
Exclufive companies, as a judicious writer obſerves, may FIPS be uſe- 
ful to nouriſh an infant trade, where the market is under the dominion of foreign f 
and barbarous princes; but where the trade is between different parts of the do- 
minĩons of the ſame prince, under the protection of his laws, and carried on by 
his own ſubjeQs with goods wrought in his own kingdom, ſuch companies muſt 
be equally abſurd in their nature, and ruinous in their conſequences to com- 
merce . Never was the juſtice of this reaſoning more fully exemplified, than in 
the proceedings of the F rench Welt India pony” An inordinate thirſt — 
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t of monopoly, rendered: them anjolt, cruel, 


reve. The Dutch, appriſed of this tyranny, came and offered provi- 


bons and merchandiſe on more moderate terms. Their ptopoſals were readily 


accepted, and a connexion. was formed between” "chefe republicans and the Fac 
could never afterwards be . off. 2m . 1 that 
not roved fatal to the company in ew World, where it pre- 
_ the 2 of their. exports, but even ruined them in all the markets of 
Europe , where. the contraband traders underſold the produce of the F trench 
7 Diſcouraged by theſe merited diſappointments, the company ſunk, into 
2 ſtate. of total languor, which. deprived them of moſt. of their einoluments 
without leſſening any of their expences. In vain did the government remit the 
ſtipulated reſerve of the twentieth part of the profit. This indulgence was not 


5 to reſtore their activity. Some of the proprietors were of opinion, that 


by renouncing the deſtructive principles which had been hitherto adopted, they 


might ſtill re-eſtabliſh their affairs 3, but the greater number thought it impractica· 
ble, notwithſtanding, all their advantages, to contend for ſuperiority with ſuch 


frugal traders as 5 rivals. This opinion occaſioned a revolution. In order 


to prevent their total ruin, and that they might not ſink under the weight of their 


engagements, the company put up their poſſeſſions, to, pv blic ſale. They were 


generally purchaſed: by their reſpective governors, 
The new maſters of the French iſlands. enjoyed an 1 authority, a 


free diſpoſal of the lands. All offices both civil and, military were in their gift. 


They had che right of pardoning thoſe whom their deputies condemned to death : 


in a word, they were ſo many petty ſovereigns. It was natural to expect that, 


as their dominions were under their own inſpection, agriculture would make a 


rapid progreſs; and that conjecture was in ſome meaſure realized, notwithſtand- - 
ing che conteſts, which were neceſſarily ſharp and frequent under ſuch maſters. 
This ſecond ſtate of the French colonies in the Weſt Indies, did not however 

Prove more beneficial to the nation than the firſt. The Dutch continued to fur-. 
niſn them with, proviſions, and to carry away the produce, which they fold in- 

diſcriminately to all nations, and den 19; that which wn; to have reaped the 


ſole advantage of vending it. 


France ſuffered ebe from this evil, and C aber, ado. had ſ Re 


Richelieu and Mazarine in the adminiſtration, miſtook the means of redreſs. 


That great man, who had for ſome time preſided over the finances and the trade 
ef the "ki ngdom, had imbibed falſe ideas of policy. The habit of living with: 
the * — of the revenue during the adminiſtration of his predeceſſor. 
Mazarine, had accuſtomed him to conſider money, which is but the means of ex- 
change, as the productive cauſe of every thing. He imagined that che encourage 
ment of manufactures was the readieſt method to draw it from abroad; that in the 
were to be found the beſt reſources of the ſtate, and in tradeſmen 
the. moſt uſeful. ſubjects of the monarchy. In order to increaſe the number of. 
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would ditninith the State; The production of materials was the leaſt obje& of 


0 cat: he bent his whole attention to the manufacturing of them. 
/ This preference of mantfactures to agriculture became the reigning taſte; and. 


bed deſtructive to the real proſperity of Frante; at the ſame time that it gave 
to the kingdom a deluſive appearance of opulence. While che ſhops of Paris were 


filled with gold and ſilver ſtuffs,” and the inhabitants glitrered in every ſtreet with 
lace and'einbtcidery,” the lands were left untilled, the peaſants were in wretche : 
neſs, anti the nation was in danger of perithing for want of bread. Colbert, who 
ha given riſe to that ſyſtem of ſplendid beggary, ſaw the neceſſity of reſcuing the 
French iſlands in the Weſt Indies from the hands of private proprietors; and 
he eſſected it by purchaſe, in 1664. So far his conduct deſerves praiſe. It was 
tequilite that ſo many branches of ſovereignty ſhould be reſtored to the body of 
the ſtate. © But if Colbert had entertained juſt notions of the norton of 
hnds; of the encouragement it requires, and the liberty which the huſpandmen 
mould enjoy, he would have putſued à very different ſyſtem from that which he 
adopted in regard to the colonies: he would not again have ſubjected po Mons' 
of ſuch importance to the tyranny of an excluſive c c if any 3 za mealute, Ptobi- 


bited alike by experience and reaſon, © _ 
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A new company was however formed, hoſe charter Ettbiia ka not only to the; ; 


Welt Indies, but comprehended an excloſive trade with the French ſertlements on 
the coaſt of Africa, as well as with thoſe in North and South America“. As 4 


further encouragement to this great company, government agreed to lend them a 


ſum to the amount of the tenth part of their capital, free from intereſt for fout 
years, and permitted the importation of all proviſions duty- free, into their ſettle- 

ments. But notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the company was never in a 

fjouriſhing ſtate. The errors into which they fell, ſeemed to increaſe in propor-" 


tion to the number of conceſſions that were itfudiciouſly beſtowed” upon them. 


LE 


The villany of their agents, the dejection of the colotiſts, the deviſtations of 


* Lin, 


wit] irh dhe ebncufring eros, Wire tht aht 16h ie Ude k ne fon. 


Their ruin was approaching, and appeared inevitable in 1 654, when the govern- 
ment judged it proper to pay off their debts, 2 — them their ci, and 
reſume thoſe valuable # gong which” Lac blen hl berto as it Wete a ien nated 
from the ſtate. 


The colonies 160 
narchy were at liberty to go and ſettle there, or to open a commercial intercoutſe 
with them: they were at length freed from the refttaints by which they had been 


came entirely French, M all the fübheels 80 0 th 10 "I 


14.3 1 


ſo long fettered, and which had proved ſo fatal to improvement and induſtry 
The tranſports of joy which' this event occaſioned in the lands can hardly il 
expreſſed: every one gave a full ſcope to his ambition, and thought Hire” 
ſure of acquiring a fortune. If the coloniſts were deceived in theſe expectations, 


their difappoinement cannot be pee, either to Loan ct or r indolence. ö 
d Ces de Voyage, a Mn eee 


tation of corn; without 169 that this CHAP. v. 4 
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Their hopes were natural, and their whole conduct correſponded. with, * 


„ — but . ene the LES, of che mother. country threy,, inſur JL 
. It was Ne that every free man, a 
1 A of an en FO © of 


3 


2 | greedy 8 
„ z While the French at; ery: in | the Welt. 1 were e 3 3 new 


n oppreſſion, the ſpirit of monopoly in the mother country was taking effectual 
maeaſures to reduce the price of that part of the fruits of their induſtry which was 

7 | left them. The privilege of importing the ir produce was limited to a few ſea- 
„5 ports. This was a manifeſt infringement of the eſſential rights veſted in the 
other harbours of the Kingdom; and to the colonies it proved a. very unfor- 
tunate reſtriction, as it leſſened the number of. purchaſers in the iſlands. To. 

this diſadvantage another ſoon ſucceeded. The miniſtry had endeavoured to 

exclude all foreign veſſels from thoſe tropical colonies; da they had ſucceeded, 

"becauſe they were in earneſt. Mutual intereſt now conſ pired to elude the rigour 

of the laws, and the vigilance of the government. The Dutch navigators pur- 
cChbaſed of the French merchants paſſports to go to the colonies, where they took 

+ In their ladings, and carried them Ups, to their own . or to ſome neu- 
8 tral port for ſale. | 

I be method taken to remedy this abuſe proved a new refiraint upon * colo- 
nies, by impeding the free progreſs of navigation, and conſequently: obſtructed 
the 7 of Weſt India commodities. The ſale of ſugar, the moſt im- 
portant of theſe, met with a farther check. In 1682, the refiners petitioned, r 

; | that the exportation of raw ſugar might be prohibited ; a requeſt in which they 
ſeemed to be influenced merely by the public good. They alleged, that it was 

repugnant to all ſound policy, for the ſtate to ſend away the original produce to 

ſupport foreign manufactures, and voluntarily deprive itſelf of the profits 0 

ſo valuable a branch of induſtry. This plauſible reaſoning made too deep an 

impreſſion upon Colbert; the conſequences of which were, that the refining - 
_ ſugar was kept up at the ſame exorbitant price, that the art itſelf never re- 

ceĩved any improvement, and that the French ſugar- trade Seclinge, while that of, 

all other nations increaſed. _ 

\ Obſerving that this ſyſtem | was not + doped. notwithilanding the experience of - 

| its fatal tendency, 25 of the coloniſts ſolicited leave to mY their own ſugars. 

That liberty was granted them; and they were furniſhed with fo many conve- 

niences to go through the proceſs. at a ſmall expence, that they flattered them- 

ſelves they might ſoon recover the preference which French ſugars had loſt in fo- 

wien — Nor was this nope: by any means viſionary : the deſired change 
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the colonies were able to ſupport a competition with thoſe in France, 
mand, however, did not increaſe: the manufactures of both were conſumed 
merely in the kingdom. In conſequence of the neceſſary dimĩnution in the ſale, 

the culture of canes declined in the iſlands. Thus was an important branch of 
rm trade loſt, rather than it ſhould be acknowledged, chat a ee mad 
been committed in prohibiting the exportation of raw ſuga. 

T be planters in the French iſlands: muſt have ſunk under lo many difadvan- 
tages, if the culture of tobacco, cacao, indigo, and cotton, had not rather been 
encouraged. Government ſupported it indirectly, by laying heavy duties on the 

foreign importation of thoſe articles. This flight indulgence inſpired them with 
the hope of an happier. revolution, which wWas brought about in 1716. At that 
period, a plain and ſimple regulation was ſubſtituted in place of a multitude of 
equivocal orders, which the rapacious officers of the revenue had from time to time 
extorted from the wants and weakneſs of government. The merchandiſe deſtined 
for the colonies was exempted from all taxes; the duties upon Weſt India com- 
moldities deſigned for home-conſumption, were greatly. lowered 3 the articles 
bought up for exportation were to be entered and cleared out freely, upon paying 
three per cent. the duties upon foreign ſugars were to be levied every where col 
without any regard to particular OPUS, bs FOO in h 1 re. expor ao 
in the ports of Bayonne and Mart : 
In granting ſo many favours to her ſere] l eme 
ther- country was not unmindful of her o.]n — 4 "All * . 
bited at home, was alſo forbidden in the colonies; and i in order to the 
preference to her own ee it was enacted, that even ſuch commodities 


as were not prohibited, ſhould pay a duty on their entry into France, although | 


deſtined for the uſe of the colonies.” Salt beef alone, which the mother · cou 


could not furniſh in ſufficient quantity, Was exempted from this 9 gi 


- Theſe regulations would have been as beneficial as the circumſta ft 
times would admit, if the edict had provided, that the trade with the jo mies 
which had hitherto been confined to a few: ſea-ports, ſhould be general; and 5 
it had releaſed ſhips from the neceſſity of returning to the port whence. „ 
failed.” Thoſe reſtraints limited the number of ſeamen, raiſed the expences 
$ navigation, and prevented the ready exportation of the Fe of he 
iſlands. Notwithſtanding this remaining diſcouragement, the planters renewed 
their induſtry with freſn ardour; and as their ſoil was excellent, their ſuccels 
_ aſtoniſhed all nations. But that ſucceſs, and its cauſes, will beſt appear from an 
account of the allerent iſlands now in * poſſeſſion of Fr. JADE W wich 
f Martinico. ET 
This iſland is den leagues | in 9 8 and forty- Pray in circumference, leav- 
| ing out the Capes, which ſometimes extend tuo or 4bres leagues. into the . 


„ Raynal, liv, xii. 
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© a6oX tit; tris ery übern, Abd interowd in l pas by zer ef lh. 
= ſmaller eminences riſe three mountains, the higheſt of — indi 


3 To marks of a volcano. The woods with which this mountain ig covered conti- 
oe OO ' __  mually attract the clouds 3 circumſtance which occaſions noxious camps, NY 
LE . contributes to render it in: waſte, while the two others are in moft 


but chiefly from the firſt, iſſue many 


| | parts cultivsted. From thoſe mountains, 
oT rivulets that water the iſland; and which, though naturally gent le ſtreams, are 
into torrents on the lighteſt ſtorm. Their water 1 of the na- 


5 : ” ture of the ſoil they paſs through: in ſome places it is excellent; in others -ſ6- 


— | the rain · water which they collect in ciſterns. 
| | ; who had lent to reconnoitre Martinico, ſailed thither in 1635, in 
' The ſole founders of this new were an hun- 
| i 6» ſeveral years under his government at St. Cl 9 
| eg Pd 5Qive; ; inured to the climate, to labour and fatigue ; ſkilful. 
habitations and in 1 the ground, and abundantly provided 
ary feeds and They completed their firſt ſettlement with · 
Non. Intimate y the fire-arms of the invaders, or ſeduced: 
| by their promiſes, che ve up to the French the weſtern and ſouthern 
5 parts bf "the iſland, and retired to the other. Bur vu . was of _ 
duration. The Cart ſaw theſe'e 
ereafing, became convinced that their ruin was ce ie e they could end 
| . Pt y accordingly” called into their aſſiſtance the natives of the 
and fell jointly upon a ſmall fort that had been built; but 


k, 


I. bis check humbled the Caribs 10 usb, — — ee As for a 
ume; and W returned, they brought with them preſents, and expreſſed 
their coneern ned. They were received in a friendly manner, 
The labours of the planters had hitherto been 
They went — 2 rent "ach: 


— 


- „ in order to extend their uſurpations, that the flames of re- 
5 ſentment were ſoon rekindled in the breaſts of the Caribs. Their manner o. 
life, He that of all ſavages, required a vaſt extent of ground and 
themſelves daily more and more ſtraitened, they had recourſe to ſtratagem, in order 
to weaken an enemy whom they durſt not attack openly. They ſeparated into 
ſmall bands : way laid the Frenchmen, who frequented the woods; waited till 
, "the ſportſman had fired his piece, and before he had time to load again, ruſhed 
. in and deſtroyed him. Twenty men had been thus murdered, before any ore 
HS 5 was able to account for their diſappearance. As ſoon as a diſcovery was made, 
| — "the Caribs were purſued and flain ; their wives and children were maſſacred; and 
ws | 5 7 e "I | 3 thoſe 
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ecome | ſole maſters. of the „„ 


Were now: divided into at their pal. | 
Fr to the Well Indies, and theſe were called ſettlers. The 9 dri. 5 
{ : The | Q v pity e ua Lo ado anne in pro- 5 1 © 
OO i eb e ee y for the public 

and ſafety. Theſe ſettlers had under their command a multicude of dife 
perſons,. brought over from Europe-at their expence, and engaged in a 
davery for three years. When that term was expired, the engagẽs or bond 
men, NY: their- 1 8 became the r f —_ whom they 


cotton, to 5 was. 3 5 added that of arnotto pe rag The culture of ſugar 
they learned from M. de Poincy, and Benjamin Da Coſta, a Jeu, introdi he 
planting of cacao. His example was not followed till. 268 4, almoſt thirty years 
aller ba in made e e the taſte for choclate was grown-more | 
came the principal dependence of ſuch of the | PE 
lanters as | bad not «ſufficient Fond w e de re 
2748, one of theſe terrible it 
air, and ſometimes affect animals, an in getables, d all the 
cacao- trees. _ This {peed a e conſternation among the — of Mar- 
1 0 ee a4 a 1 


# 


- 


85 — W in . king's e garden. Two ſhoots were = : 
from 2 ap wit to ee _— the culture of coffee was attended with. 


——— — ſituated in tothe winds which prevail in thoſe „ 
latitudes. Its harbours afford a certain ſnelter from the hurricanes fo dangerous 
in the Weſt Indies. Theſe fortunate circumſtances having made it the ſeat of Fog 
government, it has obtained the greateſt marks of favour. It has ſeldom ſuffered. 

by foreign enemies, and its domeſtic peace has never been diſturbed ſince the abo. 

lition of the nels companies. Notwithſtanding'fo-many cauſes of profpericy;. 

Martinico, though in greater forwardneſs than the reſt of the French colon s, had 

made but little eas. the end of the laft century. In the year $505; t n:: 
tained only ſix thouſand ſive hundred and ninery- -leven whireoperſons, and four- 5 
teen thouſand five hundred and fixcy-fix F fo e e oct 
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wars, which cowards the oled 


laſt. and the beginning of the preſent century, had ravaged all the continents, and 
1 — carried —_— "4s in the world, and when France had relinquiſhed = 
her viſionary ſcheme of univerſal monarchy; and thoſe principles of adminiſtra 
1 by-» hich ſhe had-been ſo long miſled, Martinicotemerged from that feeble 
Rate in which all theſe-ad verſe circumſtances had held it, and ſoon roſe to a great 
height of proſperiey. It became the marc ſor all the French ſettlements in the 
Wibdward Iflands: in its ports the planters. of thoſe iſlands fold their produce; 
and the French navigators loaded —— unloaded their ſhips no where elſe. Mar- 
tinico grew famous all over Europe, where-its inhabitants were conſidered under 
| the different views of / planters, agents for the other lands, and traders with 


North and South America. As planters, in 1736, they poſſeſſed ſeventy-two 


negroes, whoſe labour had improved their produce as far as was con- 
| Giſten with che ge 64g conſumption of Weſt India commodities in Europe. It 
mually . to "ou value of feven NORTE ne 8 8 
\ The commetions: bf Martinico wich er and 1 it to * cork of _ 
"ents and the charges of tranſport, as it alone was in poſſeſſion of veſſels 
 For.Gar) purpoſe... This profit may be rated at the tenth of thi produce of the 
d. Thus a ſtanding debt, ſeldom called in, was left for future improve» 
ments; and this debt was increaſed by advances in money, ſlaves, and other ne- 
 ceffary: articles By theſe means Martinico became more and more a creditor to 
the other E and kept them in eee but vithour.? f ; 
them. They mutually 3 iber. r 
The inter ks of Martinico with Cape Breton, 4 9 — Lonifidna, pro- 
1 emed! it a marker for its ordinary ſugars, its inferior coffee, its molaſſes and 
rum, that would not ſell in France; and it received in exchange falt-fiſh, dried 
vegetables, deals, and ſome flour. By its clandeſtine trade on the coaſts of 
Spaniſh America, carried on wholly in goods manufactured by the mother coun- 
try, it was well paid for the riſques which the French merchants did not chuſe 
to run. This traffic, though leſs important than the two former as to its object. 
was more lucrative in its effects. It commonly brought in a profit of ninety per 
cent. upon commodities to the value of near two hundred thouſand Pounds ſter- 
| ling, ſent yearly to Caraccas and the neighbouring colonies. 
_ Enriched by ſo many beneficial connexions, Martinico had circulating ſpecie 
to the amount of between ſeven and eight hundred thouſand pounds fterli: 
Its extenſive trade brought annually into its harbours two hundred ſhips, diredt- 
ly from France, and fourteen or fifteen fitted out by the mother-country for the 
coaſt of Guinea; ſixty from Canada; ten or twelve from the Spaniſh iſlands of 
Margaretta and Trinidad, beſides ſeveral Engliſh and Dutch veſſels, which came 
to carry on a ſmuggling traffic. The private navigation from the iſland to the 
northern colonies, to the Spaniſh continent, and to the Windward Iſlands, em- 
ployed an hundred and thirty veſſels, from twenty to ſeventy tons burden, manned 
with ſix hundred | European ſailors, and — hundred ſlaves. 
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45 The ſhips that frequented Martinico, aſe at firſt to land in thoſe parts where 8 
the Plantations lay. This practice, ſeemingly "the moſt natural, was liable * 5 


leaſt ſome repairs. 


aw fs TRT or AMERIKA 


inconveniences.” The north and north - eaſterly winds, which blow upon 


part of the coalt, keep the fea in a conſtant and violent agitation ; and though 
there are many good roads, they are either at too a 
other, or from the plantations; fo that the ſloops deſtined to coaſt along this 
interval were frequently forced by the weather to anchor, or to take in but half 


great a diſtance from each 


their lading. Theſe difficulties retarded the loading and unloading of the ſhip. 

'The'confequence of ſuch delays was, a great Joſs of men, and an increaſe of ex- 
pence to the buyer and ſeller. Commerce, which requires a quick return, could. 
not but be impeded by another inconvenience, namely, the neceſſity the trader 
lay under even on the beſt coaſts, of diſpoſing of his cargo in ſmall quantities. if 
ome opulent men undertook. to ſave him that trouble, this enhanſed the price 
of the goods to the coloniſts. A greater inconvenienee than either of theſe was, 


chat fome places were over-ſtocked with certain kinds of European goods, while 


others were in want of them. The owners of the ſhips were no leſs at a loſs for 
a proper lading. Moſt places did not afford all ſorts of 
ſpecies of the ſame production. This deficiency obliged them to touch at ſeve- 


ral places, or to carry away too great or too ſmall a quantity of the articles fit 
for the port where they were to unload. I he ſhips themſelves were expoſed to 


ſeveral inconveniencies. Many of them wanted careening, and moſt required at 


_ had ſold. their cargo. . i Ning 


FTheſe and other a de any of the inhabitants of N. TI" 


and all the navigators, deſirous to eſtabliſh'a magazine, where the colonies and tlie 


mother-country might ſend their reſpective articles of exchange. Nature ſeemed _ 
to point out Fort Royal as a fit place for this purpoſe. Its harbour is one of 
the beſt in the Windward Iſlands, and fo celebrated for its ſafety, that, when 


it was open tothe Dutch veſſels, they had orders from the republic to take ſhelter 


there during the months of June, July, and Auguſt, from the hurricanes which 
are ſo frequent and violent in thoſe latitudes. The lands of the Lamentin, the 

moſt fertile and beſt cultivated of all the colony, are diſtant about a league: 
The numerous rivers, which water this fruitful territory, convey loaded canoes. 
to a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea. The protection of the fortifications. 
ſeemed to ſecure the peaceful emoyment of ſo many advantages, which are ba-- 
lanced, however, by a ſwampy. and unwholeſome ſoil. On that account Fort 
Royal, though. the capital of the iſland, and ſo highly favoured in many re- 


ET - 


ſpects, was judged an improper place to become. the centre of trade. Choice 
was therefore made of St. Peters. 

This little town, which Mill contains near eighteen „ hone 1 han 
ing been reduced four times to aſhes by fire, is ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of 
the 9 in a bay or n. almoſt circular. One Part of it, which is 

"22D gps 


productions, nor every 


The neceſſary aſſiſtance for that purpoſe was not always = - 
be found in coals bur little frequented : they were therefore obliged to go to- 
ſome harbour to refit, and then return to-take i 172 their an at 5 my where” | 


called: 


* 


2 


„C, | THE HISTORY. OF AMERICA. 

—_ BOOK m. eilled the Anchorage, is built on the ſtrand along the {ea-ſide, and is the place 

2 - deſtined for the ſhips and warehouſes. The other front of the town ſtands upon 

{| 2 lor hill, and is called the Fort, from a ſmall fortification built there in 1605, 

VV to check the ſedicions of the inhabitants againſt the tyranny of the monopol 
II᷑̃ now ſerves to protect the road from foreign enemies. Theſe two parts of the 
EE: —town are ſeparated by a rivulet or fordable ſtream. The Anchorage is ſituated at 


the back of a pretty high and perpendicular hill. Shut up as it were by this 
E. 5 hill, which intercepts the eaſterly winds, the moſt conſtant, and moſt ſalubrious 
A8 in thoſe latitudes ; expoſed without any refreſhing breezes to the ſcorchin 
| beams of the ſun, reflected from the hill, from the ſea, and from the black ſand 
| on the beach; this place is extremely hot, and always unwholeſome, Beſides 
„„ there is no harbour here, and the ſhips, which cannot ſafely winter upon the coaſt, 
: e are obliged to take ſhelter at Fort Royal. But thoſe diſadvantages are compen- 
1 8 ſated b. the conveniency of the road of St. Peter's, for the loading and unloading 
z e of goods; and by its firuation, which is ſuch, that ſhips can go freely in and out 
5 at all times, and with all winds. _ CF 
. 1 This town is the firſt chat uas built, and its territory the firſt chat was culti- 
vated on the iſland... It is not, however, ſo much its antiquity as its con 
ore that has made it the center of unication between the colony and the mo- 
ther · country. St. Peter's was at firſt the ſtorehouſe only for the commodities of 
ſome A which * along ſuch dreary and tempeſtuous coaſts that no ſhiſ 
: the inhabitants could therefore carry on no 
without. removing their uctions elſe where. The agents for theſe 
— planters, in thoſe early times, were only maſters of {mall veſſels, who hav- 
== 75 nung made themſelves known by continually ſailing about the ifland, mere enticed 
1 1 by they pect of gain, to fix upon a ſettled place for their reſidence Honeſty 
5 „ was the ſole ſupport of this intercourſe: moſt of the agents could not read, and 
| none of them kept any books or journals, They had a trunk in which t 
| | Kept a ſeparate bag for each -whoſe buſineſs they tranſacted. Into this 
. bag they put the produce of the ſales, and took out what e e meg f 
he; purchaſes. - When the bag was empty, 
| Theſe illerar eraders were fucceove replaced by more enlightened perſon, 
. eee PPP 
„„ eee Their number encreaſed as the 
8 commodities imukiplicd ; and they themſelvrs greatly contributed to extend the 
. | ; cultures by the loans which they advanced to the whoſe labours had 
LE - . hitherto proceeded but ſlowly for wantof ſuch help. This conduct made them 
the neeeſſary agents for their debtors in the colony, as they were already for their 
at home: even the planter who owed them nothing, was in ſome mea- 
ure dependent on them, as he might hereafter: ftand in need-of the ir aſſiſtance. 
7 „ If his crop ſhould fail or be retarded, a plantation of ſugar canes be ſet on fire, 
or a mill blown don if mortality fhould carry off his cattle or his Naves, 
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nxt jer twin money to eruſt the agents en thir comers, 
in order to ſecure a reſource in times of diſtreſs, * a TOC... 
The few rich inhabitants, whole fortunes ſeemed to 120 a abc etock 
- wants were in ſome degree compelled to apply, to thoſe agents. The trading cap- 
uains, finding a port where they might with adyantage complete their buſineſs, | 
without ſtirring out of their ware-houles, or even out of their ſhips, forſaok 1 ; ” 
Fort-Royal, Trinity-Fort, and all other places where an arbitrary price was. CE Eh 
put upon commodities, and where the payments were flow and uncertain. The 3 ©: 7 
. Planters, in conſequence of this revolution, being confined to their cultures, which LH 
require a conſtant and daily attendance, could no longer go abroad 0 + mm 
their produce. They were therefore obliged to intruſt it to able men, who being 1 | 
ſettled at the only frequented ſea-port,. were ready to e enhte 
opportunities for buying and ſelling; an ineſtimable advantaę | 55 6 
where trade is continually fluQuating. Rnd and Garaada followed har - TE, 
cample, induced by the ſame motives. + 13 LEES - 
The war of 1744 put a ſtopto this en for although the p privateers at 
Martinico ſignalized themſelves 1 in a manner worthy of the ancient freeb 
| yet ſuch was the ſuperiority of the E navy, re ſtop was put to 
the navigation of the end, both to the Spaniſh coaſt and to Canada, and they _ c 
dere conſtanty diſturbed even on their own: coaſts. The few ſhips that came EE 
from France, in order to co npenſate the hazards to which they were expoſed in 
the loſs of their commodities, ſold them at a very advanced price, and bought | Tins 
them at a very low one. By theſe means the produce of the colany vlecreaſedin FEI 
value, the lands were but ill cultivated, the ſugar works neglected, and | | 
» HAlaves; ing for want. Every thing was in a declining ſtate, and tending to 5 
decay. The peace of Aix-la- Chapelle at laſt reſtored the freedom of trade,. . 
and with it the __ of recovering the ancient proſperity of the iſland : but che : IG 
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not correſpond with the paĩns that were taken to attain it. 1 = 
e two year had elapied after the ceſſation of hoſtilities, Martinico bs 1 8 = 
133133 eee an with ho Spaniſh ſettlements. Thi — © 
=— 33 was not occaſioned by the vigilance of the guarda coſtas, but by 7 

— alteration which took place in the Spaniſh commerce; by the ſubſtitution of = „„ 
XF #gifterdhips for the galleons, which conſined the trade of the ſmugglers within . 7 
E Þ very narrow limits. In the new ſyſtem, the number of ſhips is undetermined, 
= | and the time of their arrival uncertain, which cauſes a variation in the price of ; 
= commodities unknown before. Hence from the time that this ſyſtem took place, . 
1 che ſmuggler who only engaged in the contraband trade from the aſſurance of 5 

2 fixed and certain profit, would no longer purſue it, as it did not afford him an 
= equivalent for the riſks. he ran. But this loſs was not ſo ſenſibly Felt: Ss 
1 colony as the hardſhips brought upon it by the mother · country. An unſkilful F 
2 1 adminiſtration clogged the reciprocal and neceſſary communication between te 
iind and North - America with ſo many formalities, that, in 1755, Martinico þ „„ 
; ene but four * 3 T he GUO of the colonies, now comm SE „ 
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boo 111. to the care of avaricious and ignorant clerks, ſoon loſt i its importance uk into 
rt ind contempt, and was proſtituted to venalit 7. 


The trade of France, however, was not affected by th 4 5 of 8 
The French found merchants in the road of St. Peter's, who eee their 
ceenrgoes at a good price, and ſent their ſhips home with expedition richly laden : 
and the mother-country never enquired from what colony the conſumption and 
produce aroſe. Even the negroes were carried thither to be fold at an high price 3 
but few of them remained there. The greateſt part of them were ſent to the 
Granades and Guadeloupe, and ſome of them even to the neutral iſlands. But 
- theſe profits of the parent ſtate were foreign and hurtful to the colony of Mar- 
tinico ; which had not been able, during the peace, to repair its loſſes, nor even 
to pay off the debts which a ſeries of calamities had obliged it to contract, when 
preg greateſt of all evils, broke out afreſh. After France had ſuffered re- 
defeats and loſſes, Martinico, as we have already ſeen, fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh, in 1762. It was indeed reſtored. in conſequence of the treaty of 
Paris, ſixteen months after it had been conquered ; but deſtitute of all the means 
of - proſperity, which had made it of ſo much importance. The contraband 
trade to the Spaniſh ſettlements being formerly on the decline, was almoſt entirely 
loſt. The ceſſion of Canada to Great - Britain, had precluded all hopes of open- 
ing again a communication which had only been interrupted by temporary miſ- 
takes; the productions of the Granades, St. Vincent, and Dominica, now be- 
come parts of the Britiſh empire, could no longer be brought into the harbours 
of Martinico; and a new regulation of the mother- country, which en 
g intercourſe with Guadeloupe, left no hopes from that quarter. 

M,artinico, even in this depreſſed ſtate, contained at the laſt ſurvey, which 
was taken in January 17970, twelve thouſand four hundred and fifty white people, 
of all ages and ſexes ; eighteen hundred and fourteen free blacks and mulat- 
toes; ſeventy thouſand five hundred and fifty-three ſlaves, and four hundred 
and fifty-three fugitive negroes. The proprietors of the lands on the iſland 
may be divided into four claſſes : the firſt are poſſeſſed of an hundred large 
ſugar plantations, in which twelve thouſand negroes are employed; the ſecond 
have one hundred and fifty ſugar plantations, which are cultivated by nine 
thouſand negroes; the third: poſſeſs thirty ſugar plantations, which require the 
labour of two thouſand negroes; and the fourth, devoted to the culture of 
coffer, cotton, cacao, and manioc, may employ twelve thouſand ee + 
The remaining ſlaves of both ſexes are employed in domeſtic ſervices. 

The produce of theſe. different plantations, thus cultivated, l in 
21769, to five hundred and thirty-ſix thouſand Hg hundred and 5 
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hos „ Raynal, Hig. Philoſ. | et Politique, bis, mm. 8 + Id. ibid. . © 2. This 
Mok. conſiſted of 177,116 hundred weight of clayed ſugar, and 12,579 bandes weight 
of hops of 2 hundred . of coffee; V2 e weight of cacio; 6,048 hun- 
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mee f ſums had bern buried, through want Ot il et 7 wo. XS moun- 
"rains; and the greateſt engineers bave never been able to giye any degree 
of ftrength or ſolidity to works erected without any fort. of lan 


oblige d to content themſelves with, adding a coyered way, a Tai n 


tc foch parts of the place as would admit of them, But th 255 
poſſibly be made ſofficient, to preſerve. a. place. which is. commanded on all e 1 
ſides. a Ir was therefore thought. adviſable to 1X upon {cme. more. n DS Dy 55 1 
ſituation. A citadel has accordingly been 9 ſince the peace, 957 Morne =, oo 
Garnier, an eminence higher, by thirty- five c or forty. feet, than the n * no 
points of Patate, Tortenſon, and Cartouche © all. which, overlook al, OY 
This citadel, which has coft France. - upwards « of three hundred t 922055 poun -Y : = 
ſterling and which! will require a garriſon of. fifteen. hundred. men, molt, „ff . 
taken before an enemy can attempt the town. But whatever defence it may 1 


wo 


make, the Engliſh will find little difficulcy 1 in reducing Martinic w ̃ 8 4 


French iſlands, as long as n $.of the ſea, 5 1 
Suadeloupe is no fs worth 7 0 7 * defence, though 5 — 
iſland, which is of an irregü al ; maß be. about fix 108 in circum- . — 2 
ference It is divided i into two parts by a ſmall; arm of. fea, not two leagues ;»;  T a 
long, and from fifteen to forty | 10m | road. This can; anal, known by the name 4 Z:: 1 
of the Salt River, is navigable,” but only for ve | 4 ana „ „ — 
part e of the iſland Which gives its name 10 the Wh We: A : 1 
wards the center, and Io cold there, that nothing will g | 

hrubs PERM WK ut of x + = 
1 It eb: les ; throy 1 9 ADK; - | "8 
mixed with ſparks, ; which are viſible by ni | 2” 
a tains flow e . : 
for alt Te Fa rug d, it 1s deſtit either be e The | * VV 
fertile, nor 9 7 climate ſo h healthful or agreeable, _ 7 1 8 5 7 EE 
No European nation had taken poſſeſſion of Guadeloupe, „ when fiv ive hundred „ 1 
Frenchmen, under the conduct of two gentlemen, named L-Olive and, „„ 
is, arrived th. e eee had been v 1 
in "their _ preparations. 7 1 heir provi iſions were ill they were . — 


4 ſpoiled in the p e, and they had ſhippe ſo few that ey were „„ 
two months. They were ſupplied with none from the mother - country; St. Chriſ- ES 6 4 


her's refuſed to ſpare them any, and the firſt attempts in agriculture were in- 33 
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dated weight of cotton; 2,518 bundred weight of caſfia; 78; cold of x um z 55 bogſheads of. AN Eo aha „ 
molaſſes; 1 50 pounds of indigo; 2. 147 pounds of preſerved fruits; forty-ſeven pounds of che-. | „ 
colate; 282 pounds of raſped tobacco ; 3 494 pounds of rope-yarn ; 234 cheſts of liqueurs ; 451+ 3 . 
boodred * kad wood for dying, and 12,108 bides in the hair. Rey nal, liv. z. im. ee 
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h ing or fiſhitg 3, and in the nig 


atvetiturers who went over to the Welt Indies, difdaining an Iſland that was 


ture than for naval expeditions, were a 0 drawn No Martinico, by the 
of its harbours, The protection e pid Pirates brought. 5 
all the traders, who flattered it -- 
the fpoils of t , enemy at a low price, and all the ple, 
king, MINS the | At - 


inhabitants of 2 in the year 1700, amounted only to three thouſand, 


colony had no reſource but i in 
bread? from the people whom they came 
ple who cultivate little, and who > W 


could not be very conſiderable. Not content with the 
voluntary ſupplies of the ſavages, the French came to a reſolution t to Plunder | 
them; and hoſtilities commenced on the 16th of January 1636. 

Not thinking themſelves in a "condition openly to refiſt an” enemy who had f. 
muc the advantage of them, from the ſujperiority c of arms, the Caribs [ 
their own proviſions and plan \tations, and retired" to Grande Terre, or to 
ing iſlands. From theſe retreats, the moſt deſperate of them returned. : 
to Guadeloupe, and concealed" themſelves in the thickeſt parts of the fore 4. 
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In the day- time, they "ſhot with their poiſoned arrows, or ocked down with 
their clubs invaders who were ſcattered about for the purpole of A 
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kt, they burnt the houſes, and deſtroyed the 


tations of thoſe un juſt ſpoilers. A dreadful famine was ' conſequence. of 
ind of warfare: The Fren ere reduced to the greateſt extremities. D» 


f them, who had cen n ſlaves at Algiers, held in abhorrence the bands that hat 
broken their fetters, 4 ters, and all of them curſed their exiſtence. But at length, Du E 


Both dead, the wiſdom of Aubert, v who had be 


eſt India company, ' brought about. a peace with the 
| proved a powerful incentive 
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crops, fre- 
ſperm Farr Inteſtine broils, atiſing 2 55 
{ the quiet of the planters rde 5 
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ſiege of three months, they Aantati ns deſtroyed, the building 3 ; 3 
ſerved for carrying on ee bote den ant e their ſlaves carriedoff.. | on 
Had the enemy been forced to retreat after theſe devaſtations, the land would have „ 8 
been ruined. Deprived of all aſſiſtance from the mother. country, which was not - | N | 
able to fend it any ſuccours, and expecting n m thi „ 
quented its roads, becavſe it had nothing to offer Ti - 
de could never have ſubſiſted till the enſuing hi 1755 1 
livered it from thefe apprehenſions. Informed of the ad) 67 4 
French derived from their trade with this iſland, the Engliſh haſtened to ſe : A 
their ſhips thither; and ſo multiplied their expec tons, that they overſtbekedl 1 
marker, and funk the” value of al European commodities: EY — 
them vp at A very low price; eee 16 Fea f „„ 5 
credit. To this credit, ariſing from necetnty, was f N „ 
from ſpeculation, which enabled the colony to = 1 
number of negroes were carried to Guadelo „ 
and enhance the value of the plantations. 1 
twenty thouland, were ſufficient to give th 0 1 
reaping great advantages from this iſtard but their © a „„ ä 
che Peace,” which, reſtored. Guadelou e and its 1 a 3 


dene eie of Guadele oupe is to h | 
which being included in its juriſdiction, fell with it; ag we Rabe feen ®: into Wo — 
hands of a Engliſh. - Among theſe is Deieac which ſeems to have been de 5 ** 
tached from g $51 the ſea, $90 1 7 ſepa | | 
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cannot 4 of. 7 80 e Th leagh bes diftant © Ag Giad 8. VV 
loupe, are two very ſmall 1 ands, "which 20 A yet malle, fortii a triahg: *. ; 
and have a.tolerable harbour. Thirty renchmen were lent thither in 1648; bu 4 1 LL 
they were ſoon obliged to quit their Ttation by reaſon-of an exceſſive” fog, 3 5 


which dried up — ene ſprings before they had time to make — . „ W 
thouſand: woight-of coffee, and | ! 
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his produce is by bo ene gast; but it is more conſiderable than tl 
Bartholomew, 1 Nn was 1 with fifty Frenchmen in 1648. 1 
from St. Vincent and Dominica, 2 
replaced till a conſidera In 1753, the number of the colo- 
niſts did not exceed one e pak. 5 . whoſe whole fortune conſiſted 
in fifty-four ſlaves, and ſixty four thouſand cacao trees. Since the peace in 1763, 
bn of the white people has amounted. to four hundred, and that of 
d. The plantations have increaſed in the fame propor- : 
in is very hilly, and the ſoil is extremely barren, but it has 
of a good harbour. The wretched condition of the inhabitants 


EL 8 aha che Engliſh privateers, who frequently touched here during 
punctually for the ſmall refreſhments which were af. 
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they could eaſily have extorted them by force. . Compaſ- 
n for the eee! of theſe Geehrt ilanders diſarmed the rage of enemies, 
the rapacity of plu xderers, and left the philoſopher reaſon to-conclud 
Arances may indicate, man is not naturally either cr 
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Matiga er of the de -ndencies of Guadeloupe, was alſo. wrel 
from its natural i nha itants. in 1648. The Erench, who had forcibly taken ol-. 
ſeflion of it, were long annoyed by the ſavages of the neighbouring iſlands, but 
are no left in peaceable poſſeſſion of an iſland which they have cultivated, 


| they, had depopulated it. . This iſland is fruitful, but not large, and forms a, 
very 0 e acceſſion to Guadeloupe; which, including all thoſe ſmall iſlands, 


* 


eleyen thouſand eight hundred and ſixty- three white people, 
of all ages and of both ſexes; ſeven hundred and fifty-two free blacks and mu- 
lattoes, and ſeventy-two thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty: one llaves. The pro- 
duce of all theſe ſertlemen s, aſſiſted by ſuch a number of negroes, ought to be 
conſiderable; but in 1768, Guadeloupe, and its dependencies, yielded to 
no more than commodities to the value of three hundred and 
unds, eighteen ſhillings and three. 
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From this account it is ealy to judge how rt of the produce has b 


, 2s it is well known that the crops of Guadeloupe are more 
thoſe of Martinico. The reaſons for ſuch a ane are obvious. | 
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* Theſe commodities corlfifled of 140,418 hundred weight of clayed ſogar; 23;6c 
8 raw ſugar; 34,205 hundred weight of coffee; 11,955 hundred weight of cotton ; 456.” 
'bondred weight of cacao.3 7,884 hundred weight of ginger ; 2,529 hundred weight of wood for . 
4 xt cheſts of ſweetmeats; 165 cheſls of liqueurs.; thirty-four caſks of rum; 
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newly cleared always. yields more than that which has been: ed * "OTE 


tillage. . But if we may ttuſt ſome obſervers, this colony may expect that _ 
produce of its plantations will ſoon decreaſe. They Ene that the part of the 


iſland properly called Guadeloupe, has long ſince attained to the utmolt degree o 
cultivation; and that Grande Terre, the greater part of which is newly cleared, 
affords three-fifths of the produce of the whole ſettlement; that it is impoſſible | 
this part of the iſland can preſerve thar flouriſhing ſtate to which: it has caſually „ 
arrived; that the land is naturally barren, exhauſted by forced culture, and „„ fn. 
the more expoſed to the droughts ſo common in this climate, as there is hardly a 
tree left. But others are of opinion that Guadeloupe may augment its produce 
by one-ſixth, and that the time of this increaſe is not diſtant. The colony has 
no conſiderable debts; and the inhabitants having fewer wants than thoſe of the 1 

richer illands, Where affluence has long ſince awakened the deſire and the taſte of -— 
enjoyment, can ſpare more for the cultivation of their lands. Their ſituation e 
in the midſt of the Engliſh and Dutch ſettlements, gives them an opportunity IE 
of running a fourth part of their ſugars and cottons at an higher price than ͥÿE; : es 
would ſell for to the French merchants, and to purchaſe ſlaves and other articles 8 85 i El 
in exchange, at a cheaper rate than they could be furniſhed by their countrymen. 5 ; >, 
Theſe concurring circumſtances, if the ſoil does not fail . ſoon rate e; „ 1 

joupe to a ſtate of the greateſt, proſperit. ER. „ 

The flouriſhing condition to which this illand bad archived while 3 in the e pol. „ „ 
ſcſſion of the Engliſh, excited general ſurpriſe when it was reſtored at the —_— 
It was, beheld. by the mother-country with thatkind of attention and reſpe& which „ 
opulence. inſpires. . Hitherto Guadeloupe, like all the other French Caribbee | 
Iſlands, | had been ſubordinate to Martinico. : It was now reſcued from this de- 
pendence, by the appointment of a governor, and an intendant to preſide over = i 
it. * Theſe new * 4 defirous of ſignalizing their arrival by ſome innova- N F 
tion, inſtead of ſuffering the produce of the iſland to be diſpoſed of through the oa 
uſual channel, laid a plan for conveying it dire&ly to Europe. This ſcheme  - #þ 
was by no means a bie to the inhabitants, and it was contrived that the I” ꝝx— 
miniſtry at home ſhould adopt it, From that time all intercourſe was ſtrictly pro- "ov ys 
hibired between Martinico and Guadeloupe, and the two colonies r EO 4 
great ſtrangers to each other : as if they had belonged to rival,” or even to hoſtile” mL TT 

wers. VV 
Pl. is the 88 = the court of Verkilles to judge, whether the direct naviga- VVV 
tion from the ports of France to Guadeloupe will advance its commercial —_— 2, 2 
political intereſts; a point which ſeems very doubtful, eſpecially in time of war, 
while England continues miſtreſs of the ſea. Let bs inquire into the means hat — 
have been taken to ſecure the iſland itſelf. Fort Lewis, which defends Grande <5 + F 2; 2 8 
Terre, is incapable of much reſiſtance, and nearly in the ſame condition as when 
taken by the Engliſh in 1759. That part of the iſland which is propetiy called | 
Guadeloupe, is protected by Fort Charles, which has been put in a ſtate of defence 
fince the peace. Two baſtions have been added towards the ſea; a good covered. . 
1 which goes all wo "PEI: with a yo z two n armories with... 
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s, having each à good redoubt, and behind theſe good tenailles, 

. Vich caponieres and poſterns of communication with the body of the place; two | 

VF _ fedoubts; large and deep ditches ; a reſervoir of wafer, and a powder maga- 

4 - | Line bomb · proof. All theſe out- works, in addition to the fort, will enable an 

+ 5 active and experienced commander to ſuſtain a regular fiege ; but how Tong, 
—p myſt depend upon the numbers, valour, and ſkill of * the enemy: 

. | The French colony 1 in Hiſpaniola is fall more worthy of the attention of the 

© 4 eourt; This iſland is about an hundred and twenty leagues in length; its greateſt | 

; © breadth is about forty; and its circumference is about four hundred, exclufive - 

ii  - creeks, which would make about two hundred leagues, more. _ 

1: It is parted Tengthways, from eaſt to welt, by a ridge of mountains, covered 9 

—_ . With woods, which riſing gradually, exhibit the fineſt proſpect imaginable. 1 

1 3 2 Several of theſe mountains were formerly full of mines, and are perhaps fo fill; 
: 


A others are fit for culture, Almoſt all 1 them form delicious and temperate val 
—_ _. lues: but in the plains, where the foil is remarkably fertile, the air is ſo ſcorch- 


1 : . ingly hot as to be almoſt intolerable ; eſpecially 1 in thoſe places by the ſea-ſide, 
=_ . where the coaſt runs narrow, between the water and the back of the mountains, 
3 „ and is Expoſed. to a double reflexion of the ſun, both from the rocks and che 
HY 5 89 continued in the entire og Won of Hiſpaniola, when ka Eng nm and 
Hl F rench adventurers, who had been driven out of St. Chriſtopher's, took refuge 
bl there, as we have already ſeen , in 1630, and ſoon after made themſelves maſters 
= pf the neighbouring iſland of Tortuga. This ſettlement alarmed the court of 
—_—  Þ]. Madrid, and orders were given for the deſtruction of the new colony. The 
we commander of the galleons, who was intruſted with this commiſſion, Hole for 
WH executing it the time when the Freebooters were at ſea, and the Buccaneers in 
V purſuit of wild cattle in Hiſpaniola ; fo. that he had only to contend with that 
= | „ part of the brave inhabitants which was employed in cultivating the ground. g 
= ĨƷbeir reſiſtance was conſequently feeble. All who attempted it were put to the 
=_ - ſword, and thoſe who ſurrendered were hanged. | "The reit took refuge in the, : 
mw 5 woods and mountains, whither the Spaniards did not deign to purſue them, 
HH This expedition, however, did not prove "ſufficient to ſecure Tortuga to the 
=_ crown of Caltile. For that purpoſe, it would have been neceſſary to have left 
_ | a garriſon, ſufficient to diſperſe the abſent adventurers on their return. But the 
Z Spaniſh general judged duch A precaution needleſs, after the ſevere vengeance. 
JJ wa 5 His only care was to purge the great inland of the Buc- 
—_— . . 2 With chis view he formed-a body of five bunch light troops, Who 
= . EE: diſperſed themſelves in ſmall parties along #6] coaſts, and in the foreſts which. 
1 = | : thoſe hunters frequented. _ Mean time the Buccaneers informed of what had. 
= happened, and being joined by their aſſociates the Free bootets, repoſſeſſed them 
= : „ ſelves of „ 26552 the end of the) jear 163 8. The neceffity of defend- 3 
i © | - bo m lyes againſt an enemy, from hom they could PPT no "quarter, 
= . - V book r. chap. i TY EO Geog: 
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=_ diu ee rate eee, to W in large companies, the num⸗ 
- =. . ber of planters, who were properly the only coloniſts, did not exceed four hun- 
5 firſt att the attention of - ry 
1 „ w neceſſary” it was; multiply 
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great l vice in times of hoſtility on 


- continually: ſtationed. Jaquemel is alſo 


wantity of provi 


— "While Jaquemel fu 
t fide. It ſtands at the 


| „ of Ca a fertile plain, 
5 an half broad, every part of 
a of ſugar. It is well watered in — — 5 | 
| "Nothing is wanting to make it one 


1 


Hiſpaniola 1 is divided, it contained neee thouſand fix hundred and xy: | 


Petit Goave. This place, 


the ſeat of government was there fixed. It was originally ſettled at Petit 
Goave; but the barrenneſs and unwholeſomeneſs of that place, ſoon made 2 


tent which it occupies. | The drainings of the torrents that fall from the hills 
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THE: HISTORY: or- AMERICA: 
g the incooveniencies with which, they are accompanied, 5 


wok bagil e perſons who croſs me: Ai e in hopes of 


tnakings fortune, is reſort directly to Cayes. 3 7 
"The ſouthern diviſion of the colony terminates at Cape ier Te little 


Ettlan a 888 has been formed there has no harbour; and the road which fup- 
plies that defect is conſtantly rough: but its fortifications in time of war, are a 
protection to ſuch merchant ſhips as can double the Cape. It affords a retreat alſo 
to neutral ſhips; which being purſued by privateers, cannot reach Jaquemel or 
St. Lewis; as well as to ſuch men of war as may be in danger, i in thoſe latitudes, 
from the violence of the winds, or the ſuperior force of an enemy's ſ. quadron. 
Though this diſtrict is the leaſt of the three, into which the French frag 


three ſlaves in December, 1766. Ws 
The weſtern diviſion, of t e colony; which reaches from Cage Tiburon. to the 


Mole of St. Wepa and occupies ninety leagues of coaſt, contained at the 
time of the former computation, eighty - three thouſand ſlaves. The firſt ſettle- 


ment of any eat een, in this diviſion, in paſſing from the ſouth, is l Anſe de 


Jeremie, 'w wich: affords a conſiderable quantity of cotton and cacao. The town 
is ſituated on a riſing ground, in a fine air, and and has ſome good bouſes. It is the 
port to which the privateers that cruize on the coaſt of Jamaica bring in their 
rizes, in time of war. Culture and population, in a word, have made ſome 
progreſs here, and promiſe more. The ſame ſucceſs is not to be expected at 
ſo Famous i in the times of the Buccaneers, is now on- 
ly a heap of ruins. Leogane, ſituated within five leagues of Petit Goave, con- 
tains three hundred and ſeventeen houſes, which form a long ſquare and fifteen! 
ſtreets, ſpacious and well laid out. It, ſtands. half a league from the ſea, in ar 
narrow: but Kay ons plain, Properly cae ted, and watered. by © t nas 
rivulets. „ „ 1 
The north-weſt part of Hines was « Grſt Od by the Bn 2 r 


of its diſtance from the ſtrength. of the Spaniards,, which they had reaſon to fear; 
iviſ colony lying in the centre of the coaſts in their poſſeſſon, 


Fr 


# 
* n 


change neceſſary. It was then transferred to Leogane, and afterwards to Port 

au- Prince, which in 1750 became the reſidence of a ſuperior council, a com- | 
mander in chief, and an intendant. This capital ſtands at the bottom of a large. = 

bay, divided in two by La Gonave, a deſert iſland, It contains five hundred and 

Fr fear houſes, diſperſed in twenty · nine ſtreets, and almoſt loſt in the vaſt ex 


render the town always damp, without ſupplying it with good water. The in- 

habitants muſt ſend to a conſiderable diſtance to procute any that is wholeſome. x. „„ 

The harbour is by no means good; and th 5 80 commanacd: i on the ans ſide, gn 5 

15 every where acceſſible. towards the ſea. VVV „„ 5 
. : 8 About . % 


Nature in kindneſs to mankind, 


| t this flip of fertile land for the W life and cultivation, between 
A the e ee fad the adj of the wits But theſe hills, tho 
are not altogether uſeleſs : they furniſh free ſtone, which is alſo found 
Wich this ſtone the town: is built. 


is a place of conſiderable 


trade Tes perity would if the French ſhould ſucceed in a 
: | project which they have 8 that of watering the dry plain of the 
| Artibonite, by ſluices from the river to which it owes its name, and which di- 
= vides it lengthways, almoſt from one end to the other. 
1 ö 3 | | The northern diviſion of the French colony in Hiſpaniola extends from the 
1 Mole of St. Nicholas to the environs of Monte Chriſto, famous for the-ſmug- 
ing trade there Carried on b foreign veſſels with the S . At the ex. 
3 cremity of Cape St. Nicholas is a large, ſafe, and commodious Barbour. It 
ſtands directly oppoſite to Point Mazi, nog the iſland of Cuba, and ſeems natu- 
rally deftined, by this poſition, / to- become the molt important ſtation in the 
5 MMeſt Indies, with reſpect to navigation. The opening of the bay is two thou- 
ſand nine hundred yards broad at the entrance. The road leads to the harbour, 
and the harbour to the baſon. All this extenſive opening is perfectly healthful, 
; „ the waters of the ſea are almoſt in a ſtate of ſtagnation there. The 
>, baſon, which appears to be made for the of careening, has not the in 
. convenience of cloſe harbours: it is open to the weſt and north winds and yet, 
A let them blow ever fo hard, they can never interrupt any work that is done in 
=: the harbour, The peninſula where the harbour is ſituated, riſes gradually from 
3 the plains: it looks like a ſingle mountain, with a broad and flat top, deſcend- 
—_ ing by a gentle ſlope to unite with the reſt of the iſland. 555 
The Mole of St. Nicholas was long neglected by France, as its barren hills 
afforded no proſpect of advantage from cultivation: but the uſe whic 
liſn made of it during the late war, as a ſafe and convenient road, has rai 
| it to conſequence lince the peace; and as it commands the Windward Paſſage, 
= it may be conſidered as the Gibraltar of America. The French miniſtry. be 
with ſending thither about five thouſand: Acadians and Germans; the greater 
5 1 part of whom periſhed, with aſtoniſhing rapidity, of the diſeaſes peculiar to the 
climate. Some years after, they declared the Mole a free port. = conſequence. 
V | of this ſtep the remaining inhabitants are enabled to procure by commerce, a 
ſubſiſtence with which the adjacent country could but poorly ſupply. them. 
Their habitations, which were formerly mean, have all been rebuilt with ma- 
terials brought from North America. The new city ſtands on the margin 
in, which is ſufficiently elevated to render it cool and temperate. Its terri- 
is covered with a natural ſavannah, and adorned with groves of palm trees 
of various kinds. The town itſelf is divided into ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, all 
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1 rills of running water 
oe a large ſtore-houſe for the navy, an 1 tal vital, od feveral rer build- 
' Four handred and fifty negroes, belonging to the king, have been em- 
ara the fortifications for ſeveral years.” The citadel is ſaid to an 
hundred pieces of cannon, and the rown and aGjoining batteries rwice that 
number. 5 
For the conveniency of he trade eſtabliſhed in this port, a very 3 Sarge 
road has been made between the Mole of St. Nicholas and Cape Frangois. The 
ty refer North American lumber, as well as the export of molaſſes, are 
here permitted at all times; and àt particular ſeaſons, the port is open to all 
the commodities of the Britiſh ſettlements on the continent, which affords occa- 
ſion for a contraband trade very advantageous to botli nations. In 1772, the 
number of veſſels cleared outwards amounted to betw 
dred, all from different parts of North America: add to thele'the other foreign 
Hips, the French Seating veſſels, and the merchantmen from Europe, and the 
whole can hardly be computed at fewer than four hundred. Wirth, ſo many ad- 
vantages the Mole of St. Nicholas eannot fail of "Ee 1 275 of ey mou 
bi reince.. Wat | 
"IK hexe ſetlerienr os a rn embed Port Pai lr Sei its origin 
thood- of Tortuga, whole ichabirane rookaefoge here when-they 


2, 


£ 5 8 


foifok chat iſland; The grounds were cleared ſo early, that this is now one 1 


the healthieſt ſpots 
of culture and 
ſiderable; though the ſpirit of induſtry has been carried ſo far, that even moun- 
rains have been pierced through for the conveyance of water to moiſten the 
lands. The inhabitants plant very little ſugar; for which their ſoil is not luited:; 

but they cultivate indigo, cotton, and coffee with great ſucceſs. Port Paix is on 


ts in Hiſpaniola. It hag long ſince attained the utmoſt « 


all ſides ſo difficult of acceſs chat it ir in a maaner cut off from ee 


Iſland. 
To the eaſt of that . liv fands ihe town of Cape een 


This town is built on the ſide of an extenſive plain, twenty leagues long, and 


four broad. Few aber eren better watered, but it is not favoured with one 
river, up which a an paſs above three miles. All that vaſt level is inter- 
ſected by ftraight roads, Frey feet wide; and planted-on-both-lides with hedges of 
lemon trees, thick . to ſerve as a fence. Had theſe been intermixed with 
tall trees, ſuch as form the avenues to the ſeveral plantations, they would 
not only have been more ornamental, but would have afforded a delightful 
ſhade for travellers, at the ſame time that they prevented that ſcarcity of wood 
already: complained of in the colony. The French had long been ſeyſible of the 
value of this ſoil, which is rich and fruitful beyond deſcription; but they did not 
ſet about cultivating it before the year 1670, when they had nothing to apprehend 
from the inroads of the Spaniards, ho till that time had continued in the 

neighbourhood” with a conſiderable force. The method that was taken of bring- 
ing chither the inhabitants of Santa Cruz and St, Chriſtopher” s, haſtened the pro- 


veen two and three hun- 


population of which it is capable. Theſe however are not con- 
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high ſeveral of them may be cultivated to the very ſummit; "and they. are 
interſected at intervals with exceeding fine plantations of coffee and indigo. 
theſe luxuriant vallies all the ſweets of ſpring are continually erjoyed. without either 
ſummer or winter. They know but two ſeaſons, which are equall 7 fine. The 
d always laden with crops, and covered with flowers, realizes the delights 
and riches of x ical deſcription... Wherever eve is turned it is enchanted by 


* 


a variety of gay objetts, reflected by the cleareſt light. The air is temperate in the 
day - time, and the nights are conſtantly cool. be inhabitants of the pla in 
upon which the ſun darts his fierceſt rays, repair to theſe mountains to recruit 
LO: 7 Ok exhauſted ſpjrits, and allay their thirſt with pure and wholeſome, water. 
Po 1 This relief is ſo much the more neceſſary for the peop ple of town, 2 
t parched and unhealthful ſpot in the whole plain; yet ſuch is PETE ci 
of the neighbouring country, that the city of the Cape has 2 Pay | 
E: daily increaſes in buildings more and more ſplendid and beautiful. 
=— twenty-nine ſtraight ſtreets, bag oe Innes we prong 
» + which altogether amount to eight hundred and twenty. B 
„ too narrow; and having no ſlope, are always dirty, as they are payed only 
1 the middle. The governor's houſe, the barrack and a royal magazine, are the 
=—_ only public ſtructures which attract the notice of the curious in architecture; but 
N the 4 obſerver will behold with no leſs pleaſure, thoſe charitable founda- 
tions called the Houſes of Providence, erected and endowed. by 
reception of | ſuch Frenchmen as come to the Cape without money, and w 
dieſtitute of employment. Into theſe habitations both men and women are ad- 
mitted ſeparately, and provided with every thing neceſſary for their ſubſiſt nce, 
x. 3 til they can find a way of procuring it for themſelves. e 
; It would be for the intereſt of trade to erect in all colonies ſuch- hoſpitable 
manfions as thoſe at Cape Frangois, which may be truly denominated pious in- 
ſtitutions as they are calculated for the d; 2 


5 [obſerved that fewer adventurers die in proporti 
long the coaſt. The harbour of the Cape is worthy to receive the rich produce 
of the adjacent country. It is admirably well ſituated for the ſhips that come 
from Furope: the air is the beſt in the iſland; and the baſon is expoſed only to 
the north-eaſt wind, from which it: can receive no - a" 1 Tance is be- 
ſprinkled with reefs that break the force of the waves. A np gets very ealliy 
. 1 out, and ſoon launches into the open fea 

Fourteen leagues to the eaſt ward of Cape Francois is ſituated Port Dauphin, 
formerly called Bayaha. With its name it has changed its ſtation. It now lies 
in the boſom of a ſpacious bay, which has only one outlet, | | 
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- THE HESTORY! OF; 
fifteen hundred thom long, andl about one hundred broad. It is ſurroundecdd 3 "I 
by a rixer to the weſt, and bounded-by the-fei.on the eaſt. — ptninfuls — W 
a JJ. | The-town con Or OO | 


any eminenee chat might reflect the ©. = 
bourhood render che air unwholefdme. The f e 
ſusßciene t to pete the: place againſt a ſmall ſquadron. Vet W 


is ſo well defended, and otherwiſe fafe and convenient, the greater partof they bio. 


ee eee e eee ä 

except where-neceſſity has drawn the 2 

| FFC ee 5 e | 
In „„ „ö 8 


dretl and eighty-fix white, men able to bear arms; of which number four thou- „ 
ſand three hundred and fix lived in the notthern diviſion, three thouſand four hun-. 5 


and ſeventeen mulat- . 5 1 1 
free who were allo enrolled. The number of ſlaves was two ä 

hundred and ſix thouſand, men, women, and children, diſtributed in the fob. _ | — 
lowing manner :+ twelve thouſand. in nine cities or great towus, eines | WL”. 
and ſome pr e ee four thouſand employed in the ſmaller FF 
towns, in the tile pot- houſes, lime-kilns, and other neceſſar — | 


works; one 8 to the cultivation of proviſions and kitchen - . 
grounds 3 and. one e en raed ; chouland occupird in tlie cultures that VF 


t annually into. he coling;; _—  .  - * 


* 
5 W 


have theſe been deſſined d re place of the dead, that vacaney being / =. = 
more than filled up by muggled into the iſland; deitber have FF 
o bell che min of lux | — 

klaren, Salt muſt be greatly ir improved extended. by.cheir —  - .- :. 


nee have 1 Inſtead of a. —: 


ee that were ee e * 7 


tions 


ond — w Saves in i the gee is ande i ; | 

works have been encreaſed in ſtill g es So * 

quantity of white ſugar is almoſt doubled. Cotton has been erbse wich | 5 

great ſucceſs in the vallies to the we in choſe to the north. Some N „ 
tations of cacao have been attempted with equal adv: PEPE . = 

the Grande Anſe. The produce of theſe plantations | — 

= 8 ee to the oſual method of calculation, the whole of the whites,” . | 

f of all ages, and of both ſexes, will exceed thirty-five thouſand. F "4 C454 
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= © Azam sT OR rr WME RIU A. „ 
PTV eee, Frans nounced the incredible quan of ker e 
) t of raw ſug Miese million} five hundred:and fnty c thou; 
= Fs ind, thirteen pounds of refined: ſugar ; one million, ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
Ws nine that five hundred and'fixty-two pounds of indigo; one hundred and 
— ; fifty thouſand: pounds of cacao; twelve. million, one hundred and ninety-ſeven 
©  chouland, nine hundred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds of coffee; two million, nine 
| © hundred and 'fixty-five tho nine hundred and twenty pounds of cotton; 
. 155 eight thouſand, four hundrec and ſeventy parcels of raw hides z ten 
4 three hundred and fifty ſides of tanned: leather; four thouſand, 
: and eight caſks of rum; and twenty-one thouſand, one hundred and four caſks 
. of molaſſes ®. Beſides theſe entered | commodities, great allowance muſt be 
made for thoſe ſhipped when the veſſels were under fail, the overplus of the de- 
Jared and the payments made for negroes clandeſtinely introduced. 
Since that period all the plantations have been extended; and though | 
ng ate divided in regard to the degree of increaſe to which the-colony: is capable of 
attaining, it is N agreed that the Produce may be augmented one 
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* 
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third. Eg | %%% ͤ ]- 5 3 . e „„ VVV . 
| „ | When a nen e the houſe of Bourbon aſcended the throne of ains 


PO France gave up all hopes of achieving the entire conquelt of Hiſpaniola; and 
5 1 7 the trade which the French carry on with their indolent neighbours is ſo conſfi- 
A 4s 1 derable, as to make it doubtful how far they would be gainers by ſuch an 
= acquiſition. ; They ſup ly them with ſtockings, hats, linen, muſkets, 55 
ware, and ſome wearing apparel; and receive in return PEI horned AO ris 
: bath Traloagiape and for labour, opal. beef and bacon, ſkit > 
va „ | governor; the clergy, ani cs troops +; Reviluns ions c — 1 it is get, 
* „„ . ſible to foreſee, can ever put a ſtop to this intereourſe between the two nations 
= MN that divide Hiſpaniola. The preſent ſyſtem of politics will not permit France 
* 55 adlnd Spain to be at war with each other, and the Caſtilian pride will never ſub- 
mit ve to relinquiſh the firſt ettlement- made by the Spaniards in the New 
. BY 7 | Beſides the important 1 of At nd 565 and the rich colo-! 
* 1 France is now the ſole: proprietor of St. Lucia. The Engliſh, 


2 * 


þ W 


| „ poſſeſſion of this iſland without oppoſition, in the beginning of the year 
—_ 1 and there lived peaceably for eighteen months; but the rage of the Ca- 
5 ribs being rouſed by ſome violences committed by an Engliſh veſſel, on the coaſt 
5 of Dominica, they aſſembled from the iſlands of St. Vincent and Martinico, and 
8 NV joining their injured: brethren; attacked the new colony in Augult 160. They 
— ſacrificed to their vengeance all who ventured to oppoſe them, and the few who 
eſcaped their fury quitted for ever a ſettlement that had never been in a profperous 
„ , bien ng ood 4d rr du 4 


of their country women · But the death of Rouſſelan, which happened in 1654, 


bet us His ToRT or AMERICA. 
17801 Lucia dns neglected by the Europe⸗ 


tem wo make a Property of it. For this purpoſe. 
— the conduct of Rouſſelan, a brave, active, a and; prudent man, 


WhO Was ſingularly beider by the natives on account of his having married 
ut a ſtap to that proſperity which he had ſo happily begun. Three of his ſuc- 


than the French app 


who made only a temporary invaſion, were gone, they returned to their habita · 


cions, and reſumed: their cultures. But theſe continued only for a ſhort time 
for the war which raged in Europe towards the end of the ſeventeenth century, : 
made them apprehenſive that they might fall a prey to the firſt privater that 


ſhould be deſirous of plundering them. With a view therefore of obtaining 


greater ſecurity, they removed to the other French ſettlements, and St. Lucia 5 
was once more Ne- a was oO: anner . by tlie inhabi. 1 


A 
„ 


barques 4 e whey he Ee, : 


But St. Lucia: Gali 6 a new w kind 45 ieee KT DER ton . 
nation. Its rocks and faſtneſſes made it be conſidered as a proper receptacle ſor N 


runaway ſoldiers and ſailors, Who made it their common aſylum : and no notice. 
being taken of St. Lucia in the treaty of Utrecht, Marechal d'Eſtrees obtained 4 
grant of it from the court of Verſailles in 1718 but this giving umbrage 0 
the court of England, which had a right to the iſland from preoccupancy, as. 


France claimed one from poſſeſſion, tho' furely, not uninterrupted, the French 
; miniſtry. gave orders that things ſhould be put into the ſame condition as before. . 

the grant, which was withdrawn. The iſland was no ſooner evacuated, than 
Gcorge I. granted it to the duke of Montague 5 who in 1722, ſent a conlider-, i 

able force-thither, under Nathaniel Wring, his deputy, to take poſſeſſion of it. 
The chevalier de Feuquieres, governor-general of the French iſlands, remon- 
ſtrated againſt this ſettlement; and as the Engliſh officers in the Welt Indies 
refuſed to ſupport Mr. Wring, he was obliged to abandon St Lucia. Theſe 


mutual invaſions occaſioned ſome diſturbance between the two courts; which, bs | 
ent that the iſland ſhould be e eva- 8 


was ſettled, however, in 1731, by an 
cuated by both nations, till their ee ee claims could be finally adjuſted, 2007 | 


that in the mean time the ſhips of both ſhould wood and water there. ; 

Notwithſtanding this agreement, the French ſent a garriſon to St. Le; the 

Engliſh remonſtrated; and the claims of the two crowns continued undecided 
till 1763, when the ninth: article in the treaty of Paris ſecured to France the 


ceflors were murdered: by the diſcontented Caribs, whom their behaviour had 
| offended; and the colony was faſt declining, when the Engliſh, in 1604, „ 
poſſeſſed themſelves of St. Lucia, and evacuated it in 4666. No ſooner. were 
they departed, ed again in the iſland, and were a ſecond 
time expelled by the Engliſh in 1686. Some of them, however, inſtead of eva- 
cuting the iſland, had taken refuge in the woods; and as ſoon as the conquerors, | 


N . * 2 


* 


long diſputed property of that iſland. The firſt uſe Which the court of Ver- | 


failles propoſed to and of her _ acquiſition, as a greg ct for all the 


2 bis | 


0 till 1650, when the MDT char. vr, oY 3 


they ſent over forty. nba. — 5 
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ance the price of commodities thar could tio bear an 


The French miniſtry, u their firſt idea, without entire- 
y giving it up, have turned their th the cultivation: — $6. Lucia. | 
Wich this view, they ſent over in 1763, at a great exp 0 
parade, ſeven or eight hundred men, whole unhappy fare is more a aer 


"pity than ſurpriſe. Under the 
prove fatal to one- tid of the ſoldiers ſent thither, 
and provided with good accommodation: it cannot therefore be thought extra- 
ordinary, that a ſet of deſpicable wret the refuſe of Europe, expoſed to all 
the miſeries of indigence, and all the horrors of 1 ſnould moſtiy p 
an uncultivated iland. The honour of Porn g Are —— as ao _ 
"fit of ſo PROC 3 | 


kern very Ae 

illand. Several planters from St. Vincchs, . ken at 
chaſe lands which they themſelves had been at incredible p 
tilize, took the ſame ſtep. Martinico alſo furniſhed ſome planters, whoſe 
ſelnons either were not ſufficiently fertile; or too much confined, and a 
traders, who devoted their Rock ro agriculture. * Each of theſe obtained a free 
bed 6 to his abi — to n : Wee whoſe 


£ 


_ advances; "while 


takings. | 3 4 10 4 >» 2 | . 1 made 
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its, is not e for the ſake of a better foil, ' but for the coveniotion of na- 
vigation. In tinie the part that was at firſt neglected will likewiſe be inhabited, 
as ſeveral bays have been diſcovered where barques may put in; and receive all 
Kinds of commodities on board. A road, which goes all around the iſland, and 
two others, which croſsit from eaſt to weſt, are very convenient for carrying the 
produce of the plantations to the landing places. The labours of vaſſalage * re. 
quired for making theſe roads, have vnavoidably retarded the culture of the 
Lands, and during the time excited grievous r ; but the” hg ng now 
in to bleſs the wiſe head and ſtead 


works for their benefit . JVC 25 955 Bt: 0 8 7 Ta . . © * 7% = Go 
hes, „ bbb . VV C8 . 535 
Ade inhabitants of the Frerch iNands are ob'iged to furnith for the public 


- works, Bat the nature of this vaſſalage will be better underſtood when we come to 3 the 
government of the French Weſt Indies. VC _ 
.+ The perſon bere alluded to is the carl of Ennery, the founder of the colooy, a nobleman of. 
great abilities and integrity, | 
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„img be cult vated with ſuccels, except Ane „ moun- - 
which bear eyident marks of extinguiſhed volc ane. IT ere are no 
Lucia, but. 4 it contains f i 
2 eren N to 4 great height. 1E 1 


eſt Indies, When fieſt 
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places avoided even by the natives; bur - e 
ful motive than even elfopreferva 
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which ſhe has put into a flouriſhi 
By an karten tenen m 2774 
| tio thouſand and tweny-cig 


will enable it to bear that burden; and e, he hs * 
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in other hands, which were only fit for this kind of culture, uſeleſs. 
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But France had dee motives for ng b. ucia, e en 
ſuch a ſpot can yield. It poſſeſſes the fineſt harbour in all the Caribbee Iſlands. 
This celebrated port called | the Careenage, which has been ſtrongly fortified fince 
the peace, unites many advantages. It has every where depth. cnough, and the 
quality of the bottom is excellent. Nature hath furniſhed it with three careen- 
ing · places, as complete as if formed by the moſt perfect art. ee 
the line might lie there, ſheltered from hurricanes, and perfectly ſafe wi 
trouble of being moored. The winds are always favourable for ſailing ; and che 
Jargeſt ſquadron might be cleared out in leſs than an hour. In a word; the 


Careenage unfolds the myſtery of that zeal wich which France in negociating 


the treaty of Paris, contended for St. Lucia; the value of which was not ſuffi - 
ciently underſtood by the Britiſn miniſtry, otherwiſe a place ſo favourable to 
navigation, and ſo ee, in the hands of an enemy, would never have been 
given. up at a time England gd an reite ackich nr never prrhe IDS f. 
"EN of dictating to her rival. | * 25 1671-7433 14 £34 £4058 a tat, 1. 

Before we conclude ae wee muſt ſay a few words on the government 
and laws eſtabliſhed in the French iſlands. The Britiſn government, which is 
generally guided by che ſpirit of the nation, has carried into the New World that 
right of private property which forms the baſis of her legiſlation. From a con- 
viction, that man never thinks he has the entire poſſeſſion of any thing but what 
he has lawfully acquired, the lan in the iſlands were fold at a moderate price : 
to ſuch as were willing to clear them. This appeared. the ſureſt way to haſten the 


cultivation of them, and to prevent partialities and jealouſies, the neceſſary con- 


ſequence of a diſtribution — by caprice or favour. France has purſued a me- 
thod ſeemingly more generous, but leſs prudent; that of granting 1; nds toll who 
applied for them, through the proper channe Mg _— — to the abi. 
lities or ge fr weren the petitiogers.:; the. 
begin 2 Leeren within a year — 8 grant, and — 
tinue clearing the ground on pain of ſorffiture ; but beſides the hardſhip. of re- 
quiring men to be at the expence of clearing land which they could not purchaſe, 
the penalty fell upon thoſe only who! had: not ſufßeient intereſt with the great ; 


or upon minors, who being left deſtitute; by the alk of; thei Parents, wa 


rather to have been aſſiſted by the puhli cc 1 80 

The progreſs of the colonies, en retarded: by 3 e was: 55 
ther obſtructed by a number ot ill-judged regulations relative to domeſtic life. 
It vas required of very perſon; Who obtained a grant of land, to plant fine 
hundred trenches of manioc for ever ſlave upon his plantation. That order, in- 
tended to provide againſt ſcarcity, was equally detrimentah to public and private 
intereſt, as it compelled the planter to encumber his ground with this y 
Production, when it-was able to yield richer crops; and rendered the poor grounds, 
dau- 
growth of all ſorts of bound liier. 


ble inconvenience could not fail to leſſen the 


The law indeed has never been ſtrictly but! in execution; but as it has alſo never 
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bitants ant wes it . 013 io; + Þ f 0s es &S] 3 634 * * pp $61 afl Hb SOSICINE 295 n * "IE N 
Great however as this evil ſeems, it is one e | - | 
the coloniſts have 'rezſon to complain . adminiftr: N 
laws is further incre increaſed By "the e burden of the * | 
the Aale This matter requires ſome Explanation; © e 0 hs | 
* here n time's: Europe, that of the Feud? pdveriimetr, when the nobles" : 
whey hens conſidered: as their nuts, |; ; 
either in the fruits of the arch or in ſo! muck Labour. 
tire to men and lands, te e vate that baSaity* to which they ov N 8 
33 3 7 eee * che ahhthorit) of Kings . 
N tyranny er the nobles, by reſtor ?:? 
ginally Kees 6 "the! 720 n ge 


| ae cel — Thin 825 the 

ring eg "fie Vas, has been 

ry pribilege, Gene „5 
People ave not eee *cale in France, where. N 

the. prinee is become almoſt che lobe t woe 0 his dominions, "and where the ; 

- bas of the people is infringed by the preſſure of vaſſalage ;- which has been i te- „ 

dueecd into a {ck A if o 5 Hoo the 1 — rance of jaſſ | ni The e e „ 
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furniſhed with ſe : information 10 3 tai Wee e. this re · 
ſerve to undeceiye mp4 who, . wit ö the celebrated 
42 - wriner of European Settlements in Arie, chat the duty p. k „ at the 
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affairs, however, F of late HR many os - "Them milic 
ſupported by ſeveral battalions of European troops, beſides eee 88 | „ 
being found inſufficient, during laſt war, to oppoſe the arms of nod was 0 ä 
aboliſhed in 1704. But the militia it was urged, though an inadequate defence 1 
againſt a foreign enemy, is neceſſary to preſerve the interior police of the | £1. 
iſlands ; to prevent the revolt of the ſlaves; to check the incurſions of the fugitive es” W 
Negroes 3 to hinder the banditti from aſſembling i in troops; to protect the navi- LEES” | 
gation along the coaſts, and to keep off privateers. If the inhabitants were _ EY 
 imbodied, it they had neither commanders nor ſtandards, who, it was aſked, in 6 


ſuch emergency, would march to the aſſiſtance of his neighbour. Theſe reflection, | 
which though ſtriking and natural, had eſcaped the court of Verſailles, have in- 
; duced them to reftore the nn bat without en the taxes det for | | 
Z a military eſtabliſhment,  _ | 
2 The French colonies in the Weſt eien ſertled by 5 en Fr had 
: fled from the reſtraints or the puniſhments of law, ſeemed at firſt to ſtand in 
© need of nothing but a ſtrict police: they were therefore committed to governorss 1 
3 veſted with unlimited authority. That ſpirit of intrigue, natural to all courts, but . 
= more eſpecially familiar to a nation where gallantry gives the women an univerſal 
: 7 aſcendant, has at all times filled the higher offices in the iſlands with worthleſs | 1 
4 b men, loaded with debts and vices. Aſhamed to promote ſuch men, where their | ? 1 


_ diſgrace was known, the miniſtry ſent them beyond ſea, to improve or retrieve 
their fortune, among p who were ignorant of their character. An ill „ 
judged compaſſion, and chat miſtaken maxim of courtiers, that villany is neceſ- | os 8 
ſary, and that villains may be uleful, made them deliberately. ſacrifice the 1 „ 
of the planters, the ſafety of the colonies, and the very intereſts of the ſtate, to = 
a a ſet of infamous perſons only fit to pay the debt of juſtice. Theſe rapacious — 
and diſſolute men ſtifled the ſeeds of all that was good and neee and : Wo 3 
checked the progreſs of that proſperity which was riſing ſpontaneouſly. /; - 15 ä 
Arbitrary power carries along with it ſo ſubtle a poiſon, that even — men . — 
5 who went over to the Weſt Indies with honeſt intentions were ſoon corrupted, . 
If ambition, avarice, and pride had not proved ſufficient to infect them, —_— "2 
could not have withſtood the contagion of flattery, which never fails to raiſe it- - 2 
ſelf upon general ſlavery, and to triumph amid public M + . 7M 
nors-who eſcaped corruption, meeting with no aſſiſtance in an arbitrary ad- — 
miniſtration, were continually falling from one miſtake into another. "Mankind | - g 9 
are to be governed by laws, not by men. If the governors are deprived of this 
common rule, this ſtandard of their judgments, all right, all ſafety, and all civil 
liberty will become extinct. Nothing will then be ſeen but contradictory deci- 
ions, tranſient and oppoſite regulations and orders, Which, for want of - funda- 45 1 
mental maxims, can have no connexion with each other. If the code of laws F 
was cancelled, even in the beſt regulated ſtate, it would ſoon appear that equity „ „ 3 
alone is not ſufficient to govern it properly. The wiſeſt men would be found in- fs 
adequate to ſuch a talk. As if, would not all be of the lame wind, and as 
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erh of them would not lways be in the ſame diſpoſition, the ſtare 
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© This kind of confuſion was perpetual in the French colonies ; and the more 
fo as the governors made but a ſhort ſtay in one place, and were recalled before 
they had time to correct any abuſes. After they had proceeded without a guide 


for three years in a ſtrange country, and upon unformed plans of policy and 


-laws, theſe rulers were replaced by others; who in as ſhort a ſpace were recalled, 
before they had formed any acquaintance with the people they were to govern, 
their projects into that juſtice, which, when tempered with mildneſs, 
can alone infore the execution of them. Theſe diforders, however, might | 
_ eafily have been prevented, by ſubſticuting an equitable legiſlation, firm, and in- 
dependent of private will, in place of a military government, violent in itſelf, 


or ripened 


and adopted only to critical and perilous times. But this ſcheme, which has 
often been propoſed, was diſapproved by the governors, jealous of abſolute 


er. I hoſe ſlaves, eſcaped from the ſecret tyranny. of the court, were re- 


5 markably attached to that form of juſtice which prevails in Aſiatic governments, 


and by which they kept their very abettors in awe. T he projected reformation 
vas oppoſed even by ſome virtuous governors, who did not conſider, that by reſerv- 
ing to themſelves, like Titus, the right of doing good, they left it in the power oi 


their ſucceſſors to do evil with impunity. All exclaimed againſt a plan of legiſ- 
lation, that tended to leſſen the dependence of the people; and the court was 
weak enough to give ear to their inſinuations and advice, from a conſequence of 


that propenſity to deſpotiſm natural to arbitrary princes and their miniſters. 


They thought they provided ſufficiently for the colonies by giving them an in- 
tendant, in order to balance the power of the governe. 


— 


© Theſe diſtant ſettlements, which had hitherto groaned under the yoke of one 


maſter, now became ſubject to two, equally dangerous from their diviſion and 
their union. When they were at variance, they divided the minds of the people 5 
towed diſcord among their adherents, and kindled a kind of civil war: when 
they chanced to agree, either becauſe their good or bad intentions happened to be 


the ſame, or becauſe the one had got the abſolute aſcendant over the other, the co- 
Joniſts were often in a worſe condition than ever, and ſeldom found any relief. 


The political tate of the French iſtands is not much improved. Their go- 
vernors, beſides having the diſpoſal of the regular troops, have a right to enliſt 


the inhabitants; to order them to what works they think proper; to employ them 


as they pleaſe in time of war, and even to make uſe of them for conqueſt. 


Veſted with abſolute authority, and deſirous of exerting every power that can 


eſtabliſh or extend it, they take upon themſelves the cognizance of civil debts. 
The debtor is ſummoned, thrown- into priſon, or into a dungeon, and com- 
pelled to pay without any more formality, This is what they call the ſervice, 
or the military department. The intendants have the ſole management and diſ- 
poſal of the finances, and generally order the collecting of them. They inquire 


into all cauſes, both civil and criminal; whether juſlice has not yet taken cogni- 
zance of them, or whether they have already been brought before the ſuperior 
roars b . tribunals : 


= 
. 
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tendants jointly grant the lands which have not yet been given away, and judge 


of all differences that ariſe reſpecting old poſſeſſions. This arrangement puts the 
fortunes of all the coloniſts in their hands, or into thoſe of their clerks _ de- 


pendents; and ee e makes all 0 dre and occaſions the 
_* utmoſt confuſion. 


Nothing appears to be more e to the ends of ſound policy, than to 


allow the colonies the right of governing themſelves, provided it be in ſubordi- 


nation to the mother- -country. In this cafe, the adminiſtration ſhould be wholly | 


committed to the proprietors of lands, and chiefly to natives; for Juſtice i Is the 


natural confequence of property, and none are more intereſted i in the good go- 
vernment of a country, than thoſe who are intitled by their birth to the largeſt 


poſſeſſions in it. The Creoles, who have naturally a great ſhare of penetr ine, 


- a frankneſs of character, an elevation of ſoul, and a certain love of Nan 


which ariſes from thele valuable diſpoſitions, would be fo ſenſible of the marks 


of eſteem and confidence ſhewn them by the mother-country, in truſting them 


with the interior management of their own, that they would grow fond of that 
fertile ſoil, take a pride in improving it, and be happy in introducing i into the 


iſlands all the comforts of a civilized ſociety. Inſtead of that antipathy to 
France, which is a reflection upon her miniſters, and upbraids them with their 
ſeverity, ſhe would find in her colonies that attachment with which paternal 


kindneſs naturally inſpires children. Fear will reſtrain men while under the 


eye of a powerful and imperious maſter, but affection alone can command them 
at a diſtance. Attachment to the ſovereign 1s a principle which cannot be too- 


much encouraged or extended; but if it is neither merited nor returned, he will 


not long enjoy it. A ſullen diſcontent will ariſe, and ſpread from one province to 
another, and from the mother-country to the colonies. When the fortunes 
of all men are injured or nec che n and he: commotion becomes 


bee; va 


o n AT. vi. 
The Engtiſh ulm in the wel- ladies. . 


\H E Engliſh colonies, both in he iſlands and. on the continent of 3 
owe their eſtabliſnment chiefly to the civil and religious diſſentions which 


prevailed in the mother-country, during the greater. part of the laſt century. 
The ſettlements in the iſlands, however, are indebted for their firſt inhabitants, 


more eſpecially t 
ants, The remote cauſes that led to both emigrations, are intereſting and 


— connected wich the ſubject of this chapter. 


5 _ Every. 


Ex 
curious. We ſhall here conſider thoſe which introduced the former, as more 


' vibunals: and! chis ib wbst they: call adminifrotion; The govemors and in- CHAP. V. 


_ 


he civil, and thoſe on the continent, to the religious emi- © 


!! HISTORY OY MEDIC. 
BOOK Ill. | Every one acquainted with the progreſs of the Engliſh conſtitution knows, 
A that the regal authority, for a long time after the Norman conqueſt, was ha- 


M * _  Janced only by a ſmall number of proprietors of land, called Barons. Theſe 
EC Sf barons or nobles perpetually oppreſſed the people, one part of whom they held 
„ ina ſtate of vaſſalage, and the other in actual ſlavery. At the ſame time they 

were conſtantly ſtruggling againſt the power of the cfown ; with more or leſs 
ſucceſs according to the character of the leading men, of the prince upon the 
_ throne, and the ccncurrence of circumſtances. Theſe civil diſſentions occaſioned 
much bloodſhed ; and the kingdom was exhauſted by inteſtine wars, which had 
laſted; with ſhort intervals, for two hundred years, when Henry VII. aſſumed 


| : the reins of gcvernment, in conſequence of a victory gained over the adveiſe 
| | part; That able prince, who in his own right and by marriage united the claims 
1 . of the two rival houſes of York and Lancaſter, availed himſelf of the ſtate of 
5 depreſſion into which a ſeries of calamities had ſunk his ſubjects, to extend the 


| regal authority; the limits of which the anarchy of the fcudal government, 
though continually incroaching upon the prerogatives of the crown, had never 
been able to fix. Henry was aſſiſted in that undertaking by the Lancaſtrian 
party, which had placed him upon the throne, and to which he ſhewed a ſtrong 
partiality during his whole reign. The aſcendency acquired by this intereſt, was 
augmented by a maſter-ſtroke in policy; by a law permitting the nobility to 
Mar merdends; Peat d 156 on So Fo 
That indulgence, joined to a taſte for luxury, which then began to prevail in 
Europe, brought on a great revolution in the fortunes of individuals in Eng- 
land. The immenſe ficfs of the barons were gradually diminiſhed, and the 
eſtates of the commoners increaſed. The rights belonging to the ſeveral domains 
being divided with the property of them, it became ſo much the more difficult 
to unite the will and the power of many againſt the authority of one. The 
monarchs took advantage of this period, ſo favourable to their ambition, to 
govern without controul. The waning nobility were afraid of a power which 
was become formidable in proportion to their deeline; the commons, though 
clated with their riſing conſequence, ſeemed ſatisfied with the privilege of im- 
- Poſing all the national taxes; and the people, in ſome degree eaſed of their 
yoke, by this flight alteration in the conſtitution, became leis diſpoſed to inſur- 
rect ions, from a recollection of the deſolation and miſery which they had ex- 
perienced to be the conſequence of them. Thus while the nation was employed 
in looking for that mixed monarchy, which, never diſtinctly formed, had been 
deſtroyed during the civil wars, the ſovereign alone was preſented to their view; 
and the majeſty of the throne, the whole luſtre of which centred m han. Read 
do be the ſource of that authority of which it ſhould only be the ſign and viſible 
| Such Was nearly the ſituation of things, when the family of Stuart ſucceeded f 
the crown of England. James I. had from his 3 been averſe 3 
, limited authority; and as abſolute monarchy then prevailed all over Europe, it 
'was natural that he ſhould be ambjtious of the fame power as other ſovercigns. 


er 


Too wx rl cot Foul wil an pre, Boe Jane 
vs fr aware hee 0 prinees owed phate ine mdreiry to their on po- 
tical abilities, or to favourable circumſtances, not to the conſtitution or the 
——ů — He ded indeed to the crown of England 
by hereditary deſcent ; but the Engliſh nation had not been accuſtomed to look 
up to him through a line of royal anceſtor: born to rule them: he was foreign 
to their ſway; and as he poſſeſſed too little dignity to command reſpect, and 
too much ee pot 9 re anew ſpirit Ae e . in 852 
parliament. 1 {2 ** 

Other cauſes ctaſpired to 15 this pirit. The diſcovery of America had halt. 
ened the advancement of Europe. Nuvigatidn brough 
joe groin eee, ee. ons 
were:exrended; ad faſt advancing towards perfedtion. Literature was beginning 
to acquire the ornaments of taſte, and the ſciences to attain that degree of ſoli- 
dity bee a ſpirc of ca caleular on and commerce.  Theccircle of po- 
ſeveral hbdies chat compoſedithe monttrou ovary Gothics overnmen ft, rouſed d 
from. n en of Keen. e. 


% 
4 


On ah opted, eg mn _ + lncrodured, b 
maintaining diſcipline; and ſecuring the eranui ef me ee moſt op foe nh 
had acquired an unlimited aut ority. En > 


force or intrigue: but in England, the love of W natural to Et y re 
flecting mind ! excited in the e by the authors of ien i innovations, and 


awakened in the breaſts of the more part of the community by an 
eee e 1 the celebrated writers of antiquity, (who derived from their 


ne ; und the per Gedwe to a monarch 
n ptible, at the fame time that the Prey Aon 

of his protentions evident ——¼ than the nation v aſſetted irs rights, and en. 

tertained the ambitious thought of governing itſelf. 

lt was at this period that warm diſputes atofe between * Kiki: 1 the Palle 

ment. Both powers ſeemed to be making a trial of tlieir ftrengeh, by beben 
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aded. that an entire paſſive 


when it came to 
cuſſed: they; maintained that the ptople were an efſential-part, of the go- 
vernment, arty perhaps in an higher degree than the monareh. The one, it 
they, is the matter, the other rh form: now the form may, and muſt change 
for tbe preſervation of: the.marter,., The ſupreme Jaw is the welfare of abies. 
ple, not of the prince The king may die, the monarchy come to an end, and 
the ſtate, ſubſiſt wichout eithar monarch or throne. In this mange did our an- 
ceſtgrs. reaſon Ac de G4 | 4 \Hberry. : 2 they quarrelled, they Opp med - they 
threatened each other. James died in the midſt of thoſe debates, leaving his 
ſon to diſcuſs his claims. FL . 

The ex 5 nec of all ages men. 
1 abſolute power, occaſions: a coolneis in the min 
ple damps their courage, teſtrains: [EL genius, and throws a w nation LA 
a ſtate of le thargy. On the contrary, the commotion of a conſtitution tending 
towards liberty is irregular and rapid: it. is a continued fever, more or 1 
lent, but always attended with convulſions. England experienced 
patoxiſm in the begi 


hei Wanted t carty them into practice. 
At; and following 


his own 


The 4 Ht 2 e he diſſolvec 


arbitrary will, for ſcleven years, without once aſſembling the great council of 


the nat ion, rendered imſelſ grnerally odious to all ranks of men. His neceſſitics 
at laſt obliged him to ia Heure to that aſſembly which he pretended to deſpiſe : 
2 parliament was convoked and the court : party not being able io ſupport aim, 


the King was obliged to grant every ching required of him. 
The commons, before whom Charles had thus humbled himſelf, foftedd 8 


being ſatisfied,” or of. raiſing. fallen majeſty, exulted in his 838 Senſible 
of their power, they now ſet no bounds-t0 their; requiſitions, till the royal au- 
thority, was had he to ſhadow. The nobility afraid of linking with the throne, 
and the ancient gentry of be unged with the people, in this extremity 
onkel the cauſe of the ki 
the people, prepared to maintain their claims. Both parties had recourſe to 
arms; and their public and private animoſities brought on the ke 


ſpirit ſhe wi itſelf in ſo dreadful. a manner. Every day — 
freſh ſcenes; violence, which. appeared to have been. already c 

greateſt exceſs ; and theſe again were exceeded, by others ſtill more horrid Leere, 
by deeds more daring; and atrocious. It ſeemed as if the nation had been on 
the brink of deſtruction andi as if eyery wer had gern to #11 e un. 
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etended it was due to him 3 and that, na- | | 
— 7tional aſſemblies were only acceſſories, not the baſis, of the conſtitution. The | 
| parhamen rn exclaimed.againſt this doctrine, always,» 


kt he et cam which e, the 


banana of che ne Glance le d Thoughn wanof mo 
e en fond of power. He had not only ĩmbibed the | 
of kingſhip asd high. prerogative, but not farisfied, like 


'k . The perlen, ſupported by the great body of 


5 oth, kf the moſt obſtinate civil war, recorded in the annals of hiſtory. Neve T 
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LL HH TIES ve 1-2 ay ey ? 
Nen ene een reds - 
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* cen e to ſettle! . ＋ bY Shag Cena tens inducec 
others to follow them!. While the flames of ſedition were ſpreading in the mo- 


ther · country, the colonies grew up, and were peopled. The retugets who had 


fed from faction, were ſoon joined by the royaliſts, ho were oppreſſed by the ; 


ublican party, which had at length prevailed. Both theſe were followed by 


rep 
thoſe reſtleſs ſpirits; whoſe ſtrong pifſions urge them to great and daring projects ʒ 
WhO deſpiſe difficulties, dangers,” and fatigues and wiſh: to ſee no other; end of 


Yor bur 1 in beg eren e fortune; ; who know of webe amine affluence and 3 
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The iſlands were oY ſh len of: wed hi 


buſineſs, or of tradeſtien reduced by their creditors to a ſtate of in 


a gence and 


idleneſs. Unable as they were to fulfil their engage ments, this very mis fortune 5 
eNCe to. 


ME 


paved the way to their proſperity. After a few! years, they returned in afflu 
their own country, and met with the bigheſt reipect from thoſe very perſons by 


whom they had been perſe euted, and in-thoſe'very p laces from which they had 


been baniſhed with ignominy or contempt. This reiource was ſtill more neceſ- 
fary for milf ouided'Yourts,” who in entering upon the world'had'been-dr 
exceſſes of — —— If they had not quitted 


Ir native 


country,” ſhame and diſgrace, which never fail to depreſs the mind, would 
have prevented them from recovering either regularity of manners or publio 


eſteem. But in another country, here the experience they had of eee. 
e a leſſon of wiſdom, and where they did not labour under the difadvar 


tage of any unfavourable impreſſions, they found, after their misfortunes, à har - 


bour in which they could reſt with ſafety. Their induſtry made ante er | 


their paſt follies; and men who had left Europe like vagablands and who had 
diſgraced 1 i * _ penn recuraed N nen, and 8 of 


ſociety.” | 423 5 TEE | : D>F 316 3 

All thele ſeveral colonifis low at alding di ſpoſal, eine caring: a 
their lands, the moſt profligate ſet of men in the three kingdom 
deſerved death for capital crimes; but who, from motives of bumanit iy 
and ſound policy, were ſuffered to live and to work for the benefit of the ſtate; - 


Thoſe malefactors, who were tranſported for a term of years, which they were to 


| ſpend in ſlavery, became induſtrious, and acquired manneis, which placed /themy/ | 


once more in the way of fortune, and in the road to character. Ihe mother. 
country, however, was too much occupied with its own domeſtic diſſentions, to- 
think of giving laws to the iſlands under its dominion; and the coloniſts were 
not ſuffcientiy enlightened to draw up a ſyſtem of legillation fit for a ring 
community. While the civil war was rectifying the government of England, 


the colonies, juſt emerging from a ſtate of iniancy, formed their own conſtitu- 


tion on the model of the mother country. In each of theſe ſeparate ſettlements, 


a om . the king; a _— the peers ; and the deputics of the 
| | ſeveral. 
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governor; who occaſionally decides upon cauſes that have not been tried before, 
bur always in conjunction with the council, and by the majority of votes. 
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to the 


taxes, and judges. of tha adminiſtration. / . 


In orier to reconcile her own intereſts with the freedom of the - colonies. 
Devo Britain however took care that no laws ſhould there be enacted inconfilteac 


with her own. The governom whom the ſends thither not only take an oath, 


culture was at confined to tobacco, cotton, ginger, and 8 Some enter- 
priſing planters afterwards procured flips of eg. mg from Brazil; and they 
throve prodigiouſly, but to very little purpoſe. 


tive of the privy council takes away its effect. 


that they will not ſuffer the leaſt; infringement of that fundamental maxim, but 
all acis of the general aſſembly muſt be tranſmitted to England, and receive the 
approbation of the king and council before they can become a ſtanding law +. 
This precaution is neceflary. to prevent the governors from betraying 551 mother- 
_— to favour the colonies ; who, as they in gencral pay the governor's ſa- 
might otherwiſe make his compliance the mtaſute of their liberality. At 
the Fry _ ſuch a FG checks the governor's pride; and prevents him 
from becoming tyrannical. 2 a further reſtraint upon that ſpirit of rapaciouſ- 
neſs, witch n men to croſs the ſeas in queſt of riches, the government has 
ſubjected all placemen. r ſhall vielate the; laws of the colonies, to the ſame 
| rt which are nn in end i thoſe who treſpaſs againſt national 


precaut x thought ſuficient for the ſafety. e 
Deg cilia. —— in the mother-country. Their functi- 
ons are important. They.cne diligned-/2o preveac the abalc pf pon in the go- 
__—— — — — beer ere RG Rs 0h 


| amereſt-o the trade of eder wich the general th of the dation 
2 nn . ö 


mant to the: repreſencatons: of moſe Jv + 
In conſequence of theſe beneficent regulations, dictated equally by 8 


and ſound j the Engliſh iſlands ſoon grew happy, though not rich; Their 


The Engliſh were i t of 
this valuable plant, and erer it ſuch indifferent ſugar 


the art of managing 


that it would not ſell in Europe, or ſold only at the loweſt price. A ſeries of 


voyages to 2 however, . them the method of cultivating and 
manufacturing their canes; and the F who had ———— all 
the ſugar trade, in 1650 found in an ally, whaſe:competition wy ad viewed | 
. alouly;* 2 rival * was one day to ſupplant em. 


8 This i js the e goverment in alle the B. idm . Weſt — — dis the 


greater part of thoſe on the continent. It is c- lied real government, The other forms in uſe 


5 called Harter and FRE? governments, | of Rick we hall afterwards 1 857 oecd ; 
$0 vpes 
1 Reery - acquires the ſorce of # ſtatute, on receivin the. rena. bur he . 
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her colonies. - They themſelves ſent their commodities to all | —4 ol worl „ 
you they thought they could. be diſpoſed of to moſt 1 and indifcri- | 
minately admitted ſhips of all hations into theit harbours.” This unlimited free: 
Udi muſt of * courſe throw the greater part of their trade into the hands of that 
people, who, in conſequence of the low intereſt which their money bears, the 
| number of their ſhips,” and the reaſonableneſs of their duties of export and im- 
could afford to make the beſt terms; to buy at the deareſt, and ſell at the 
cheapeſt rate. This people was the Dutch. Ten of their ſhips were ſeen in the 
Engliſh colonies for one from the mother-country : they ſeized upon the profits 
of a variety of productions, which they had neither planted nor gathered, —_ 
The nation had paid little attention to this evil during the convulſions of the 
civil war; but as foon as theſe troubles were compoſed, and the ſtate reſtored 
to tranquillity by the very violence of its diforder, it began to turn its views to- 
wards 1 its diſtant poſſeſſions. It t perceived that thoſe ſubjects, who had taken re- 
fuge in America, would be loſt to the ſtate; if foreign powers were not excluded 
from their trade. The diſcuſſion of this point brought on the famous Naviga- 
tion Act in 1651, which prohibits all foreign ſhips from entering the harbours 
of the Engliſh iflands, and conſequently obliges their produce to be exported = 
directiy to the countries under the dominion of England. Though aware of the 
inconveniencies of ſuch an excluſion, the government was not alarmed at it: it 
conſidered the empire only as a tree, whoſe ſap muſt be turned back to the trunk, 
when it flows too freely to ſome of the branches. 3 
A fortunate circumſtance, however, for England v was, chat un retraining law 5 
could not then be enforced in its utmoſt rigour. The negligence in the execu- 
tion of it, allowed the colonies time to increaſe their ſugar plantations, by the 
ready ſale that they found for their produce, which enabled them to raiſe them- 
ſelves on the ruin of the Portugueſe. Theſe plantations made ſuch rapid progreſs 
in the ſpace of nine years, that, in 1660, when it was judged that the law might 
ſafely be put in execution in its full extent, the Engliſh were already maſters of the 
ſugar trade all over Europe; in the Mediterranean, the countries border- 
ing on which had continued faithful to the Portugueſe, on account of the act of 
re· exportation, which had been occaſioned by the navigation act. In order to 
attain ſuch ſuperiority, the new coloniſts had indeed been obliged greatly to lower 
the price of the commodity, but their plentiful crops made them ample amends - 
for that neceſſary ſacrifice ; and if other nations were encouraged, by this example 
of ſucceſs, to raiſe plantations of ſugar, at Raſt ſufficient to ſupply their own con- 
| ſumption, the Engliſh opened freſh markets, no leſs beneficial than the former. 
The only misfortune which they experienced during a ſeries of years, was that 
of feing many of their taken by the French, and fold at a low price 
The planter ſuſtained by this a double inconvenience ; the loſs of part of his pro- | 
duce, and of being obliged to {ell the remainder much cheaper than uſual, © 
Notwithſtanding theſe tranſient piracies, which always ceaſed in time of peace, | 
the produce 9 ſugar continued to R iſlands. It TM 
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8 Ma 44 pally to Europe forty thouſand hogſheads of ſugar; cach 
containing twelve hundred weight. Their exports, from 1708 to 1748, amount: 


| ed, at a medium, 10 ffty-thres 
be pon oi to . 1% 1 Hp 
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5775 they fell to ſeventy-five thouſand, ſix hundred, and ninety- 1 9. 
to following years, they amounted regularly to ſcyenty-thouſ; 
If we. inquire into the cauſe of this diminution, we ſhall 
ſtztce tivalſhip of France. That kingdom, w 
 —ative genius of its inhabitants, ſhould i be foremoſt in every undertaking, is ſo 
 reftrained by the nature of its government, that it is the laſt in becoming ac- 
quainted with its own advantages and intereſts. The French originally procured 
their ſugars from the Engliſh, and from the view of their proſperity, became 
deſirous of dividing their advantages. They made ſome ſugar at firſt far their 
own conſumption, and 
| ſoil; the advantage of freſh lands; the frugality of their planters, yet poor, all 
conſpired to enable them to ſell their ſugars at a lower price than that of their 
competitors. This advantage, the moſt important. that can be acquired in trade, 
where the commodity is equal, obtained them the preference in every market. 


pt 
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Accordingly as their produce increaſed, the trade N their rivals declined; and 


this decay was ſo rapid, that a nation which, in 1719, ſold nineteen thouſand, two 


hundred and tuo hogſheads to foreigners, fold no Dan en Fara, togiends 


ſeven. hundred, and fifteen in 1733 3 five. tnoL 
37, and none in 1740 f. 


173 i 
The planters in the Engliſh i fl 


1731, in order to; engage that aſſembly to prevent the ruin of a trade, that was. 


ene, eee ee Moſt peo-. 


ilit which. it * 1 2 when. roam cultivated, - - 
Sond. by ſome accidental calamity. But when it was made evident, by 1 
laid before 1 hou, thas the latter ure had been more plentiful than 
| to the method of reſtoring this ſource 
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+ Id. ibid. The increaſe in the 8 of ſogar i in the mother: country will not, as 1 
pretend, account for this decreaſe in exportation; for the produce, as appears from the foregoing. 
account, alſo decreaſed; a certain proof of the want of -4 market, ſo long as the lands are not 


exhauſted, unleſs a more e . neee ane ee we 
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the exatinels of which cannot be doubred, tat chow the rar Go 
be cee. four hundted, and thirty- nine hogi- 


ninety- three chouſand, eigbt 8 n But from _— to 


hich from its ſituation, and from the 


began to export it in 1716. The ſuperiority of their 


7 . : 
volution was completed. They had applied to parliament as early as the year 
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upon all ſugars br om Barbadoes. . That duty was ſoon extended. ta ge - 2} 
fagars of he iber iſlands, The eee of the lay ca og eee e 


having obliged chem to burden + | | 
able to withſtand a competi eee 1 — : e 
they ſaw.themſclves, to their inexpreſſible grief and morification, ſupplanted in all | 
quarters. Poſſibly theſe ĩſlands migh thave been reftored to their former proſperity,, 
by ſuppreſſing the duty of 0. oroainl | 
local adminiſtration, the enormous duties their commodities! pay on entering „ 
Great Britain. But the ſituation of the mother-country would not admit of ſoch . 
generoſity towards the colonics.; and the government thought it was ſufficiently: e 
liberal, when it granted them a permiſſion, in 1739, to ſend their ſugars directly ta 

all the ports of Europe. This conceſſion, which was contrary to the ſpirit of the 
Act of Navigation, proved ineffeftual, The French maintained their ſuy 
in all foreign markets; and the Engliſh iſlands: were obliged to content them- 
ſelves with furniſhing ſugars, which in 1755 amounted to _ pn gf. 
heads, merely for the conſumption of; the Britiſh . 1 20 OD 
For this ſupply England was indebted to her ancien ſſions, a; nab rin con- 
ſiderably to St. Chriſtopher's, the nurſery of all the Engliſh 3 French colonies: 
in the Weſt · Indies. Both nations landed there, as we have already ſeen * „ in 1623, 1 1 
and ſhared the iſland: between them. They ſigned a perpetual neutrality, and 1 1 
entered into a mutual agreement to aſſiſt each other againſt their common enemy | — nl 
the Spaniard, who for. a century ne eee er 9 Bye 4 9 
jealouſy ſoon divided thoſe whom imereſt had 7 e Le 
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ook ut.” Atte ans of king Jun: By „ the | 
— themſelves maſters of the whole iſland in — "The Englih ber 1 
ttt ene in 160; with a force ſulficient not only to revenge their defeat, 7775 
© repair their Loſſes. This expedition was conducted by colonel C ington and 
Six Timothy Thornhill,” The peace of Ryſwick put things on their old footing, 
But when war broke” out afreſh between the mother-countries, the long and 
obſtinate conteſt, in which both nations had alternately obtained the advantage, | 

was terminated" by the total expulſion of the French in 1702 3 and the cwelfth 
article in the treaty of Utrecht, which ceded the entire poſſeſſion of St. - 

pher's to the Engliſh, precluded their competitors from all hope of retun. 
Though tht nh both of coloniſts and Naves in the iſland; was at that time 
conſiderable, the Engliſh did not immediately reap all the advantages that might 
have been expected from ſuch an acceſſion of territory. The governors fold the 

_ conquered. lands for their own profit, or gave them away to their creatures; 

Te wn: it not  warrabe the duration of the ſale or grant beyond the term 
| ation; New governors, on the flighteſt diſguſt, diſpoſſelſec 

ad laid oùt vaſt ſums in pid their eſtates. 'The 

ſs of ieee 1 was ſtopt by this tyranny; till. the parliament of Great 

Britain took the matter into conſideration, and remedied the evil, by ordering 
that all ſuch lands ſhould be put up to public ſale, and the purchaſe money 
paid into the treaſury. After this een 15 50 atiot 1, the new plantations 1 
: 4 | cultivated as the old ones. 15/10 V'+3 TUE 255” 1 ENRCO7ITES "4 45% he f ah, 5 : : 51 
580 Chriſtopher's is about fifteen miles Ing ei except tow 
- the ſouth; where it is narrowed into an iſthmus which Joins it to a head land, al 
three miles long, and one and an half broad. The center of the iſland is full of 


Red by rocky precipices. The plains and de- 
; i „ _— are ret ae 2 as poſſible, are adorned 


neat and commodious habita lightful avenues and 
5 fountains.. 4 he; il ene ligh 


t and ſavdy; but very fruitul; and the 
f plantations are well watered by ſeveral Tm which run down both ſides of the 
mountains. The colony is divided i into nine pariſhes, and has two conſiderable 
principa of which is Baſſe Terre, formerly the capital of the French 

pat; the other, which always belonged to the . e is called Sandy Point. 
But an iſland in many reſpects ſo highly favoured by nature; and ſo much im- 

proved by art, has no harbours, nor any ching that has the appearance of one: on 

te contrary, the ſurf continually beats on the ſandy ſhore, at the ſew places gt 

0 for landing, with ſuch violence as has not only prevented the building of any 
quay or wharf, but renders the ſhipping and unſhipping of goods always incon- 
venient, and often dangerous. I his domeſtic inconvenience contributes, how- 
ever, to the ſecurity of the ſettlement, which is further defended by a ſort upon 
Brimſtone Hill, that mounts forty nine pieces of cannon, and has a good maga- 
ine of arms and military ſtores ; by en: Charles, which mounts forty: pieces of 
| cannon, and has likewiſe a well provided magazine; by Londo 


nderry F 
* the town. ab Raiſe Lene a, che tat; | and by fix bat 
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wich fed ax diene anding plac, And; mongrng beter aloe 


Sandee! 
That taſte for rural fe, which the Engliſh have — lng longer: than any 


civilized nation. in Europe, prevails remarkably at St. Chriſtopher” $. The co- + 
loniſts there never found the leaſt occaſion to form themſelves i into regular allem- — 


blies, in order to paſs away the time; and if the French had not left them 4 
town, where the manners of that volatile nation are ſtill preſerved, they x might 
ſtill have been acquainted with that kind of ſocial life, which is 19 4 of 
more altercation than pleaſure; which is kept up by gallantry, and leads to de- 
bauchery which commences with dancing, and ends in the quarrels of gaming. 
Inſtead * cheriſhing this image of union, which is in fact only the begin ginning 
of diſcord, the Engliſh planters live chiefly by themſelves, and in a friendly ; in. 
tercourſe with their neighbours : they live SY: but live happily ; their ſoul 
and countenance as ſerene as the clear ſky, under which they breathe a pure and 
wholeſome air in the midft of their plantations, and ſurrounded by their ſlaves. - 
Among theſe ſlaves, who are ſaid to be treated with paternal tenderneſs, we mee 
with a ſingular, and heroic inſtance of love and friendſhip. _ , Cn 

Two. negroes, both young, handſome, robuſt, courageous, and born with _ 


— 


ſouls of a ſuperior caſt, had been attached to each other from their infancy. | 


Partners in the ſame labours, they were united to each other by their mutual 


ſufferings ; ; which in feeling minds cement a ſtronger triendſhip than the partici- 


pation of pleaſures. If they were not happy, they at leaſt conſoled one ah 9 
in their miſery. Each was leſs wretched than either would have been aloge ; and 
a new paſſion ſeemed. only ne y to render their lot eligible. But love, Which 
ſo often pours a drop of comfort into the cup of human life, ſerved only to 
render their woes complete. A negro girl, who was likewiſe a ſlave, and whoſe 
eyes ſparkled, no doubt, with greater vivacity and, fire by the contraſt of her dark 
complexion, excited an equal flame in the hearts of theſe two friends. The girl, 
who was more capable of inſpiring than of feeling a particular paſſion, — 
readily have accepted either; but neither of them would deprive his friend of 
his miſtreſs, or could yield her up to him. Time only contributed to increaſ⸗ 
their torments, yet, without affecting their friendſhip or their love. Ottentimes 
did tears of anguiſh ſtream from their eyes, in the midſt of the demonſtrations 
of mutual regard, which they gave each other at che kant of the dear diſtr Ker 
of their ſouls, whoſe preſence threw them into agonies of deſpair ; and in their 
cooler moments they ſometimes vowed, that they would love her no more, and 
would rather die than forfeit each other's friendſhip. _ 
The whole plantation was moved at the fight of t heſe conflicts. The love of 
the two friends for the beautiful negro girl was the topic of every converſation, 
One day they followed her into a Wood. There each embraced her; claſped 


her a thouſand times to his heart; ſwore all the oaths of fond attachment, and | 
called her every tender name chat love can- inſpire ; then ſuddenly, with- 


out ſpeaking, or looking at each other, both at the ſame moment plunged a dag- 


ger into her breaſt, " She n while they 1 their tears and groans with 
. Ro. 


34. her 


* 


* 


Mo 


* 


voor m her dying Gghs. 
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aloud, and made the wood reſound wich their for 


the voice of diſtreſs, came running to their aſſiſtanee, and 
n with their kiſſes. 


of 


row. A llave 
at a diſtance ſaw them ſtifling the victim of their frantic paſſion 


© He called to ſome others, who ſoon came up, and found thoſe two ill fated friends 


embracing each other upon the body of that unhappy girl, and bathed in her 
blood, while they themſelves were expwng. in the ſtreams fe flowed from their 


own wounds. 
The man who is not moved at the fate of theſe cf youths, wit have 


| heart at once dead to the ſentiments of generoſity and tenderneſs. Such a man, 
. exclaims Raynal, from whom we have this anecdote, muſt have lived without 


commiſerating others, and will die without comfort; he muſt never have ſhed 
a tear, and none will ever be ſhed for him ®. 

The negroes in St. Chriſtopher's amount to about enenty-fivs thouſand, and 
the white people to between ſeven and eight thouſand. The annual produce of 


the iſland has of late been, one year with another, thirteen or fourteen thouſand 
hogſheads of ſugar, and ſome cotton; in all, to the value of near four hundred md 


thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. 


The produce of Barbadoes is ſtill more. confiderable,- though far ſhort of its 
Former exports. This iſland, which is ſituated to the windward of all the Carib- 


bees, appeared never to have been inhabited, not even by ſavages, when the Eng- 
liſh ſettled there in 1627. They found it covered with ſuch large and hard trees, 


that it required uncommon patience to fell them, and root them up : and when 
they had tolerably cleared ſome ground, the firſt produce which it yielded for their 
ſubſiſtence was ſo ſmall and ordinary, at the ſame time that their ſupplies from 


England were flow and precarious, that nothing bur the greateſt firmneſs and per- 
ſeverance could have carried them through ſo many diſcouragements, in proſecut- 


ing the nobleſt of human undertakings, the cultivating and peopling a deſert part 


of the globe. By degrees things began to wear a more proſperous appearance. 
Some of the trees were found to be ſerviceable to the dyers ; cotton and indigo 
agreed well with the foil; tobacco, the uſe of which was then become faſhionable 


all over Europe, anſwered tolerably ; and the ſoil began ny to ay alide Its 
lavage diſpoſition, and to ſubmit to culture. 


Amid all its difficulties, the colony in Bb es received: no kind of . | 


from government. On the contrary, that iſland was granted. by patent to the 
earl of Carliſle, whoſe right was diſputed by the earl of Pembroke, on account of 


a prior ſettlement made by Sir William Courteen, and a grant obtained in truſt 


for that gentleman. But notwithſtanding the diſorders occafioned by theſe inter- 
. claims, the colony continued to proſper. The calamities of England ſerved 

to people Barbadoes. During the arbitrary exertion of power under Charles I. 
and before it was checked by the parliament, many gentlemen and tradeſmen in 
Devonſhire, Cornwall, and other weſtern counties, being under melancholy y ap- 
nemo in naps to the fate W hob ern retired ken 3 and their ex- 
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great numbers. By theſe means an*iſland, which is no more than twenty-five 
miles in length, and fourteen in breadth, attained to the aſtoniſhing population 
of fifty thouſand white inhabitants, and eighty thouſand ſlaves ; and to a trade 


that e four hundred e with another of an hundred and fifty tons 


burden. - 
e the Kate af Barbadoes i in 1676, the pool of 3 irs 2080 proſperity. 


Never did the earth behold ſuch a number of opulent planters collected in 4 
narrow A compaſs, or ſo many rich productions raiſed in ſo ſmall a ſpot. Not 


after the reſtoration, Charles II. created thirteen baronets from the gentle- 
men of this iſland ; ſome of whom were worth ten thouſand pounds a-year, and 
none ſo little as one thouſand. But Barbadoes has long been on the decline, 


The competi 


grated to the other Engliſh ſettlements in North America or the Weſt wy par- 


ticularly to Jamaica; and in 4692, a terrible contagion attacked i it, and ſwept 
off great part of its remaining inhabitants. 


loſt many of them in fruitleſs expeditions againſt che French ſettlements. _ The 


ſoil likewiſe began to fail, and at preſent yields nothing without manuring; 3 ſo 1 


that the population and opulence of this celebrated iſland are now much reduced. 


It is only, however, in compariſon with itſelf that Barbadoes can be con- 
ſidered in any other than a proſperous ſtate. It ſtill contains about fifteen 


thouſand white inhabitants, and near fifty thouſand ſlaves, and ſhips an- 


nually above twenty thouſand hogſheads of ſugar; a proportional quantity 
of rum and molaſſes, and ſome cotton, ginger, and aloes. Beſides Bar- 


badoes, which is the only trading colony belonging to England in the 


Windward Iſlands, derives conſiderable advantages from its commercial 


tranſactions. Almoſt all the ſhips laden with ſlaves from the coaſt of Africa 
land there, and it ſeldom happens but they diſpoſe of their compliment. In this 


traffic no diſtinction is ever made of age or ſex: the whole cargo is ſold for ſo 
much a head. Theſe negroes, which the merchants have purchaſed by the ſhip 


load, they retail to the Engliſh planters, on their own and the nei ghbouring | 
iſlands ; 421 the refuſe is ſmuggled into the French and Spaniſh iſlands, in EX | 


change for ſpecie or Weſt India commodities. By theſe different means, Barba- 
does is enabled to maintain its eſtabliſhment, which is very conſiderable, with great 


reputation. The governor's place is not worth leſs than five thouſand pounds a 
year, and the reſt of the officers have valuable ſalaries or perquilites. Its 


_ militia conſiſts of fix regiments. of infantry, three of cavalry, and one troop of 
guards, all ſtout men, and well diſciplined. Nor does this valuable iſland de- 


pend for its defence merely upon theſe forces. Nature and art have conſpired 


to ſecure to England the poſſeſſion of Barbadoes. Dangerous rocks and ſhoals 
render two thirds of its circumference inacceſſible ; and on the part where ir 
may be approached, lines have been drawn, and forts erected at Py diſtances, 
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tion of the French iſlands hurt its trade; many of its people emi- ; 


War raged at the ſame time with 
this diſtemper; and the Barbadians, who had raiſed a conſiderable body of men, 


apts was followed by people of inferior n who SR 1 in CHAP. vil. 
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5 Bridge · toun, the capital of Barbadoes, contained about fifteen hundred | hend- | 
ſome houſes before the deſtructive fire, which laid the greater part of it in 

aſhes, about twenty years ago. It is not yet perfectly rebuilt. The other towns 
are inconſiderable, but the face of the country is remarkably rich and beautiful; 
pays. here and there into gentle hills, and every where ſmiling under the be- 
influence of cultivation; with the verdure of the ſugar-canes, the bloom 
. po. fragrance of the groves of orange, lemon, lime, and citron- crees; with 
the guavas, papas, aloes, and a vaſt multitude of other elegant and uſeful plants, 

that riſe intermixed with the gentlemens ſeats, which are thickly ſown in 
every part of the iſland. In a word, there is no place in the Weſt Indies equal 
to 0 Barbadoes 1 in point of numbers of people, cultivation of che foil, and thoſe 

cies and conveniencies which reſult from both. 

Antigua is leſs agreeable, but at 33 not leſs fertile. This iſland, 3 
is about twenty miles long, and twelve broad, was found totally unichabired i in 
1629, by ſome Frenchmen who fled thither on being driven from St. Chriſtopher's 
by the Spaniards. The want of rivers or ſprings, which probably was the rea- 
ſon. 0 no ſavages had fixed their abode there, induced the French fugitives to 
leave it, as ſoon as they could recover their former habitations. But the Eng- 
1 more enterpriſing than the French or the Caribs, flattered themſelves that 

ſhould overcome this grand obſtacle by collecting the rain- water in ciſterns; 
an expedient which has ſucceeded wonderfully, that water being found very pure, 
and extremely light and wholeſome. They accordingly eſtabliſhed a ſettlement, 
though in what year is not exactly known. It only e that 1 in 1640 there 


i were about thirty Engliſn families on the iſland. 
This number was not much increaſed, when Charles II. ben derne annie 


the property of Antigua to lord Willoughby. His lordſhip ſent over at his own 
Expence, in 1666, a conſiderable number of inhabitants. It is probable, how- 
ever, they would never have enriched themſelves by the culture of tobacco, in- 
digo, and ginger, the only commodities which they raiſed, had not colonel 
| Codringron, the great benefactor of the Britiſh Weſt Indies, in 1680, introduced 
into that iſland, which was then reſtored to the dominion of the ſtate, a ſource of 
opulence by the culture of ſugar, to which the ſoil is particularly adapted. An- 
N now began to flouriſh, and continued to advance in proſperity till the be- 
ning of the preſent century, when it laboured under the oppreflive government 
of colonel Park ; who in defiance of the laws, and regardleſs of morals and de- 
corum, indulged himſelf in the moſt unbounded acts of licentiouineſs. On a 
complaint made to the court of England, he was ſummoned home to anſwer for 
his conduct. But he delayed his departure under various pretences; and the 
principal members of the council, who had formerly been unable to put 
a ſtop to exceſſes which they abhorred, and the renewal of which they feared, 
ſummoned the coloniſts on the 7th of September, 17 o, to protect their repre- 
* to defend the fortunes of the public, and to put an end to ſo NT 
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him off de iſland; but as this could only be effi 


who ſurrounded his houſe, in which attempt ae of 
wen Ae an theit thirſt of e ee 


the tyrant, and threw: his body naked, into the 
by thoſe whoſe bed be had diſhonoured. ., The n 
ma by the ſacred rights of humanity than zeal 
looked: an 26. of violence: which. her vigilance; ought 10 have Ant 
will eas be diſtiaguiſbed in biſtory by this terrible example of j zoltice.,.....- 
colony, from the æra of its deliverance, continued to advance in Si 
5 population, without any remarkable occurrene 
the commerce; and induſtry of che iſland was ſuddenly ſuſpended. by the diſcovery 
of an alarming conſpiracy, -, The negro 
gjap:of.all.the: white jnhabitants.of the iſland, and to make themſclye 
The h of the month, the anniverſary. of the con 
George IL was pitched upon for — execution of this barbarous ptqect; hut 
zo vernor's lon, hapy ening at that time, the ball and other rejoic- 
oſtponed till the thirtieth. This circpm- 
3 the.conſpiratos alto delay the execution of! their en Whthe 
cont: ivance Naa af che:ſame mature with the gunpowder: 
ing che reign of James I. namely, to convey; powder under = hail-ogm, and 
by one exploſion to blow _— he whole company. I he hatchers of this infernal 
eps were 8 Tomboy, and Hercules, three 22 ür a n M rare 
; Court mas: » be ing | es tbe: lan 
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nin, a al the whites — wich. 


ht Ne bY ll oxer the le % fo ang ſignals for the 


exten 100 60 be keps long-ſocret's 
gave great zoom for ſuſ neten. then mere 
eee e " þ of ebcrYame — 

tion, they confeſſed the whole of the conſpiracy as here related, and expired with 
ſeveral of their accomplices by the moſt exeruciating tortutes. Others were 
doomed to rats by eee wad: Aivgering deaths as ale n dige ta tivi 
ty. 0 2 74 EFT 7 r 
Antigua ad 1b; and is ſuppoſed to oontein bear ten, thou- 


en inhabitants, and — hoot laves. 43 mc "tant is 
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bour of the ſame name, * Fon James. It is the reſidence of the 


governon· 


e, till October 1736, when all 
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ratied 1 an eee pitch of proſperity before the end of the 


| irants are fil diſtinguiſhed in the Weſt Indies, for regularity of conduet. / This 


1 Dee is carried'on. Pb beſt port in the iNand js 
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7 did. 1 not fertle there, doe ns ir the name 89800 it 
Catalonia. It is almoſt round, 


and abut eighteen miles in —— The 1 is unsren but the 


et ars and other valuable trees, and the vallies, almoſt all 


3 was ſettled in 1632, by Sir Thomas Warner, 


ve od emer 
re very fertile. 


except o belonging to the Iriſh Reer extholics.! - "Theſe were ſoon jiined by 


numbers of their brethren and' countrymen; who; in conſequence ot the en- 


rles and James II. 


couragement which they received under the reigns of 


3 s were all changed for ſugar plantati- 
And i ir was ſuppoſed to contain — thouſand white inhabitants. Its popula- 

is till conſiderable for its extent, and its produce not contemptible. Not- 
withſtanding: the ravages of war and of the elements, it exports an ne be. 
| and fix thouſand hogſheads of ſugar; the culture and g 
8 Ni 6 ex for ten thouſand ſlaves, and about three . 


which makes the loading 'and' unloading of ſhips both difficult and dangerous 
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cen able ro bring two thouſand fighting ien into the field; and to have contained 
2 irty-five. thouſand. inhabitants, of all colors, ages, and ſexes.” Admitting, 
however, that ſuch A population, within the compaſs of fixteen miles, ſhould: Be 
ſomewhat e ted, Kill it will ſhew the amazing but infallible effect of vir- 
tue in promotin the proſperity of a well regulated commun. 
But not virtue itſelf is at all times able to ſecure either in le or ſocieties 
from the calamities of nature or the i injuries of fortune. In r689 a dreadful mor. 
tality ſwept away half this happy colony. It was plundered in 1706 by a French 
ſquadron, which carried off: three or four thouſand ſlaves. The year following 
1 the ruin of Nevis was completed by the moſt violent hurricane ever known. 
Since this ſeries of diſaſters it has recovered' a' little; and at preſent it contains 
near three thouſand white inhabitants; about eight thouſand blacks, and exports 
between four and five thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, beſides rum and molaſſes. 
England draws few productions from Barbuda, which is the property of the 
Codrington family. Anguilla, or the Virgin- Iſlands; the inhabitants of Which, 
computed to be about ten thouſand, of all colours and conditions, acquire a 
conifortable ſubſiſtence by breeding of cattle, and raiſing proviſions for the larger 
iNands. The. Virgin-Iflands have been lately put under a regular form of go- 
vernment. © Their coaſts, every where ſprinkled with rocks, are famous for ſhip- 
wrecks, and particularly for the loſs of ſeveral of the Spaniſh galleons. But happily 
for the trade and navigation of theſe iſlands, nature has placed in the middle of 
them a large baſon of three or four leagues broad, and ſix or ſeven long, in 
which ſhips may anchor landlocked, and ſheltered from all winds. The Buc- - 


cancers call this the Virgins Cang way. Its proper name is he Bay of Sir Francis 
Drake, who firſt entered it in 1580, when he made his attack upon St. Domingo. 
But it is time to quit theſe inconſiderable ſettlements, and Proceed to Jamaica, 
che moſt valuable poſſeſſion of the Britiſh crown in the Weſt Indies. This iland, .. 
which is nearly of an oval figure, is about an hundred and ſeventy miles in length, 

and near ſixty at its greateſt breadth. It is in a manner interſected by a ridge of 

hills, ſteep and rocky, called the Blue Mountains. On each fide of theſe moun- 
tains, are chains of ſmaller eminences, which grow gradually lower. The higher 
mountains are entirely unfit for culture; but their barrenneſs does not prevent them 
from being covered with a prodigious quantity of trees of different kinds, in perpe- 
tual ſpring, which ſtrike their roots through the clefts of the rocks, and attract the 
moiſture depoſited there by the frequent rains, and by miſts which almoſt con- 
tinually brood upon their lofty ſummits. Thoſe mountains are alſo the parents of 


a great number of copious rivulets, which tumbling down their rugged ſides in ca- 


tarafts, form amid the rocks and precipices, in combination with the ſhining ver- 
dure of the trees, the moſt pleaſingly romantic proſpect in nature. But the waters 


of theſe rivulets, which deſcend from the regions of ſterility, and fertilize the 


plains. below, are in general brackiſh” and unwholeſome. + Fortunately other 


RR and the defect in the water is 
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| ec by Columbus. in 1494, | en 

ho. Ten ears after he was thrown upon it, 25 we have already feen ®, by a 
| florm ; and being unable to get away, by reaſon of the loſs of In hips. he im- 
"ou the humanity of the ſavage inhabitants, who gave him all the affiſtance 
that natural pity ſuggeſts. But thoſe people, who cultivated no more land than 
was merely ſufficient to ſupply their own wants, ſoon grew tired of maintaiting | 
ſtrangers: to the manifeſt riſque of ſtarving themſelves : they b bring in 
proviſions with reluctance; they furniſhed them with a Iparing hand, and 3 
ened to withdraw them altogether. Such a reſolution muſt quickly have proved 
fatal to Columbus and his. companions, whoſe exiſtence depended on the good- 
will of the natives. In this extremity. that great navigator took advantage 
of one of thoſe natural phenomena, in which a man of genius and learning may 
ſometimes find a reſource among the ignorant. By his kill in aſtronomy he 
| knew, that there was ſoon to be a total eclip ſe of the moon. He aſſembled all 
the caziques in the neighbourhood, on the Te before it happened ; and after re- 
proaching then for their fickleneſs, in withdrawing their affection and aſſiſtance 
from men hom they had lately revered, he told Fe that the Spaniards were 
the ſervants of the Great Spirit, who made and governed the world; that this 
_=_ who reſides in heaven, offended at their r to ſupport men, who were 

objects of his particular favour, was preparing to puniſh their crime with ex- 

emplary ſeverity; and that the moon, that very night, ſnould withold her light, 
and appear of a bloody hue, as a xSgn.s of an wrt, and an ben of che 


ifferend the people of America; bthers, with the credulous alto. 
. e . to-barbarians- : but when the moon began gradually to be dark: 
ened, and at length appeared of a red colour, all were ſtruck with terror. They 
conſternation to their houſes, and returning to Columbus loaded with 
| threw them at his feet, conjuring him to intercede with the Great 
eb in chair bei, Seeming to be moved by their entreaties, he promiſed to 
-omply-with their defire ; and a few minutes after told them, that Heaven was 
appealed by their repentance, and nature would ſuddenly. reſume its wonted 
_ courſe, The e went off ; the moon recovered her ſplendour ; and from 
that day forward, Columbus and his aſſociates were not only furniſhed profulely 
with proviſions, during their ſtay in the iſland, but the natives, with cee 
attention, avoided every thing that could give them offence tf. 1 
The Spaniards however did not eſtabliſh themſelves in Jamaica till the year I 509, 


ben Don Diego Columbus, - ee | e ee 
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ons M left in his delightful iſland, to Preſerve the memory of a numet- - 
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natives proved unſucceſsful, after LibGar and 1 be com ld the de- 
ſtruction of the few Indians, \ who' eſcaped the fury of the firſt "ihvaders, * | 'S bs 
Jago de Ia Vega was the only 6he AT ſapported"ufelf;' and” the inhabi- 
rants of that 5 plunged 5 idleneſs, che ufa! conſe ence of tyranny after 
devaſtation, were content to live upon the produce of their antations, LY 
trifling « oyerplus of which they ſold to the Mies that palled by their coaſts. Th 


whole population” of the "colony, confined to the f wall territory that fed 5 15 He 


of fluggards, conſiſted of fifteen hundred Spaniar Is, and an equal, number” of. 


negroes, when the Engliſh made themſelves maſters of the illand in e 1 

The conquerors brought along with th 
Engliſh colony at firſt conſiſted only of three thouſand: of that fanatical .foilitia, 
which had fought and triumphed . the Randards of tlie republican Party. 
Theſe were ſoon joined by a multitude of royaliſts, who were in hopes 
reſt and peace in A if not comfort afrer't their defeat. Bat the animolities 


_—_— 


em the fatal | ſeeds of diſcord. OOTY * 


of finding. 
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which had fo long, and with ſo much Violence, a itated rhe two Parties in Europe, 4 5 
followed them acroſs the Atlantic. One patty inſolently exvlted in the 1855 TR 


tection of Cromwell, whom they had raiſed upon the ruins of the throne : 


other truſted to the friendſhip of colonel Doyley, governor of the inland, 1 59 
was himſelf a royaliſt at his heart, though he had entered into the ſervice of the 
Protector, and accompanied Pen and Venables i in that” expedition which ermis, | 
nated in the conqueſt of Jamaica . The prudence of Doyley, who was ins 
truſted with the government of the iſland by theſe two commanders, only could 
have prevented Ne renewal of thoſe ſcenes of horror and bloodſhed, which bad N 
been familiar to both parties in England. Thrice did Cromwell ſuperſede him, 
and he was as often reinſtated in lis authority by the death of his intended ſuc- 


ceſſors, ſoon after their arrival in the Weſt Indies. All conſpiracies againſt him 


were diſcovered and fruſtrated: nor did the precarious foundation on which he | 
held his government prevent him from executing juſtice on che mutineers. He 
never ſuffered the ſmalleſt breach of diſcipline to go unpuniſhed ; and he always 7 


kept the balance even beryreen the two 0 17 a rigi e of con- py 
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well as by the yigour. of his character. He could never be prevailed upon to 
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ry, being content to live upon the produce of his own plantati- 
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of the iſland. But when Charles II. was reſtored to the throne of bis anceſtors, 


of civil government was eſtabliſhed in Jamaica, modelled like that of the other 


© & # 


9 
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the ſum he has borrowed, his plantation is appraiſed by twelve planters who are 
his equals: and the creditor is obliged to take the eſtate in full payment, though 
the appraiſement ſhould fall ſhort of the debt; but if the value of the plantation 
_ Exceeds the debt, he mult, in that caſe, refund the overplus. Though this regula- 
tation leaves room for partialities, it furniſhes a compenſation for any evil that 
can thereby be occaſioned by its general operation, in abating the rigour of lau- 
ſuits againft the planters. Its tendency is indeed equally friendly to men and 
lands. The creditor is ſeldom a ſufferer, becauſe he is on his guard; and the 
© debtor is obliged to be more vigilant and honeſt, if he expects to find credit. 
- Confidence then becomes the baſis of all agreements ; and confidence is only to 
be gained by the reputation of honeſty, which is cloſely connected with the prac- 
wear vices. "P | 3 
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2 The 
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The Ky had acquired both wealth od fame before theſe falutary ns were char. 7 

enaRed. Some of the original adventurers, both royaliſts and republicans, who at EL 
had never been habituated to civil life, actuated by a reſtleſs diſpoſition, and a love , 
of plunder, to Which they had been accuſtomed during the civil wars, enlifted!'' _ 7 
themſelves among the Buccaneers, and committed depredations upon the Spaniſh 
ſhips and ſettlements. Jamaica was the place to which the ſpoils of Mexico and 
Peru were always brought by the Engliſh Buccaneers, and frequently, as we have 
already had occaſion to obſerve, by the French. They found in this A | £772 2 
more freedom, and: better reception, accommodation, and protection than Be OE = 
where elſe; whether for landing, or ſpending as they pleaſed the wealth ariſing 1 FF 
from their booty. Here extravagance and debauchery ſoon reduced them again 
to indigence. This grand incitement to their ſanguinary induſtry, made them 1 
haſten to commit freſn depredations. Thus the colony reaped the benefit of F 
their perpetual viciſſitudes of fortune, and was enriched by their rapacity as well | 

as their Fame, IF the 5750 n 151 Wil to their want and their nt | 

dance. On, „ I. 
WE wealth \ lich flowed i into os yn dent this Sane; gave abhyicy wo” e 
every branch of induſtry ; and when the Buccaneers were ſuppreſſed, proveda 

freſh ſource of opulence, by facilitating the means of opening a clandeſtine trade 

be the Spaniſh ſettlements. This trade was carried on in a very ſimple man- 

An Engliſh veſſel pretended to be in want of water, wood, or proviſions; 

tha her maſt was broken, or that ſhe had ſprung a leak, which could not de 
diſcovered or ſtopped without unloading. | The Spaniſh governor, on this repre= © 
ſentation, permitted the veſſel to come into the harbour to refit ; but in order to 
_ exempt himſelf from all ſuſpicion of betraying the confidence of his court, he % 
oe a ſeal to be affixed to the door of the warehouſe where the goods | 
depoſited, while another door was left unſealed, through which the mer⸗ | ; Fit. DO 
chandiſe exchanged in this trade, was carried in and out by ſtealth. When the = ET 
whole tranſaction was ended, the Engliſh captain, who was always in want of 0 
money, requeſted that he might be permitted to ſell as much as would pay his 
charges; and that liberty was always granted, though ſeemingly with great re- 
luctance. This requeſt was neceffary that the governor or his agents might ſafely - 
diſpoſe of the goods they had clandeſtinely purchaſed, and which could not other- ' 
wife have been | expoſed to public ſale. They were all W to be bag 6 un- 
der the permiſſion of humanity. | 
The court of Madrid thought to put a ſtop to this illicit commerce, by pro- 8 5 
hibiting the admiſſion of all foreign ſhips into their American harbours under = , 
any pretence whatſoever, and appointing Guarda Coſtas to keep them at a diſ- = 
tance. | But the people of Jamaica calling in fofce to the aſſiſtance of artifice, ſup- 

ported themſelves in the poſſeſſion of this trade by the protection of the * ugliſn 

men of war, allowing the captain a certain perquiſite out of their profits; or N 

they bribed the captains of the Spaniſh Guarda Coſtas, who avoided the latitudes 
where they were to paſs. So true it is, That kings in vain make regulations chae > . 


arc inconſiſtent with the e intereſts of their people. 
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| - has been. ſucceeded, Bente * 


on the Spaniſh. coalts as are læaſt frequented; eſpecially,thoſe of Brow... five Js "Wn 
at, der an gen diſtner from Forte Belo; 2, perſon 
who, ſpeaks the Spaniſh. lang 


tig zan adjacent. country. of the arrival of che ſhip. The neus is ee 


with amazing ſpeed to the moſt diſtant parts: the merchants haſten to the. 5 "i 


ſity has dictated. The ſhip's. company is divided into ure parties. "Wh; "4 
the-firſt is entertaining, the purchaſers-with the moſt engaging ciyilities, and 5 1 
ing at the ſame time a watchful eye, in order to prevent them from exereiſing 

ir. habitual dexterity in ſtealing, the ſecond. is e in receiving the 
vanilla, indigo, cochineal, gold, and ſilver, of the Spaniards, in e 
ſlaves, ſilks, linens, and other commodities. The third 6 ch 1 
time, is under arms upon deck, in orde 1.t0 provide. for the —84 of the vellel , LF 
and to take care not te admit at once a greater number of people than might be 
commanded, in caſe of any diſturbance... When the tranſactions are finiſhed, Sn 
ſhip puts to ſea, and crawds all the ſail-poſlible till ſhe gets beyond the forbidden 


latitudes ; and the Spaniſh merchant, in order to, prevent a diſcoyery, avoids the N 


high roads, and goes through bye; ways with the negroes he has purchaſed, who 
are loaded with the merchanc 1 5 ich in divided into pargels of A Tas, 


This manner of trading has, bees long, carried on faccebfally, to the great 
emolument of the colonies of both nations, when Spain ſubſticuted regiſter- 
ſhips in place of the galleons. ; That, arrangement ſuddenly diminiſhed j it. By | 
furaiſhiog the Spaniſh, ſettlements with a more frequent and plentiful ſupply of . 
European goods from the mother · country, and theſe at a more moderate rate 
than eee it leſt them under little temptation to run the riſks of a contra · 
1 and the Engliſn under till leſs to ſupply. them, as their hazards were 
The Britith, miniſtry: ſaw. with concern the loſs of ſo valuable a 
2 of trade, and in order to recover it, made Jamaica a free port in 1766. 


Immediately the Spaniſh, ſhips flocked thither from all parts of America, to ex- 
change their gold and ſilver, and other valuable 5 for the manufac · 


cures of England and had it not been for the reſtriction which excludes all com- 


modities of the ſame nature with thoſe of Jamaica, it is Probable that the 


productions of Hiſpaniola might alſo have found their way into its harbours. 


Ferhaps the parliament thought this adyantage might have been overbalanced by 


other inconveniencies attending ſuch a licence. But however that may have been, 


ũt is certain that Jamaica has been benefited by the opening of its ports, even 


under the preſent reſtriftions, though not ſo much as was at firſt expected; and 
ho its merchants have lately carried on a lucrative trade with the interior parts of 


Mex by means of the Engliſh ſettlements on the Mara ſhore, at Black 
River, and i in the Bay of Honduras. 


eres nt of theſe ſettlements, Goth L book l. chop. i. p. 389, 393, 394 


8 


* 


with the riches that Jataica derives from its plantations. The firſt culture the * 9 
ded to was that of cacao, which they found eſtabliſſied by the Spa-. 354 N : 

; niards. It proſpered as long as thoſe plantations laſted, which had eee. 8 „ 
A ” 


over to England as their own produce. The expence incurred to governm 
on this account, cannot however be conſidered as waſte, as it is ultimately bene 


. „ bt e e und p precarious commerce, is : ths; os a CHAP. „ 
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who made cacao their principal food, and their only traffic. The new. 
planters perceived that they began to decay, and attempted to renew them; 


eaſily: diſcouraged by adverſe circumſtances, as active when ſucceſs accompanies 
their endeavours, gave up this culture, and applied themſelves to that of indigo „ 
which was increaling faſt, when the parliament ruined it by aninjudicious and op- 
preſſive duty. The miniſtry have ſince endeavoured to retrieve their error, by 
not only taking off the duty, but encouraging the culture of indigo by a bounty, 


of about ſix-pence on every pound weight. raiſed in the Britiſh ſertlements. Bunt . 


this generoſity ſhew 
only been productive of abuſes." In order to obtain the bounty. the people of 


itſelf too late, in regard to Jamaica, and has hitherto 


that iſland procure indigo from the F rench colony in Hiſpaniola, and lend i it + 


ficial to the nation; and as there is great plenty of uncultivated lands in Jamaica, 
the inhabitants may in time be tempted to put into their own pockets the money 


chat they give to foreigners for a eee roach bags OE rae ws wet rg” | 


without diminiſhing their other cultures. „„ 2803 
Before the culture of indigo was given 19 at Jamaica, that of cotton was in 


a a proſperous ſtate.” The iſlands in the American archipelago produce cotton 


ſhrubs of various ſizes, which thrive without any culture, eſpecially in low and 
marſhy grounds. Their produce is of a pale red; ſome paler than others, but 
ſo ſhort that it cannot be ſpun. None of this is dre: to Europe, MP. i. E 

might be uſefully aig in the manufacture of coarſe hats. The cotton : 


| ſhrub that ſupplies our manufactures, requires a dry and ſandy ſoil, and ſucceeds Eb -: fs 
beſt in grounds that have been frequently tilled ; not but 3 the plant 8 1 


pears more flouriſhing in freſh lands, than in choſe which are Already exhauſted, _ 
but while it produces more wood, it bears leſs fruit. A weſtern: expoſition i is 
fitteſt for it. The culture of cotton begins in March and April, and continues 
during the firſt ſpring· rains, commonly in May. Holes are made at ſeven or 
eight feet diſtance from each other, and a few ſeeds thrown in. When they have 


ſprung to the height of five or fix inches, all the plants in each hole are pulled up, 


except two or three of the ſtrongeſt. Theſe are cropt twice before the end of 
Auguſt. This precaution is the more neceſſary as the ſhrub bears no fruit till 
after the ſecond pruning; and if it were ſuffered to grow higher than four fert, the 
produce would both be leſs and more difficult to gather. The ſame method i * 


purſued for three years; for ſo long the ſhrub will continue to yield, if it cannot 


be conveniently renewed oftener. It vill not thrive, if great care is not taken to eq 
pluck up the weeds that grow about it. F requent rains promote its growth, bur | 


if oy: 1 2 hurtful; and dry weather is N neceſſary at the 
35. e Ex _ ſeaſon 


. 


but either from want of care or ſkill, they did not ſucceed. The Engliſn, as 5 175 N 
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| flower blows at che extremity of its branches; and the piſtil of this. Bower changes 


from the wool, with which they are naturally mixed. This 1s 


the conſiſtence of a turnip. The culture of ginger 
that it will keep 
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. ſeaſon of eden, i one e prevent th coun ſom being diſcoloured and” 


The cotton ſhrub bears fruit within nine or ten months So Supt; | A 


of the ſize of a pigeons egg, which opens, and divides itſelf into —4 
When it is all gathered, the ſeeds muſt be ſeparated . 
performed by means 
of a cotton-mill ; which is an engine compoſed of two rods of hard wood, about 
eighteen. feet long, two inches in circumference, and fluted two lines deep. 

Fhey are confined at both ends, ſo. as to leave no more diſtance between them - 


than is neceſſary for the ſeed to ſlip through. At one end is a kind of little mi 


ſtone; which being put in motion by the foot, turns the rods i in contrary direc- 
tions. Thus they ſeparate the cotton, and throw out the ſeeds contained in it. 


; While the culture of cotton declined in the other Engliſh ilands, i it continued 


to floufiſh more and more in Jamaica till 1766, when it received a ſevere 
check. The government finding that the cotton of its own colonies was not ſuffi- - 


into a pod 
when the cotton is ripe. 


#3 LEE 


cient to employ the national manufactures, then took off the duties. which had 


formerly been impoſed upon foreign cottons. The granting of ſuch a freedom as 
' muſt neceſſarily increaſe the importation, and reduce the price of an unwrought . 


commodity, deſerves the higheſt praiſe : a provident adminiſtration, how- 


. would have proceeded farther ; it would have granted a temporary 


bounty upon all cottons imported from the Britiſh ſettlements, in order to pre- 


vent the planters from feeling the diminution in price, which muſt at firſt ariſe. - 
from a foreign com n. But it has been the misfortune of our miniſtry, for 


ſome time paſt, to do things only by halves; to ſee but one ſide of an object: 


hence that ſeries of blundering meaſures, to ule no harſher term, and inefficaci- 
ous exertions into which the nation has been led, by a ſet of men whoſe hearts 
perhaps are not worſe than thoſe of their fellow-ſubjets, but whoſe ideas are too 
contracted to diſcern the true intereſts, and whoſe. ſpirit is. 10⁰ fee ble for the 8 


vernment of a great and widely extended empire. 


Wbatever may be the fate of their cotton, the inhabitants of 3 have! no 
occaſion to be afraid of competition in one culture, namely that of ginger. 


This plant, which never grows above two feet high, is rather buſhy. Its leaves 
_ exactly reſemble ruſhes, only they are ſmaller. It is propagated by one of its 
| ſhoots, which is planted towards the end of the rainy ſeaſon, and ſprings up in a 


week's time. When the leaves turn yellow, and are withered, the ginger is ripe. 
It is then pulled up, and expoſed to the ſun or wind to dry. The roots, which 
ate the ole uſeful part, are flat, broad, of different forms, but moſtly reſem- 
bling the foot of a gooſe, Their ſubftance is cloſe, heavy, white, Com and of 
is eaſy, and by no means ex- 
penſive. A ſingle man may undertake it; and the root has this double advantage, 
for many years in the ground without rotting, and as long as is 
neceſſary after it is gathered, without being 1 in the leaſt imured. But if ginger re- 


„ little Wa it e a valt quantigg of nutritive ms z inſomuch, that 


3 Fl a * 


a * 


antidote againft the ſcurvy. This faſhion was adopted in Europe: ginger was - 


very uſeful to Rrengt then cold ſtoma To 1 
But all theſe A ate inconficderable compared with that of ſugars.” The. = 
art of cultivating and preparing this commodity was introduced into Jamaica ow” . 


| exhauſted that e will ther thrive upon it. 235 ih; 


When the Europeans firſt viſited the Weſt Tadia' INanide; wee aſe 


of ginger ; but their conſumption of chat, as of moſt other articles, was ſo ſmall 


in proportion to their territory,” Hit nature wore: tit 4 Naben 


without the aſſiſtance of cultivation. The coloniſts, „ the heat ; 
of the climate, grew paſſionately fond of this hot ſpice. They ate it in the 
morning to quicken their appefite': they ſerved ĩt up at table preſerved in ſeveral 


different ways: they uſed it after meals to facilitate digeſtion,” and at ſea às an 


uſed on every occaſion; and it was commonly mixed willi pepper, which was - 


then very dear. But this eaſtern: production fell gradually to a more moderate 
price, 7 and ginger went out of repute. The culture has accordingly been dropped 155 


almoſt every where except at Jamaica, and the price has fallen as low as ten 
ſhillings the hundred weight. The annual export « of this article is computed at 


ſix hundred choufand pounds wei he, winch i con Inf ar ed chen in the north of 
Europe. 850 e "op 
Be OA ITY „ 3 


ſeveral ſorts of pimento, more or leſs pungent. The u tree * en ſort 


called Jamaica Pepper, commonly grows on the mountains, and riſes to the 
height of about thirty feet. It is very ſtraight, moderately chick, and covered 


with a greyiſh, ſmooth, and ſhining bark. The leaves exactly reſemble thoſe of 


the laurel. The flowers blow at the extremities of the Denne and are ſue- 
ceeded by berries ſomewhat larger than thoſe of the juniper. They are gathered : 


green, and ſpread in the ſun to dry; after which they turn brown, and acquire . 
that ſpicy ſmell, which has obtained” to pimento the name of All S piee. It is > 
ichs that are ſubject to erudities. 


Thomas Modiford, an opulent planter from Barb 


His large capital, to- — 


3 


gether with his ſkill and activity, enabled him to clear au immenſe tract of land; 5 


and his conſequence both as a man and a cultivator, raiſed him to the govern- 


ment of the iſland in 1663. Neither his own ſueceſsful example, nor his ſolici- 


tations, however, were able to prevail upon men habituated to arms and idle. 
neſs to apply to the labours of agycvlture. But ſome yeats after, when the co- - 
lony of Surinam was ceded to the Dutch, fifteen hundred unfortunate” men, 
deſtitute of the means of ſubſiſtence, who tranſported themſelves to Jamaica, 


proved more tractable. Neceflity inſpired them with induſtry, and their proſ- 
perity excited emulation. Theſe beginnings of improvement were happily ſup- - 


ported by the large ſums that were daily poured into the iſland, by-the — 4 - 
rupted ſucceſs of the Buccaneers. Part of this money was employed, as already 


| obſerved, in the contraband trade, and part in erecting buildings, purcha ling - 


ſlaves, implements of huſbandry, and houſhold goods for the riſing plantations, . 
The face of things was. wholly. 3 and Jas amaica ſoon exported vaſt + 
* 3 
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F per eee tes „„ even oben 63 4 l was j eats 
. . The coffee-tree had entiched the Dutch and French ſettlements, before the 
Engliſ p of eultivating it, notwithſtanding the vaſt conſumption 
of coffee, both in the colonies a the mother country. It was-firſt attempted 
ul ſucceſs i in Jamaica; which, with the. ceded iſlands, now furniſhes as £1454 
Britiſh- dominions- can conſurne, Government has indirectiy er 
prove 1 culture, by augmenting the duty upon foreign coffce. The an- 
nual amount of all theſe different articles, with ſome e of leſs importance, is 
computed at thirteen hundred thouſand pounds fterling, and the number of in- 
habitants in Jamaica at twenty thouſand whites, five thouſand free negroes and 
mulattoes, and an hundred-and-forty thouſand ſlaves 
This produce and population, though very conſiderable, is by no means what 
might be expected from an iſland that contains four millions of acres, One | 
fourth of that ſpace is not diſtinguiſhed by any traces of improvement. All the 
interior part of the country is an uncultivated waſte. There are no plantations 
except on the eoaſts, and even theſe are not entirely cleared. Moſt of the plant · 
ers poſſeſs immenſe tracts of land, but one fifth of them is not put to any pro- 
per uſe. It is difficult to account for this back wardneſs, as Jamaica is favoured 
5 with the fineſt roads and harbours, and every thing that can facilitate exportation, 

5 e unleſs we aſeribe it to the badneſs of the foil. But that is allowed to be, in general, 
equal to any in the Welt Indies; and though the exceſſiye and conſtant coolneſs 
of the mountains would be ſo injurious to all tropical productions, that it would 
be in vain to attempt any plantations there, the intermediate ſpace between the 
mountains and the ſea · coaſt is interſperſed with vallies, hills, and plains, where 
immenſe quantities of cotton, cacao, coffee, and indigo at leaſt might be raiſed. 

Sugar is cultivated all around the iſland, but more eſpecially en the ſouthern | 
conll which the Spaniards inhabited, and where the Engliſh have multi- 
plied more than in any other part. The chief cauſe of that preference was a ſafe 
and commodious bay or harbour, which can contain a thouſand of the largeſt 
ſhips. This ineſtimable advantage to a trading people laid the foundation of Port 
Royal; which though it ſtands on a narrow neck of land, that affords none of 
the neceſſaries of life, not even freſh water, became a famous city in leſs than 
thirty years. It contained two. thouſand houſes very handſomely built, and a 
88 number of inhabitants. This proſperity was produced by a conſtant 

| Toe and quick circulation of trade; Port Royal being the chief mart for the commo- 
5 aatties of the iſland, for the booty of the Buccaneers, and the fountain of the con · 


traband traffic carried on with the Spaniſh ſettlements. In a word, few cities in 
che world ever unised iin the . pen an equal ſhare of opulence, Sas, 


i 


1 Writers differ widely 5 in 1 to „ the quantity of ſagar e exported from, het ; 
bot it cannot be leſs than eighty thouſand hogſheads. T he , Mick! is the beſt in * Weſt 
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4 pleaſure ; and none perhaps, ſuch an active ene of induſtry wich ſock an CHAP. vn. 


entire corruption of manners. 


Port Royal continued to We ag in m—__ nd 7 till 7 5 70 of 


June 1692, when an earthquake, which ſhook the whole iſland to its foundati- - 


ons, overwhelmed this city with the ocean, and buried nine tenths of it eight fa- 
thoms under water. The ſky, which was clear and ſerene, in a moment became 


nn yr mmned 


* 


dark, threatening, and red; a rumbling noiſe was heard underground, ſpread- 


ing from the mountains to the plains; the ſolid rocks were ſplit; hills widely ſe- 
parated came cloſe together; infectious lakes appeared on the ſpots where the 


land had been ſwallowed up; whole plantations were removed ſeveral miles from 


the place where they formerly ſtood ; enormous chaſms were opened in the earth, 


whence iſſued peſtilential ſteams; the ſhips were ſhattered to pieces, or thrown 


aſhore over the tops of the buildings, and the ſea was covered with trees, 


which the earth had thrown up, or the winds torn away . . Scarce a houſe in the 
iſland remained undamaged, and thirteen thouſand lives are ſaid to have been 
loſt, beſides three thouſand by a contagious aiftemper that broke out ſoon after: 


Bur though PortRoyal periſhed in this general wreck of nature, which is thought 


to have left an ill diſpoſition in the climate of Jamaica, the fituation was too = 


vantageous to be abandoned. The people had ſcarce recovered from their con- 


ſternation, when they began to rebuild the city; but it was deſtroyed by fire, 
about ten years after. Notwithſtanding this ſecond diſaſter, the town was again 
rebuilt, and again deftroyed in 1722, by one of the moſt. terrible hurricanes 
that ever viſited the earth. Theſe repeated calamities, which ſeemed to mark out 
Port Royal as a devoted ſpot, induced the aſſembly to paſs an act for removing 


the cuſtom-houſe and public offices to Kingſton, a place advantageouſly ſituated | 
towards the middle of the bay. Port Royal is, however, ſtill a conſiderable 


town; is the ſtation of the Britiſh fleet in thoſe latitudes, and defended by one of 


the beſt forts in the Weſt Indies. This fort, which is built upon the extremity 
of the neck of land that narrows the entrance of the bay, i is called Fort Charles, 


and mounts upwards of an hundred pieces of cannon. 


_ Kingſton, which is plentifully furniſhed with freſh water, and all manner of 


natural accommodations, is now become a flouriſhing city, and the centre of all 


the trade of the iſland. It contains about ſixteen hundred houſes, and near 


twelve thouſand inhabitants, including maſters and ſlaves. The houſes are well 
built, and the ſtreets of a convenient wideneſs, regularly drawn, and cutting 


each other at equa] diſtances and right angles. Kingſton, however, notwith- 


| ſtanding its proſperity, has never become the capital of the iſland. That title - 


is ſtill due to St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh Town, which ſtands upon the 
banks of the river Cobre, a conſiderable though not navigable ſtream. It is the 
reſidence of the governor, and the place where the general aſſembly and courts 


of juſtice are held. Though a town of leſs trade, and inferior in fize to Kingſton, 


it is more gay; being chiefly inhabited by perſons ente and . the ee ; 


** # 


* Philoſophical TranſaQtions, vol, IL. 
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300K 1. pal officers of the crown. A greater amber of. elegan 
9 than in many European cities, and the aſſemblies are more 3 and ſplendid. 


erected and garriſoned at proper diſtances, in order to reſtrain their incurſions ; 


>» 
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- While admiral Knowles was governor. of Jamaica, an attempt was made to 
remove the ſeat of government from Spaniſh Town to Kingſton, for the con- 
veniency of the commercial part of the colony. But perſonal hatred againſt the 
projector of this innovation; the harſhneſs of the meaſures he employed to carry it 
into execution; the habitual attachment which moſt people are apt to acquire for 

places as well as things; and the numberleſs private intereſts which muſt neceſ- 
"ily be affected by ſuch an alteration, all conſpired to ſuggeſt inſurmountable 


—_ to a plan, which, though liable to ſome inconveniencies, muſt have 


been attended with many ſolid advantages. The promoters of the new ſyſtem, on 


their ſide, ſupported it with a contemptuous haughtineſs ; and the animoſities 
between the two parties were zeady to divide with domeſtic diſſentions a colony, 


A. P. 1759. which was then ſurrounded by foreign enemies, and in danger of falling a ſacrifice 


to cruel and inteſtine foes This matter will require ſome illuſtration, 
When the Spaniards were compelled to evacuate Jamaica to the Engliſh, they 


left i in the iſland a number of negroes and mulattoes, who, ſore from the yoke 


of flavery, embraced the laudable reſolution of retiring into the mountains, and 
there to maintain that liberty which they had acquired by the expulſion of their 
tyrants. Having accordingly entered into ſome agreements neceſſary to preſerve 
their union, they planted maize and cacao in the moſt inacceſſible places of their 
retreat. But the "impoſtibilicy of ſubliſting till harveſt, obliged them to come 
down into the plain, and pillage for a ſubſiſtence. The Evgliſh bore this plun- 
der the more impatiently as they. had nothing yet to ſpare : they declared war 
againſt the negroes ; many of whom were maſſacred, and the greater part of the 
ſurvivors ſubmitted. Only fifty or ſixty ow back to the rocks and mountains, 
there to live or die in freedom. 2 

Policy, which is never influenced by e e ank which while it guards the 
liberties of one people, ſeeks the ſlavery of another, thought it neceſſary to re- 
duce or exterminate this handful of fugitives ; but their acquaintance with the in- 
terior part of the iſland, with all its defiles, woods, and faſtneſſes, rendered that 
deſtructive ſcheme impracticable. It was therefore dropt, without any attempt 
being made to molify the temper of the independent negroes. Their hatred of 
their exterminators continued; and every ſlave rendered deſperate by the hard- 
ſhips of his condition, or the dread of puniſhment for offences committed, Was 
ſoon taught to ſeek an aſylum in the mountains, where he was ſure of finding com. 
panions ready to protect him from the rod of his maſter and the oppreſſions of ſer- 
vitude. The number of fugitives daily increaſed, in ſpite of every attempt to hunt 
them down, till the 29th of June 1690, when they thought themſelves ſtrong enough 
to act offenſively. They accordingly fell upon the Engliſh plantations in ſeparate 
bands, and al horrid ravages. In vain was the greater number of them 
cut off, and the reſt driven back to their rocks and caves; in vain were forts 


they 


| ; te mY chſtanding FI theſe precautions, and their r repeated loſſes, to 


renew their Wager from time to time. 
FThoſe ravages, which were ſometimes carried as far as Spaniſh Town, as 


till the year 1735, when a new reſolution was taken to exterminate the perpetra- 


tors of them. For this purpoſe, all the coloniſts formed themſelves into regular 
bodies of troops, and marched againſt the rebels by different roads.” One party, 
commanded by captain Stoddart, undertook to reduce the town of Nawny, which 
the negroes had built and fortified in the Blue Mountains ; and by the help of ar- 
tillery, a fortification erected without regularity, and defended by no great guns, 
though ſtrong op nature, was ſoon deſtroyed, and the rebels were either diſlodged 
or maſſacred. But the ſucceſs of the other enterpriſes did not correſpond with 
this: the victory was often doubtful, and the loſs of men great. More Hated | 
with one advantage, than diſcouraged by ten defeats, the negroes were proud to 

contend, on a footing, with men under whoſe laſh they had trembled; without dar- 
ing to repine. If they were worſted, they had ſtill ſome conſolation : they had 
aſſerted their natural rights; diſplayed the independency of their ſpirit, and at leaſt 
mingled their blood with that of their tyrannical maſters. They ruſhed againſt the 
ſword of the white man, that they might plunge a dagger into his breaſt; and when 
ar length overpowered by numbers, or by the ſuperior dexterity of their aſſailants, 
they took refuge in the moſt remote and inacceſſible parts of the mountains, 
where they diſpoſed themſelves 1 in- ſmall won ans whence the ae. found 
it impoſſible to diſlodge the. 

Wretched as the lives of theſe men now were, they RN in maintaining 
their independency, and frequently from their faſtneſſes fpread deſolation over the 
neighbouring country. Their barbarity, increaſed by the animoſity ariſing from 
hoſtile oppoſition, and the neceſſities to which they were reduced by their anta- 
goniſts, was now alike dead to the feelings of ſ ympathy and deaf to the voice of 
ſupplication; ſo that the pooreſt coloniſts would not accept of the poſſeſſion. which 
the government offered them in the immediate vicinity of the mountains. Even 
ſettlements at a greater diſtance were deſerted, and ſome of the fineſt lands in the 
iſland were left in the rude uncultivated ſtate of nature. No body would under- 
take to clear plantations, at a time when every thicket was conſidered as an am- 
buſcade, and beheld as an object of terror; as a den for cruel and vindictive . 


ready to drink their blood. 
Such was the ſtate of the colony, when Edward Treaties was . mY 


vernor of Jamaica, That prudent and humane magiſtrate was ſenſible, that a 


ſet of men who for near a century back, had lived chiefly-upon wild fruits, and 
who naked, and expoſed to all the inclemencies of the weather, had never ceaſed. 
fighting againſt an aſſailant ſtronger and more ſkilful than themſelves, could not. 
eaſily be reduced by force; that ſuch an attempt was beſides impolitic, at a time 
when the mother-country was on the eve of a war with Spain, whoſe ſhips conti · 


nually hovered round the iſland, and would not fail to ſupply the rebels with arma 
and proviſions. He therefore had recourſe to pacific overtures. He offered 


wad not L Ob lands to cultivate, which ſhould be their own Property, but. liberty, 
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ebendency. It was alſo ſtipulated, that they ſhould enjoy thoſe ds 
under their own W who nevertheſs ſhould be ſubject to the controul of the 
governor of Jamaica, and tothe: ns of certain white men-ap PF dintec 0 re- 
Ana mong them. b 45 
Theſe conditions, ſo FE more honourable 1 any has "ad ue been 
| granted to negroes, were readily accepted; and the treaty concludedin 1739, gave 
equal ſatisfaction to both parties. This treaty ſcemed to promiſe laſting tranquil- 
lity, as the authority of the chiefs was made to depend upon their good behaviour ; 
bur it muſt always be dangerous to have an excluſive body of free people in any 
colony, where their countrymen, in a ſtate of ſervitude, compole the greater 
number of the inhabitants. The free negroes multiplied faſt by propagation ; 
and though they were guilty of no remarkable act of violence for twenty years, 
they never paid due attention to that article i in the treaty, which obliged them, in 
future, to reſtore the fugitive negroes. By theſe different means they became 
numerous and ſtrong; and while the flames of war raged both in Europe and 
America, they had formed a ſcheme, in concert with the working blacks, to mur- 
der all the white men in Jamaica, and ſeize upon the goverament of the ĩſland. 
This conſpiracy, which was to have been put in execution in 1760, was de- 
feated by the impatience of thoſe concerned in it. Some of the negroes who la- 
boured under the preſſure of ſlavery, tranſported into frenzy by the proſpect of 
liberty, ſtabbed their maſters, and ſet fire to their houſes, before the appointed 
time. By that precipitancy their concert was broken: they were unable to refift 
the forces ſent againſt them ; their leaders were lain, and the whole body was 
— In this ſervice, that part of the free negroes included in the treaty of 
independency, was particularly active. Afraid of loſing their privileges, they 
hunted their countrymen, like wild beaſts, and fold their blood, at à price fixed 
by government, upon the head of every inſurgent ſlain by the hand of a negro. 
The conſpiracy, however, broke out with more alarming violence, a 5" 6 
months after it was thought to be finally extinguiſhed. The number of rebels 
had been gradully increaſed by deſerters from the ſeveral erer an z and they 
proceeded as formerly to murder all the white men they could maſter. The re- 
gular troops and the militia again flew to arms, and un conjunction with a large 
body of ſailors, marched in purſuit of the fugitive negroes. They came up 
with them; defeated them in ſeveral rencounters; and either killed or took 
priſoners the greater part of them. All the priſoners were doomed to periſh by 
the moſt excruciating deaths. One ſeems peculiar to the Weſt Indies, and is 
ſingular for its inhumanity. Thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be the chief e 
of the conſpiracy, were tied alive to gibbets, and there left wexpire gs Oe 
Poſed to the ſcorching ſun of the torrid zone. . 5 
Not truſting, however, to the example of theſe awful puniſhinents, certain te- 
gulations, dictated by the fame barbarous ſpirit, were contrived to prevent fu- 
ture inſurrections. Theſe ordain, that if any negro be found out of his maſter's 
plantation without a white conductor, or a ticket of leave, he ſhall be ſeverely 


— — negro FFF 
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rut sro or AMERICA © 


1 tharevery; propeievarof rgrom; who ſhall flſer any of dem ur basta enur A. = 
drum or blow a horn, or make any extraordinary noiſe in his plantation; ſhall pay a — 
afiderable fine, It was further ordained, That every free negro or mulatto 
ſhould, on pain or being impriſoned, „373227770000 
as a badge; and that every mulatto, Ind Wer r negro, nen , e 
fiſh or milk, ſhall be publicly whipped. 
Ic is impoſſible: to read theſe AE St viewing thi diſco — 

of America on the dark ſide. To fubje& that New World to the dominion 
Europe, it was found neceſſary to flaughter its inhabitants; to replace them 

2 Oy be purchaſed, as they only are able to endure the climate, and he 
| L 02h 0nd yang acquiſition z and to remove theſe + 


, 
* 
„ 


y, and tranſport them into another, where they 
are — to cultivate the evi without having any intereſt in its produce; they 
muſt be ſeized by fe _ In order to prevent the re. 
volt of the n and ſervitude, thoſe 


men, whom we have made deſperate by hard uſage, muſt be reſtrained by ar 
cious laws. But the dominion of tyranny is ever inſecure, and cruelty-1 has. i. 
period in its own deſtructive nature. In a moment it may ceaſe. The rancous 

of the negroes againſt their oppreſſors, in all the American iſlands, is exceflive, , 
They want only arms to render themſelves independent: 3 be A 
chem by · a foreign power, in order to accompliſh the deſtru 
How ſevere, in eee. will be the vengeance! Such vengeane 
is the natural con : of treſpaſſing on the liberty, and 8 with — 
feelings of man. Tbe chains of ſlavery can only be cut by the ſword... 55% rppg 
calls for retribution, .crimes beget crimes, and blood is productive of 

Jamaica is peculiarly expoſed to this danger from the fugitive negroes- 
inhabicirs woods and mountains. It therefore — — by. 


Nature has happily placed ane at the entrance of. the 
Suphef! Mexico, and made it a kind of key to that rich country. All ſhips | 

going from Carthagena to the Havana are £ gee to paſs by its coaſls, It is 

more within reach of the ſeveral trading ports on the continent than any other 

iſland, and the many excellent roads with which 3s ſurrounded, facilitate na ;. 
vigation on all fides. Theſe advantage: are however balanced by ſome inconve= @@ 
niencies. It is eaſy at get to Jamaica by the trade winds, taking the way of the 
litele Antilles, but it is not ſo eaſy to ſail out of ir, whether the channel of Ba- 
hama or the Windward Paſſage be choſen as the courſe. The firſt gives the navi. 7 


gator full advantage of the wind ior ce de eee but as ſoon as Cape 
Antonio, the extreme point of Cuba towards the north is doubled, he meets 


1 with the ſame wind againſt him, Which before was favourable, and runs beſides 
dete riſk of being taken by the Guarda Coſtas of the Havana. This danger is 
__ ſucceeded by another; the winds and ſhoals on the coaſt of Florida, towards. 


which the winds and currents drive with great . The other courſe is at- 
Aa 5 tended: 


1E H1ST an F 


” bo leſz di ñculty and bizard. - e t Crool 
725 9 een, from Jamaica, where ſhips get into. 5.9987 ag bay 3 — 
} HE, 1 hey-modt ſtrive apt the eaſterly vind throughs-the whole 
| paſſage, coaſt along cloſe under Hiſpaniola, in order ta keep clear of the flats of 


** 


Cuba, and then paſs the ſtraits rabies thoſe two iſlands, where it is very diffi- 
cult, in ume of W. to add Saen ee 25 their PETER: 150 n 
armed veſſcls. 
'* \Navigators © coming foi the Bahamas arc expoſed to none of thoſe dangers or - 
bobſtructions. -Thife iſlands, the firſt which Columbus diſcovered e New 
World, have! been more negle&ed than they deſerve. - They: ODLUT or _ 
of ſeveral hundreds; moſt of which are no more than-rocks juſt above. the water, I 
but others are of conſiderable extent, and naturally abound with all che-tropical i 
truits. Among theſe is Guanahani, where the diſcoveries: of Columbus * e 
As they produced no gold, the Spaniards made no ſettlement on ee Dutt 
they carried off the hoſpitable and good natured inhabitants for the purpo 
their avarice; and thoſe unhappy men all periſhed in the mines of * wla, 
| 5 or in diving for pearls on the coaſts of Margaretta and Cubagua. Not one of 
ꝑ— them had a ſingle inhabitant in 167, when the Engliſh landed a few men on the 
: idand called Providence; and thoſe were all deſtroyed: by the Spaniards ſeven or 
_—_  - 2 years after. This diſaſter, en did not deter other Engliſhmer 
i Eo ; De from ſettling here FO 16903 but no 1 ſooner had they eſtabliſhed a little colony, 
_- en oaks; hack the. French and Spaniards jointly at- 
=. 1 7} - racked them, deſtroyed their plantations, and carried off their negroes in 1703. 
_ 7 Diſcouraged by the total loſs of. their ſubſtance, the coloniſts removed: to other 
=: places to ſeek employment, and were ſucceeded by pirates of their own nation; 
who, after exerciſing their violences on the coaſt of Africa, and in the remoteſt ſeas 
of Aſia, but chiefly in the latitudes of North America, found a ſafe and commo- 
dious retreat in Providence. There they fixed their habitation for ſeveral years, 
inſulting even the Britiſh flag with impunity, till George I. rouſed by the 
clamours of his people and the wiſhes of his parliament, fitted out, in 17193 4 
force ſufficient to ſubdue them. The greater part accepted the proſerred am- 
1 . neſty, and increaſed the colony which Woods Rogers brought with him from 
3 1 England. That colony may now conſiſt of about three thouſand perſons, one 
K | „ half of Bom are ſettled at Providence, and the other chiefly at Eleuthera, wee 
. | _ " largeſt and moſt fertile of this range of iſlands, equally known by the name of 
5  - the Lucayos or Bahamas. Accuſtomed to live upon plunder, the inhabitants 
ſtill retain too much of their former habits of life, or the diſpoſitions of their 
anceſtors. In time of war, their favourite employment is privateering, and in 
peace that of ſearching for wrecks, which it is affirmed they have the means of 
Procuring. Hence the languid ſtate of their agriculture ; though the variety of 
their ſoil is a conſtant incentive to their induſtry, their avarice, and even their am- 
bition. It is not indeed remarkably fertile, but there are particular ſpots ſuffi- 
_ . to indure the e er of a ee, rn, eee e 


„ 1 - * , : 7 2 * f 
| | 
4 5 


1 


5 eee dhe Gulph of Plcridaitd:the: INondwand; falfane: | 
There ſome other iſlanda, "called: Gaicds-apd-Twnk's:iflands;nlately dip, bfg 


che French, begin, and continue eee e as the middle of, the-northery 22 
coaſt of Hiſpaniola. Bet eee eee Om. Rees 1 
_ Dean agree of 'Durk's la | 5 


bands. 21 Cl ant iris H 4 528 


advantages This cluſter of iſlands, diſtant about three: 
Taten in 2829, by John Bermo 7 
mpt any ſettleme 8 


human heing, before 1612, when ſixty Engliſhmen there abode. 1 =, 
population increaſed rapidly; - becauſe both the ſalubricy of the air, and the fer 1 1 9 
tilicy of the ſoil, eſpecially. the latter, was greatly: exaggerated. People ielaredl | —, 
thither from the Antilles Fohe woah of their health, and from the northern 1 
colonies to enjoy their fortune in tranquillity, i in a temperate climate, a d beneath ns : 
a ſcreneſky.;; Many royaliſts, during the government. of Cromwell revived tothe „„ 1 
Bermudas, in anxious expectation of the death of their oppreſſor. „Waller, at 1 FL 
the reſt, croſſed the ocean, and celebrated thele happy lan 85 whetesbe, ne {fi 
ladies; among whom Bermuda hats, made of pa leaves, we ers hong hea 9 hions 
and came to be conſidered: an eſſential part of dreſs, 211 28 

'F he charm, however, was at ogg DAY and the Bermuda 


hike marie: by: his countrymen, thovgh never regularly ! 27 


tions for exportation. Theſe iſlands are; very nu 
paſs is not above ſixeen leagues. , Their ſoil is very —_—: = | 
aſingfe ſpring to refreſh; ĩt. The inhabitants We e therefore ore obliged to procure i „ „ 
their an n eee e ee , ans he is f e A cps 9... 


IF white aaa, & hk: hey 3 3 of, com NEXCEs. Sad, haves as act WE 
> ward connexions, except — ſome ſhips paſſing from North America to tlie Anz; „„ — 
| tiles, which ſtop ſometimes at theſe peaceful ſpots to take in,refreſhmen KG. 
Some attempts have been made to improve by new branches of .induſtry, 7 
the condition of the inhabitants of the Bermudas. It has been... wiſhed” ä 
that they would try to cultivate ſilk, then cochineal, and lallly, 5 chat chey⸗ —— 
would plane vigepards; | but theſe projets | have been merely: Propoſed » . — 


. The Bens 7 not properly belong to che American archipelago ; bat as 9075 are too „ | 5 


inconiderable to claim's'} | vlar diviſion; they are here brought under. review. e 


— 


* 


— 


ä conſtructed of anger of their own gromth. Attempts b 


_ if navigated by 


2 library of all Bolts of huſbandry, in whatever language they are writtet 


with gently ri 


- ture to turn the ſugar-mills, The ſoil, ſometimes ſ: 
| deep. Along the north and weſt ſides of the ifland, which is not 
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3OOK m afiitadee has bes Seen ey government to enable them te carry chem inte 
9 enecution. They" chemelves, ͤ 1 ˙— own -neceſlities, have” confined | 


9 —— ſucceſs the weaving 
| to plain and moderate men, and which 
It is alſo imimarely connected wich a former 


them at and the Bahama iſlands, but without ſuccefs. They are chiefly 
employed in the trade between North Amenica and ee per e eee 
Bermudians, who are excellent ſeamen. 
bs NINE inhabitants of thoſe iſlands have — cke, the 
lawsof which do honour to humanity, They have obliged themſelves to form 
inten 3 to 
procure all ſober perſons of both'ſexes, an employment ſuitable to their inclina- | 


tion; to beſtow a reward upon every man who ſhall. introduce into the colony 


any new art, or contribute to the improvement of any one already known ; ; to 


give a penſion to every journeyman mechanic, who after having aſſiduouſ 
tinued his labour for forty years, Mall not have been able to lay by 4 flock ſuff. 


cient to enable him to paſs his latter days in tranquillity ; and laſtly, to indemnify 
every inhabitant of the Bermoadas 
miniſter or the magiſtrate. —" ho ean help here putting up a wiſh, that theſe ad- 


. Who ſhall have been 


oppreſſed either by the 


vantages may ever be preſerved to this induſtrious colony ; that, happy i in their 
labour and in their poverty, they may continue to enjoy in a ſtate of innocence 
the benefits of a pure and ſerene ſky, uninfected by the poiſon of luxury; that, 
ſtrangers themſelves to ambition and envy, the rage of war may be ſilenced 
upon their coaſts, as the Solis e en rite eee an ee Broken 
againſt their rocks. 25 
Such were the Englith ferelerments io the Wem Indice before the ommenee ment 
of the late war, the ſucceſſes of which confirmed to Britain Great the poſſeffion of 
ſeveral valuable iflands, that now ſerve to extend ber e 


mpire and incręaſe her 
At the head of theſe ſtands Fobago, which is about thirty leagues in 


_ chtaaſeretts e hat Ac -wio ofthe” other Caribbees, full of barren 


rocks or unwholeſome moraſſes. 


Plains of conſiderable extent are here crowned 
ifing hills, whoſe declivities are every where fit for cultivation. 
From theſe hills flow innumerable ſtreams, many of which ſeem intended by na- 


andy, is conſtantly black and 


expoſed to 
thoſe dreadful hurricanes ſo common in the lands more remote front the conti- 


nent, are many ſafe and commodious harbours. | 
| Tobago was formerly exceedingly populous, if we may ink emo, Wan- 


| habirants long withſtood the fierce and frequent attacks of the ſavages from the 


continent; but at length wearied out with theſe inceſſant hoſtilities, they diſperſed 


themſelves i in the adjacent iſlands. Their * was — by two hundred 


natives 
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| "4h „ IST /2x"68 PE TIETTY 
rativesof FlyGingtn, hb landed ar Tobago, Arsch tiithe A ; 
1632, in order ro lay the foundation of a Dutch colony. * The 1 } 
Indians, encouraged and afliſted by the Spaniards of T ad, conf red anc 
. ruin of a ſettlement which gave umbrage 'ro both. All who at- 
to reſiſt their fury, were killed or taken priſdners, and thoſe who eſca caped 
Kon "deſerted the illand. The Dutch were ſucceeded by the Courlanders, under 
the protection of England 3 and theſe were diſpofſeſſed in 1658, by the ſüthects 
of the republic. But the Dutch did not long enjoy the fruits of their violence : 
ihey were expelled by the Engliſh in 1666; again put e of the iſland | 1 y 
the French, and violently driven out by the ſame power in 1677. 5 
From that ara Tobago, left deſolate by the vain glorious [avis Riv." Was 


regarded as a neutral iſland till 4763, when it was een n full r. Tight to Great 
Britain by the ninth artiele in the treaty of Paris. The ern formed in 
conſequence of this ttxaty has made rapid F progreſs,” and promiſes th be one e 
our moſt valuable: colonies,”* It alteady confiſts of ntar three Handrect plantadi- 
ons, and expores annually about five thouſand hegſheads of ſugat, befides other 
valuable productions. The eulture of ſugar alone, it is affirmed, may de car- 
ried to the incredible extent of fifty thouſand Hogſheatls 25» 88914 


* 


„ 
2 


C3 > 


Granada, another of the” ceded iſlands, which Tie to che let ward bf Tobsgd. 0. 
and is about nine leagues long and five" broad, Fields alread) l Vaſt e E 
Its plains are interſecterl by a fe mountains of Hoderite height, and ' water { 
by number of eenſidetable ſtreams, ſome bf Which even deferve the name e 
rivers. Its ſoil is of different kinds, but in general a rich, deep, black coul, 
which is te markably fertile. It has never felt the rage of a hurricane any more 4 
than Tobago. Theſe advantages, ineſtimable in themſelves, are rendered more more 

precious by, two ecellent hatbours ; "Boney "that f Calvin, at the 2 5 
caſt extremity, and that of Fort Royal, th © capital of the i iſland,” on the ſouth-" 
welt ſide. The harbour of Fort Royal'is ſo o capaciolis, "that'fixly thips of the 


ere ride with cafe, and in per fafety. Gogh n 1 
- Though the French a8 early as the year 1638, Had Torell the dee 1. 
ſetiling in Granada, they did not carry it into ca before 1651, On their. 
arrival, they: gave @ few hatchets, ſome Knives, and a barrel of brandy to the 
chief of the natives; and imagining they had pbrcyafed the iſte with thoſe rifles, | 
aſſumed the fovereignty, and ſoon ated as Ranks? The Catibs, unable to con- 
tend with them by open force, took the method which weakneſs always inſpires | 
to repel oppreſſion; they murdeted all whom they found defenceleſs or alone. 
The troops ſent to ſupport the colony, purſued the courſe marked out by all the 
conquerors of America; that of extirpating thenatives, The remainder of cheſe 
miſerable men took refuge upon a ſteep rock, re olving rather to throw themſelves , 
from the top of it, than ſubmit to an implacable and vindictive enemy. The 
French wantonly called this rock 1 Morne des Sauteurs, my [the Hl. of the | 


Leapers;” and ir fili retains that name. . a 1 NN 


This ls was 8 on a bt made #2 it by s Sir Beben Dadley, Em Sn of 
Elizabeth, and a-reſolarion ſo;wed to prople it, but never cariied into execution. 
35, Bb „5 — - 
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K m. The con n were juſtly puniſhed for all their cruelties by 4 
299%. - rapacious, violene, and inflexible governor. Moſt of the coloniſts, no longer 
| Whe i ber his tyranny, redred retired to Martinico „and thoſe who remained on the 
| iſland condemned him to ſuffer death after a formal trial. In the whole courtof 
- julfice that tried this petty deſpot, there was only one man, named Archangeli, 
95 who could write, and he was an Italian. The perſon that conducted the impeach- 
ment was a farrier, who, inſtead of his name, __ an impreſſion with a horſe- 
ſnoe; and Archangeli, who acted as Math, x wrote | gravely A it n. ds 
for the Cour? !?. | 
But Granada, though NP 4 its bug ay: + . no 3 4 
importance till the beginning of the preſent century. About the year 1714, an 
univerſal change was obſerved ; and this advance towards proſperity was effected 
22 anerion with Martinico. That iſland was then Jaying the foundation of 
Is ſent an immenſe quantity of productions to France; and received 
8 valuable commodities in return. The richeſt of theſe manufactures were ſent 
to the Spaniſh coaſts. Its ſhips touched at Granada, in order to take in refreſh- 
ments. The trading privateers, who undertook; this navigation, taught the peo- 
ple of Granada the value of their ſoil, which only required cultivation. They 
did more. Same traders furniſhed the inhabitants with ſtaves and utenſils to ert 
ſugar - works. An account was. eſtabliſhed betxyeen the two colonies; and 
Granada was gradually paying off 1 its debts by 3 its rich produce, and had almoſt 
cloſed the balance, when the war in 1744 interrupted the communication between 
the two iſlands, the ane cans that i. pus e eie rogreſs of ihe ſugar | 
Ae £:43 Fas 111 ls * 


plantations, dT. 
the culture of coffee which was xp IE 3 4 the- 


"This loſs was ſupplies d by 
hoſtiliries, with all the activity and eagerneſz that induſtry could inſpire 3 and the 
peace of Aixela-Chapelle, in 1748, revived; all the labours of Granada, and opcned. 
iu in its former ſources of wealth. The cultivation roſe to eight: three ſugar planta- 
tions; two million, ſeven hundred and twenty- -five thouſand, ſix hugdred: coffee- 
trees; one hundred and fifty t three hundred cacao trees, and eight hun- 
dred cotton ſhrubs. |. The colony, in a word, made a progreſs rapid i in proportion. 

ro the fentilicy of its ſoil, till it fell under the dominion of England. 

In the firſt enthuſiaſm raiſed by an acquiſition of which the light ideas had 
been formed, ſome blunders were. CEL . which diſappointed the hopes of 
the new planters, and proved diſadvantzgeous to the nation. As every one was 
eager to purchaſe eſtates. in Granada, they ſold for much more than their real: 
value. This Caprice, by tempting the old coloniſts, who were /inured to the 
climate, to part with. their plantations, has drained England of fifteen hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling, at the ſame time that it has been accompanidd I 
with an unneceſſary waſte of her inhabicants. The number of ſlaves has, how- _ E 
ever, been increaſed as far as forty thouſang, and the annual produce of the iſland - 1 
has _ raiſed to three times its amount, under the F rench government. 


"Labat, tom. Iv. Hiſt. Gen, des Voyages, tom. XV. liv. vii. 553 1 
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THE Niro or AMERICA. 


The 


colony. r e Gann nears guy. ochre aire v e u 


is excellent; but they do not afford a ſingle fountain of water. The air, hows 


ſcreened from the ſun, it exhales none of thoſe noxious vapours ſo fatal to the 
huſbandman, on turning up moſt of the new lands in the Welt Indies. Cariuacon; . 


the only one of thoſe iſſands cultivated by the French, produces a great quantity | 


of cotton; and the culture of ſugar has ſucceeded remarkably well at Becouya; 
ds ite AR CEO CE OC INN 
diſtant from St. Vincent, alſo the of Great Britain. 
When the Engliſh and French, who for thirty years had bene 
Windward Iſlands, began to give 
greed in 1660, that Dominica d S. Vincent ſhould belong t 
of thoſe ſavages, 
greater part into the latter. There they lived in the woods,. in ſcattered tribes;, 
under the guidenoe of an did man;/whom age ad © | 
to the dignity of ruler. The dominion paſſed. ucocflively. into every tribe, 


where the oldeſt: always eo cngck; chief; 8 ſay hora e e 


the nation 
While things progndedie this-cl 


| U thao 


ture was ſuddenly augmented by e Africa, gry cn mr we 


preciſely aſcertained. It is ſaid that: a ſhip, carrying negroes for ſale, foundered: 
on the coaſt of St. Vincent; and-thar the ſlaves eee. were re- 
crived as brethren by the ſavages. Others pretend ugi⸗ 
tives, who had deſerted from der re en of the 

from the Spaniards; in cheir — wars witli thoſe tyrants of the New: World 3 
and if we may credit Du Tertre, the moſt ancient. hiſtorian who has written an 


count of the Antilles, . theſe terrible ſavages ſpared the captive ſlaves, while 


they bathed their hands in the blood of their maſters ;. brouglit them home, and: 
reſtored them to liberty, that they might enjoy L1Fz !—ſach was their em 
expreffion for that freedom, which no man has a right to withhe 
his fellow ereatures, and the privation'of which is worſe than death. 
their kindneſs ſtop here: for by whatever chance theſe 
into the iſland, the x 
the race that ſprung from this mixture, were called Black Caribs. They have 
preſerved more of the primitive colour of their fathers, than of the lighter-hue- 
of their mothers; and they are otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed; The Red Caribs are of 
a low ſtature, the Black Caribs tall and ſtout ; and en 1 ſpeiks. 
with a vehemence that reſembles anger. 

Notwithſtanding their original good agrevement, ſome: 
between the two races. The people of Martinico reſolved to take the CN 
of thoſe. miſunderſtanding, in order. ore themſelves on the ruin af both ar- 
£1695. 


Nor did 


- 


augment: by: the neighbontrtiood of CHAP. vn. 
7 — 


ever, is wholeſome ; and as the ground, covered only with buſhes, has nat been 


2 ſome conſiſtence to their (cttlements 5 * 
who had hitherto been diſperſed, retired. ens e 
ence alone had advanced 


S eee has dands. A Sk. 


from any of: 


ſtrangers were brought: 
rs of: it gave them their daughters in marriage; and 
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nuts ron anc. = 
y was tar de Black Catibs gave ſhelter to 


— the aue ed e the French iſlands. Impoſture is 
„ Dn Pgic i auch report 2 accuſed, were a fterwards 


th of the numbers 


mem:; the jealoiiſies of r enen 8 to command the expedition 3 
the deſection of the Red: Caribs, who: refuſed to aſſiſt ſuch dangerous allies, 
even againſt their rivals, with the promiſed ſuccours ; the difficulty of pro- 
curing ſubſiſtence, and the impoſlibility of coming up with enemies, who con- 
2 themſelves in woods RC e E aber of other Advrrſe 


Irs was a5 accordingly given up, after the loss of many valuable lives.” TI 
But the gallant refliſtance of the Caribs did not prevent Ä ſaints for 
peace. They eren invited the French to come and live with them, ſwearing 
fincere friendſhip and inviolable concord. The propoſal was agreed to; and 
in 17a, the year following the loſtilities, many of the Adabas Martinico 
removed to St. Vincent. The firſt who went t thither ſettlecl peaceably, not only 
with the conſent, but by the aſſiſtance of the Red Caribs. This ſucceſs induced 
others to follow their e but theſe, whether from jealouſy, or ſome other 
motive, taught the ſavages a fatal ſecret. That people, who knew 6 00 pro- 
perty but the fruits of the earth; becauſe they are the reward of labour, and 
uninſtructed reaſon tau dghehein;; that every man has a right to reap what he 
has ſown, learned with — that they could ſell the earth itſelf, which 
they had always looked upon as belonging to mankind in general. This infor- 
mation induced them to meaſure fields and fix bundaries; and from that in- 
ſtant peace and happineſs —— m ene . 4 pron 
lands — diviſions among men. ont b 2 1 
The cauſes of this revolution in wa erty 1 99 15 ef traced, 7 
intimately connected with the hiſtory of human nature. When the en 
ſettled. in St. Vincent in 17 20, they brought ſlaves along with them to clear 
and till the ground. The Black Caribs, ſhocked at the thought of reſembling. 
L who. ver . by: flavery, and fearing that ſome time or other their 
betrayed their origin, might be made a pretence for enſlaving 
em, took refuge in the thickeſt part ot the foreſt, In this ſituation, in order 
nt imprint on their tribe an indelible mark of diſtinction, which might be à per- 
petual token of their independence, they flattened the. foreheads of all their 
children as ſoon as they were born. The full grown men and women, whoſe 
heads would not bend to this Aden ſhape, dated no longer be ſeen in public 
without that viſible, ſign of freedom but the next anette boldly: ventured. 
 forth,, and-appeared. as a ne face. 
The Flat headed .Caribs, who were W of the rue age 3 ; 0 oh — 
men, hardy and 2 came and erected huts by the ſea ſide. No ſooner were 
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_ riſing ſpirit of avarice, ng 73 of more diſtinct ideas of -prope 8 "was 14 OT „Ns 
appeaſed by ſome preſents of brandy, and a few ſabres. 1 "not content with 0 „„ 
theſe, they Toon demanded fire-arms, that they might be on a footing with the REF © 
Caribs, to whom ſuch arms had been granted; and at laſt they were deſirous of 
having their ſhare in all the foture A of Rar and likewiſe in the produce of | 
paſt ſales; © Provoked: at being denied a part 1 this brotherly partition, they 
formed themſelves into a ſeparate tribe ; ſwore never more to affociate with the 
Rev Caribs ; choſe a chief of their own, and declared war. 8 TIT 
The number of the combatants might be equal, but their Wenge was by no ä 
means ſo. The Black Caribs had every advantage over the Red that ſtrength, . 5 
valour, and perſeverance, muſt ever acquire over a feeble body and a timorous 1 — 
ſpirit. But that ſenſe of equity, that inſtinctive juſtice, which is ſeldom denied VVV... 
9 ſavages, made the victors conſent to ſhare with the vanquiſhed all the territory 26, ä 
lying to the leeward. It was the only one which both parties were deſirous of ” „ 5 
fefling, becauſe: there they were ſure of receiving preſents from the F rench. - 2 0 a 
The Black Caribs, however, had ſoon reaſon to repent of their generoſi 8 | 1 
they found themſelves loſers by a treaty which they themſelves had drawn 8 '. = 
The new planters who came to the iſland always landed and ſettled near the Ked Oo 
Caribs, where the coaſt was moſt acceſſible. This preference rouſed that enmity : 
which was but ill extinguiſhed. The war broke out a freſh; and the Red = 
Caribs, who were always worſted, retired to the windward of the iſland. Many TO „ 
took to their canoes, and went over to the continent or to Tobago; and the few 5 8 Tr "Io 
who remained, lived ſeparate from their former aflociates. 1 „ 
The Black Caribs, conquerors and maſters of all the lee ward coaſt, now res vired 
6 the Europeans, who belonged to different nations, a new price for the lands 5 
which they had already purchaſed. A Frenchman offered to ſhew the deed of £5 | ä 
conveyance of ſome land which he had bought from a Red Carib. 1 know. Bo - — 
not, replied a Black Carib, what thy paper ſays; but read what i is written on | 
my arrow. There you may ſee, in characters which do not lye, That unleſs you 
give what I demand, I will go and burn your houſe' to-night . In this man- 
ner did a people, who had not learned to rea reaſon 1 5 thoſe who derived 
fuch conſequence from knowing how to write. They urged the right of 
force with as much aſſurance, and as little remorſe, as if 1 had been acquainted : 
with divine, political, and moral caſuiltry. _ ” 
But time, which introduces a change of meaſures with a change of intereſts, LE” 
put an end to thoſe diſturbances. . The French became, in their turn, the tyrants 
of St. Vincent; which was ſtill, however, conſidered by England as a neutral 
iſland. They no longer occupied themſelves in breeding poultry and cultivatin & 
vegetables; manioc, maize, and tobacco, in order to ſupply Martinico. More 
important cultures, which employed eight hundred white men, and three thou- 
ſand W were e with ſucceſs. The 5 amount of theſe como: 
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: BOOK 11, dities was by no means iocopſiderable, when St. Vincent fell ingo the hands of 
" The French coloniſts, unacquainted with. the ſubtle politics of p enter 

. of their title to the lands which 3 
Tbeir ſurpriſe was therefore inexpreſſible, when they were informed, that Great 
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to whom it was ſecured by the treaty of Paris. 


Britain thought herſelf W 21.74 to {trip them of their poſſcſſions, unleſs they 
would ranſom thoſe very fields which they had already redeemed from the waſte 
and uncultivated ſtate of nature by the labour of ee own hands, and which 


they either held by a grant from the original inhabitants, or had acquired by the 


great law of force. I heir complaints, however, were diſregarded: a general 
order was iſſued to ſell the lands indiſcriminately, as if no ſuch ſettlements had 


| been made, England conſidered them as invaſions, and F rance made no ſtipula - 


tion for the ſecurity of her ſuhjects. Diſguſted rather than oppreſſed, as the fine 
was very moderate, many of them went over to St, Lucia, where lands were freely 


granted to thoſe who would clear them. But the emigration was by no means 


univerſal. When the firſt emotions of diſcontent were over, the more prudent 
part of the French planters conſidered, that they would gain more by ranſoming 


their own lands, than by ſettling upon freſh grounds which ſhould coft them no- 


thing; and that the colony, which had never yet been upon any ſolid foundation, 


and eng their property was always inſecure, beat RO. ſtability and vigor 
under the Britiſh government, 


eagues in length, and near ſeven in breadth. It i is 
agreeably diverſified with hills and vallies, and watered by a variety of ſtreams, 


St. Vincent is about eight! 


twenty-two of which are large enough to give motion to the ſugar-mills. The 
foil is remarkably favourable to the culture of cacao, arnotto, and even ſugar. 


The French colony applied themſelves chiefly to the planting of coffee, of which 
they exported annually three millions weight, at the time the iſland was ceded to 


5 But this culture is now almoſt entirely neglected for that of ſugar. 
The lee ward ſide of the iſland on which the Engliſh firſt ſettled, afforded the new 


coloniſts but a ſmall quantity, being rugged and mountainous. This circum- 


ſtance made them deſirous of poſſeſſing the plains on the windward fide. The 
Caribs, who had taken refuge there, refuſed to reſign their poſſeſſions : the Eng 


liſh took up arms to compel them; and though We defended themſelves wh 


obſtinate courage, they were at Jaſt humbled. Hard conditions, however, were 
not impoſed upon them. A diſtrict in the northern part of the iſland, compre- 
hending about one third of the whole, was ſecured to them by a treaty concluded 


in 1773. The colony has ſince enjoyed perfect danger and e Foy 
thing that can be expected from ſuch a ſpot. 


Dominica is more extenſive, and no leſs fertile. It is thirteen leagues in keg, 


; and 1 nine at its greateſt breadth *. The centre is occupied by inacceſſible moun- 


. * Theſe are the dimenfions aGgned to es land by the compiler of the H ft Gen. des Eogages, 
a work on hoſe accuracy the French pride themſelves ; and they are ſeldom in the dark where 
their governmeat has any intereſt or claim. The anonymous author of the Preſent State of the 
Weſt Indies aſſigns Dominica, however, only eight leagues and an balf in length, and four as its 
8 N breadth, He diminiſhes the fe of St. Vincent in nearly the lame proportion. 


tains, 


whole windward coaſt was ſettled by the ſubjects | 
The French colony, ina word, conſiſted af fix hundred white people, and to thou-: 

ed in cultwating cotton, coffee, and cacao. 
or in breeding poultry and raiſing proviſions for the conſumption of Martinico.. 
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y abounding in excellent timber for every purpoſe, and produc- 
1 ET bs perfection all the tropical fruits and plants. Spade of theſe 


450 ate navi 8 ſeveral miles from the ſea, (a circumſtance very uncom- 
mon in che Welt Indies). and contribute to the more eaſy conveyance of thoſe 
commodities, which, they have ſerved to produce by their refreſhing influence. 


Its ſize, accompanied with ſo many natural advantages, muſt in time render 
Dominica a very valuable colony. It n to contain near twice as One. 


acres of improvable land as Barbadoes. 


This iſland was diſcovered in 1493, by Hs great „ 5 * it 1 5 5 


name of Dominica, becauſe the diſcovery was made on a Sunday. The Spaniards, 
however, took no farther notice of it; and that famous Engliſh navigator the 


earl of Cumberland, who viſited it in 1 77 found it inhabited only by its own 


children, the Caribs, who made no oppoſition to his landing. Tf he made no 
ſettlement on the ifland, it was owing merely to a defect in his commiſſion, where 
no clauſe was inſerted for ſuch purpoſe. George, Piercy, brother to the earl of 
Northumberland, afterwards touched here in his way to Virginia with ſome re- 
cruits ; and though rhe-Englith had yet attempted no eftabliſhment in Dominica, 
Charles I. made no ſcruple to inſert it along with Barbadoes, in the earl of Car- 
liſle's patent. But the French, become ſenfible of the value of this Hand, in- 
flamed the natives againſt the Engliſh, and were able, by various means, to pre- 


vent any durable ſettlement being made upon it till 1746, MEER e o 


declared neutral by the treaty of Atx-la-chapelle, 


The French, however, obſerved a moſt inſidious e ; 8 whos Dontnice, 7. 


towards the concluſion of the late war, was reduced under the dominion of the 


crown of Great Britain, to which it is ſecured by the treaty of Paris, almoſt the 


of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 


ſand ſlaves, who were ſucceſsfully employ 


But it was not for the ſake of cotton, coffee, or cacao, which, however, preven 
the wiſhes of the planter ; nor for the ſake of ſugar, which will not diſappoint 
his hopes, that France employed ſo many intrigues to obtain poſſeſſion of Domi- 

nica. An object of greater importance than a mere commercial colony entered 
into her diſtant political views. She perceived that this iſland, by its poſition 
between Martinico and Guadeloupe, and only at a ſmall diſtance "et each, 

would, in the hands of her rival, become equally alarming 


and even to cut off the communication between her two principal ſettlements. 
But if the ſituation of Dominica renders it formidable to France, and conſe- 
quently important to England, independent of its valuable produce, this ſitua- 
tion alſo expoſes it to danger. The Britiſh miniſtry ought therefore to keep a 


watchful eye on a ſpot, which nature has made the key of the Windward Hands, 


2 ant 


* 


to both ĩſlands; that in 5 
time of war, its ſafe and commodious roads would enable the Engliſn privateers 
and ſquadrons to intercept, without riſk, the navigation of her colonies, 


ng, which pur down nome es of cnt war gs, d. . CHAP, 3 
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he court of W apr 6s er 2tter pts to diſc Ec Done in the exe of 
theEn eim, both before and during the negociating of the treaty of Paris, repre- 
ſented it as deffitore of any harbour, and altogether unfriendiy to navigation. 
ut this deſcription is found to be falſe; for although, no regular port has Jet 
been diſcovered. there is Tafe and convenient anchorage in the bays and coves a 
. | 4 which indent the whole coaſt. The principal of theſe, deep, ſandy, and 4455 
ciqus, named Prince Rupe 's Bay, is ſituated at the north - weſt end the 
iſland, and well ſheltered from the winds on all fides by the ſorrounding moun- 
rains, In that bay has been lately traced out the plan of à new town, to be 
| called Portſmouth; and it is to be hoped that the name will prove auſpicious. 
„ 9 The Caribs, formerly | ſo numerous in this Iſland, are now reduced to a few fami- 
_ lies; ſo that the Engliſn have little to fear at Dominica, or indeed i in all the 
Weſt Indies, except from the. French. 1 Let us now enquire how far the policy 
of Great Brin in regard to ber df in thoſe latitudes ee or . 


. All dhe free es ora in ak Eng; iſh Welt India iſlands are formed 1 a dy 
of militia. This regulation, whic mi ; expoles them 0 the caprices of a gover- ” 


nor, nor to the inſuſting pride of reguAvops, is perfectly agrecable to the inde- 
pendent {pirit of the Creoles; and that militia, little inferior in power: diſcipline to 
ID T r liers; is much beyond them in ardour and courage. They want no- 
: thing. but numbers to be abie fully to defend themſelves, and cocalibnally; to 
annoy the enemy; for which purpoſes they are infinitely more fit, by being habi- 
tuated to the climate; than ra troops, which in the Weſt Indies can never meet 
an enemy in the field with above half their complement. But the too great diſ- 
proportion between the blacks and whites, makes the militia little more than ſuf- 
. ficient to keep the ſlaves in awe. This diſproportion has not always been the 
ſame in the Engliſh iſlands. They formerly contained a greater number of 
white men : but theſe have gradually diſappeared with the decreaſe of the ſmaller 
cultures, as their place has been chiefly ſupplied by ſugar-plantations, which re- 
or. we Sg you à more conſiderable extent of territory, and a larger ſtock to carry them 
- 5 They have ſucceſſively taken refuge in North America, or the ceded iſlands, 
Tn 8 oo the number of blacks has been multiplied in a ſtill greater Proportion, 

85 | than! in the original ſettlements. 
Other cauſes have conſpired to augment this evil; England perhaps at pre- 
cn contains as many indigent and idle men as at the time of the firſt emigrations 
from Europe to America ; but that ſpirit of adventure and enterpriſe, which was 
rouſed by the novelty of the object, has in a great meaſure ceaſed; and far from 
being encouraged, it has been ſtifled by our Weſt India planters, who chuſe to do 
every thing by negroes, which can poſſibly be done by them. In vain do the 
135 require every PARENT to have a certain number of white ſervants in pro- | 


portion 
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22 Ic i well known. chat one White Man, by the moſt moderare apt 
tion, conſumes more Eurbpean. commoditics than three negro flaves, © 
All theſe conſiderations evince the neceſſit ty 'of increaſing the fivmb! r of wil 


inhabitants in our Weſt India iſlands by the moſt liberal conceſſions, Prenmiums, 


has a of every. Kind; 80 alſo of ending, till ſuch increaſe ſhall 


W in time of wat, - 
ai ey their þ rave militia, if 1 we would Extend 4 a | reaſonable hope towards the Pre. 


ſervation 'of ſuch valuable Polke ons againlt the iavaſions of an enemy, "whoſe 80. 
vernment is almoſt entirely military. ' Thovgh Great Britain has never laid an; 


direct impoſt upon her colonies for the ſupport of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, they are 
more bürdened with cakes than thoſe Which belong to leſs moderare governments. 


Obliged to remedy the evils of war, and to provide for their defence, they have 
erected fortifications by voluntary contributions. Theſe have been large, and ruin- 


ous in their conſequences, by the debts which they have obliged the colonies to 
contract; and the civil adminiſtration, 1 in manifeſt contradict ion to the republican 


ſpirit, by which moſt of our colonies were eſtabliſhed, has always been very coſtly, 
Public buſineſs has never been tranſacted without great expence. 


But theſe heavy contributions and accumulated expences do not hinder the 


lands in the Engliſh iſlands from bearing a very high price, The Europeans and 


Creoles vie with each other in purchaſing them; and this competition enhances 


their value. Planters are allured by the certainty of finding a better market for 
their commodities in the mother-country, notwithſtanding the enormous duties 
which they pay on entering it, than other nations can find elſewhere, Beſides, the 


Engliſh iſlands, though protected by no great internal force, are leſs expoſed to 


invaſion -and devaſtation, than thoſe belonging to other powers, though better 
garriſoned and fortified ; her fleets ſecure them. The navigation of a people 


born for the fea ſupports itſelf by its own ſtrength in war as well as in peace. 


This obſervation leads to a general concluſion. 


The ſtrongeſt fortreſs muſt ſoon ſurrender unleſs it receiyes a conſtant ſupply of 


men and proviſions. A garriſon in the Weſt Indies can receive no effeftual ſuc- 
cours or ſupplies but by 72 Hence it is evident, that there is no other way to 
preſerve our colonies in thoſe iſlands, but by a formidable navy. It is on the docks, 


and in the harbours of Britain, that the baſtions and ramparts of her Welt India 
ſettlements muſt be raiſed. While the mother-country ſhelters them, as it were, 


under the wings of her ſhips—ſo long as ſhe ſhall fill up with her fleets the vaſt in- 
terval that ſeparates her from theſe ſettlements, the an Bk of her induſtry and 
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A T vaſt continent, which extends from the bottom of the Gulph of BOOK: IV.. 
Mexico to Hudſon's Bay, and from the peninſula of California to 


— 


north pole, when ficſt viſited by the Europeans, was inhabited by a number of 
ſmall nations, or free and independent. tribes, who ſubſiſted chiefly by hunting, 


and among whom the right of private property. was either entirely unkown, or 


but imperfe&ly underſtood. Countries occupied by ſuch people, were almoſt. 


in the ſame ſtate. as if they had never been inhabited: immenſe foreſts c: 
the greater part of thoſe uncultivated regions; and as the hand of induſtry. had . 
not taught the rivers to flow in a proper channel, or drained off the 


waters, many of the moſt: fertile plains were overflowed by inundations, or 
converted into. marſhes. The condition of the people was as rude as the face 
of their country: they were all in a ſtate that may be denominated ſavage ; and 
notwithſtanding ſome trifling diverſity in their character, their manners, and in- 
the qualities belonging to the members of all the different tribes have.: 


ſtitutions, 
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ſuch: 
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— ma HISTORY. or AMERICA: 


'BOOK w. Tubs tear be that they may be delineated with the ſame 8 
SOTO e painted with the ſame colours. They ſeem all to be branches of one common 
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„ e obſervation might naturally lead us into an enquiry concerning the brit peo- 
Perlwing of America; a ſubject which has long divided the opinions of the learned, and 


3 - diſtrafted the minds of the religious. But as every ſuch enquiry muſt terminate in 
conjecture, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that both reaſon and ſcripture tell us that the 

purpoſe of the Author of nature was, that the earth ſhould be peopled ; and it ĩs 

1 peopled. The means employed for that end, it is impoſſible. for us, in every 
= inſtance to know. Continents and iſlands, now widely ſeparated, may. have 


been formerly united. Without admitting fuch a ſuppoſition, or granting that a 
the Creator every where ſcatters the ſeeds of plants and animals, it is impoſſible 1 
to account for the ſtate in which ſeveral iſlands, remote from any land, have 

= | been diſcovered. Some of theſe have been found inhabited only by ſerpents, 

= . and ſuch noxious reptiles as could not well compoſe part of the crew of any 
| _ veſſel, except that of Noah's ark; and it teſted upon mount Ararat : others, at a 
greater diſtance from any continent, or its contiguous iſlands than America, have 
been poſſeſſed, when firſt viſited by our navigators, by a people conſiderably ad- 

„ vanced in arts and civility. T. America might be peopled. from the north of 

0 Europe or of Aſia, from which i it 1s ſeparated-only by a narrow channel, if not 

really united to both continents. It might be peopled from the coaſt of 

Africa, by means of a chain of iſlands, which almoſt pave the way to Brazil. 

But the-native Americans have no reſemblance, on which any reaſoning can be 

founded, either to the Europeans, Africans, or Aſiatics, in their bodily conſtitu- 

tion, or in the frame and temper of their minds; and no traces of the man- 

ners or arts of either have been diſcovered among them. Even the plants and 

* animals in the New World, a few towards the northern extremity excepted, are 

entirely different from thoſe in the old. If it was neceſſary, however, that man 

ſhould migrate from the ancient continent, we muſt trace him from the north- 

eaſt of Aſia; for the Americans, from Cape Horn to the ſouthern confines of 

- -.- Labrador, have ſome ſimilitude to the Tartars and Kamchatkans, but none to 
e inhabitznrs of Europe, and as little to thoſe of Africa. The Eſquimaux, 

who inhabit the country that ſtretches from Labrador to the pole, may be ſup- 
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|  Poſed, as we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſhew, to have migrated from the 
north of Europe. But let us leaye, at preſent, ſuch idle inquiries to vain ſpecu- 
lators and ſy ſtematical theologians, and proceed to an actual ſurvey of the charac- 
ter, manners, cuſtoms, and inſtitutions of the North American Indians. without 
= . cConſidering them in any other = chan as s human beings, who mult ſome where 5 
_ 5 have had a in a : : 
2 | > The Fenn as 0 Ae, muſt be excepted from this deſcription. Of them 
4 therefore, as well as of the Natches, difiinguiſhed by their civil and ee Per a _— 
Y | [ticular account ſhall be given in treating of their ſeveral countries, — | OY 
1 5 * The rgb here alludes to Otabeite-and the Society Iſlands, . : 11 1 


: colour: af it ang ne 9 naturally regular hut 


active courſe of life ;cndows them with a ſurpriſing e e ; 4 hey bY. 


| — chick, not ooly 9 T ee in ny ha of 1 | 


lent among this relentleſs race. 


cath 
often dl 
Ragan ee Hae re 19-4 more fierce, - The men have no. ards; nor, 
either ſex hair on any part of the body but the head, the dg of which js. 
black, coarſe;) and lank; Their perſons ate vell f „ en 

ſtraight, nd! the common ſtandard: of any European 1199 8 
but their timbs:wagt that muſcular contraction, and their enen . Ae 
which is requiſite for any vigorons exertion or laborious ment. Habit 
and neceſſity, however, inure them to ſuffer „ beyon whe 
ſeems for human nature; and the lightneſs of their n aſſiſted. 
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Wark, che 


ſemble animals of prey, eben enden Þ rd 
. The complexion: * org minds co h 
thee external form. 


and vindictive to a 
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en 42 de obdurate | "natures only can oe, 
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extremes 


his revenge with the blogd of the offender . Such is the 
moſity and public r ve ſhall You 


But unleſs when rouſed by ſuch a i irons pal 
the functions of war or hunting, the N nf away 1 their tine in NET. 
indolence. Their averſion againſt labour is fo great, that neither the hope of fu. 
ture good, nor the apprehenſion, of future evil, can ſurmount it. Even among 
thoſe more improved tribes, where the career of induſtry is begun, and where the 
laborious arm has: made the firſt eſſay of its power, the improvident and Nothful 
genius of the ſavage ſtate predominates. Labour is deemed ignominious and de- 
grading, and it is only to work of a certain kind that a man will put his hand, 
The greater part-is devolved entirely upon the women, while the warrior or the 
hunter repoſes i in his cabin + 3 for, to continue the metaphor, the beaſt of prey 
is a fluggard. 

In ſome 


TIES, 


a of North America, nature e to ave indulged he ba ineſ 


che people, by 3 Iiberality with which ſhe miniſters to their wants. "The vaſt. 


_ * The uniformity of this colour, which, as formerly obſerved, i is the fame i in all latitades, bas 
mych perplexed thoſe natutaliſſs, who aſcribe the blackneſs of the negroes | to climate, add thoſe 
theological theoriſts who would peop le America from the ancient continent. 

+ Lafitay, Charlevoix. Adair. N Charlevoix, TAR. de a en 55. . 
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4 der dy Amor rflow- 
fig he lt; . K i fac tal, 5 
places they are catched without att or induſtry. But the contiguous 
ttibes by ca in ende in de manner. The greater part of the. In- 
dian nations, diſperſed over the foreſts with which-their country is do not 
ſubliftence with the ſame facility; for although thoſe foreſts are lenti- 
y Bored wich game; conſiderable efforts of activity and ingenuity are requiſe 
in the purſuit of it. thein to the one, and taught them the 
other. "wing ccame their principal occupation; and. as ĩt calls forth ſtrenu- 
ous exertions of courage, of force, and of invention, it is deemed an employment 
no leſs honourable than neceſſary. As may be expected, it. is peculiar to the. 
men, who are trained to it from their earlieſt youth. A bold and dexterous. 
hunter ranks next in fame to the diſtinguiſhed . and 0 r with the- 


former, is often cour [eng ts ir | 


ed in preference to one with the latter. 
Hardly any device, which the ingenuity of man has diſcovered, Kos enſuaring: 
or de ſtroy ing wild animals, was unknown to the North Americans in their native 
foreſts, even before they had any intereourſe with e ee 4 Wbile en- 
Ssged in this favourite exe reiſe, 2c well a8 neceſſary o &5 
the indolence peculiar to thei EA Ein "Powere” and er ol their 
ſagicity in finding their prey, and their Lies in killing it are equal. T heir- 
on and their ſenſes being conftantly turned towards this one object, the 
ſuch fert 77 4 of in Invention, and'the latter acquires fuch a degree ma 
incre Able, "They" difcern the bot eps of 4 wild” 
ey can trace it hke a hound by the ſmell,” 
and Ben it with certainty ap tka 5 the pathleſs foreſt. If they attack their 
: game openly, their: arrow ſeldom errs from the mark; and if they endeavour to 
circumvent it by art, 1 it is almoſt impoſſible to elude their toils:· Among ſeveral” 
tribes, their young men were not petmitted to marry, until they had giv en ſuch 
proofs of their ſkill in hunting! 1 it beyond doubt that t l Pacer capable of 
dd. — for a family F. A . 
This conſideration naturally leads man to à more ener 1 ſtate of ſociety. 
The chaſe, even-where prey is abundant, and the dexterity of the hunter dweh 
proved, affords but an uncertain maintenance, and at ſome ſeaſons 1 it muſt” be 
rabended altogether, If a ſavage truſts to his bow alone for food, he and his 
family will be often reduced to extreme diſtreſs: Hardly y any region ; of the earth 
furniſhes man ſpontaneouſly. with what his wants require. In the mildeſt cli- 
mates, and moſt fertile ſoils, his. own induſtry and foreſight muſt be exerted in 
ſome degree, to ſecure a regular ſupply of food. Their experience of this ſur- 
mounts the abhorrence of labour natural to the Indians, and compels them to have 
| recourſe to culture as a ſubſidiary to hunting, Hence throughout all North 


| 8 we meet with no nation of hunters that does not practice ſome ſpecies 


. e Hit. dela N. 1 tom. III. + Id. ibid. 
4 „„ 


. 
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I Es 4. 
epd. agriculture, however,” is nſive-nor laborious. 
As game and fiſh are their principal food, all 427 4 aim at by erben nn ww Ä! . 
ron any occaſional defect of - theſe. ” The clearing of the ground is the buſi« — 
neſs of the men, and their indolence-is ſatisfied. with performing it in a verx = ff. 
ſlovenly manner. The labour of cultivation is left to the women ; Who. after 

digging, or rather ftirring the field, (with, wooden-mattocks and takes: hardened . 

in the fire, (ma the Europeans furniſhed them with 't iron ee en o 5 
lack 5 CP hs 

k.. The fair ſex cannot be held in high e in a n haves fark Gb - 

and humiliating taſks are impoſed upon them. The indifference, or rather in! 2, 

ſenſibility, of all the natives of America in this reſpect, as we have had oc „ IR | 

caſion more than once to remark, is indeed- the moſt ſtriking feature in their _ 

character. The charms of beauty ſeem to have no influence-on their.obdurats: 

Hearts. That paſſion-which was deſtined to perpetuate life, to be the bond of 

' ſocial union, and the ſource of tenderneſs and joy; love, the ſtrongeſt paſſion : 

in the human breaft, appears-ſcarcely to be felt by the North Attcrioans; and: . Bu 

has never inſpired them-with one ſoft -or--generous ſentiment, or given | birth:  _ _- 

to one illuftrious. action. Almoſt a ſtranger even to inſtinctive deſire, and 
proud of excelling in ſtrength and courage, the Indian views his female 

with coldneſs and diſdain, as an animal of a leſs noble ſpecies. He is at no pains. 5 

to win her favour by the aſſiduity of e and ſtill leſs Nabe bNH to ve 

iy indulgence and gentleneſs . „ 1 

This inattention of the Americans to their:women, has Rruek, 2 22 — „ Fg 

traveller who has had occaſion to obſerve their manners. The fact is not dif- - 

puted; the only difficulty is, how to account for it. One ingenious writer . 

conſidering the beardleſs countenance and ſmooth body of the. Americans as in- 

dications of want of vigour, occaſioned by ſome vice in their frame, has aſ- 

ſigned this languor of deſire to the ſame cauſe. . He has aſcribed both to the 

temperament of that portion of the · earth which they inhabit. But two authors 

of no leſs eminence , have very juſtly obſerved, that political and moral cauſes 

have conſiderable influence in modifying the degree of attachment between the - . . 

ſexes; that in a ſtate of high civilization, this paſſion, inflamed by reſtraint, . 8e 

refined by delicacy, and cheriſhed by faſhion, occupies and engroſſes the heart . 

that, no longer a ſimple -inſtin& of nature, ſentiment heightens the ardour of 

deſire, and the moſt tender emotions of which our 3 ſuſceptible, ſoothe- 

and agitate the ſoul; This deſcription, however, applies only to thoſe, who, | 

by their ſituation, are exempted from the more preſſing cares and labours of life; 1 . 

2 among perſons of inferior rank, who are doomed by their condition to in- 

ceſſant ny, the dominion of love is leſs violent. T heir lobe to procure ſub... 


. 


7 


4 | 29 


9 Their chief grain is Maize; or . hay of which the a women 3 a kind of 8 8 1 
They have alſo a kind of hos: which ſeems peculiar to the egen. - Charlevoix, ob 2 : 1 
Hutchinſon, Hiſt. Maſſachuſet's Bay, chap. vl. 155 | 5 | 

+ Hennepin, Mœurs des Sauvages. Hutchinſon, Hit. Maſſachuſet's Bay, chap. _ x” 7 ” 

1 The author of Recherches Philo/ophiques ur les Americains... l Ray nal and Robertſon, „ 
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THE HISTORY oF "AMERICA; 


5] 12225 Nee ay 3 muſt be 
till more conſiderable in the ſavage tate, where ſubſiſtence is always precarious, 
and often ſcantyʒ where men are almoſt entirely engaged in the purſuit of their 
enemies. or in guarding againſt their attacks, and where neither dreſs nor reſerve 
are employed as arts of female allurement: that, in ſuch a Rate, the attentions 
0 mericans t women would be extremely few, without admitting 
any phyſical deſect in their frame. 
In oppoſition to theſe reaſonings may be -urged, the ardent paſſion of the : 
:ompanions of their toils, in the moſt depreſſed condition in hu- 
-man life, and where woman has certainly fewer allurements, and man fewer mo- 
tives to procreation or amorous intercourſe, than in any ſtate, how ſavage ſoever, 
in which he enjoys liberty and health. Bur be the cauſe what it may, the effect 
is certain: woman is every where treated with indifference or contempt by the 
Notth e ; yet marriage is univerſally eſtabliſhed among them, and its 
Lights u The idea of an indiſſoluble tie, however, never entered the 
thoughts « Aa ere paſſionately fond of liberty, and impatient under reſtraint of 
| every kind; hence their natural levity and caprice often furniſh a pretext for ſeparat- 
ing. Inſtead of being an union of intereſt and affection between equals, marriage 
becomes among them, the unnatural conjunction of a maſter with a ſlave. The 


| huſband, inſtead of receiving a dower with his bride, generally obtains her from 
her parents in conſideration of certain preſents or ſervices *; and this circum- 
Lance, added to the low eftimation in which women are held by his countrymen, 
leads him to'conſider her as a female ſervant that he has ac quired, and whom he 
has a right to treat as an inferior ſ. Inſtead ä greater ſtrength in 
the labours necoſſary for eheit mutual ſupport, he exerts it only to depreſs the 
wife, who is condemned to every office of wil and drudgery, and is in fact no 
| better than a beaſt of burden oh, - 
In this humiliatiog ſtate of depreſſion, it cannot be expected chat the 1 
women. dos res. anwane ol Gor eee Sahand by mY 


* 


5 


* Laktau, vol. L. . 4 l | 
+ If its neceſſary to combine another moral cauſe with that WEL” frigidity peculiar to the 


| :Ameticans, in order to account for the ſervile ſubjection, and cruel deprefion of the women, 
- thoſe liberties which, before marriage, they are univerfally accuſtomed to grant to various lovers, 
may perhaps have ſome operation. This freedom of commerce may alſo perhaps blunt the edge 
| of defire-in carly youth, and render the young men little folicitous of favonrs which they can at 
2 5 any time obtain, and which ate even beſtomed withaot aſłing; but it will not account for their 
| want of attachment, which muſt proceed from want of choice, and conſequently from a defect in 
mental ſenfibility. Nor is the condition of an Indian by any means unfavourable to ſuch attschment. 
| - "That indotence in which be paſſes great part of his time, by leaving the mind-vacant, has ever 
5 been \ deemed friendly to love; and thoſe toils and perils, thoſe meetings and partings, which 
4 «diverſify the life of the hunter and the warrior, are calculated to excite the moſt lively and laſting 
8 puaſfons between the ſexes, as they furniſh the moſt perfect exerciſe for the tenderneſs of the heart. 
1 The Indians applaud themſelves for this management, and blame the European huſbands 
"6 . Hutchinſon's, * *. a Ms... 
_— exceſſive. 
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fore they can finiſh the long hut neceſſary 
 the-mocker is eee to che talk ef fetring both; and v 


quiſite-for ſup 


1 ue 5 le kal Rasa 
mentivg their tuils ĩnduces them to tuke v 

tao rapid an ĩncreaſe of their offspring. hag am : 
their children-fbt ſcverabycars:. their huſbands never! | vuring that TW 
interval; and as they ſeldom marry early, the perio 1 Fan 
1 attendaner obe ttb or fee 33 . 
births . When twips-arc born, one of them'is'conirionly — | EEE. 


"pi 
mee hy rome dare 


ſurßag a child, all hope of preſetving its life expires; 
together with her | in the ſame grave Fo Al feeble x. 2 1 | 
the ee ml figure of-the Non American hin, Ahe Hs Beef Woch del —F 
by trab id aſeribed by Apt e de Fra en JJ 
itace-of thliry 6 an heed och duden fro rice reits. 1 1 
+ Thi ink tanes of Ameriea, , however, art” by nd means defkirüte of natüt ! 1 
fity obliges them to ſet bounds to the increaße D 
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ſeem. to feel de obivatjon of K hed duties ariſing from their natural e. tia * „„ 8 

From the domeſtie ſtate: af *the "Ainericans, the r anſition is caly 10 * 3 

conſideration of t ald polit tical wnſtitutions, They were : 2 


divided, on-the arrival of th E „ A been already obſerve d, into ſmall = i 
t communities. Ber th th ty of each be daf W RE 
while hunting is the chief {6urce-of J e — 2 
e ee 3 
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{ reaſe of Tociety in this =, : 
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ae by nature eabtar pain unſ 
der go dot forth by chojee is hende, L Agde in thoſe rectſſes of the foreſt where 
2» y unobſerved. A nation of hunters, toreſume our 4: 


2 large communities, bec 


auſe it would be impoſſible ta find ſubſiſtence; and 

e ev rival who may encroach un thoſe domains, 

; a8 thei 9 117 75 ; Accordingly, - though ſeattered over vaſt 

e in Schoß eng pee tribe: 

y; 2 or -rivalſhip 5 . DEE 3 #7 wy oy , 1 - f F Ph : 1165 2 92 | 2 
mong 2 people 0 - bl: by LIVE /: ag Ge ices) property, „ . 

it regards the. individual, is very, obicure, and does not extend 8 the 

weapons and the utenſils which he em ploys, or the fur with which he cloaths his 


won a and uh ate iß warn as à kind of NN (6 ſymbol of his victory 
e „. ainſt the 4 the 0 : 


animals while wild-in the f forelt, or to. the fiſh while hid 
oe have not been bred under, his inſpection, nor. 
anpet be. appropriated before it is caught: 
1k 18 10. plentifu be obtained. with little trouble, every: man 
freely ſhares is with bis 1 where il is {o rare, ihat the labaus or 
dangers of the chace — the. united efforts of a tribe or village, What is 
| killed becomes common. Hack, ing to all who have contributed, by their 
bath. e ſyccels.of. the excu urſion. The foreſt or huntin ting 
0 - prope ty. e whiah it has A title to ex- 
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ac and undivided ſtote, all repair in 3 of ſuf ſtenance J. F 
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"whe es,” accordit TR their dis ong others, though they lay 25 
Pre RE ng do not acquire ſuch an ao right of Paper rar © * 

E. can enjoy ſuperſſuity while thoſe around them ſuffer want 9 
Where the idea of private property is not eſtabliſed, there can eee 2 
tion among men but what ariſes hs tak patent qualities : and theſe can only-be- EEE, 
- e6fſpicuovs on ſuch occaſions as call them forth into action. Hence the natives. 
of North America tetain in an high ſenſe of equality and independence. They 
know of no degree of ſubordination except what reſults from the diſtribution of 
functions, which follow the differences of age, talents, and diſpoſitions; In times. N 
of danger, for example, or affairs of intricacy, the wiſdom and experience of | 
age are coofulted, and preſeribe-the- meaſures that ought to be purſued ; oben. „„ Ts 

they take' the field againſt the enemies of theit country, the warrior of moſt a. 
b proved courage in like manner, leads the youth to battle: if they go. forth i in 4 . „ 
body to the chace, the moſt expert or adventurous hunter is foremoſt, and: „ 0 
| tires their motions ; but during ſeaſons of tranquillity and inaction, When no 

opportunity is afforded of diſplaying thoſe lente which ai an eee a 


. pre-eminence. ceaſes EE ——4 ai its 9 
Every circumſtance indicates that all the ce of == community are on F 
leyel. They are cloathed in the ſame ſimple garb; they feed on the fame plan- 9 
fare; their houſes and furniture are exacthy limilar,. No diſtin&tion can ariſe from. os 

the inequality of poſſeſſions, where the ſociety is the only proprietor... Whatever 0 x 
forms dependence on one part, or conſtitutes ſuperiority on the other, is entirely „„ 
unknown: all are free men; all feel themſelves to be ſuch, and afſert with firm- „ 
neſs the rights which belong to that condition. This enticdent of independ 5 . : 

ence is imprinted ſo deeply in their nature, that no change of condition can erad . 
cate it, or bend their minds to ſervitude: accuſtomed co be abfolure ST . 

their on actions, they diſdain to execute the orders of another 3. and , ö 


never Known controul, will not ſubmit to correction . . | 
Among people: i in this ſtate, little authority can be aſſumed by | government; * : . 
that term can indeed be applied to ſuch a rude convention, and the ſenſe of civil: 1 


union muſt. be very. „ Even when. they follow a Jeader into the field, the 
North Americans cannot brook the pretenſions. to a formal command they 
liſten to no, orders z and they. come under no military Engagements, | bur thoſe of. „ 
mutual fidelity and equal ardour in the enterpriſe J. Where the right of ſepa-- EE EL 
rate and excluſive poſſeſſion is nat introduced, the great object of — „„ 


4i8igp does nat ex ilk Men occupied in the comman fargurs My Ne 


7 el 3 I, ; 


. n. ibid. Dr. 00 goſon's 6 this ſubjeR; be big elf l. ien ns, were de 
48 « living witneſſẽ £8, who in the courſe of trade, of war, and of treaties, fave had am ple oc-- 
caſton to obſerve the ae of Lande reef yore Americans,” Fon On. the Hit, of : n. 
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+ Ferguſon, ubi ſup. nl ity; ; 
t Robertſon, Hit. „ wol Iv: 55 the natives if Aodida, 8 25 2.98; that. 


they were: treated as * by the Spaniards, died ” apa and. e ee 3 
Ii, H. N. France, tom. 11. F my 
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1 2 tribe perceive. 3 ee, RT a pate body. They au 
ſenſible of their own conhexion with the companions in conjunction with whom 
they act; but during the intervals between ſuch common efforts, they are ſcarcely 
conſcious of the ties of political union. No viſible form of government is eſta- 
bliſhed ; and the names een, and ſaljes, of ao mean, are as lie 
known as thoſe of rich and 6 * e ere, 75 56 

If a ſcheme of public utility is eie the hows af the COME 
left at liberty to chuſe, whether they will aſſiſt in carrying it into exec 
ſtatute t mere Greed ſervice as a duty, nor has any one a right of impc 
will upon another Exery meaſure is voluntary, and flous from the native im- 
pulſe of the Wind. The old men, indeed, without being inveſted-with any 
conſtitutional authority, employ their natural influence in adviſing; ori ros 
ing the reſolutions of their tribe, and the leader in a former expedition pleads 
his ſucceſsful proweſs; but the ſtateſman is diſtinguiſned only by the attention 
with which his counſel is heard, and the warrior by the confidence with which 
the youth of his nation follow him to the field. Power is no more than the na- 
tural aſcendency of the mind; the diſcharge of office no more than the natural 
exerciſe of the perſonal character; and while the community acts with an appear- 
ance of order, there is no ſenſe of diſparity in the breaſt of any of irs members F. | 

In theſe happy, though informal e n obſerves Dr. Fergu 
age alone preſides in the council; Where youth, ardour, and valour in the field, 
give a title to the ſtation of leader; Where the whole community is aſſembled on 
y alarming occaſion, we may venture to ſay, That we have found the origin of 
ſenate, the executive power,, and the aſſembly 'of the peop Je,” inſtitutions for 
legiſlators were ſo much renowned. The ſenate among the Grecks, 


the 


which ancient 
as well as the Romans, appears to have been originally compoſed, as its name 
imports, of elderly men. The military leader at Rome, in a manner not unlike to 


that of the American warrior, proclaimed his levies, and the citizens prepared for | 
the field, . in conſequence of a voluntary engagement. The ft ppeftio Ms of da- 
ture, which directed the policy of nations in the wilds of America, Vere followe 
before on the banks of the Eurotas and the Tyber; and Lycurgus and Romu- 
lus found the model of, their inſtitutions, where the members of every rude na- 
tion find the earlieſt mode of uniting their talents and combining their forces 7 "94h | 
But the objc& of government among ſavages is rather foreign tha 
They do not aim at maintaining eder and police by public regulations, or the 
exertions of any permanent authority; they only labour to preſerve ſuch union 
among the members of their tribe, that they may watch the motions of their ene · 
mies, and act againſt them with concert and vigour. The firſt ſtep towards eſta - 


* 


bliſning a public Juriſdiction has not been taken among the North American In- 


dians. The right of reyenge is left i in Private hands, If violence is committed, 
iure T9 TOTO OED FS dil „ e ©» 

„ peig rguſon,” ui! ſap. 7 ** 855 . 2 4. 7 . 4 4 Col d ens Hino 5 of the Five Nat n 8 
er | e et ga. e 


Yike fo many ſeparate tribes, are-fub 
A y are, in the mean time, t. © Pans of a village or canta 
Many ſuch cantons aſſemhle to conſtitute a national council, ot £0, execute a nh 5 =—_ 
tional enterpriſe; and when the Europeans made their frſt ſettlements in America, — . 


fix ſuch nations had formed a | — 
tenden from the mouth of the Miſifippi to that of ne Lau „ 25 
They. ag appeared to underſtand the of the confederac Ys as well as | | | 
a balance of power: 2 * 

urope, 8 ö = 

— er bare ne en or expe „ = 

and went to war upon any occurrence e - 

Such. oecurrences were frequent. Tho 2 


icht they held to . and axcluſve, . + of 20 
2 to eee the encroachment of neighbouring tribes: and as it is of | | 1 


the utmoſt conſequence to prevent them from deſtroying or diſturbing che game in ä 
et hunting pr oor Wenn wes ht 1 ilagt atten union. — 6 
bloodſhed... E Thoſe io mn per aac J The i „ | 
by intereſt and j y are rendered more inveterate by revenge. ae 1 

This paſſion, which burns with ſuch violence in the breaſts of ſavages, chat W 
cager to gratity it wey be conſidered as their moſt peculiar character | 
is e AA _— the natives of North America; where the ri night of re. | 

nds of cvety man, injuries are 


ed but by che blood ef tte 


offender, In carrying on en. beg wars, 


cuting private vengeane ben er | ? 

particular. In ſmall communities, every individual is t d ; 
affront offered to the body of which ke is a member eee eee, nal attack . „ 

Upon his on honour and ſafety. The defire of e is communicated from | „ 
breaſt to breaſt, and ſoon kindles into rage. Lao molar; which between extenſive 45 1 
kingdoms is is carried on with little ee is e by the North Ame- | 1 
e reſentment of ; 

„Latten. pole mnt Colden. he „ + Ibid. Ser allo Ferguſon, abi ſup. / — a 
4 | ECD arty need Ge. e implacable — 


os” 8. CM 


V. icplsenble 28 that of individuals: "they fight,” not to eG 4 en,? 
; When they engage 1 in hoftiliries, it is with noms, cor eee Aegean 


ttinctive rage of brutes rather than the anger 
under its dominion, becomes the moſt cruel of all animals. He neither pities, 


: wh lap... Lafitau, tom. IL 
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in peace, but to proſecute the conteſt with immortal enmit. 
The defire of vengeance is the firſt, and almoſt the'only principle which: A North 


_ American inftills into the minds of his children: it grows up with them as 


they advance in years; and as their attention is directed to few objects, it ac- 
quires a degree of force unknown among men whoſe paſſions are diſſipated and 


weakened by the variety of their occupations and purſuits, It reſembles the in- 
of rational beings; and man, while 


nor forgives, nor ſpares. The force of this paſſion is ſo well underſtood by the 
Indians, that they always apply to it in order to excite their people to take arms. 


If the old men of any tribe attempt to rouſe their youth from ſloth, if a chief 
wiſhes to allure 4 Fo of warriors to follow him in invading an enemy's coun- 
try, the moſt perſuaſive topics of their martial eloquence are drawn from re- 


The bones of our countrymen,” ſay they, lie uncovered; their 


| bloody. bed has not yer been waſhed clean. Their ghoſts cry againſt us: they 


muſt be vd Let us go and Ing the 3 wy whom _ were * 


| dead, and tell them chic they, ſhall be urcoged + „ 


Animated by ſuch exhortations, the young men ſnatch cheir'a arms in a tran 


« of fury, raiſe the Song of War, _ burn with 1 ee to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their enemies. I go to war, exclaim they, © to revenge the 


death of my brothers: I ſhall kill, I ſhall extermirdate, I ſhall burn my enemies; 


I ſhall bring away captives ; I ſhall devour their heart, dry their fleſh, drink their | 
blood; z I ſhall tear off their ſcalps, and make cups of their ſkolls . 


mio! his rage often vents itſelf in irregular ſallies againſt an hoſtile tribe; at which 


5 as heads of the community connive, as fuch expeditions tend to encourage a 


martial ſpirit, to inure their youth to hardſhips, and make them familiar with 
q But when war is national, and undertaken by public authority, the deli- 


: berations are formal and flow. The old men aſſemble; they deliver their ſenti- 
ments in ſolemn ſpee 


| ches; they weigh with maturity the nature of the enterpriſe; 
and balance its beneficial or diladvantageous conſequences with no ineonſiderable 
degree of political diſcernment and ſagacity. Their prieſts and ſoothſayers are 


conſulted, and ſometimes they aſk the advice even of their women j. If the de- 


termination is war, they prepare for it with much ceremony. The youth of 


| * principal village are ſummoned ; the war · kettle is ſet on the fire; the war- 


sand dances co 


the hatchet is ſent to all the ether villages of the 


Fate nation, and N to da of its allies: the flame ſpreads z- and nothing is 


heard day and night over the whole e but W defiances and denuncia. 
tions of vengeance **, 


e. Boch, Hit Nat. de N. France Wil Hift. N. Fass tom. II. 3 n vol. I. 
+ + Charlevoix, E N. France, tom. III. II Boſſu's Travels through 8 
„„ Fi RY Hilt. N. France, tom, Hh,  #®*. Charlevoix, 
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Wies by i d te means, the fury of the nation is rouſed to the higheſt 


| pitch, they proceed to the choice of à leader. After ſtratagem in war, and \ — 


an exact knowledge of the country, qualities eſſentially requiſite in ſuch a com- 
mander, the chief inducements to a preference are, a fierce aſpect and a ſtrong 
voice, in order to ſtrike terror into the enemy. The leader invites his followers 
to a feaſt, preparatory to their military expedition, where they enter into engage - 
ments of mutual fidelity and attachment: he begins the war-ſong ; which hav- 
ing continued for ſome time, in concert with his aſſociates, he raiſes his voice to the 
higheſt pitch, and breaking ſuddenly into a ſort of prayer, addreſſes himſelf thus 
to the God of War: I invoke thee to be fayourable to my enterpriſe ! I in- 
voke thy care upon me and my fat — Tinvoke you likewiſe, all ye ſpirits and 
demons good and evil! all ye that are i in the Tkies, that are on the earth or under 
the earth, to pour deſtruction upon our enemies, and return me and my compani- 
ons ſafe to our country All the warriors join their commander in this prayer, 
with ſhouts and acclamations : he renews his ſong, and is eee by his fol- 
lowers 2 in the war-dance. _ 
The maxims by which the I regulate their military, operations, - as 
| well as the ſpirit by which they are dictated, though extremely different * 
thoſe which prevail in Europe, are well ſuited to their own political ſtate. They 
never take the field in numerous bodies, as it would be impoſſible for them to 
provide for their ſubſiſtence, during a march of ſome hundred miles through 
dreary foreſts. Their armies are not incumbered with baggage or military ſtores. 
Each warrior, beſides his arms, carries a mat, and a ſmall bag of pounded maize; 


and with theſe he is completely equipped for any ſervice. While at a diſtance - 


from the enemy's frontier, they diſperſe through the woods, and ſupport them- 
ſelves with the game which they kill, or the fiſh that they catch; but as they ap- 
proach nearer to the territories of the nation which — intend to attack, they. 
collect their troops, and advance with greater caution, Yet even then, they pro- 
ceed wholly by ſtratagem and ambuſcade. They place not their glory in attack- 
ing their enemies with-open force, and defeating them upon equal terms: to ſur- 
priſe and deſtroy is the Ss merit of a commander, and the Waben pride of ö 
his followers +. 
As war and hunting are the only nie of 1 Indians, they: 3 
both with the ſame ſpirit and the ſame arts. They follow the track of their 
enemies through the foreſt ; and by the keenneſs of their ſight, it is ſaid, they can 


trace foot-ſteps that are 3 on the ſhorteſt graſs, upon the dry ground, and 
even upon ſtone, and from the nature of theſe foot: ſteps can diſcover to what 


nation the adventurers belong 1. They endeavour to diſcover their haunts, in 


which they are wonderfully aſſiſted by the quickneſs. of their ſmell: they luck 
in ſome thicket near to theſe; and with the patience of a ſportſman lying in wait 
for game, will continue in their ſtation day after day, until they can ruſh on their 


prey, when leaſt able to reſiſt them. If they meet no ſtraggling party of the 


14. ib l. + Charleyoix, tom. III. 1᷑3 kklenepin, Morures des 
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Enemy, hs advance towards their villages, but with ſoch ſolicitud 0 endes! 
Hier Ipfiabact that they often creep on their hands and feet through the woods, 
and paint their ſkins of the ſame colour with the withered” leaves, in order to 

detection ; and if ſo fortunate as to eſcape the vigilance of the enemy, 
they ſer fire to their huts in the dead of night, and maſſacre the inhabitants, as 
they fly naked and defenceleſs through the flames. But if they find that their 
motions are diſcovered, notwithſtanding all their i precautions; that the 
enemy has taken the alarm, and is prepared wo oppoſe them, they uſually judye it 
moſt prudent to retire. They account i extreme folly to meet an enemy who is 
on his guard, or to give battle, upon equal terms, in an open field. The moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs is a diſgrace to a leader, if purchaſed with any conſiderable 
Toſs of his followers; and to fall in battle, inſtead of being deemed an honour- 
able death, is a misfortune which ſubjects the 8 of the wanne i" the i im- 
e of raſnneſs or imprudence 7. 

This ſyſtem of war was univerſal in North America, the Chileſe ee 
among all the ſavage tribes diſperſed through the different regions and climates of 
the New World : they all diſplay more craft than boldneſs in carrying on their 
hoſtilities. Hence ſeveral celebrated writers have been led to conclude, that the 
Americans are naturally deficient in active courage f. But when we reflect, 
ſays an author to whom great reſpect is due ſ, * that many of theſe tribes,” on oc- 
caſions which call for — efforts, not only defend themſelves wich obſti- 
nate reſolution, but attack the ee enemies with the moſt daring courage , we muſt 
aſcribe their habitual caution to ſome other cauſe than conſtitutional rimidity, The 
number of men in each tribe is ſo ſmall, and the difficulty of rearing new mem- 
bers amid the hardſhips and dangers of ſavage life ſo great, that the life of a citizen 
z extremely precious; and the preſervation of it becomes a capital object 1 in their 

3 .” But 1s it not more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this caution is the effect 
orkiinal diſpoſition, than that political maxims ſhould ſo ſtrongly influence the 
Sa of ſavage nations boiling with revenge, and of individuals ſo deſtitute of 
every other kind of foreſight as to ſell for a trifle, in the morning, the hammoc in 
which they ſhould ſleep at night + ?—Befides, the deſire of ſaving men ought to 
have had equal weight with our barbarous anceſtors, ſo prodigal of their lives ! 
er indeed with barbarous en 855 in 8 e of the globe, e _ 


22 


" FM Seen -Hift. N. France, tom. in. | + Adair's Hi. of . 
1 Charlevoix, ubi ſop. 1 + The author of Recherches Pbilgſ. fur lis 
Americ. tom. I. p. 116, and tom. II. p. 56 Chevalier des Marchais, Voyage, tom, 1V. Lord 
Kaims' s Sketches on Man, vol. I. ſket. i. I Dr. Robertſon, „his 
| remains to be proved; for the affirmation of Lafitau and Charlevoix, advocates for the ſame opi- 
nion, are not fuffckent to ellabliſn ſuch a fakt in oppoſition to the unanimous teſlimony of all mili- 
tary men, both French and Engliſh, who have been either the affociates or the adverſaries of the 
Indians in war, and who all declare that they never attack except when they have an evident 
_ certainty of viftory, nor defend themſelves againſt a ſuperior oreven an equal force, unleſs when 
the poſſibility of retreat is cut off, I See Robertſon's Hiſt. of Amerc. vol. I. 
. P+ 310, where much ingenuity is employed to prove, that the Americans are incapable of being 
_ influenced Ry diſtant conſequences, or indeed 225 any motive bat che eo of (he moment. 
s 5 N 
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; 7 3 has made them 1 5 meet the wolt numerous and beſt diſciplined armies, - 


. depends upon a 


- 


- unhappy captives mult paſs, beat and bruiſe them, with ſticks and ſtones, in a 


tom. I 


and bravely challenge their enemies to the combat, even with an inferior force. 
In a word, the point of honour among favage nations ſeems to be dictated by in- 
tinct, . to a maxim of Policy i in more civilized" ages. The 
American, like the fox, proceeds by ſtratagem: if ſurpriſed, he will reſiſt rather 
than be ſlain: if ſeized, he will be torn to pieces, and expire without a complain : 
or a groan, . But the European, like the lion, boldly faces his enemy, and is hot 
ſo patient under . which his erect mind has not chem, at reer fear or 
foreſee. n 3 ae ; „„ 

This reaſoning may be carri farther. Wrapti in their own wiles, like ths anĩ- 
mal of prey which they reſemble, the Indians ſeldom obſerve the precautions moſt 
eſſential to their ſafety. They never ſtation centinels around the place where 
they reſt at night; and after 1 9 5 ſome hundred miles to ſurpriſe an enen 
are. 5 themſelves ſurpriſed and cut off, while ſunk in as profound a' leep 
as if they were not within the reach of danger *. But if, notwithſtanding this 

negligent ſecurity, which often ruins their moſt artful ſchemes and hopeful enter- 
© priſes, they catch the enemy unprepared, they ruſh upon them with the utmoſt 
ferocity, and tear off the ſcalps of all thoſe who fall victims to their barbarous 
rage. , Theſe ſtrange trophies Fly carry home in triumph, 400 pteſerve as monu- 
ments not only of their proweſs, but of the vengeance which their arni has in- 
flicted upon the people Tho were the objects of public reſentment . They are 
till more ſoliciteus to ſeize priſoners, who are generally teſer ved for n ſo 
greadful, as to make the fate of thoſe that periſh in the field to be envied; and it 
is in the amazing fortitude with which they endure theſe, that we diſcover that 
_ firmneſs of ſpirit for which the North Americans are ſo much diſtinguiſhed. 
Their paſſive courage exceeds all conception: but patience under perſonal ſuffer- 
ing, with a view towards which the whole life of an Indian ſeems to be regulated, 
| principle in the mind very different from that of valour, the 

ring of illuſtrious actions; and as the Americans are generally deſtitute of the 
latter, though endowed with the former in ſo eminent a degree, in like manner, 
ſome Euro poſſeſſed of every heroic quality, and ſuperior to the impreſ- 
ſions of fear, have been known to fink under the ſlow aſſaults of pain, 
The one may be acquired by a Spartan diſcipline, or an Ametican ſeverity of 
life; but the other, unleſs the gift of nature, 4 e pn ere by the liberal | 
principles of a Roman or an Athenian education. 
The Indian captives are commonly treated with ſome 


Aer of komaticy, 


dill they reach the enemy's frontier. Then the victors diſpatch ſome of their 


number to inform their countrymen of the ſucceſs of the expedition, and the 


ptiſoners ſoon. begin to feel the wretchedneſs of their condition. The women of 


the village aſſemble, 
nge of bearing arms, 1 Wg Wet en iu tk ge 


er with the youth who have not yet attained to the 
through which che 


1 Lafican, 


* Charlevoix, Hiſt. N. _ tom. III. Labontan, tom. II. 
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War. This firſt gratification of their hoſtile. rage, is followed by lamentations 
for the loſs of ſuch. of their countrymen as have fallen in the ſervice, accom- 


1 words andl actions which ſeem to ir and real for- 
; row :\ bur in 2 moment, by” one of, thoſe ingular tranGrions of the human 
. mind which philoſophy would in vain reconcile to ſyſtem, on a ſignal. given, 
their tears ceale ; and, as if diſciplined in grief, ſuddenly paſſing from the 


to celebrate their victory with all the wild exultation of barbarous trium e 
- Meanwhile the fate of the priſoners remains cided. That is left to the 


ed to death, in order to ſatiate the revenge of the conquerors, and ſome to re- 
lacs the members which the-community has loſt in the courſe of that or former 
wars. Such as are reſerved for this milder fate, are led to the huts of thoſe whoſe 
[36+ e have been ſlain, with certain ceremonies. The women meet them at 
the door, and if they receive them, their ſufferings are at an end: they are 


adopted into the family ; and according to the phraſe uſual on ſuch Hake, 
They affume his name; they hold the 
| ſame rank ; and are treated thenceforth, with all the tenderneſs due to a huſband, 


are ſeated on the mat of the deceaſed. 


a father, a brother, or other kinſman. But if from any caprice, or the unte. 
lenting deſire of revenge, the women of any family refuſe to accept of the pri- 


ſoner who is offered to them, his doom is fixed. No quality or Lecce 5 


can ſave him from torture and death, nor any arm reſcue him . 3 

The priſoners, while their fate is in ſuſpence, appear altogether unconcerned 
about _—_ may befal them. They talk, they eat, they ſleep, as if they were 
perfectly at eaſe in their minds, and under no apprehenſions of impending danger. 


Even when the fatal ſentence is announced to them, far from ſeeming, ko decline 


the conflict, or attempting to avoid it by a voluntary death, they receive the 1 in- 
formation with an-unaltered. countenance, raiſc. their death. ſong, and prepare to 
3 maintain the honour of: their nation, 5 2 like men. "Reſolved to put 
W. eee deſcription of which is ſufficient to chill the 


reſpect their ſpecies, and to melt into, tenderneſs at the fight of human miſery. 
The captives are tied naked to a ſtake, but ſo as to be at liberty to move round 

* All who are preſent, men, women, and. children, ruſh upon them like furies. 

Every ſpecies of torture is employed that the rancour of revenge can invent. 

Some burn their limbs with red hot irons, ſome mangle their bodies with kniyes ; 

- - While others tear the fleſh-from their bones, pluck out their nails by, the roots, and 

rend, twiſt, and ſnap their ſinews. They vie with each other in refinements of 


Tn: cM 


are MS + /Lafian,, II. 


leaſt, an-expreſon. of their hatred of their enemies, and 
—— Taber am doe. entitled to a ſhare in the hongurs of 


- keeneſt exceſs of anguiſh to the moſt extravagant tranſports of joy, they 1 


men, who meet and deliberate concerning it. Some are deſtined to be tor- 


heart with horror, wherever men have been accuſtomed by milder inſtitutions to 


: crueky. Noting es bounds ene dread of abridging che life : 


- ® Labontan, tom. II. 
7 16. ibid, 
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of the fallen, och „ich 4 8 fe their ace wut i "HOPE ; and | HAP. 1 5 7 | 1 | 
Tuck is their barbarovs Ingenuity in tortmenting/ that hy avoiding to hurt any bigs * 
vital part, they often prolong this ſcene of unguiſh for ſeueral days. In ſpite & j _ 0 


all that they feel, the unhappy victims continue to chant their death · ſung witk a | : ä 
firm voice: they boaſt of their own exploits; they inſult their tormentors, and — 
roach then with want of {kill in revenging the death of their friends and rela- e 4 


A they warn them of the vengeance which awaits them, in retaliation. of their — 
"fate, and excite their ferocity by the moſt provoking threats and:denunciations “. EE 
The nobleſt triumph of an American warrior 1 is to difplay undaunted fortinnde - : + oe 
amid ſuch dreadful fufferings; and by a ſtrange kind of affection, their tormen t. 
ots are ditecteti to be moſt eruel where they intend the higheſt reſpect. The ä 
_coward is put to death by the hands of women; and if any one betrays, | "x 
ſymptoms of rimidity, be is often di , re at base, contempt, as un- 22 
poſed: to be entitſed 
to all the trials of courage and des char men can invents: Animated with 
"thoſe ſentiments, they endure without a groan, what ſeems almoſt impoſſible! for 
human nature to ſupport. ' They appear to be not only inſenſible to pain, but to 
court it. Withhold!“ faid an aged chief of the Iroquois, when his: inſults ; | 
had provoked one of his 'tormentors to wound him with a weapon which he 
deemed inglorious; * withhold' theſe ſtabs of your knife Ne rather die by 
fire, that thoſe dogs your allies from beyond the ſea, may learn by my example 4 
to ſuffer like men t. This awful ſtruggle between conſtancy in ſuffering ang = 
3 obſtinacy in tormenting, is at length terminated by the death of the priſoner, whom = ES 
3 ſome chief, either in a haps e of gy or dut of o compaſſion, "OY neben % . 
* with his club or dagger ||. VE 715 838 Mew 
| Thefe barbarities are often ſucceeded by a ſpectacle no leſs ſhocking, 1 hat fell - ga | 
ſpirit of revenge which envenoms the heart of a ſavage, frequently prompts. the 1 
unfceling Ameritans to devour thoſe unhappy perſons, who have been the vic- fo | Mo 
© tis of their fury and cruelty-. This practice, which as we haue frequently had — 
occaſion to obſerye; prevailed in the ſouthern continent, and in ſeyeral of te 1 
iſlands, was alſo comimotr in various diſtricts of North America . Even among 5 
thoſe tribes were no ſuch practice has been in uſe ſince the arrival of mo „„ 
Europeans, it appears to have been formerly familiar, as it is incorporated into — > 
the very idiom of their language. he phraſe by which the Iroquois expreſs _, W 
their reſolution of making war againſt un enemy 1s; Let un ge nad eit harte _ 58 
nation; and if they ſolicit che aid of a neighbouring tribe, they 1 invite it to . 
eat broth made of the fleſh of their enemies +.” - Hence too the cuſtom, al- - „ 
Circumſtances fimilar to theſe have 125 inte by a variety of authors, but accompanied 1 „„ 
Vich ſuch particulars as are altogether horrid and diſguſting. A ſelection was therefore, neceſſary — 7 BEN 
to give truth to the deſcription, taken'in a general view, 2s well as.to render it bearable to hu- 
man; feelings 3 and ſuch a ſeleQion has been made by the abbs Preyot,, Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, 
tom. XV, p. 58, 59 and by Dr. Robertſon, Hiſt. Americ, book IV. from which this account is D 5 
_ Chiefly copied. | + De la Potherie, tom. II. | 1 Colden, vol. I. 2 N 
I Charlevoix, Hit. N. France, tom. Bl. Lafitau, tom. II. Lahont. Voyages, tom. 5 1 
De la Potherie. ES 415 Charlevoix, Hit. N. TY tom. 15 = la - 
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lities, of ſuſpending over the fire-the war- bo , though no longer made ſub. 


Hervient to ſuch horrid feaſts. 
The ſteadineſs ak which the North Americans endure the molt « er- 


Jule rorments bes Iadaced ſome authors to ſuppoſe, 
humours, and a conftitution rendered more phlegmatic by the dampneſs of the 
air, may blunt the irritability of the nervous ſyſtem. It has even been affirmed, 
that they are ſcarce ever convulſed in the agonies of death, and that they endure 
the moſt ſevere chirurgical operations, the amputation of a leg or an arm, with- 
out ſhrinking, or uttering a ſingle groan $. But we can hardly believe that the con- 


—- ſtitution of the Americans is:ſo different in its texture from that of the reſt of the 


human ſ or indeed of the animal creation, as to account for this remarkable 
diverſity in their behaviour. It muſt: flow chiefly from a principle of honour, 
inſtilled early, and cultivated with ſuch care, as to inſpire man in his rudeſt ſtate 


with an heroic conſtancy, to which philoſophy has in vain endeavoured. co form 


him, when more highly improved and poliſhed. This invincible firmneſs he has 
been taught to conſider as the principal diſtinction of his nature, and the higheſt 


attainment of a warrior: the ideas which influence his conduct, and the paſſions - 


that take poſſeſſion of his ns are few: they operate therefore with more deciſive 
effect, than when the mind.is crowded with a multiplicity of objects, or diſtracted 


by the variety of its purſuits ; and hen every motive that operates with force on 


the mind of a ſavage, prompts an Indian to ſuffer with dignity, he will bear 
what. might ſeem to be impoſſible for human patience to ſuſtain P“. 


It gave me Joy,” ſaid an old man to his captive, te that ſo gallant a 3 | 


was allotted to my ſhare. I propoſed to have placed you on the mat of my 

nephew, who was flain by your een z to have transferred all my 3 
neſs to you, and to hare ſolaced my age in your company; but maimed and 
mutilated as you now a , death is better than life: prepare yourſelf there- 
. Fore to die like a man g. Le did ſo, and ſet at defiance all the rage of his tor- 


- mentors for three days: at the end of which he expired, without ſo much as an 
involuntary motion. But when the fortitude of the Americans is not rouſed to 
© exertion by ſuch ſentiments, their feelings of pain are nearly the ſame with thoſe 


of the reſt of mankind. Nor is that patience under ſufferings, for which they 
are ſo juſtly celebrated, an univerſal attainment: the conſtancy of many of the 


"captives is overcome by the burning rage of pain; and A. phi bee and la- 
mentations complete the triumph of their enemies, at the ſame time ge they 


reflect diſgrace 


upon their country and kindred . 
But if nature has not interpoſed, to render the 3 inſenſible to thoſe 


torments which are ſo frequently their lot, diſcipline has come in aid of principle 
110 enable wem to ſupport the keeneſt attacks of hot raed As * fortitude 


* Hit. Ges- des Voy oyages, tom. xv. p- 45. . $ Ullos, Neue, Aa de. 


4 Robertſon, Hiſt. Americ. book IV. . Charlevoix, Hift. N. France, tom. II. 


4 Charlevoix, Hiſt. N. France, tom. III. De la Patbete, tom. II. 


that colder blood, thicker 
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dians to acquire a talent, which will enable them 16 48 lle men, When their 


reſolution ſhall be put to the proof. Accordingly, as the youth of other nati- 


Nor does their excellive caution in cond | 
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in higheſt eſtimation among them, it is the early ; ſtady u. the In- 


8 


ons exerciſe themſelves in feats of activity and force, thoſe of North America 


vie with one another in exhibitions of their patience under ſuffering. They _ 
' harden their nerves by ſuch voluntaty trials, and gradually accuſtom themlelves : 
to endure the ſharpeſt pain without complaining, © I have feen,” fays Charle- 
voix, © a boy anda 971 bind their naked arms together, and es a burning 5 
coal between them, in order to try who could endure 1t the longeſt *7 All the 5 
trials cuſtomary in America, when a youth is admitted into the claſs of warriors, 
or when a warrior is promoted to the dignity of captain or chief, are accommo- - | 


dated to this idea of fortitude, as we have already had occaſion to obſerve. They 


are not diſplays of valour, but of patience ; they are not exhibitions of = 
ability of the candidates to offend, but of their capacity to ſuffer. In North - 
America, the previous trial of a warrior is neither ſo formal nor ſo ſevere, as 
among the tribes on the banks of the Orinoco +. But even here, before a youth 
is permitted to bear arms, his patience and fortitude are. proved by blows,” by 


. 74 AK 


fire, and by inſults more intolerable to a _havgh 1 ſpirit than both T. 


T be petpetual hoſtilities carried on among the North American Indians are pro- 
dudtive of the moſt fatal effects. As their ener induſtry does not ſupply them 
with any ſuperfluous ſtore of proviſions, even in ſeaſons of tranquilliry, they 


are reduced to extreme want, when the irruption of an enemy deſolates their cul- 


tivated lands, or diſturbs them in their hunting excurſions, All the people of the 
diſtrict that is invaded are Frequently obliged. to take refuge. in woods or moun - 
hem no ſubliſtence,. and here n many of them periſh. 5; 
g their military « operations J. and the 


tains, Which can afford 


folicitude of every leader. to p preſerve the lives of his followers, as they ſelde 


enjoy any interval of peace, prevents the loſs of men, by famine and the ſword. | 
** ion. Hence a all their, u tribes are no fee- 
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and er Agb. the 'Caribs r Cab. ih vol. J. © book II. 1 v. p. ; Jog, of 
this werk. I Chanevoiz, Hill. N. France, tom. II. 


- %; 


4 Thimzonticn, which is ſuppoſed by two celebrated writers, (Robertſon and aynal) to bare 
been dicisted by political motives, and to be eſſential to the very exiſtence of a people engaged 


in perpetual hoſtilities, appears to have no ſuch operation; for where both parties are poſſeſſed, 


of the ſame arts, and both, as in the preſent caſe, more intent upon ſurpriſing their enemies 


than vigilant in providing againſt being ſurpriſed themſelves; in a word, where their canton 


conſiſts rather in avoiding battle, than in avoiding danger, ihe loſs of men will be fully as great 


| 35 if they had-made.their attacks by open force. \ Nay, there is every reaſon to believe it will be 
villain and the declared. foe, is conſpicuous from the proceedings of the bighwaywan and foot- 
pad, ap to the authoriſed violences of nations. Stratagem, which in its very nature involves 


Tbe ſurpriſes will be mutual; and the difference between the temper,of the lurking 


an infidious purpoſe, is the inſeparable companion of cruelty. Few men eſcape in the ſurpriſes 


of the Americans, and few priſoners were formerly ſpared ; whereas when men meet one another 


in the field, perſonal oppoſition begets efteem : thoſe who teſiſt only are flain ; and un aſcendeney 


i ſoon acquired, by mutual trials of ſtrength, which makes hoſtilities rs leſs frequent. 
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ble; and many, which were once powerful, have gradually 8 and 
" Nothing now remeins of ſeveral nations that were . nſider- 
| Refledions riſing from this al decay, firſt fi to certain tribes the 
| idea of adopting priſoners taken in war, as an expedient to prevent their total 
extinction. The practice, however, is by no means yet univerſal. Reſent - 
ment operates more powerfully among ſavages than conſiderations of policy +; 
far the, greater part of their captives was anciently ſattificed to their venge- 
| ance; and it is only fince their numbers began to Fart faſt, that they have 
embraced milder meaſures. But ſuch as they do ſpare, they naturalize in the 
manner already deſcribed ; and the new citizens, incorporated i into ſome family, 
renounce for ever their original connexions, and aſſimiſate themſelves ſo entirely 
to the people by whom they are adopted, that they immediately join them i in 
hoſtile efiterpriſes, and even fn expeditions "againſt their own countrymen... 
A tranſition ſo ſudden, and ſo repugnant to one of the moſt powerful inſtinQts 
implanted by nature in the heart of man, would appear ſtrange among any peo- 
ple; but among the members of ſmall ſocieties, where national enmity is vio- 
lent and deep-rooted, and among Americans whoſe revenge is inextinguiſhable, 
while in a tate of freedom, it is yet more ſurpriſing and unaccountable. It 
ſeems, however, to reſult from the principles upon which war is carried on in the 
New World. As no exchange of priſoners ever there tak place, the moment a 
warrior is made captive, Fi country and his friends confider him as dead. He 
has incurred ſuch indelible diſgrace, by ſuffering himſelf to be ſurprized or taken 
dy an enemy, as would ſabje&t him to. eternal fen were he to return home: 
he therefore feels little reluckance, ſince the ties Ghich bound him to his tribe are 
irreparably broken, in ing a fteſh connexion with a people, though formerly 
enemies, who, as an eyidence of their friendly ſentiments, nor only deliver him 
from a cruel execurion, but offer to admit bim to all the rights of a warrior and 
fellow citizen. That fimilarity. of manners obſervable in rude nations, and 
hich is pecuhar Fee the North American tribes, facilitates and com- 
pletes the union; _ induces a captive to transfer not only bis allegiance, but 
His affection, to the community into the boſom, of which he is received . This 
affect ion is eren by his attac. nent to the family into which he is engrafted, 
and by which he is treated with the greateſt tenderneſs. i Hence, as a celebrated 
writer very juſtly remarks, the ſame fate that loads the favage with chains, and 
diſſolves the ties of former e f if he We Ys AN" en 1 te- 
lations and friends & Thi 


% Charlevoix, Hiſt. N. mne tom; m. pO OA k HS BER 17S nb nts 
1 For this obſervation the author is indebted wind zbertſon ; on a while he dane. joſt-. 
neſs, he cannot help lamenting the inconſiſtencies of the greateſt men. Is it poſſible that pak 
cal conſiderations, which could not reftrain the Americans from burchering their neceffiry priſoners 


in cocl blood, ſhould operate ſo: powerfully upon them, while under the oy of hoſtile pi 
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 Burthough waris te chief occupation. of arbarians, and to excel. in ic their 
inction and pride, their inferiority is always manifeſt when they engage 
in ion with more civiliaed nations. They are incapable of maintaining — & 
in the field the formality of uniform precautions; and are ever leſs vigilant co -- 
avoid being ſurpriaed themſelves, than anxious to furpriſe their enemy. By bea. „„ 
fon of theſe diſadvantages, though patient of hardſhip and farigue, and =... 0 
lified by their ſtratagem and ee to throw terror, into a more regular Fr ns. = 
army; yet, in the courſe of a continued ſtruggle, they, muſt always yield to ſu. 
perior diſcipline and addreſs, Hence the Romans were able to over-run the pre. 
vinces of Gaul, Germany, and Britain; and hence the Europeans have ever main. 
tained a decided ſuperiority over the inhabitants of the New World, even when: 
their arms have been the ſame *®, The North Americans however, animated by 
an unconquerable ſpirit of freedom, ſtill retain part of their original poſſeſſions. 3. 1 
and though long encompaſſed by three formidable European powers, continue to FT 
exiſt as independent nations. The principal of theſe nations are the Algonquins,, os, ot OT 
who occupy the north ſide of the river St. Lawrence, for an extent. of, near five | 
hundred miles; the Hurons, Outawaes, and Ilinois, ſeated on the lakes and 2 
rivers which den their names; the Abnahuies, who border upon New Eng ghnd 1 3, On 
the Iroquois or Mohawks, who border upon the ces of Ne Pen · | 
ſylvania, and: Virginia; and the Cherokees,, who border upon Carolina; -. 
The arts and manufactures of ſavages muſt every where be few and imple. 
but more eſpecially thoſe of a people unacquainted with the uſe of iron, the 
great inſtrument of human labour and ingenuity f. Nature, however, has. 5 
directed man, in his leaſt improved ſtate, to provide ſome covering againſt the i 1 ; ; 2 
clemency of the weather |, by day, and ſome hovel or habitation, where he may. Nt *: 
_ reft at night, Thoſe' of the North A mericans were of the rudeſt kind. The ä 
ſhoulders of the men were covered with a ſort of cloak or mantle of the ſking. —— 
of wild beaſts, and the loins of the women were ſurrounded with a petticoat of e 2 


the drone reaching below the knee gt. But een almoſt without dreſs, they were. 


May of the 3 . gens i in place of their bows and arrows; 
13 they flill adhere to their ancient maxims of war, and are unable to contend with an equal 
number of European troops. The Chileſe are the only exception to this obſervation, As they 
originally attacked their enemies in the open field, they now advance to the charge not only with 
courage, but with diſcipline, - Ovalla's Relat. of Chili. Their perſonal appearance only could 
induce us to ſuppoſe the brave and high Diel zileſe to be the ſame race with the g. of, * 


natives of the New World. 
* Adair's Hiſt. of North American Indians. Douglas“ Summary, part I. ſec. iii. An ac- 


cCoont of the ancient and preſent ſtate of theſe, as well as of other Indian nations and tribes, 
Hall be given when we come to ſpeak of the European ſeitlements in their neigbbourhood. 
FT The Americans, as. we have more than once had occaſion to obſerve, were all unac usinted 

wih the uſe of iron, and the greater port of the northern {tribes were langen in the uſe of 


metal of any kind. 
In certain mild climates men have been found r naked; but there cloaths were not. 


, neceflary. 
T Douglaſs's Sommary;. part L ſect. 4s, Huchinfon,. Hill. : du.. Bay chop. vi. 


Hi&, Gen. des Voyages, tom. XV. p. 39. „ 3 
; : : | . ; n | 


* 


. *% 


A 50 ok W. not inattentive to ornament. They diſpoſed | 
* their ears were hung, and their necks ſurrounded with ſhells in the form of beads; | 


they punctured and ſtained their-ſkins with a 
vanity, not ſatisfied with theſe fantaſtic decorations, in which they ſpent much 


| their bodies.” Their 
born, By cow 


* hve bon tot the object 


| his nation, or take the field again 
. naments, and decked his perſon 
women were few and 
for the men; and as the women OI INE, were obliged to ſpend a conſi- 


they could beſtow little attention ornamenting 
a race of men ſo havghty as to deſpiſe, and ſo cold as to neglect the ſofter ſex, 
the women naturally became careleſs and ſlovenly | 
ſhew, which has ligand their favourite lien, by a very. fingular pecu- 

Karity i in manners, was confined entirely to che 1280 tes and the e bee 


than their dreſs, They 
of a circular form, intended. merely for ſhelter, without any view to elegance, 
and with little attention to conveniency. 
it was neceſſary to bend, or to creep on hands and feet in order to enter them. 
s; the light being admitted, and the 


„ HISTORY: 0E AMER! FA. - e 
their hair in many different forms ; 


time, and ſubmitted to much pain, diſpoſed them to alter the natural form of 


operations "or that purpoſe begin 
the bones of the ſkull, while ſtill ſoft and flexible, they 


mould the head into a flat, a ſquare, or a conical figure ; and by theſe and 


abſurd efforts, to derange the plan of nature, or ene her TH, they 
often endanger the lives of their poſterity. 


But in all their attempts either to adorn or to anc cnt their 3 it ſeems 


mutually amiable. The man deemed it beneath 


him to adorn his perſon, 


ſt his enemies, that he aſſumed his choiceſt or- 


with the niceſt care *. The decorations of the 
ſimple. Whatever was precious or ſplendid was reſerved 


part of their time, every day, in painting and adorning their huſbands, 
themſelves. Hence, among 


derable 


; and that Jove of finery and 


ſmeared with blood +. 
"The habitations of the North Americans were ill more rude and 88 
were wretched huts, ſometimes of an oblong, ſometimes 


They were without windows or chimney 
ſmoke conveyed out at a large hole in the middle of the roof 4. One other cir- 
cumſtance relative to theſe miſcrable dwellings, which diſcovered leſs ingenuity 


than thoſe of the beaver, only merits. attention, as it illuſtrates the character of 


the peop 


le. PPP had fire. places at 
n and were buile for che i 


di Charlevoix, "I N. vas: W 
' 4+ 19, ibid. Lafitau, tom. II. Robertſon, Ein. Americ hook I. 
£4 Hiſt. Gen, Ges Voyuges, tom. XV. P- 43. 44. 


great variety of figures; and 


as ſoon as an infant is 


| of the North Americans to pleaſe, or to appear 
beautiful, than to give an air of dignity or terror to their aſpect. Their attention 
to dreſs had more reference to war than to gallantry. The difference in rank 
and eſtimation between the two ſexes was ſo great, as extinguiſhed 1 in ſome mea- 


_ fare, their ſolicitude to ap 
for the ſake of one on whom he was accuſtomed to look 
down, as to a ſlave. It was when the warrior had in view to enter the council of 


The doors were generally ſo low, chat 


of different faves Who 


ere 


PIES > 
3 


TALES 
3 


5 abet — — 9 Robertſon i i 
* not only as the effect of that community ag goods which able! 5 


intercourſe 
many families are crowded together, is alſo worthy 


club of very 
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parate apartments, or any k kind 


ar , or parti i mee, between the Fr | 0 es 855 they relpedtively 1 occupied Io, 
ingeniouſly remarks, may 


among the eee but as a proof of their ĩnattention and indifference 
towards their women z for if they had not been accuſtomed to perfect e equality, 
Sik an ee could not have taken place; and if their Ea had 
been apt to have talen alarm, they would not Raw truſted the virtue of 
their women amidſt the temptations. and. opportunities of ſuch a promiſcu u 
The perpetual concord which reigns in habitations, where ſo 
of notice; as it affords a 


evidence that they muſt be people either of a very gentle, or of a very 


ſtriking 


| Pr mene temper, who, in ſuch a ficuaion, are eee, with animoſiry, | 
brawling, and ſtrife f. EZ 


— 3 


himſelf Sie whe inclemen | of the elements, ping in . 


After ſecuring 


; oral ſtate, will perceive the neceſſity of providing weapons for his defence againſt 
his brother ſavages of the foreſt, both brute and NONE: 3 and theſe weapons will, 
ting his animoſities or extending the 


in time, be converted into arms for proſecu 


empire of his ambition, as well as employed, by way of implements, in order to 
procure. him the means of ſubſiſtence. The 


Americans were bows and arrows; a ſpear, armed with ſharp bones; and a ſhore 


te to the knob +. Theſe weapons at once ſerved 
purpoſes of war and hunting, and even for thoſe of agriculture, 


ſtakes hardened in e, in the an , g being their vow 1 995 


ments of huſbandry f. 


The domeſtic utenſils of = North 1 were den few a rude, Some ; 


of the ſouthern and weſtern tribes had diſcovered the art of forming ien vel. 
ſels, and of baking them in ſuch a manner that they could endure che fire I; 
but according to Charlevoix, the inhabitants of Canada had not attained even 


this humble 5 of akne. 1 i were Snug OR. with "7 


* 


* 1 


.— 3 1 1. 898 3 been before od he lord Kaims, | 
When by ripening ſenſibility,” ſays he, © a man puts a value on the affe ctions of his wife, jea- 
| louſy commences. 


Jealouſy accordingly 1 is a ſymptom of an increaſing eſteem for the 2 
ſex ; and that paſſion is _ creeping in among the natives of wan Sketches on Map, 
vol. I. ſet. i. e - ++ Lafitau, tom. II. . 

: 5 gs des Voyages, tom. XV. P. 51. Harchinfon, Ui, of ne Bay, c. vi 


I Hutchinſon, Hitt. Maſtachoſet's Bay, has Vis © The Narganſets,” fays he; Feep lived 
on the bay of the ſame nome, «6. ſupplied the neighbouring nations with earthen veſſels for 


2 3 ee e eee 


information. 
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original weapons of the North 


hard wood, with one cutting edge, and a knob Mc. the end. ; 
b This laſt weapon, which is generally known by the name of the tomahawk, has 
been improved, ſince their acquaintance with the uſe of iron, by the addition of 


A ſharp pointed hatchet, oppo 


other 
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br ribs, and fo light chat two n 


ſence of man, till his ad” was Breen and enſlaved by the ſhadowy” terrors of 


| had felled his tree (being a cheſnut) be made bim a little ſhed or houſe of the bark of ; it, he puts 
fire, ard foilows the burning it with fire in many places: Bis corn he boils, ind bath the biodk by 
dim, and ſometimes angles for a little bh : but ſo he continues, burning and hewipg, until he 
| hath- within ten or twelve days, (fog there at his work alone) figiſhed: is _— "Hiſt. 


| An 10 K 25 


pen E TX Lr #18 Or 0 Ak 

drefling Guss büt by roaſting thein on che Bre; of had | 
recourſe to the troubleſonie ex) edichr of hollowing x Pere or band wood into the 
r "ay I I IN 8 


bot ſtones into it * 4 
x with Gees f is to cat; 8 — he . and — — 
not how to tickle the palate or provoke the appetite. Their bone- 
= Heir lines made of wild hemp, their arrows pointed wich flint, and their 
boſe Wrote.” and braced in the back with the ſinews of deer, were curious 
examples of rude art . But the greateſt effort of their mechanical er as 


well as of their industry, was diſplayed in the conſtruction of their canoes; Of 
. be e e 0. 


ſe they had two ſorts; one made by . 
cheſnut - tree, the other formed of the der or IE * the birch- e with knees 


f 3 


right and ſecure againſt the waves 12 Naar a es 
After the perfect enjoy ment of civil, br e nati ee hk 5 


oft Mhapyy 
circumſtance in the life "of A lavage" is his exemption” from religious tyranny, 
T he altar has ever been the foot-ſtool'to the throne ; and the human foul has 


never ſubmitted to the yoke of des potiſm, nor man felt abaſement in the pre- 


Abe, M e T he North Americans, koji had no 4 or rr civil fel 


and the ae 6 of He out: —— 
tudes of day and night; rain and fun-ſhine, heat and 00d 3 bob e eſpecially 
Hoey and 1 ſtorms and Wee 10 ſuggeſt to the leaſt cultivated rea- 


1 Hit: Fg la N. France, tom. I. Henke Dr. Robertſon ee hat de Moth Au. 
cans had no earthen veſſels. © 1n North America,” ſays Mer 5 ** Wien & Pegs. of hard 
'wood,” be. Hiſt, book iv. p. 326. 

„ Hotchin'on, ubi ſop. Ellis's Voyage to Hodſon? s Bey. ah b 1 "0 

1 Hutchisſon, chap. vi. Dr. Robertſon admits the ingenuity of the a5 0 this Lies 
has; but ſays ** they will ſpend ſo many years in forming a canoe, that it often begins to rot with 
age before they can finiſh it; and be adds à variety of arguments, borrowed f om Spaniſh au- 
thore, (who think themſelves bound to vilify a people that their countrymen have Pillaged, op- 
pteſſed, and maſſacred) to prove, that even fince the Europeans have communicated to the 
Americans the knowledge of their inftromepts, and taught them to imitate their arts, that they 
_ «difcover no talents for diſpatch. Roger Williams, a OE miſſionary, quoted by Hutcbir- 

ſon, ſpeaks a very different language. I have ſeen,” ſays be, a native Ana the wcods 
with his Katcher,' carrying only a baſket of corn with him, and ſlones to firike fte. When he 


 Maſſachulet' Bay, chap. vi. 3 


* 2 
- . — —— L 
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E exiſtence of 1 « pero ol 
n be 722 1 appeafancegz, and as fear is a 
trades che rf worlbipiin dl babes has dern paid hg the Autho 5 
next ſtep of the human mind in its theological progreſs is the 80 of 4 
good "as well as-an evil F nciple. . Some times it aliens theſe. two qualities o e 5 
ſepurate Beings; but more commonly reaſoning by analogy from its own —_— 
ſitions, (for [texfon'is the inſtinct af man) ĩt has conſideted bath as the different £5, 
eee of thegoods diſpleaſure af oma. This Being, whom, the Nonh — + 
- Americans denomitied'Thr Great nir, they: regarded as the:Cauſe.of allthings +. + Sl 
He was their God of Peace, as well as of War; the Lord of the Harveſt, as 2 
well as the Lord bf Hoſts, the God of Vengeance; and the Author 8 „ 
And Peſolation. Their ideas of his nature, however, were very imperfect; and n 
25 they had no moral princip les, or penal laws, 'they.do not ſeem to e 
fidefed him as the Püniſer of Vice, or the:Rewarder of Virtue t. This may 
appear the more extraordinary, às they had a diſtinet notion of a future ſtate; 
but men cannot aſcribe to their g W or in ſtitutio F 
no exam Je among themſelves. ie 
The ſecond article in che Nor 1 1 ereed was more * | 
than the firſt, "That hope of 4 happy immor ty, wich ſeveral le med and N 
pious eccleſiaſtics have ſuppoſed to be brought to night only by th Goſpel, ap- . Co 
pears to be natural to the human mind. The ſoul of man, even when in 
proved and inyigorated by culture, ſhrinks from the thoughts of diſſolution, and e „„ f 
Jooks fotwatd,” eſpecially in ſeaſons of | calamity! and diftreſs, with an inſtinctive — 
longing, and fond expectation, to a future and better ſtate of exiſtence; Such e . _-  - nl 
all North America. _* The leaſt enlightened of | TT, 


CY A q 4 * 


22 


an expeckation was common rica 1 1 
its wege tribes do not regard death as the extinction of being r 
an after-ſtate, w re they "hal be for ever exenipt from the evils, 'which imer „ 


human life in its nt condition. - This they figure as a deli countr ; , 
dtaoated towards the footh-weſt, whence the wind. generally blows during, the 
_ fit weather of fpring and ſummer I; as a tegion wi ole ev. abo 
„ game, whoſe rivers Warm with fiſh,” whoſe! meads-are covered OR f 
wWhoſe fields are frui tful in corn wn nene 1 1 2 W =o ns; 
them, where famine is never felt, and where they ſhall enjoy the amuſements 0 7 
hunting, Fee and fiſhing, without wearineſs, and without pain d. But Who), 5 
it will be inquired, were the inhabitants of the North American elyſium ?—Not i 
the humble, che mee] „and the lowly in ſpirit, the charitable, tl . 50 
the juſt, qualities for which their language had no theilt id 5 
no] nor thoſe whoſe knees were moſt frequently bent, 3 wers afteneſt | . 
"I Hines the vale) notion that the Indians worſhip the Devil." 4:64 A LE, = 
+ Charlevoix, Hitt, N. de la France, tom. III. Laß tau, tom. wk 4 + Le . 
.“ In the country whence this pleaſant wind "came, they ſuppoſed,” ſays R. Lilliams, é 
"Divinity would chuſe fo refide.” Let. to the Muſſachuſſ. G % b | 
+. aich into, Hit Maſſibtivfler's Bay, ors vi. + Charlevoixy un- 0 Brace, -. b © 8 
” De la Potherie „tom. II. 3 = oY 1 * 0 . Ty 2 A (0. ele 6 5136-21 Lint ag3 8 | . 
. e 42 4s 345 115 1 5 2151 871 TIL A THR 6; 1371 3 - 190 . 
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1 = as HISTORY: oF! AMERICA: - 
. BOOK.. W. whe *s 5 90 the Great Spi git. Men can never ſupf god: pol qua- 
p VYwEY Which" they do not 'refpett themſelves; Their heaven was dings for the 
wweful batman; for the adventurous and Taceefsful warrior; fot ſuch as had 
—_— „„ Tope and flain the greateſt | number of enemies, who had tortured the greateſt 
mum ber of captives, and devoured their fleſn with the greateſt avidity . In con- 
2 ſegquence of this'idea, that the dead may not enter upon their new career unpro- 
; | vided, they bury with them their bows, "their arrows, and d 19-0. uſcd-in 
hunting or war, as well as ſoine proviſions,” cloathing, and ſuch do 
25 are moſt eſſential to their ee mode of life in this world 7... 
Such was, and ſtill is the religion of the original North en * the 
N id of Chriſtianity have made ſmall progreſs among them ; 2 5 
calculated, pocording to” their- ideas of pt to form great, if 1 el 5 
5 diftinguiſhed talents,” It has alſo Aa —_—_ to woke individuals 14 8 
8 lte, and t to compoſe their minds in the hour of death, as it denounces no puniſh- 
ment againſt guilt in a future ſtate of exiſtence, But this private conveniency - 
_ -” = $12 was à public evil. By lulling inſtead of rouſing, the feelings of remorſe, in a 
=. land without penal ſtatutes, and where the principles of morals were not under- 
_ Rood, it left no curb upon the irregular ſallies of palin, nor N barrier t 
the more chberate acts of violence and injuſtice l. 
But although the religion of the North Americans left dy Under few ap- 
pPterchenſions with reſpect to their happ ineſs after death, as every one had the 
a 5 . ee eee, ver e eee e eee they were not a 
1 Attle anxious in regard to their future fortune in this life. The human mind, 
3 1 is moſt apt to feel and to diſcover ſuch a vain curioſity, when its own powers are 
9 | maoſt feeble and uninſormed. Aſtoniſhed at occurrences of. which it is unable to 
| comprehend the cauſe, it naturally fancies that there is ſomething myſterious and 
wonderful in their origin; and alarmed at events of which it cannot diſcern the 
iſſue or the conſequences, it has recourſe to other means of diſcovering them than 
NE nanny Wherever ſuperſtition is ſoeſtabliſhed as to form « 
„ es wee thsdefire of XcNetr: ring into the ſecrets of futurity is connected with 
becomes a religion prieft ot mon; Haves 


n this. - 3 | : e 

I De l Potherie, tom. * e Hit. 7 Hutchioſon, ubi Ft - 
1 Roger Williams ſays, that when he had diſcourſed of the creation, the natore of the 8 5 
the neceflity of ſaving it, the Indians readily aſſented; but when he ſpoke of the reſurreQion of 

the body, they cried out, We will never believe this! ubi ſup. The ſucceſs of other miſſi- 


onaries has not been greater. The grave temper of the North Americans prevents them from 
any opinion from novelty. | 


3 . n A people who have no property, cannot perhaps be ſaid 10 te guilty of injuſtice ; but the 
: |; community of goods among the North Americans, is by no means ſo perfect as to exclude all ideas 
1 _ of this kind. The fur appears always to have belonged to the individual; and except on public 
" huntings, the whole produce of the chace. The fruits of the earth alſo, when earned by private 


_ induſtry, are the property of the cultivator, though ſhared with his indigent neighbours. Even 
the field is held r it; but be 
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pretene to 5 deßber its n to men. They are the only ſodthſayers, augurs, car 1. I PT: 
and magicians, who poſſeſs the fdered and pee art of diſcloling what is hid "V 5 
from other eyes. But among rude nations, who pay little veneration to any - +2 150M HH | bh 9 9 12 
ſuperintending Power, and who have no eſtabliſhed rites 6r miniſters of religion. 
their curioſity ro diſcover what is future and unknown is ebnen oy e ee VV 
principle, and derives its ſtrength from another allian e. „„ 1 
As the diſeaſes of man in the ſavage ſtate, like thoſe of the whim cred dle 
b extremely violent, their impatience under what they ſuffer, and ſolici- 8 _— 
tude for the recovery of health, ſoon inſpired them with extraordinary reverence. =o 
for ſuch as pretended to undetſtand the nature of their maladies, or to preſerve . = 
them from their ſudden and fatal effects. I heſe ignorant pretenders, however, „ 
were ſuch utter ſtrangers to the ſtructure of the human frame as to be equally : 8 5 
: vnacquainted with the cauſes of its diſorders, and the manner in which they will 
terminate; but enthuſiaſm, mingled Frequently with ſome portion of craft, ſun- — 
plied what they wahted in y enct They imputed the origin of diſeaſes to ſuper- !. 
natural es og and preſcribed or performed a variety of mij | — 


rites 
which they gave out to be of power ſufficient to remove hem * That credu= . 2 
licy and love of the marvellous, natural to uninformed men, favoured the „„ 


deception, and prepared them to be the dupes of ſuch impoſtors; who, taking 
advantage of human weakneſs, boaſt that they know what is paſt how far ſo-. - 
> ever removed from their obſervation, and can foretell hat is to come. - Incatita- 
bons, ſpells, and mummeries of various kinds, no leſs abſurd than frivolus, are 

the means that they employ to expel the imaginary cauſes of malignity; and re- 


lying on theſe, they pegs 7 — SC the n 


N iefits F. 9 3 45 a | | h „ 
Thus, adds Dr. Robe perten, 1 in its | eareſt $25 lowed from. — 


the ſohcitude of man to be dire from preſent diſtreſs, not from his dread. 
of evils awaiting him in a future life, and was originally ingrafted on iin, 5 
not on religion . Oviedo, one of the firſt, and moſt intelligent hi uſtorians of 
America, was ftruck Wie this ae etween the art of he atzen ind that of 


* Dovglaſs, part I. ſect. ĩũ He owns, however, that the Indian medicines; which are only 
&mple indig-oous herbs, whoſe virtues and properties were diſcovered by chance, and handed 
down from generation to gevieration, have had a peculiar continued ſucceſs, and that their princi- 
pal rewedy, namely ſweating in huts warmed by heated ſtones, and there upon immediate immer- 
fron in cold water, ſeems to be a rational practice; ; firſt by relaxing to give a free paſſage to tbe 

 Uirculatory juices, and after a free peflage is ſuppoſed to be obtained, by cold immerſion to brace. 
up again. This przQice, and their ignorance of the natu e of the diſte m per, eee 1 | 
_ mortality when the fmall-pox firff appeared in North Americs. Ubi ſup. | 

+ Robertſon, Hif. Amer ic. book iv. In order to ſupport the reputation of theſe — 
it is conjectated they ſometimes made iſe of poiſon. Hutchinſon, Hiſt. chap. x i). 

t Robertſon's Hiſt. of Americ, book I, Douglaſs, a man of learning and abilities, in ſpeak- 

| Ing of this original a liance between religion and pbyfic draws a very different inference from it. 
% This,” fays he, „ ſeems to be natural. Even among us, à civilized people, our prieſts, or 
goſpel miniſters, by the ſame aid, are very apt officiouſly to intrude into the office of aphyfician, 
and to uſe the fick as their patients 2s well as their penitents. la both we may diſcover the di- 
vine and the phyſcian through the phĩloſopher and the biſtorian ; but the diyine is by far the moſt 
liberal i N His — of this ſubject is one of * fioeſt pieces of human reaſoning... 


37. a . 5 1 


5 


r onA or AME Rle . 


Phytc, in the New World i and through all its various diſtricts, (the eampara- 
- tively. civilized kingdoms of Mexico and Peru excepted,) as well as in Hiſpa- 
.miola, Where he made his obſervation, whatever was the diſtinguiſhing name of 
their divines and Charmers, they were all the phy ſicians of their reſpective tribes. 
Their general name in North America was Powows or Oquis; and as their func- 
tion led chem to apply to the human mind when enfeebled by ſickneſs, and prone, 
in that ſeaſon of dejtction to be alarmed by imaginary fears, or amuſed with.vain 
hopes, they eaſily induced it to rely with implicit confidence on the virtue of their 
1 _ and the certainty! of their prediQtions *, 1! | TRE 
8 WMbenever men acknowledge the reality of a ſupernatural nower. and . 
ment in one inſtance, they have a propenſity to admit it in others. The North 
Americans did not long ſuppoſe the efficacy of conjuration to be confined. to one 
ſubject: they had recourſe to it in every ſituation of danger or diſtreſs. When 
the events of war were peculiarly diſaſtrous ; when they met with unforeſeen diſ. 
appointments in hunting; when inundations or drought threatened their crops with 
deſtruction, they called upon the conjurors to begin their incantations, 
» diſcover the cauſes of thoſe weed or to foretell what would be their iflue+, 
ene this deluſive art g gradually increaſed. and manifeſted itſelf in 
Il the occurrences of life. When involved in any difficulty, or about to enter 
pon any tranſaction of moment, every individual regularly conſulted the 
Oqui, and depended upon bis inſtructions to nen, him from 2 former, 
and to direct his conduct to the latter. 
Even among the rudeſt tribes in North America, Aaperlthiog appears in this 
Form, and divination is an art in higli eſteem. Long before man had acquired 
ſuch knowledge of a Deity as inſpires reverence and leads to adoration, we ob- 
ſerve him Atretehing but a preſumptuous hand to draw aſide that veil with which 
Providence kindly conceals its purpoſes from human knowledge . To dif. 
cern and to worſhip a fo perintending Power, is an evidence of the enlargement 
and maturity of the human underſtanding ; but a vain defire of prying into fu- 
5 n ancy, and a proof of its weakneſs . From this weak- 
proceeds the faith of the North Americans in dreams, their obſerva- 
tion of omens, their attention to the chirping of birds and the cries of animals, 
oy which they ſuppoſe. to be indications of future events; and if any of theſe 
: rognoftics i is deemed unfavourable, they inſtantly abandon the purſir of thoſe 
meaſures. on which they are moſt eagerly bent 5. 5 
But, as a philoſophic writer obſerves, this is a ſubject on which few nations are 
entitled to cenſure their u e Wben we have conſidered the re, 


1 Charlevoix, N. Franc, com. Ul. Dumont, tom. 1. Dela renn, rom, IL, Hutchia- 
ſon, chap. vi. © 5 

+ Chuvlevoix, Hit. N, France, qow, Il. Dumont, tow. I . 5 
1 Robertſon, Hiſt, 125 Americ. oor? „ 1 „ 
11. ibid. 1525 

* N Hit. N. France, tom. m. | | DolaFotere, tow. m1. Ki, Gen. de ven, 
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of one ee we 820 ſitele variety in thoſe of mother: they 75 
tion of ſimilar weakneſſes and abſurdities proceeding from. een e, 1 S A CTR — — 
_ perplexed: apprehenſion of inden agents, that are ſuppoſed to guide all pre. Fils 
carious events to which human foreſight cannot extend. The mind, JJ : Ro 
_ occaſions, is tie ere its own perpiexitics; and inſtead of relying on its pru- „ "> 
1 fortitude, has recourſe to divination, and a variety of obletvances, _—_—-. | 
are only che n more mvered for being irrational. . Meanwhile this weakneſs or folly 
does not always prevent that watchf alneſs, penetration, and courage, which men | 
are aceuſtomed to employ in the management of common affairs ; and a Roman 1 £ 
ſenator conſulting futurity: by the pecking of birds, a king of Sparta inſpect  _ ', 
ing the entrails of a beaſt, or Mithridates conſulting his. women on the i Interpre- „ „ 
tation of his dreams, are examples ſufficient to prove, that a childiſh ſuperſtic = ip = ; 
is conſiſtent with the greateſt military and political conduct. | 9 — 
As che North Americans have comparatively few. diviners, or pious. quack, — mn 
they ſuffer leſs from this diſeaſe of the human mind than mote civilized nations. - 
But nothing can equal the extravagance of. their credulity. in regard to dreams.  _ © 
Ignorance is naturally prone to connect ſomething myſterious with thoſe noctur · „ 1 
viſions, and to aſeribe them to the agency of ſome powerful ſpirit, who takes 
the opportunity, when our faculties are ſuſpended and lulled aflec , of watching * 
over us during the abſence of our benen. A ſoul, diſtinct from our own, ſeems _ | > 88 
to dings intd us, in order to ba us of events. yet, in the womb of time; ſome | ty 


ſts; often war ied ict rd avfal by = {ki 5 Where the 
mournful ee of waves wp me lakes and rivers that interſect the country, 
the portentous noiſes which every of the wind, and every increaſe and 
diminution of the waters, are apt to raiſe i in a lonely region full of echoes, and 
caverns, and cataracts; the groteſque and ghaſtly appearance of ſuch a landſcape 
by the light of the moon. objects like theſe diffuſe a gloom over the fancy, which 
cannot fail to tincture the thoughts in the hour of filence and ſolitude. 5 
men whoſe ſole occupations are hunting, fiſhing, and war, are continually ex ” 
to fatal accidents, at the ſame time that their nerves are apt to be painfully affected 
by the inclemency of the weather, fatigue, and long abſtinence, Hence new hor- 
rors haunt their lonely moments, and a deeper melancholy overſhadows their ima- 
gination, even mt awake; and when they ſink into ſleep, they are alarmed 
with frightful dreams: they i imagine they are ſurrounded with enemies: they fee 
their village ſurpriſed, and deluged in blood ; they receive injuries and wounds : 
their wives, their children, their friends are carried off; they behold their dying 
agonies ! — When they awake, the impreſſion upon their minds is ſo ſtrong, that 
they conſider theſe viſions as warnings from the Divinity; and that fear 
which firſt inſpired them with this idea, augments their natural ferocity by the 
additional gloom which it throws over their thoughts. In this ewe mind 


. Ferguſon, Eſſay on the Hiflory of Civil Society, part cl. „ eee ee 24 


e 8 


5 ARE nisronT * AnkRIeA 
they er guiley of the wildeſt exrravagancies ©, Their al like al over 
prophecies, operate to their own comp tion. 

From the civil, military, and regjous cuſtoms of « people, den arts and in. 
doſtry, we paſs naturally to their amuſements, no leſs characterittic of their 
manners. Among ſavages in every quarter of the globe, t! the love of dancing is a 
favourite paſſion. As a great part of r 
lence, without any to rouſe or to inteteſt them, they delight univer- 
fally in a paſtime which calls forth the active powers of their nature into exerciſe +, 
Accordingly the Spaniards, when they firſt viſited the New World; were aſto- 
mſhed at 11 fondneſs of the natives for dancing: they - beheld with wonder a 
people, cold and unanimated in moſt reſpects, kindle into life, and exert them- 
ſelves with * ardour, as on as ky ir he an opport nity "_ Jy in this 

Among th e North Runen indeed, dancir eee eee 
as ee It is a ſerious and important oecupation eee, eee | 
occurrence at render? pony ey ' If any incor is ieceflary 

J. If war is — pct an enemy, it is 


vive it with — — | 
, ive of the reſentment which they feel, and the vengeance which. 


by a dance expreſſi 
celebrated; if they rejoice at the birth of a ſon, or mourn the death of a friend, they 
have dances appropriated to each of theſe ſituations, and ſuited to the different ſen- 
timents with which they are animated . If a perſon is indifp 


poſed, a dance is pre- 
ſcribed, as the moſt effectual means of reſtoring him to health; and if he eannot en- 

dure the fatigue of that exerciſe himſelf, the Powow, or phyfical conjurer, performs. 
iĩt in his name, as if the virtues of his — — 6 to his patient. 
All theſe dances are imitations of ſome action; and though the mulic by which 
they are re is ex ſimple and tireſome to the ear by its dull mono- 
tony, ſome of the Indian dances appear wonderfully expreffive and animated. 


The war dance is pethaps the moſt ftriking. It is the repreſentation of a complete 


American campaign, and executed by the perſons who compoſe it, with arms in 


their hands. The 5 on the warriors from thele village 3 ; their march into 


- % See Hiſt. Gen. des Voysges, 't 'tom. xv. nas ee e ee 
ste telated. —What the Indians call dreams; appear to be often waking reveries, Gmilar to 
thoſe melarcholy vifions of the Scotch Hi ghlancers, vulgarly denominated the Second Sight ; to 
be produced by fimilar cauſes, ard to be followed by fimilar conſequences. The perſon from 
whom danger is apprehended often falls a facrifice to the fear which v inſpires, as 5 the dread of 
death or wi: fortabe ſometimes _—_ it in the todividual. . 
"4 Gomirs, Hiſt. Ges. 4 exevi.. 
Ii de la Protherie, tom. II. Charlevoia, Hid. — mY ye 
4 hoon, r I. | Gu — TY 
** Hift. Gen. des Voyages, tom. p. ton, Hit. Atbtrie. by 
17 Brickell, Hiſt, N. Carolina, De la Poker, tom. 1. 88 iv. | 5 
„ the 
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nations, expreſſive of the ſen 
, are generally adapted to dilplay or excite 
ly attaches the ſexes. Nay, ſo great is 
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5 5 at other times are 10 


tereſted; as ſoon as they engage in 'play/b | 1 5 | 


* Charlevoix, Hift. N.. France, tom. UI. Dela 
ebenen His. . R JFFVFVVCC C 15 „ "2 
1 Chailevoix, Hike. N. France, tom. OS. | 5 + 
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1 eee amb N. France, ton 
i Huichinſor,/{Hiftc: Maſachoſer's Bay, chips . 


| ce is, in 285 eee ee pe, they will 

1 Tiberey, upon a ſingle caſt . AN "be" Tis 
The North Americans are alſo extremely add 7 

imilar to thoſe which make them fond of play. T 0 obtain ſens" 


of an intoxicating quality, ſeems to have been one of the firſt exertions of human 
ingenuity ; and there is hardly any nation ſo rude, or ſo deſtitute of invention, as 
not to have ſucceeded in this fatal ſearch; The moſt barbarous of the Indian 


tribes, have been ſo unfortunate as to attain this art; and even thoſe who were 
ſo deficient in knowledge, as to be ignorant of the method of giv 


were unac- 


with a certain inſtrument into the noſtrils, the ſmoke of which 
orts and frenzy of -intoxication + ; 


feel ſuch a violent and inſatiable deſire as it em 
them j. 


> drink is regu- 


ſents keep the mind in continual occupation, the deſire for ſtro 


lated, in a great meaſure, by the climate, and increaſes or diminiſhes according to 
the variations of its 
of the inhabitants does not require the ſtimulation of fermented liquors; whereas 
in colder countries, the conſtitution of the natiyes, more robuſt and ſluggiſh, 
ſtands in need of generous liquors to quicken and animate it: but among 
favages, the deſire of f t has 
tion the ſame. Hence all the rude 
4 of the torrid zone, or inhabitants of its more temp 
f appear to be equally under the dc 
So great a fir 


temperature. In warm regions, the delicate and ſenſible frame 


nething that has power to intoxicat 
tribes in the Neu V orld, whether natives 
mperate regions, or placed by a 
ſevere climates towards i its northern and e eee 
ilarity of rafte; among people in uch — be cannot 
the effect of any phyſical or conſtitutional want, but muſt be a- 


eribed to the influence of ſome moral cauſe. While engaged in war or in the chace, 
rt e age off finds himſelf in the moſt ee EA and all the N 


411 1 Y 7 $73 * "OCT þ: Pt 4 
e 1 r eee Eh 171 gs Wot 1104 


N im. Weng tom. Sh. % hong + Oriedoy lib. . 


- 4 Rovertlon, Hi it. Americ. book IV. Guimilia, vol. 1 10 yn 19 — 8 
VUlloz,.vol. i i. "Pen Marchas, tom. IV. Charlevoix, Hiſt. N. France, tom. mM. Douglaſs" Sum- 


mary, part J. ſect. iii. Hutchinſon, chap. vi, The author was once of opitiion, that the excefiive 


love of firorg liquors among the inhabitants of the warmer regions, who are moſtly ſubjected to 


3 the Spaniſh yoke, might proceed from a defire of obtaining at leaſl a momenrary oblivion from the 
miſeries of their condition. But as, on more mature obſervation, he finds it to prevail equally 
among the independent tribes in thoſe latitudes, it muſt be aſcribed to ſome other cauſe”: be has 

therefore exceeded the limits o his preſent ſubſect io inveſtigate it; and has availed himſelf of the 
E N 3 of By. bt 0 on a N 0 in the hiſlory of — 


— 


1 


— 


7 
AE W4 
* 


ing an inebriat- 
ing ſtrength to liquors by fermentation, can accompliſh the e end by other 
means. The natives of North America, at the time of its diſc 
quainted with any intoxicating drink, but uſed for that purpoſe the ſmoke of -to- 
bacco, drawn up 
aſcending to the brain, they felt all the tranſ 
and as the Europeans early found it to be their intereſt er e men ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, for which they 
; either to conceive or deſcribe, dtunkenneſs became univerſal amon : 
BY Among poliſhed nations, where a ſucceſſion of various functions and * 


e, is in every ſitua- 
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perfectly ſober,” his love of them is exceſſive. 213 et The Her ee 


"the effect of thieir excels, they” nevt 


to btutal appetit 
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ſcenes are ſucceeded by long/intervals of repoſe, during which he meets withno- 52 TOY 
- thing 


2 of the ſtare of his mind. In one climate cowering over the fire in 


his cabin; in another; ſtretched | under the ſhade of ſome eee bee 

nis time in ſleepf or in an unthinking, joy leſs inactivity, not far ref noved 

1 As ſtrong n awake him from this torpid Rate, give a briſkerimotion to = 

- ſpirits, and enliven him more thoroughly than either dancing or gaming, ne 


* 


ly n but as ſoon | 
t, he Becomes gx; 
h thelndiitis alem 8 ; 


A ſavage, unleſs when engaged in action is a melaneho 
. bitte or has a proſper of” warren þ the e e . dran ; 


| ung 9770 terminat 


[ ite they ſet | 7 — 15 hs 
tinues without intermiſſion fo 1 : * days $25 ; and whatever de | 
mins f. "The perſons of g a ftEmience) the Hotte guiſhed warriors. Ind 
"the chiefs moſt renowned for wiſdotn, have e recom and of themſelves 


agerneſs for oo 


The rior often cot 


eſoyment renders them blind to its fatal conſe ſuences and thoſe ver 
in fome ſituations ſeem to Polſe efs a force, of mind Li e than” buran, ard in in tin 
inſtance inferior to children i in forefi ght, 4 ell 'as "refle tion, and mere. faves 
; 4 10 be able 'to pre ans of "this! debauch 
the principal end whic H the North Americans Porſde in : Al hen treaties with be 
Europeans, and the great ſpur! to their induſtry; 3 and when intoxicated, they fre- 


_ quently lie expoſed on the earth to all the inclemend 7 of the ſeaſons, which. 9 ; 


them b y a tr In © of the molt } fatal dilorders : ”Y 1 uh, 1 rivers and. marlbgs 5 
they un ble into © „ 9 fire; they quarrel; "and | jn t! elt frantic,rage Often, ee 

each other. In „the feſtivity yi lom concludes. without dee Is of. y 175 Ty 
d 1% or? | drunkennes, 3 among g.Civilized nations, f is rather de- 
baſing than very deltröctive, among this rude people: is public c calamity. . 


„ 


2 40 The on NEE ” fays Vitoa, « in which they thaw eh ſeafation and a hr 
parties of Nene rejoicings, entertainments, and efpeially dancings 7 "but in all thele 7. 
liquor moſt 3 2 briſkly, Which f ms to be their ſupremie enjoyr bent“ "Voyage, vat” Cs 


Dok vi. i. F108 * . Ni, ee 70A, 54" LAT wi e * 1 * 3 7 55 4-3-7 «£4 ” 

F de" 7 op. * FTC fd 4 SER» 1 "FS bl P2205, 5.467 rf 9 s 

t Leder Edif, tom. II. Torquemad. Mond- Ind. vol. I. Uno; 20h. Eebobk M. cha. . 
N It is u orth notice,” ſays the laſt author, ** that the women, whether maids or married, and Mo 
'the young men, entirely abflzin from this vice;® but in North America, peiſons of ll ages and 
fexes indulge without diſtinction. Hutchinſon, p- ee, {91135 813068 uy 861K 5 

de debauches of the ſouthern Indians ſeldom 3 zarre 
rance,” they all lie down together, without mitiding whe 
tk own . daughter,“ Kc. en, ubi 22 
5 ; 
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that he deems of ſufficient dignity or importance to merit his attention. le 
uiſhes and in this ſeaſon of indolence. The poſture” of his body is N 
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To enumerate all the d cuſtoms. which have excited-the wonder FF. 
V nn C ˙ Sager is one, no leis ſingular - 
Es ä which muſt not meer. ta T Inn their emi e glatt. 1 


* 


5 „„ 3 3 Deke Jags wh 
—_ | ©  +der to be relieved from the bunden of ſupporting and tending them. This prac- 3 
" - -_ _ __ -gice ptevails among the ruder tribes in every part of the continent, | 
ö . | to the river De la Plata; and however ſhocking it may be to t 
| : | genial with our frame, the condition f man in th ſavage: : 
Jof procuring 
= . $f a marcor ern eien hole various = NY 
5 wages are ſo often involy oy their want « | 


| on” | . political braten. it only remains to f 
. il eſtimate of their character, conſidered as ratior nal beings. Were it tot 
_=Y | 1 ed by the common 1 of 3 manners and ſentiments, the 
—_ +... | Americans would appear low in eed. But in place of vulgar opinion, we muſt 
_ . . ' ſubſtitute the canon of univerſal reaſon, L e 16.00 Jos po the na- 
=—_ - tives of the New World, as w r | The earlieſt 2p 
cf an animal combined with. an, intellectual nature, 1. to receive the inf Ea 
e Granad. Guimilla, 5 a 0 Ellis, ve to | 
: = 1 Dr. Robertſon, in forming ſuch at eflimate, has not only. wade oar-priſent manners th 
- | _ __ eriterion, bet has extended all the peculiari ities in the American character to * nature 
* . df mes: he has made him originally fel6fh, crafty, cruel, and ur juſt; be has appt every i 
5 b ue and every zlept to be the effe&t of culture. In a word, it was only neceſſary for him to Baye 


LS” „ Lone de lep brows and ane ener ee phe of + loc der of 
A grace. The modern preſbyterians, by employing the arguments of Helvetius, a prof 
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a.: he, does.1 — - i, 9s Mere, matte of ſpeculation and, 
6: ſale of bis wn, obſervation, the fal ol his oon experi- 
ated to. his,condition and exigencies. While employed in 
gf var and hunting, he, often finds. himſelf in difficult 
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uncil of if Aa he a in af Indian e _.* 
ereſts, exhibits no imperfect image of the Rowen J 
1 republics; 'T and much addreſs and eloquence are employed by 8 1 

rs, WhO at acquiring ſuch conſidenee with their countrymen as to 1 5 — 
have an aſcendant in theſe aſſemblies In reſolving with reſpe& to peace and „ 
War. their powers As r ſpeciauh called forth; and if 54 15 A 1 e 
50 fortgal chan wiſe, and their 
thandielibeninns ix is owing to the peculiar genius of the people, _ W 
maticand dull t d all weer rather: hai n circumſtaicei in cher reite W 
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their apoſflle eas in « Wings boldly b FI feriptare boese of origtal Ks, ni would . „ : 0 ; 


be equally ſucceſyful in robbing the human foul of its virtues, ard conſequently fegenefarjon | | 1 
would be no leſs neceſſary, at the fame time thatChriffanity and morality would be ſafe. —Dr. Fer. 9 2 , 
guſon, whoſe benevolent heart diffuſes itſelf over all his ſpeculations,” has fallen into a contrary | 7 
error: he has aſcribed to the Americans all the virtues and talents of man in his rude ſtate, with 8 i 
out making allowance for their phyfical inſenſibility or intellectual dulneß. Both are warped by | 1 
ſyſtem; and though it would be preſumption. in the author of this work to place himſelf on a .. 
Jevel with writers of ſuch ſupetior repytation, he hopes by ſteering a middle coutſe, and occaß- „ —̃ 
onally adopting the reaſonings of esch, io draw à more Juft charater of the natives of North * ER 
America,: thay has been given by either. |  -* _ » _ ++ 

0 > Chilleraix, * N. ne tom. Ul. 3 * FR | 
ſituation. 
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The North Americ 


| difference conſequent on this phy 


| which is till more conſpicuous in their tre 
her 


of improvement than the moſt 5 'Negroes j 
moeſt painful inſlruction, in ibe ſebools inſtituted for their benefit, has never been able to open 
on minds 10 ſcience. | (Douglaſs... Hatchiaſon.) This anaptneſs in the North Americans mult 


of the community to which they belong, and under whoſe eye they are im 
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eee hitl fuired to the 
have planted the tree,” ſaid one of tlieir orators; N 


der its roots: we will hencefotchrepol under its ſhade ; e e brighten 
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the chain that binds our nations together f.. inf 
From the qualities of the head, we naturally proceed. 10'thoſe e the heart. 

ans, as obſerved, ſeem to poſſeſs leſs ſenſibility to to the 

leſs ardour of deſire than the reſt of CO: - The 1 in- 
es reg aer, fon, 154 


charms of beauty, and 


* by 


1 binde ht len, whine al the char 


beser firſt were known, the inferior relations are x proportionally feeble. The 
affection of parents to their children is 
tween the parties; and where that is conſtantly languid, the family connexion 


muſt be chin and the people but little acquainted with the feelings of com- 


paſſion and motual ſympathy. Such we find to be the caſe among the North 
| Aimdticand | ho are in a great meafure ſtrange! 


to thoſe good 5 Which 
ſtrengthen attachment, mollify the heart, and ſweeten the Intercourſe of life, as 

well as to thoſe which the infirmities of our nature frequently exact. This, 
ver, is not the effect of ſelfiſhneſs, but of a natural harſhneſs of e 
wich the people of n the) had ſore ume dogs which 
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1 ns When the North Americans hire themſelves as ae they are obſerved to be leſs . 
juſt brought from the coaſt of Africa; and the 


be imputed chiefly to yy bluntneſs of their organs; for their fituation in early life, though not 
calculated io awaken the firongeft curioſity, affords fufficient exerciſe both to the qualities of the 
heart aud head, to fit their minds for infirution.” Their firſt phy fical wants, W to Hel- 


vetius, the great preceptor of man, are more ſtrongly felt than in an improved Rate of ſociety. 
They are obliged to tr 
to provide for — ho as ſoon as they can walk ; they are obliged to contend with enemies, 


vggle with. hunger and thirſt almoſt as ſoon as they have an exiſtence, and 


both brute and human, as ſoon as their arm has acquired Nicengrh ; ; and they Are excited to fatpriſe 
and entrap both, by the moſt powerful of all motives, ſelf-preſervat 
Incentive that the human ſoul recognizes independent of its — well-being, 1 e LITER 
theſe men are lefs capable of further improvement, and endowed with ſewer oh: what of Sat 
and mind than perſons leſs favoured by their moral and political fituation. What then remains, 
bat to rejeft the debafing ſyſtem of Helvetius and his diſciple Robertſon, that ** the talents as 


well 2s the virtues of man depend entirely upon the fate of ſociety in which he is placed !”— 
| (His. Americ. vol. 1. p- 4012). Affection and force of mind. muſt either be cles as the i . 
ſpiration of God, and original attributes in the nature of man, or the ſoul itſelf muſt be confi- 
dered as a material ſubſtance, under the dominion of chance; as a machine put in motion by 
phyſical ſenfibilicy, which muſt top when that ſenfibility is exhauſted ; which is liable to be ſeparated 


by external accidents, and which muſt diſſolve like the other parts of * 
1. r Eſſey on the Hiſt, of Ciril 8 Ciety | Ts 
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generally in een, to the love be- 


1; ſeconded by the ftirongeſt 
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with TY eat. . 


lor aud Bachity pheier bo cer r inficad of thit Nh wb ner 
which the hunter commonly feels towards thoſe vſcfo? companions of his-toifs, 
the Indians. . 5 — 458% es 2 . germs 1 875 and de, careſs 


them * r 4+ 5 ag CHE ES 11 N 
ö „5 „ 1 ; : i YE, 
But the North 1 ” virtues, | though they 


are not of the gentle kind. "464 was their favourite. maxim, That no man is 
naturally indebted to another; and "thi efore is not obliged to bear any im 
ſition, or unequal treatment . N Thus, i in a principle apparently ſullen and un- 
hoſpitable, they have "diſcovered the fou 5 
with a ſteadineſs and candour which no cultivation has been found to improve « #9 


The love of equality and the love of Juſtice were originally the ſame; and al- 


the conſtitutĩon of different focieties, unequal privileges are 


though b 


upon their members, and although juſtice itſelf requires a proper regard to be paid 


to ſuch privileges, yet he who has forgotten that men were originally equal eaſily 


degenerates i into a ſlave, or in the' * oy a maſter i is not to be truſted with the 


rights of his fellow creatures. 1 1 ä 
That happy principle, which gives to the Ai an ee ak to the 

| higheſt attendant upon royalty, is the pride of the Indian: he conſiders independ- 
as the u 
acknowledge any ſuperior, though limited in his views, he acts upon many occa- 
fions with aſtoniſhing force, and 
called forth into exertion by war, and directed by the ſpirit of pat; 
ſtrongeſt paſſion in their nature, unleſs we 


m, the 


their looſe mode of aſſociation. Conſtantly combined againſt their neighbours, 
in proſecution of ancient enmicies, or in avenging recent wrongs, their common 
intereſts and 3 conſpire to increaſe their attachment to their tribe, and 
to rouſe their reſentment againſt its enemies. Hence the a 
dviduals undertake” the” moſt perilous ſervic 
it neceſſary; and hence that zeal for the honour of their country, which prompts 


ments without a groan, that it may not be diſgraced. —In a word, though tterr 
and inexorable, though regardleſs of the amiable plea of humanity i in conducting 
their military operations, or in the treatment of their priſoners, their ardent af- 

fection to their nation; their contempt of ſuffering, and of death in its cauſe; 
and their manly. apprehenſions of perſona} independence, render the North 


Nader a people worthy of admiration, though mingled with a ſenſation of 


horror. We will not 77 — withhold from them even a portion of our 
eſteem, if we reflect chat war has not always been carried on with the wine 


- ® Charlevoix, Hift. N. France, tom. III. Robertſon, Hi Americ book IV. * 
+ Charlevoix, Hiſt. N. France, tom. III. e . . 
1 l. ibid. Ferguſon, Eſſay on Civil Society, part IL. fee, bi. „ = . 
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ation of juſtice, and obſerve its role: $ 


ienable right of man. Incapable of contfoul, and diſdaining to 
perſeverance, and dignity. This ſentiment i is 


revenge. The North American 
tribes are ſmall; and eee their poser union is ſtrong, notwithſtanding 


IC dur with which in- 
ce, when the community deems 


them to brave danger, that it may triumph; and to endure the moſt exquiſite tor- | 
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priſoner to a more ſolemn. execution. Se ee cl 
13 whatever may be our opinion of this üngular — we e will not 22 * 
85 . have the pleaſure of mortifying them. Tbeꝝ have at leaſt as great a contempt 
2 for our mannets, as we can poſſibly. have for theirs. There s not perhaps in the 
Whole hiſtory. of human nature, a circumſtance more remarkable than this mu- 
, rye] contempt: which nations, under à different degree of. civilization, beſtow. 
upon each other, Addicted to, their oun purſuits, and conſidering their un 
comin 2+. moſt eligible; all nations pretend to a preference, and in their, 
- practice. give ſufficient: proof of. their ſincerity... It was a proverbial i impreeation- 
among the hunting tribes on the confines of Siberia, that their enemy might be 
ohblögec to live like a Tartar, and be ſeized with the folly of breeding and attend- 
„„ ing his cattle. The Tartar himſelf, accuſtomed to roam over extenſive plains, 
E al ng to ſubſiſt on the product of his herds, or by the pillage of more induſtrious 
nations, imprecates upon his enemy, as the pd of all curſes; That he 
may be condemned to reſide in one place, and to be nouriſhed by the top of a 
weed *, The North Americans, no leſs ſatisfied with their on lot, far from 
viewing that of men in a more ier ſtate with admiration or envy, regard 
themſelves as the ſtandard of excellence; as beings the beſt entitled, as well as 
beſt qualified to enjoy real happineſs, and give to others conſideration or eminence, 
in proportion only as they approach to their own condition. They behold with 
amazement the inequality of rank, and the ſubordination which takes place in 

_ civilized ſocieties, and conſider the ſubmiſſion: of one man to another, as a re- 

nunciation, no leſs baſe than unaccountable, of his native rights. Delighted 

with that ſtate of indolent ſecurity i in which, they paſs the greater part of their 
time, they wonder at the anxious precautions, the unceaſing induſtry, and the 
complicated arrangements of Europeans, in guarding againſt diſtant evils, or 
providing for future wants, and execrate their n res in us multi- 
plying the troubles and increaſing the labour of life +. 

This preference of their own manners is conſpicuous. among the. North, | 
Americans. on every occaſion. . Even the names by which the various nations 
wiſn to be diſtinguiſhed, are aſſumed from ſuch an idea of their own, pre emi- 

nence. The appellation which the Iroquois-or Mohawks give to themſelves, is 

DE ; by the Chief of Men 4 ;” and the Cherokees, from an idea of their own. ſuperio- 
=. rity call the Europeans Nethings, or the accurſed race, and congratulate their na- 
„ 5 a tion with the name of * the Beloved People j. Men thus ſatisfied with their 
„ own condition, even the ſavage ſtill leſs than the citizen, can be made to quit chat 

manner of ie in which he has been trained : he exults in Rn mind, 


» Abulg. Genealog, Hift. of the Tartars. 4 u e ee 
4 Charlevoix, Hift. N. France, t tom. III. La Houta, tom. . ; e 
1 Colden, vol. I. FFF ei een © p] 
4 Adair's Hit. of American Indians p. 52 „ 


wi Wise te Wii nd to any talk, and ich owns no N ras 


where e 


been allowed to taſte of thoſe pleaſures, and has been hono 
tions, which are the chief objects of our deſire; he ſeizes the firſt oppo 


rtunity 


to break free from the reſtraints of Jaw and politeneſs ; the frſt moment of lj. 


berty brings him back to the woods again *, He droops and he pines in the 


ſtreets of the populous city; he wanders ; diffatisfied over the open and cultivated: 
field; he ſeeks the frontier and the foreſt, where, with a conſtitution prepared to 


endure the hardſhips and the difficulries of the ſituation, he enjoys a delicious ex- 
emption from care, and a ſeducing ſociety, where no rules o f behaviour are AAR 
ſcribed, but the ſimple dictates of the hea 


7 


Let us not hence however conclude, That the "LGW PT: is more Do to: 
the nature of man, than the civilized ;. or that he poſſeſſes thoſe qualities, either 


of body or mind, which render him reſpectable or amiable, in the higheſt per- 
ap in that ſtate f. Man is a plant that grows in all climates, and thrives. 


ry ſoil, though in ſome more than in others; which is found wild in the | 


2 but which like all other plants, is improved by culture; which puts forth 
more vigorous ſhoots,” and whoſe. branches are more verdant and numerous; 
whoſe leaves and flowers are more beautiful, and thicker ſown ; and whoſe fruit 
is not only e adant, but aß A finer ba and 1 21 more 


A >, 


. Charlevoix, Hi. N. France, tom, III. - Prevot, Hiſt. Ges. LS 8 


Even where Indiavs have been reared from their cradle with the greateſt attention, and where the 
greateſt care has been taken by the miſſionaries to conceal from them all knowledge of the cuſtoms - 


of their fathers, we are told by the fame writers, that the force of Blood has prevailed over education; 
that they no ſooner found themſelves at liberty, than they tore their cloaths in pieces, ruſhed into. 


the woods, aſſocis ted themſelves with the wild Indians, and preferred their manner of life to that 
which they had formerly led. If this information may be depended. upon, they malt be poſlcfteg, 
of an.iaſtin ſimilar to that of of 
as an opportanity offers, though purſed by a fmilar ſpecics in domefiic life, | „ 
1 + Ferguſon, Eflay on the iſt. of Civil Society; part II. ſect. ii. Such ate the 
meetings of the Americans already mentioned; where dancing, drinking, and gaming are 
mingled, as in our enen, 2 where every one ae Rd. as much freedom as at's. 
maſquerade. : 

1 It is a volgar miſtake to nt, that ſavages a are Ls or more kealtby than men in- 


civilized nations, though they are generally more able to endure the inclemency of the weather. 
This hardineſs is the effect of their ſevere mode of life ; which, after' all, waſtes their conſtitu> 


tions, even more than regular labour. Their enjoyments and conveniencies are few ; and their 
talents are neceſſarily confined, ſor want of object to eall forth their ingenuity, or excite their 

emulation and ambition. Whatever tends to improve the bodily powers of man, or to ſecure- 
him 2gainfſt bodily pains, Which proper food and cloathing certainly do, muſt contribute to his 
happineſs, and conſequently be tongenial to his nature; and whatever invigorates his higheſt n-. 


tural powers, that condition which affords the fulleſt Avis to reaſon and imagination, and the 
fineft play to paſſion, muſt contribute to the perfe&tion of 1 n n as IT. to Fe | 


happineſs of the animal a IN ae wore nfs 
| 38. | | - . ein O 0 ans | * 5 


ſtrongly tempted to mix with Seile nations, and to better his fortune; even 
eavours have been uſed to wean him from his original habits, and to 
render the actommodations of poliſhed- life familiar to him; even where he has. 
ured with thoſe diſtine- 


er wild animals, which leads them to join their kind, as ſoon. 
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oawerl\l juices, hben ſheltered in the garden. It there retains all its native 
vinues, without the hardneſs of the wild ſtock. But if any attempt is made 
to make the tree bear above its ſtrength, or to improve the delicacy of the fruit 
beyond a certain degree, it degenerates: its branches fall off 3. its leaves and 
flowers wither, or become more flaunting than ornamental; and its fruit poſſeſſes 
neither its original pungent virtues, nor the more agree able qualities communi- 
cated to it by e * is a to 0h eye * its ! 18 N . and 5 
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F 6h Toney was the dichrery of the New World by th Hands 3 


in Europe, than the glory of Ferdinand and Iſabella became the object 


of univerſal envy, and other princes and ſtates began to turn their views to- 


wards that quarter. Among theſe was Henry VII. of England, whoſe com- 


mercial genius, prompted by the naval ſpirit of his people, had diſpoſed him to 


ten to the overtures of Columbus *. Enraged at the diſappointment of his 
well-founded hopes, by an unexpected whirl of fortune, notwithſtanding his po- 


Litical forefight, and the ready patronage which he had extended towards a needy 
and neglected adventurer, his thoughts could find no reſt until he diſcovered a 
competitor to the Genoeſe navigator. Such a competitor, and no unworthy one, 
he found in John Cabot, a Venetian mariner, who had long been ſettled 
in England. In conſequence of letters patent granted by Henry, in 1496, 
for diſcovering a Northweſt Paſſage to India by ſea +, Cabot ſet fail from the 
port of Briſtol the ſpring following, in a veſſel fitted out by the king, and ac. 
com panied by three or four others, freighted. by fame merchants of that city. 


On the 24th of June he diſcovered land, to which. he gave the name of Prima 
Viſta, becauſe it was the firſt he had ſeen. ' It happened to be part of the iſland 
ow called Newfoundland. Cabot proceeded along rhe north ſhore of America 


till obſtructed by the ice; then turned towards the ſouth, and failed along the 


aſt as far! as Cape dees hete ls proviſions failing, he xetutned, to Eng- 


5 8 not 1 lone 1 ear 10 the able of Columbus, a at a time * * they 
were rejected by every other prince, but. paid a ſrierdiy attention to his brother Barthclomew, by 
- whom they were offeredz and who having fallen into the hands of pyrates in his voyage from 
Spain, could not make ſuch an appearance.as is moſt calculated either to inſpire reſpe&, o: pro- 

cure confidence. The delay occaſioned by this circumſlance, and that only, deprived N : 

of 'the honour of -diſcoyering, America. See vl. I. p. 17 of this work. 
+ This, as we have more than once had occafion to obſerve, was allo the origioal obi Get of | 

Columbus. See vol, I. book I. chap, it. | py” 
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vented Cabot from making any ſecond attempt to diſcover a northweſt paſſage to 
tl brate. countries of the Eaſt, which at that time attracted the avidity of all 


idea of deriving advantage from a diſtant uncultivated territory by means of co- 
lonization,” unleſs where it was ſuppoſed to yield che precious metals. Of theſe 
the modeſt candour of Cabot ſeems to have given no hope; and the rigid fruga- 


prey of Henry, which ever narrowed the circle of his politics, pore N little 


rojects, the benefit of which was ſo remote and doubtful. 

It is leſs extraordinary that no attempt was made to derive adyantage from 
the diſcoveries of Cabot during the three ſucceeding reigns. Henry VIII. in 
the earlier part of his life, was too intent upon gathering laurels on the 


continent of Europe to turn his views towards that of America; and during the 


„ 


latter part of it, the affairs of the church, and his on domeſtic uneaſineſſes, his 
marriages, divorces, and the public trial and execution of his wives, prevented 


him from attending to any other object?. The reign of Edward VI. was a ſhort 
and turbulent minority; and the matrimonial ry of Mary with Philip II. 


of Spain, who extended his pretenſions over the whole New World, in conſunc- 


tion with her cruel and bigotted ſpirit,” which made England a ſcene of bar: 


barity and horror, prevented her ſubjects from ee, g diſtant enterpriſes, or 


deren from aſſerting the claims of hericrown? 2 s t Fog tg nts 
Elizabeth was nor influenced by the ſame motives, nor were her ſubjects ex- 


pod to the ſame f inconveniences ; 3 but that intereſt which the te took" in the affairs 


dT” 4 MS + N F 


i Hakloyt's Colles. 8 II. p. 4 8. Hit. Gem: des Ven tom. XV. p. 91, 92. The 
compilers of the modern part of the Univerſal Hiſtory, and the celebrated auchor of the Accounit 
of European Setilements in America, repreſent this voyage as performed by Sebaſtian Cabot, a 
native of England; but though that young mariner, af;erwards ſo famous, accompanied his fa- 
ther, he was not of an age to extend the limits of navigation. Could writers ſo generally well. 
informed be ignorant of a fact ſo well atteſted, or could the pitiful vanity of aſſigning the diſcovery 
of Nerth America to a youth born in England, bat of Venetian extraction, in preference to bis 
father, from a hom he derived his ee and who was in the ſeryice of the king of Eng- 
lend, lead them to diſguiſe the truth? But Jobs Ca bot had rot only the honour of diſcovering 
North America, but of being che firkt man who got light of the Terra Firma of the New World, 


for Columbus did not diſcover any part of it till 1498; fo that if priority of diſcoyery-could-con- 
flitate a right to a country, inhabited by men who held their lands by the Arft and bell of all titles, | 


that of original preoccupancy, the Eogliſh might lay claim to the whole American continent ; F and 
they are nou in poſſeſſion of all that portion of which Cabot traverſed the ſhores, 


It was in this reign, howerer, and in the ſervice of Hepzy, that Sebaſtian Cabot, lb bre 


been ſor ſome time grand pilot of Caſtile, doubled the North Cape of Europe, and gave a be- 
ginning to the Engliſh Ruffia trade and Greenland fſhery. Hi; object. in; which he faled, was to 


hes wie a North- Eaſt Paſſage to India and China; a ſmall variation of his father's pln. : Ir 
. OL 


_ 


. Nor did the king manifeſt any inclination to take poſſeſſion of ine e. 
cio which his ſubjects and ſervants had diſcovered. This in atten: 
1 is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, as Henry was one of the moſt enlightened. princes - 
— — and ĩt may be regarded as a proof, that men in thoſe days bad no 


„% 
bot »irhout dune the purpoſe of his e i. 


tention, and that of her people, almoſt entirely to the affairs of Europe. 
that houſe, induced the Engliſh ſeamen to enter on board the Dureh privateers . 


juſt Raga which ever 
. ſailor, feels at the very name of Spania 
A. D. 1584. 


and veſted with apoſtolic powers, he gave it the name it bears, and took 
forma 


be conſidered . 


to his countrymen, or 10 any European vation, Having obtained the queen's conſent, he accord- 


prizes, and 


as we have already feen. Elizabeth corferred on him the honour of knigbthood, and accepted 


that the Spaniards, by arrogating a right to the whole New World, and excluding thence all 


of Fraiiee, Scorland; and the Low Countiies, where the. pro ready to 

ſinl under the bigotry and ambition of the houſe of Auſtria, confinell 3 at- 
The 

animoſity, however, which chis ſtruggle excited againſt Philip II. the ned of 


and ſhips of war, and even to commit hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards in their 
own veſts, "before war broke out between England and Spain, or the Armada, 
falſely named invincible; chreatened the liberties of their country, and rouſed that 
very Engliſhman, OT more- eſpecially every Engliſn 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe 
was Francis Drake, who aſſaulted the Spaniards even in the New World, the 
place where they deemed themſelves moſt ſecure . His ſucceſs excited the am- 
bition and avarice of other adventurers; and the knowledge which was by theſe 
means acquired of the different parts of the American continent, ſuggeſted to 
the celebrated Walter Raleigh the idea of a ſettlement, wichin the limits of thoſe 
coaſts formerly viſited by John Cabot and his ſon Sebaſtian. But before we 


ſpeak of that ſettlement, we muſt notice the p prior attempts of the other * 
ers to make diſcoveries or plant colonies in North America. 

We have already had occaſion to mention the voyage of Ponce de 1 to 
Florida, in 1512 f. Ignorant that it had been viſited by any former navigator, 


on of it for the crown of Spain; but fo little knowledge did he 
acquire of the country, though he found means to ſeize one of the natives, that 
'T - ODD tion that he met with from 


„ Drake, who was à native of the county of bene had 8 confiderable n by 
epredations committed againſt the Spaniards in the Ifhmus of Daten ; and having there got a. 
050 of the Pacific Ocean, be was ſo flimulated by the love of riches * glory, Ki he did not 
ſcruple to employ his whole fortune in a new adventure, through ſeas at that time but little known 


ingly ſet ſail from Plymouth in 1577. with four ſhips and a pinnaee, on board of which were 
one hundred and ſixty- four atledailors. He paſſed into the South Sea by the Straits of Mapel- 
lan ; and attacking the Spaniards, who expected no enemy in thoſe quarters, be took many rich 
prepared to return with the booty which he had acquired: bur apprehenſive of being 
intercepted by the people whom he had plundeted, if he took the ſame way homewards that he 
had purſued in going thither, be attempted to find a paſſage by the north of California; and failing 
in that enterpriſe, he ſet ſail for the Eaft Indies, and returned by the Cape of Good Hope'in 1580. 
Hakluyt's Collect. vol. III. He was the firſt Engliſhman that ſailed round the globe, and the 
irn commander in chief; for Magellan, whoſe ſhip made the fame circuit, died in his paſſage, 


of a 
voyage; ; 


banquet- from him at Deptford, on board the veſſel that had performed ſo memorable a 
and when the Spaniſh ambaſſador re monſtrated agzinft Drake's piracies; ſhe told him, 


other European nations, naturally tempted brave men 10 . - Gee's lavaſion into thoſe 
countries. Camden's Annals of 225 ä 


1 Ses vol. I. p. 50. 8 
· A _ Hb. i . 
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rat HISTORY. or AMERICA. 
the Indians prevented him from arte 


as a fond defire of diſcovering the fabulous Fountain:of Youth *, he ſeems to 
' himſelf no farther concern about Florida. Nor did the Spania 
ha: hays" ſtill unacquainted with every other part of North America, a 
viſit it before 1525,” when Stephen Gomez, a navigator of ſome note, 
who had coaſted from the iſthmus of Darien, in queſt of the long-ſought paſ- 
fage to the Eaſt Indies, landed towards Cape Florida, and inſidiouſiy carried off 
N of the natives, whom he ſold for ſlaves. The fame year Vaſquez Dayllon 
landed two hundred men on the coaſt of Florida, with a view to conqueſt as 
ſhould ſeem; but being a man of no conduct, the greater pore of his followers 
were cut off, and the enterpriſe was abandoned f. | 
This difafter, and the unfavourable account given of the conditiva of the i in- 
habirants by the Spaniards who eſcaped, made all thoughts of reducing the 
country be laid aſide. But in 1528, Pamphilo de Narvaez, deſirous of 
nalizing himſelf by ſome memorable achievement, and of wiping off the tn 
which his reputation had ſuffered by his unſucceſsful effort to diſpute with Cortez 
the conqueſt of Mexico, failed from Cuba with four hundred foot and eighty 
horſe, in four ſtout veſſels, in order to attempt the conqueſt of Florida. His 
anchoring place was ſo near land, that he could diſcover the huts of the natives 
from his ſhips : he went on ſhore to obſerve their temper : they fled on his ap- 
proach, leaving behind them an utenſil made of gold. Concluding that all 
their utenſils were of the ſame metal, Narvaez entree his troops with 
tranſport, and took a new poſſeſſion of the country for the crown of Spain. 
But he met with a melancholy diſappointment, in regard to its riches. After 
V andering from place to place, in queſt of what ſmall quantity of the precious 
metals the inhabitants had among them; after being hoſpitably entertained by 
ſome of the ſavage tribes, and repeatedly attacked on bis march by others; after 
lofing the greater part of his men by hunger, thirſt, or the arrows of the Indians, 
he himſelf fell a ſacrifice to his credulous rapacity, and only four of his followers 
eſcaped to Mexico, to relate the diſaſtrous fate of the reſt T. 
Such a ſucceſſion of unfortunate attempts did not deter Ferdinando Soto PRO 
projecting a-new the conqueſt of Florida. The high reputation which he had 
acquired for courage and conduct, in different parts of the New World, induced 
Charles V. to beſtow on him the government of Cuba, that he might be the 
better enabled to carry his enterpriſe into execution; and his perſonal character, 
aided by the enthuſiaſm of the age, procured him a great number of followers 
of the firſt rank. He accordingly fer ſail from Old Spain in ten ſhips ; and after 
touching at the Havana, he diſembarked in the bay of Eſpiritu Santo, in 1339, 
the moſt formidable European army that had ever r in North America. 
It conſiſted of one thouſand foot and three hundred horſe. But in an im- 
menſe country, ny inhabited, and full of lakes, rivers, and marſhes, pe- 


1 Id. mM.” + Herives, dec. III. book ii, chap 6. - , 4 Herrar, 
4c. III. book iv. chap. 4. Hiſt. Cong. de Is Florida, par Gare dels ver- 1 
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pting any ſettlenient, acti bis dF ta. CHAP. 5 
ing this country, as well as for ranging through the Bahama Iſlands, . 
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vo by. Ae was almoſt: the - al as e e 1 op- 
» Lenoir Piet cs and their commander, who had been diſtinguiſhed by 
his humanity and generoſity, among the avaricious. and bloody - minded con- 
querors of Peru, appears to leſs advantage in the wilds of Florida. Continually 
LL: „ ſeduced, like Narvaez, by different and contradictory reports, in regard to the 
. place where he f 
. [2 _ diſtrict, and from rribe to tribe, without ever a 
thoſe romantic ex his army was waſted by eee as well 
as by the . attacks of the Indians. He himſelf ſhared every danger 
| and every ail : he bore more than his tion in the. common ſufferings. 
: Amid theſe he was ſeized with a fever, which, with his life, put a period to his 
” Nane and diſappointments; and the miſerable remnant of his troops arrived 
in floats, or boats little better, at Panuco on the coaſt of Mexico, i in 1543 
None Scene was left in Florida +, or at leaſt no ſubject of the crown of Spain. 
3 This e V . 
5 8 a gentleman of Seville. Being much addicted to gaming, and having 
| - - loſt all he had at play, even to his arms, his horſe, and a beautiful Indian cap- 


.to preſerve his miſtreſs, after delivering up every thing elſe. He took refuge in 
the territories of her father, who was a cazique, or Indian chief; and no en- 
treaties could prevail on him to return, though he was promiſed the reſtitution 

of his horſe and arms, as well as the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of his girl. En- 

raged at ſuch a behaviour, Soto threatened the cazique with his ſovereſt venge- 
ance, unleſs Guzman was delivered up. I have done nothing,” replied the 
. generous Floridian, © to oblige this man to ſtay, neither ought I to compel him 
0 depart. He has voluntarily attached himſelf to my family, and I will yield 


him the protection of a ſon, If, on this account, the leader of the — 


ſhall ſee fit to ſlay the four Indian captains, ſent to him as the meſſengers of 


inclination. He may do as he thinks proper: I cannot doubt of his 


e houghts of Guzman. 


Herrera, dec. IV. lib. vi. chap. 1. cat lib. x. Ig I, 2. | Garcilaſlo Cong. Florid. 
They ſubmĩtted themſelves io the mercy of the winds and 88. and were uncertain on what 
more they ſhopld land. Herrera, ubi ſup. - 
I The Spaniards at that time comprehended under the general name of Florida a all the country 
© that firetches from the bottom of the Gulph of Mexico to the other fide of the promontary that 
" narrows the channel of Bahama; but the ſcene of Soto's adventures appears to have been the 
- preſent Welt Florida and Lodifians': and as a proof of his amazing perſeverance, we are told by 
„Herrera, (who had his information from ihe account of the expedition tran{wirted to the kiog) 
tat the Spaniards failed five hundred leagues down a great river, which muſt have been the Miſt- 
 fGppi, after building ihe boats in which they made their eſcape. When they arrived at the ſea 
& knew not were oy. were; a be oh 99 5 that ww were dra. roo with the mouth of 
= os 4 Ann, dec. Iv. bb. x X. 3 8 1 of the chick, in this country v were herein 
= RT, princes, A 885 * 
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hould find the precious metals, he wandered from diftri& to 
an eſtabliſhment. In 


tive, of whom he was paſſionately fond, he abandoned his countrymen, in order 


peace, and lay waſte my territories, he will only, like me, obey the dictates of 


1 power 4. 
1 Soto was fo much ſtruck with this kamen chat he ene the ee, and 
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Oe ci oug] bs feilen | the ef Soto . 
3 af an; intepreter.. Soon after he landed, he met with John Ortis, one of 
Narvaez s followers, who had been, taken priſoner, and whoſe ſu perior Knowledge - 
and ingenuity had enabled him to conciliate the affections of the Indians, not- 1 
withſtanding their hatred of his countrymen... Soto therefore was never ignorant W 
of the ſentiments of the people, with whom he either negociated'or contended. WL N 1 
But though the natives of Florida and Louiſiana, as we ſball afterwards have OCca- r 
ſion to ſee, were in a more advanced ſtate of improvement than any other HERE - 
people i in North America, their towns were but few and inconſiderable ; 4 gt „ i - 
cultivated lands were confined to a few fertile ſpots in the neighbourhood of ſuch EE: 
2m towns or villages, and their hunting grounds were extenſive and deſolate. ' The 
attempt to conquer ſuch. a country was abſurd; and a man of Soto's abilities 
Pete never have fallen into ſuch an error, had he not hoped to diſcover in that 
immenſe. continent ſo highly favoured by nature, ſome comparatively civilized . 
people, ſuch. as the Mexicans and Peruvians, with a large and opulent capital, 
whence the rude tribes had their gold and ſilver ornaments. Had he endeavour- 
ed at firſt to eſtabliſh a ſettlement, he had a force ſufficient to have inſured ſuc- 
_ "gel. The natives would have retired to a diftance, and he might have taken 
_ poſſeſſion of any part of the ſea-coaſt he had thought proper. But the moſt 
enlightened 0 of that age, in invading any region in America, had no 
other ideas but thoſe of mines, conqueſt, and plunder ; of ſubjecting to ſervi- 
tude the our whom be had pillaged, and FONG himſelf by their ſweat and e „ 
WE next European expedition to Florida was planned wich a very e EEE, 
view. Every one is acquainted with the cruel perſecutions which the French by 
proteſtants, under the name of Hugonots, ſuffered during the reign of Charles IX. 
The admiral de Coligny, who was at once the head and ſoul of the party, and 
one of the greateſt and beſt men that France ever bred, anxious to. diſcover 
ſome country, where his reformed brethren might find the means of proſperity, 
i 1 and enjoy their religious opinions in tranquillity, turned his eyes towards the 
New World. After an unſucceſsfu! attempt in 155E, to form ſuch an eſtabliſh. 
wmeent in Brazil, he fixed upon the fertile but neglected province of F lorida, where | 
| no Spaniard. had ſet his foot ſince the unfortunate expedition of Soto. To this 
province the French like the Engliſh, had ſome pretenſions, though of an in- 5 
fcrior kind, as Verazzani, a Florentine navigator in the ſervice of Francis I. had EE. 
traverſed in 4 524 nearly the ſame ſhores that were formerly vilited by Cabot . 5 
The Spaniards, who though unacquainted with the continent beyond Cape 
Florida, extended their claims as far as the pole, took offence at this voyage 
which gave the facetious Francis occaſion to ſay, * What ſhall the kings of 
Spain and Portugal quietly divide the New World between them, without ſuf- 
fering me to take a ſhare as a brother :I ſhould be xg to 112 the we in 


Adam s will which bequeaths them this vaſt inheritance Tr. 


* Hakloyr, Coles. yol. III. ne Gen. an Voyages, tom. xui F nm... 1 
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25 docceded farther north than his predec and 0 D ; 

1 2 He entered the river St. Laurence, and is ſaid to have exchanged Tome | Fo 
En. commodities with the Indians on its banks, but returned to France 
without attempting an ſettlement * : and the religious diſputes which Toon after 

ed that kingdom, prevented any advantage from being taken ef theſe 
diſcoveries, till the reign of Charles IX. when Coligny made uſe of chem to fa- 
125 vour his projected ſettlement in Florida; and the court, glad of any pretext to 
quit of ſubjects which it held in abhorrence, 'readily granted irs . 
Fes 1 
or 955 ſupporting its own pretenſions againſt thoſe of the'crown of Spain. 
Coligny committed the execution of his ſcheme to John Ribaut, an e 
eppe on the 18th 5 0 & 


mariner, and a zealous proteſtant 3 ho failed from Di 
February, 15 62, with two veſſels well equipped and manned, and a oF of vo. 
lunteers on board, among whom were ſeveral gentlemen of good repu Ribaut 
landed on the eaſt ſide of the promontory of Florida, on the feſt of 1 May, and. 
built a fort to which he gave the name of Charles, in honour of a king whom 
he hated, but for whom it was neceffary to preſerve ſome appearance of reſpect. 
1. was ſituated in the midſt of a delightful country, beneath a clear and tem- 
perate ty, and the neighbouring ſavages were gentle and hoſpitable. Having 
| Barka out a ſettlement round his ſlender fortification, Ribaut committed the 
care of the infant colony to one of his officers named Albert, and returned to. 
France towards the end of July. But it ſoon appeared, that he had made a very 
imprudent choice of a lieutenant. Albert, inftead of cultivating the ground, une 
encouraging the breeding of cattle, for the ſubſiſtence of the people under his 
comtnand, roved about the country in queſt of gold and filver mines, with-all the 
improvident avidity of a Spaniard united to the levity of a Frenchman. He was 
no lefs tyrannical than inconſiderate. Thoſe who complained were ſeverely 
puniſhed, and ſuch as gave him umbrage were put to death. But all deſpotiſm 
' wult ſooner or later have a period; Albert, who had rendered himſelf univerſally 
odious, was aſſaſſinated, and no perſon inquired by what hand the blow was 
ſtruck. The perſon whom they choſe as his ſucceſſor was a prudent and moderate 
man: but things were gone too far to admit of a remedy without ſome afkſt- 
ance from Europe; and Ribaut not returning according to his promiſe, the 
miſerable ſettlers conſtrufted a rude veſſel, and put to ſea. Their neceſſities in- 
creaſed ; and they were reduced to the frightful expedient of feeding upon one 
another by caſting lots, when they were taken up by an Engliſh ſhip +. 
Coligny, however, did not abandon his project. The delay of Ribaut had 
hep — — by the civil Wars, which raged at that time with great violence in 
7 France. But theſe being now in ſome meaſure compoſed, and the court ſeem- = 
ingly reconciled to the admiral, he obtained from the king three ſhips well £4 


„ Hakloyt, vol. III. Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, tom. XIII. 
˖ Hit. Gen. des Voyage, tom. * g 
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* On the return'of the 
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he pught t be carried Dae the governor 3 but inftrad's! f receiv Ano 
2 Spaniſh ſoldier came up to him, and afked if "rg ern mer 
readily anſwered in the affirmative. © + Did you not then,“ "es ſoldier, 
4 require that thoſe under your command ſhould pun&ually * 
2 Without doubt, faid Ribaur, who * not com 
conyerſation. Be not then ſurpriſed eee, the Sp 
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chat, (varrary 60 che laws of wa, he wits inec r 8 * 
4 n be that galley as taken by de falt. and de Gourgyes was 
ſtantin erward: I 2 


Africa, to Brazil, and ſeveral other places, in the character of a naval officer 
probably in a we that taſte which he mig * 

His ſervitude. 1 
But whatever was the WER of thoſe. voyages, or r_ whatever a advantage De 
4 Gourgues micht — them, it is certain that, on his return to. Frabcs he 


he informed of the. naſlacs 


F and hazard TY lai . blood, in order to inflict vengeance the 
Is · conſequer reſolution e 
c up large ſums upo n credit. By theſe means 


dred and fifty. ſoldiers. and military adventurers, moſt of whom were gentlemen, 
aden 4 ors. His ſhips drew, very ee 


wiourhy of rivers, and.every N way fitted for his purpoſe. bong 
gan ourgues failed from I ROE pany a 400 7 


gre ol res tg In order to conceal his real intentions, he had 


had been a ſecret to all the world, and 


fr fas Daves 3 but 50 ſoon: 
; off. towards America. After ves 


ape de Verd. than he turned 
of be 


Here he unboſomed himſelf to his people. He began with painting 
ſtrongeſt colours, the cruelties which &þ the Jpaniares had exerciſed 


; Went to n 5 


uire Hue by n | 


ſt and boldeſt navigators of his age. No ſooner was 

acre of tl Florida, than the remembrance of 

; dup in Wm ; and theſe mingled with an ardent zeal 
try, made 4 to employ his whole 3 1 . 


be 5 10 \ Bald © dure 1 board of Wich he embarked one hun- 


te that 


of Aug 2563 —— the coaſt of France till towards the end 
"* though they believed that he had in view ſome 
1 Guicane, to trade to the coaſt 


oy — Cape St. Anthony, the pay; ek) the iſland of 1 7 2 
in t | 
he 
French in Florida. * Companions,” ſaid he, © you know the crime of our 
enemies: how great will be ours, if we longer defer to vindicate the honour of 
French nation en with this war that 1.nnee diſpoſed of all my Property. 
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1ptiec che purſes of my friends. I have placec iy ness knee 
in you 3 Lhave ſuppoſed you ſufficiently zealous of EG your country, to 
facrifice for it even your lives. Am I deceived? I will engage to ſet you an ex- 
ample; to be continually at your head to be firſt wher r IS there 


—_ one that will refuſe to follow me? ? 
The boldneſs of this propoſal at firſt — 3 2 3 ee 5 3 88 


| milicary's ardour of wn young ee rea ing 3 forth into tranſports of 


ermined to live or die with 
A 00-944 a *. had CX- 


Chabad of 4-456 id ſoudd the £ Spaniards i in uch ee — in 
Florida, that they a not ſo much tag; apr that any but their own ſhips, 
could viſit that coaſt, They tir e paſſed | ths mouth of the river 
May, to which they give e! name of St. Juadebe 
to teturn. He landed about fifteen leagues to the: eaſt oh ahi e was 
Joyfully received by Saturiova, the ancient ally of the F rench, and other Indian 
chiefs, who were violently incenſed agaisſt the neee, By their a ance, 
and the valour of his own people, he took St. Mattheo, tho ned with 
additional works, guarded by two new forts, and irdrrifoabd; hdd Gar N 5 
men, the greater part of whom were put to the wen, and the reft were "only 
| ſpared, that they might fall more deliberately by the hand of the executioner. 
| Heled them to the place where the French had been mtlcredyreproached thei 
with their cruelty and perfidy, and by way of. retaliation, ordered — to be 
hanged upon a tree, wich this inſcription over them, in anſwer to that formerly 
uſed by Menendez :---<< Not as 1 or as the dn h 1 Ts dels; but 
traitors, robbets, and murderets}; © 5! 696: © be 4.4901 ©: 
Aſter this terrible example of Woti Juſtice, De Gourgꝑues pre 
turn to Europe. He was ſenſible that he had nor ien fon to defend 
ſelf -2gainſt the power of Spain in the New World: he was uncertain — be 
ſhould receive any e or even proviſions ; and though the Indians, filled 
Voith admiration of his valour, and delighted with a mode of e fimi- ? 
Jar to their own, loaded him with careſſes, he was afraid to truſt to their friend- 
ſhip. When he arrived in France, his conduct was ſo generally applaude 
people of all ranks, catholics as well as proteſtants, that the court durſt not in- 
fliet on him that puniſhment to which it was ſo much inclined. But the civil 
wars in which that kingdom was long involved, and the awful fate that overtook 


"Coligny and moſt of the diſtinguiſhed leaders of the x 


- maſſacre of their religious brethren, prevented the French from aflerti 
claims to Florida, or wy any nien, ys aer douk 
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ther e Sec, had yet | eſtabliſhed themftives' at St. ie hints en C 
had for ſome time made it a military ſtation, and it is at leaſt certain, as we ſhall 


cher nations from ſettling in the country, In the meantime” we mult ſpeak of 
ſettlements eſtabliſhee with: 2 "OT different view, and in whoſe 1 mankind 
are more intereſted. Ed 
The Engliſh, dure t ie courſe of their depredations Au the Sema rds, 
become more fully ſenſible, as already obſerved, of the wealth of the New 
World, as well as more perfectiy aihuainted with the coaſts of thoſe countries to 
which they had a claim, began to turn their eyes towards that quarter. Their 
attention was farther awakened by the hoſtilities between the French and 
Spaniards i in Florida. A territory which had occaſioned the ſhedding of ſo much 
blood, it was thought muſt be of extraordinary value; and it was not doubted, 
but the neighbouring countries were equally rich: for every part of America 
was ſuppoſed to abound in mines of gold and ſilver. Mr. Raleigh, afterwards 
the famous Sir Walter, willing that England ſhould ſhare in thoſe treaſures, pro- 
jected a ſettlement on the eaſtern coaſt of the North American continent, That 
talent which he poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree of bringing others over, to his 
own opinion, by repreſenting every object in a ſtriking light, ſoon procured him 
aſſociates both at court and among the merchants. The company that was 
formed in conſequence of his magnificent promiſes, obtained from queen. 
Elizabeth, in 1584, a patent“ conformable to their views; and the fame year 
they ſent out two ſhips, commanded by Philip Amidas and Arthur Barlow, *_ 
came to an anchor in the Bay of Roanoke, in North Carolina. Theſe two com- 
manders took formal poſſeſſion of the country for the crown. of England; and 
worthy of the truſt repoſed in them, behaved with much afubilicy and generoſity. 
to ths natives, allowing them to make their own terms in what little commerce 
they carried on with them. The Indians did not fail to expreſs their ſenſe of ſuch 
civilities by a correſponding behaviour. The adventurers were treated with great 
kindnets, and returned to England highly pleaſed with their e or with- 
out attempting any ſettlement f. 
The account which thoſe ſucceſsful navigators gave of the country that they 
had viſited was highly favourable; and Raleigh took care no doubt to em- 
belliſh the deſcription. They had not indeed ſeen any gold, bur the ſoil was ſo 


In this patent the queen 3 to herſelf a fifth of all the gold a aber, chat ſhould be 
diſco: vered ; a certain proof that mines were the chief object of the adventurers. Vet Raleigh is ſaid, 
by the celebrated author of the Account of the European Settlements, to have looked beyond his 
age, and to have foreſeen all the future advantages of England from her colonies ; bot this, con- 
joined with the account which be gave of the country, 1s poſitive evidence, that he was only- the 
dupe of its prejudices. His temper was too fervid, and his mind too romantic, to found any 
project upon the flow but ſure advantages of patient induſtry. Such advantages were never in- 
deed perfectly underſiood, till thoſe who fled from civil and religious tyranny had worked out 

their ſalvation and a amid the wilds of nature. We hail ae have occaſion 

to elucidate this ſubject. | 
1 Parchas, rug. vol. IV. 1 vol. III. 


39. . By 1 


ards have occaſion to ſee, that it was long no more than a fort, to prevent 


by + "THE nis TORY ob. AMERICA. | 
. W. | fondle, 1 ſo mild, and che inhabitants ſo gentle, that every thing was to 


be hoped from ſo fortunate a diſcovery. Ihe nation was all on hire at the proſpect 


4 Z ; wg was offered to its avidity. Even the queen herſelf was ſo much delighted 


A. D. 585. 


With it, that, notwithſtanding the. hoſtilities in which ſhe was engaged againſt 


Spain, ſhe promiſed. powerfully to ſupport the adventurers; and in order to 
encourage them, by a flattering mark of her favour and protection, ſhe knighted 
Raleigh, and conſented that the country ſhould be called VIacIxIA, in honour 


of one of her moſt ſuſpected qualities het 


The. Spring following Sir Richard Grenville, Rakight $ 1 Os, 
failed from Plymouth with a fleet of ſeven ſhips, . well provided with victuals, 


arms, ſtores, and a conſiderable number of volunteers, for the purpoſe of eſta- 


bliſhiog a ſettlement. Grenville after touching at different parts, upon the coaſt 
of North America, landed at the iſland of Roanoke; where, after making ſome 
experiments upon the ſoil, he left an hundred and eight men, under the command 


of Ralph Lane, and returned to England. This officer, though upfortunate, Was 


not TY of the charge committed to him. He was equally diligent and en- 


terpriſing. Had he poſſeſſed leſs of the latter talent, perhaps it would have 


fared better with the colony. But we ought not to regulate our judgments by 
the ſucceſs of events, ſo much as by the 41225 expedicncy of the meaſures, 


and the ability with which they are executed. „ 


© Soon after the departure of Sir Richard Grenville, captain Lane P to 
make diſcoveries on the continent. With this view he proceeded in a boat along 


the coaſt to Cape Henry, at the entrance of the Bay of Chefapeak, without the ; 


leaft obſtruction or moleſtation from the natives. His ſucceſs encouraged him 
to extend his obſervations towards the weſt, but there he was leſs fortunate. 


'The inhabitants, on his approach, ſet fire to their fields of maize, and retired with 


their families from the banks of the river Morotuc. It was evident, that they 
were become jealous of the Engliſh, and ſuſpected their deſign of ſettling in the 
country. Lane howeyer was not difcouraged by theſe. threatening appearances. 
He relied on the advice and influence of Wingina, an Indian chief who profeſſed 
great friendſhip, for the Engliſh, This artful barbarian perſuaded him, that near 


the ſource of the river Morotuc, now called Roanoke, he would meet with great 


quantities of gold, and find a paſſage to a vaſt ocean, on the ſhores of which 


pearls were found in profuſion.” Flattered with this fallacious hope, Lane pur- 


ſued his courſe in boats up that river; and imagining he ſhould be ſupplied with 


_ proviſions by the natives on its banks, neglected to take a ſufficient quantity along 


with him; in conſequence of which want of precaution, he was reduced to the 
greateſt extremity by famine, After rowing four days againſt a ſtrong current, 


he he found the country wholly deſerted and laid waſte by the inhabitants; but im- 


pelled by the thirſt of gold, he purſued his voyage under the auſpices of the 


guides furniſhed by the treacherous Wingina, until his crew, worn out with h 
ogy e pgs ra. VVV 
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et great e for bs eee and tente 0 wel, ties _ 
again received i into favour, and thereby furniſhed with the opportunity of ſetting 
foot freſh machinations. He entered into private confederacies with the other We | 
5 dian chiefs, and ſecretly prohibited his own ſubjects from ſupplying the Engliſh 
with p proviſions. He hoped, by this conduct, to oblige them to divide into ſmall. 
parties in ſearch of ſubſiſtence, and i in that ſtraggling form to cut them off. Hap- 
pily the conſpiracy was diſcovered, and Wingina taken priſoner. But the 15 
muſt nevertheleſs have proved. fatal * to the coloniſts, as they were now involyed - 
in open war with the natives, had not Sir Francis Drake ſeaſonably artived on the 


diſtreſs the Spaniards in the New, World, in which ſervice he ſucceeded even be- 
yond his higheſt hopes, or thoſe of the nation. He took fucceflively St. Ja 1 
Carthagena, St. Domingo, aud burnt the two Spaniſh. ſettlements, or forts; 
on the coaſt of Florida. He had been ordered to afford the colony at Roanoke. 
all the aſſiſtance their ſituation might require. But he had no idea of their 
wretched ſtate, which filled him at once with aſtoniſhment and compaſſion. He 
furniſhed them, at the deſire of apa Lane, with proviſions for four months, 
and a ſmall veſſel, well manned and equipped, in order to make diſcoveries upon 
the continent, or in caſe of rs iy to tranſport den to England. & ſtorm, 
however, ſuddenly aroſe, and that veſſel was wrecked upon the coaſt. This. 
accident they conſidered as a declaration of Heaven againſt their eſtabliſhment. 
In vain did Drake offer another ſhip to men worn out with fatigues and diſap- 
pointments, and labouring under that infirmity of mind, which is their com- 
mon attendant: they entreated him to take them on board his fleet; and the 
readineſs with which he humane ly complied, made 2 magna be ones 
which at firſt had a proſperous aſpect- . 

Meanwhile the affociates, zealous for the 1 of the new Winz, on 9 5 
they reſted great expectations both of wealth and fame, had fitted out four ſhips 
to tranſport men and proviſions to Virginia; for ſo all the country was then 
called, from the borders of Florida to the river St. Laurence: Sir Walter 
Raleigh took the reſolution of viſiting this country in perſon +3; and the ſhip 
which he was to command being. firſt ready. his 1 PINE: to viſit his favourite 


* » Hakloyt Collect. = III. "AR kg Pilg. vol, IV. 8 Land Its FRE brought 
over ſome tobacco With them, which Camden conjectures to have been the firlt ſeen in Eogland.. 
But it is highly improbable rhat the Engliſh could be ignorant of a plant, the uſe of which, in 
various ways, bad ſo jong been conſide red as an indulgence by the Spaniards. The intercourſe 
of nations, at that time, was not fo imperfect as to admit of ſuch a ſuppoſition. It is certain, 
| however, that the example of Sir Walter RzJeigh, whoſe accompliſhments as a gentleman and a. 
| ſcholar. were alike ſplendid, firſt made the habit of ſmokiag faſhionable in this iſland ;, and many 
humorous anecdotes are gif of the lIppriſe which it occaſioned n. ths en 1.6 Vi. LIE _ 
Raleigh by Oidys. 
+ It is aſſerted by ſome writers that Raleigh never viſted this country ; 5 but it wha be 27 "ES 
the higheſt inſult to the labours of N De 1 and POPs % OI + Wale . 
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coaſt. This gallant ſeaman had been intruſted with the command of a fleet a. 


A. D. 1583. 


he ek o leave Bfry men on that iſland, in order to give a beginning to a 
is for their protevtivn, he 9 to England, little more ſatisfied with his 


| expedition than Raleigh. 


both of male ind female adventurers, in order to give a regular form to the 
colony. He had orders to remain at the ſettlement, in the character of governor, 
and to employ all = endeavours to conciliate the affections of the Indians: 


one of his ound een, as he conjectured, near the fort, which was defaced; 


in conſequence of a charter from the company, now formed themſelves into a 


miſe proſperity.to the ſettlement, when the want of 1 1 made i it neceſſary for 
| the governor tb return to England. : 


hauſted, and his credit on the decline. At length, after an interval of almoſt 


ſer fail for Roanoke: but before his arrival, the colony had thought proper to 
abandon that iſland, as he learned from certain inſcriptions on the bark of trees, 
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; Tettlement: made him immediately ſet fail.” He lies at Cape Hatter: 
to wy ſouth of Roanoke; but after ſearching in different places dong the coat, 7 
or being able to diſcover one Engliſhman; he left in 7 
whictrhad proved ſo unpropitious to his ſanguine hopes. Sir Richard Grow? 
who had ſailed about a fortnight later, arrived at the iſland of Roanoke with wg 
other three ſhips, but could hear nothing of the colony which he had planted 
there the year before. Unwilling, however, to loſe poſſeſſion of the country, 


and having furniſhed them with proviſions for two years, and 


Early in the year 1587, pan John White was dif pickel with three ſhips, 
laden not only with proviſions and ftores, but carry ing a conſiderable number 


but on his arrival at Roanoke, he had the mortification to find only the bones of 


and the houſes were overgrown with weeds. The fifty men left there by 
Grenville had been all ſlaughtered by the natives. But White, who was a man 
of a firm character, far from being diſcouraged by this freſh diſaſter, took up 
his habitation on the ſame ſpot ; and his example was followed by the other 
coloniſts. Moneto, a friendly Indian, who had accompanied Amidas and Barlow 
to England, was baptized, and ſtiled Lord of Daſſamonpeake, the name of the 
nation to which he belonged: and this meaſure proved the means of conciliating 
he neighbouring tribes, with whom alliances were formed. The coloniſts, 


corporation, under the name of the © Governor and Aſſiſtants of the City of 
Raleigh in Virginia“.“ Union was eſtabliſhed ; and every thing ſeemed to pro- 


F 


When Mr. White arrived in London, he And the mother-country in a Gtua- 
tion by no means favourable to his commiſſion. The nation was under the ut- 
moſt alarm on account of the Spaniſh Armada, which threatened the kingdom 
with a terrible invaſion. Even when that ſtorm was blown over, he found i it dif- 
ficult to procure any effectual ſupplies, Sir Walter Raleigh's fortune was ex- 


three years, a-ſlender reinforcement was procured, with which the governor 


and had retired to e an Indian town about larry m miles diſtant, on the ſouth 


» > Smith's Hiſt of Virginia. There are two kiddies of this ſenlement written a by geadlemen 
of the name of Smi h, and both of * e : f 
6 ebe 5 


e wich genome 3 en, r, real my AD. 


1atterec chem pte, AUP eg eee prudent to return to England, 155. | 
their N — a periſhed eithe (rk Prone ea hes ra ofthe Joy 4 
nne EI took: its name from the maiden virtue of 1 
3 as completely forgot as if it had never excited public curioſity . ie 
E . | the extenſtwe EX . — 1 


diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Virginia, from the inhum 
nor White,” until the year 1602, when Bartholomew Gc one of his? — 
aſſociates, equipped a fmall e, g br s., and fied gen. 5 8 1 

uch, with n, e — of taking the the Antilles, „„ 1 


eſtabliſhment. - He is for in 2 en now * by 3 N 
. an towards the CORY eee e. Col, ace 't 


8 to ſome others that of Elizabeth's Illands, in honour of the 
queen. In one of the latter he made ſome eee Engliſh grain, which 5 8 
be found to anſwer remarkably well, and the climate proved no leſs favourae 
to, the health of his people. Aſter continuing here a month, during which te, 

Ks caſion to viſit the continent, and traded to conſiderable advantage with 
the natives for furs, he returned to England, with a ver Wannen beauty 1 = 
4 tility of the, country which he had diſcovered +... $136 ug 34; al N Ad ., . ä 
The fame of ſo ſucceſsful a voyage revived the ardour of the En 1 1 
chants ;.. and thoſe of Briſtol, early. in the 355 0 year, fitted ON two. ſmall A 6 es 

ur r the command of Martin Pring, the ſam 3 


after, George Weymouth ſailed from London, in a Tue oe for the pur A. D. 1605: 
poſe of diſcovery, by the earls of Southampton 5 
the American continent he firſt landed is not exactly known; but he d 
river, ſuppoſed to be that of Connecticut, which was . of a mile wide, 1 

eight leagues from its mouth, had a bold channel from ſix to ten fathom deep, : „ 
and eyery half mile beautiful coves and harbours, ſome of them fit to contain an oe” 
indred ſail of ſhips. / The had was very rich, tending all Haag to an equal 5 N 
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| and hs i 6 the woods were adorned with e ge bonder df. Te 
- and nivulecs; / The natives, arfirft, behaved with great civility, which — 
Wege, e eee, mee e weer, EY , Fare ci- 

E eee eee * 
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— rk im Vi grant w 7 
ander one charter, of al the coſt of America am th thiry-footk ta the . 


prom London, who were deſirous of cowards the e ſouth, ar in what i peo- 
perl called Virginia; nb ocher of adventuetnof Plymouth, Reftal and Exeter, 
who me n more tothe nonh, or what is now. named New England. | 


| of the abone limits; bur in teh manner that the colonics 0 A each:company 

la c of Ar grant, e eee company Fee era ra our 
three veſſels, under the command of Chriſtopher Newport, an able and ex- 
mariner, with an hundred and ten adver s on board; and all man- 
ner of imp for building and agriculture, as well as the neceſſary arms for 
their defence. Aſter a tedious voyage, and many diſcontents among the adven- 
turers, their little ſquadron reached the e Abe eg into which it was 
_ driven by a ſtorm. The future coloniſts Ia ded c | Henry, where they 
were ſuddenly attacked by the Indians. But the 6ſt of che Ee. am 
2 who came ax dy in — and hrowi 
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down their bows and arrows as a token of their p 


| Engliſh tockeir tow, Serre them wich the un bern f. 

The enten tf the new colony was to opentheir in ern 

| appeared that Goſnold, Edward Wingfield, Chriſtopher News 
| got, Joby Smit, Joby Rocce John Martin, and George Kendah were ap- 
| of the council. Wingfield was elected prefident, and Smith entirely 
I out of che council by his aſſociates, who appear to have been jealous of. 
| his ſuperior merit, and the confidence repoſed in his abilities by the company . 
One of the members was immediately e 
chiefs, from whom he obtained leave to plant a colony on a convenient ſpot, about 
fifty miles. from the mouth of the river Powhatan, by the Engliſh called James 
River. Here. they erected a flight fort, barr with trunks of trees, and ſur- 
rounded. by.a. number of little huts, to which they gave the name of James 
Town, in honour of the king. This fort was ſitua the point of a penin-- 
eee e navigable ftreams, and in the raing Elgg f 
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gen to ſuch officers as ſhould: tedbythbEcdmpany®;. 
0 Balea was n —＋ oer; of che \goverumens of the new co. 
bonn, abd be Pan d Sir“ honias | | c | 


E Gil od e ſquadre 2 Mon and 2 
of near five hundred men. eee 1 ived "reels, 27K Town; ; but; ir 


were the ar ria his departure The ſtores were tl pro- 
digality by the new coloniſts, and the cattle . 2 renewed. 
their ſtock.. © The Indians took advantage of their irregularities. and ci 
numbe $ them. — I n vckns been. very. all 
— ar er che 8 — — 1s'whom: 1 in, and made 
oy of their fleſh, along with roots, as the means of preſerving life Te „ilk 010 
In this calamitous ſituation was: the colony, when Sir 1 Gate 1 | 
aſſociates arrived at James Town z where, our of -berwveeti fiveiand fix hundred 
en left by captain Smith, abs out ichs E 7 
th ſexes remained alive, and theſe mor reſembled pers han haman beuge 
Hut ill provided themſelves, and firangers to che affairs of the ſettlement, the de 
puty governors ſaw no hope of eſtabliſhing order amung a ſet of men, who 7 
even in their miſery, were boiling with mutual hate 3 to — | 
whom hunger! itſelf had not been e I with any laudable cf 5 


food. It was therefore K 
England, às the only means of wing the wretdhed remnant of the colony 
They accordingly embarked; but as they were falling mne riyer, they yere : 
met by the Lord Delawar, with three ſhips, well furniſned with all ceſſaries. 
He perſuaded them to return to James Toun, n che idence of Sir T 
7 had with difficulty ſayed from tl les E 
* of the unfortunate adventurers 2% 16:9 
The firſt act of the new governor a 757 intcable the colonids, -to F 
Ei a ſhort but pathetic ſpeech. | He teproached thewyfor — ee diflos 


Juteneſs, and diſcord, as well as on account of their want of reſolution and public 


ſpirit; and he recommended a change of matin#i/Anondevtolproventthencctiiry 

of. exerting that power with which he was veſted; by drawing the ſword of Jui- 
rice, to corre and puniſh the vices of thoſe, whom he would much rather protect 
dr nce of the laſt drop of his blood: As an encouragement to their en- 

Mes, * ſaid, that he had brought ſuch ſtore of proviſions as could not fail 


to de fufficient for their grunt if ks to were not — to e in 


T7 2 Inq) 7 70 

„ Swith's Hiſt Virginia, No. II. 0 Smith's His. Vitis Book III. 
4,9; Smith, Hiſt. Virg. Append. H. bo. 7 Summary; part II. ſec. xvii 
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conliderable, thut; ſole 
new conteibacion, or finally 


thb! ame cofiſtiuted prope uiherrs(: une? Appbinted Gery tart This (lation, 
ane eee 2 induſtrys took plage pf anarcli) idleneſs, 


amd Reentictiſsvist Such in à word Mus the vigeur and activity of his lordihip's 
won, that he ſoon'reſtoredthe affairs of the cdony d and by a few well: 

bsder np f {tverity, with a mild re eee h 
pre feared by the neighbouring Indians, as well loved and reſpectad 
his own peuple . 8 Hol an 115519 0 7 T3Þt6 | tlie au mud; 
„ Wkitedord Dolawhr was empleyed in theſe;piriotic eile Wo tin Jo had ao. 
ocher indubement but thb ſervictof this country 
Sir Thomas Gates, his lieutenant, wirh part of the fleet to England, in or- 
der ta dy before the company che ſtate of the fertlernent.: But vhatever ſatiafac- 
mn ecetra, held, whether they Should mate 


Virginia. : 323 Sir rene Gate 


10 it, ring! 
all 3 3 Vi: Profil cattie eee then 1 Zu 


nee ee Tiſh; fol; and venilön, with "which I : |; 


part Furniſhed with [ 
preſent able gorernr; char if year 1 extra} ting rale £57 tar; — 
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r gt of dirs . 
10 Virginia, with, ſie Neue carrying; 
cattle, two butdied hose, and every thing neceflary to give proſperity to the co: 
loty, of which he was inftruted1o-rake-upon him the government, in qualiry of 
710 lord Delawar-' He in ly entered upon his adminiſtration, which 
u: ed by its wiſdom and vigour. SM lagced and Lrtified | 
ico county; to the weſtward of rhe ſettlement ; drawing lines, and curing 
them with paliſadoes in order to prevent the irruption 'of the. Indians, who ſeized 
very opportunity of carrying off the Engl . catfle...> But what contributed more 
eſpecially to the ſafety as well as advancement of the colony. was the marriage of 
John Rolfe, à young gentleman: of; great metit, to thi + princeſs Pocahontas, | 
3 ſnewn rr Smith. In conſequence 
7 narriage, hich! 3 a mutual paſſion, the great chief 
be brought to a cordial; amity with the Eng- 
reſpect paic to his dapghter at James Town, | 
Hance with i cl which ever after enjoyed a 
riendly: and as well with himſelf as with all his ſubjects . 
The ctampleof 8 uri ce extended even 1 his own u 10 e 


ambaſſadors 10 Sis Thomas: Dale, who had 3 Sir | 
a an ony, all former injuries, 
ever. = 10_be the friends of the;Englith. . Their alliance was 
1d the articles were ratified with t - loudeſt acclamations of 
f-their liberty;; and of the payer ofi rhe weight 
y o — whoſe connexion irh the ſtrangets, , the 
— ihe b be employed to oppreſs them... Not was the new governor void of 
apptebenſions im regard to this chief. He was de ſirous of another pledge of his 
fidelity. For this purpoſe; be difpatched Ralph Hamer, a perſon of diſtinction 
ba, eee wy ERNIE ale D m7) the fame 
15 Eats $2 Baal "7 rot vs fs bur wm 
The favacious ſavage penetrated eee 0 r FER 
2 28 | digniey 24 1 dh accept of my brother's ſalute of love and 
pence ; which; whilſt I live, I will punctually and exactly keep. I likewiſe re- 
ceive his preſents, as tokens thereof, with no leſs thankfulneſs ; but as to my other 
daughter 1 hold r re partin him $0 endeavour to bereave me of my 
. : For n on part, I deſir ho her aſſurance of his friend- 
e; — — n. From me he has already had a pledge--- 
one daughter, which as long a ſhe lives vil be ſufficient ER Tt Bp 


„Id. ibid... This 5s"#/firiking 6 mple of the benefit e with. the Indians ; 
which if more generally practiſed, would have have efieQually prevented the many maſſacres to which 
CO INE SOR. -- | | | —5 8 
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HE H 8 To hs " 1 
Pen te 48 U esel do ö hit inorher,” Lei iges farthet,” ad " 
though he Had n p , he need-not be appreberifive vf.any injury, from WA. 
my people. There hath been enough of war and blood; Lung been ſtain. 
on boch ſides but through my means there never: ſhall be more; [1 I who have . 
the power to perform it, have ſaid it. I am grown old, and would glad, end.. 

my days in peace and quietneſs. Even 8 8 have alt. 1 2 

ſentment, Iwill not liſt the atchet. My 
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ſavage in the con dens due o the Faith of x maler 


A: . Port Race and St "Goin two towns N fide. | 
of the Bay of Fundi, in Acad a, or what is now called Nova Scotia, and ac- 
quired a conßiderable oot in 1 n 8 In his eturn he 
alſo viſited a Dutch ſettleme udſo -that * x 
ſon, in whoſe right, as we ſhall afterwards h caſio, „they cl: 
country, being an Faellen, a a aig onder — he · K 
not alienate his diſcoveries from the Engliſh crown, and dull lefs- the- liſcoveries 
of former navigaters, or What lay wit in the limits of the royal grants. He 
therefore demanded poſt in his mazeſty s name; and the Dutch governor 
being unable to reſiſt, peaceably ſubmitted both himſelf and N ony to the 
king of England, and, under him, —— TOI Te 5 
It was during the government of Sir Tho oon 
gan to cultivate the tobacco plant, which has ever ſinoe been the ſtaple commo- 
dity of the country. He took care, however, that 1 it ſhould not interfere with the 


more neceſſary cultures, by ordaining, that no tobacco t 
proportion of corn ground, according to the number of each family, had been firſt 


prepared and planted. But after his departure, which was occaſioned by the exi- A, 3 
gency of his affairs in England, both this regulation and his example were : 


orgot; and the new governor, t together with all the people; tempted by the 
planting of to- 


proſpect of preſent gain, applied themſelves fo eagerly to the 
bacco, that the colony was reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs by famine. _ 
Nor was this the only evil which that riſing eſtabliſnment was doomed to feel. 
Captain Argol, who had been raiſed to the government of t 1 through 
the influence of lard Rich, one of the heads of the company, ſeen r 
his appointment only as the means of acquiring wealth by OoptelTcn and extor- 
tion. The company ſuffered no leſs than individuals by his rapacity. Theſe 
diforders induced lord Delawar, whofe commiſſion was ſupreme, and ſuperſeded 
cone other, to reſolve once more to > affume the | mes poet hay ne 
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21, threw every thing into abn. 
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77 HILE, the London company, ſupported by a. ker of public ſp no- 
blemen and gentlemen, were eſtabliſhing a colony in ſpite of 5 
ſacle, in what, us then called South Virgi inia, North Virginia or New 
land, was almoſt entirely neglected by —— aſſociated Rn of Plymouth, 
Co ol, and Exeter. A ſettlement was indeed attempted in 1 607, by ſome of 
Sagahadoc, near the mouth of Quenebec river ; but George 
| dxing the firſt winter, which was extremely fevere, and 

her, lord chief juſtice * #5 the principal promoter of the Sefign, 
bee 1 the adventurers abandoned what they deno- 
e 9, och, n and inhoſpitable deſert, and all thoughts of eſtablilh- 

4 colony country were laid aſide. It was the fate of New, like 

- a 1 to-thrive amid national convulſions ; to riſe into r dur. 


; ing the hotrors of perk and to owe its civil and religious privile 
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authority of the pope ; and few are unacquainted with the enormities of t 


cient liturgy was preſerved, ſo far as was thought conſiſtent with the new prin- „„ >; 
ciples; many ceremonies, become venerable from age and preceding uſe, were 77 nl 
retained; and the diſtinctive habits of the clergy, according to their different 1 
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theſe. Hooper, who afterwards ſuffered for his r 


noble Uk cr regal mad cel ? pl 2M 
or the J een als 8 5 EM £ 
We have already traced the hi Canet of +a the- an! r as FRE : 
ate connected with her colonies; let us now Gang Vole eee By oh ZS 0 On 


gion. Every one knows the motives that induced Henry VIII. *to throw off the 


Romiſh ſuperſtition, Rouſed by his paſſions and his caprices, and encoyraged 1 
by the prevalence of the reiches opinions among his ſubjects, that great mo. 
narch, | no leſs vigorous than violent, ventured to aboliſh whateyer he * thought 
amils f in the ancient religion, and to aſſume the ſupremacy over his own ET = 
This open ſchiſm was followed by another alteration in the reign of Edward Vi. 1 „ 


che ſon 12 ſucceſſor of Henry. The religious opinions which were then 


changing the face of Europe, were freely diſcuſſed. Something was taken from 
every one; and out of theſe ſeveral ſyſtems or tenets aroſe a new communion, 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Church. of England. Rage and animoſity 4 


gainſt the catholic religion, was as little indulged as could. be ſuppoſed in ſuch a 
revolution: the fabric of the ſecular hierarchy was maintained entire; the an- „„ 


ranks, were continued. No innovation was admitted merely from ſpite and op- 
poſition to former uſage. / The new religion, in a word, while it changed the 
genius of the ancient ſuperſtition, and rendered it more compatible with the 
peace and the intereſts of ſociety, (by a happy moderation) cautiouſiy avoided 


every rite that rendered it liable to the imputation of fanaticiſm. FOR path= 


ment of the church of England was a work of reaſnn. 
But though ſuch in general was the ſpirit of the reformation; in 1 country, 


many of our reformers being men of more ardent tempers, indulged themſelves 


in the moſt violent contrariety and antipathy to all former practices. Among 


eligion with ſuch extraordinary 
conſtancy, was particularly diſtinguiſhed, This clergyman was appointed, 
during the reign of Edward, io the ſee of Glouceſter, and made no {cru ple of 
accepting the epiſcopal. office; ; but he refuſed to be Se in the 3 


ſuperſtition, and were 3 e ee n Aa a true ee The a | — 75 if 
ion was moved againſt the rayment of the inferior clergy. Tbe ſurplice, | 
in particular, with the tippet and corner cap, was a great object of abhorrence 


4 


to many popular zealots. * What has Chriſt,” ſaid they, to do with Belial ? 


W hat has darkneſs to do with light ?—If forplices, corner-caps, and tippets, — 1 


have been the badges of idolaters in the very act of their idolatry, why ſhould 


the preacher of Chriſtian liberty, and the 


open rebuker of all ee par- 


take of the dregs of the Romiſh beaſt ?—Yea, who is there that ſhould not ra- ; „ 1 1 


ther be afraid of taking in his hand, or es on his ene the Pine and 5 
mark of that odious beaſt. | 
. Burnet, Heylen, Keith. | 85 | 
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HE is ron 0E AMERICA. 
Theſe OT, which had been ſtarted during the reign n of Edward: VI. were 


— carried abroad by the proteſtants who fled from the bergen of Mary; and 
as the zeal of thoſe men had been whetted by the atrocious crucky of their | 


enemies, they were generally inclined to carry their _oppolition againſt the prac: 


tices of the ancient religion to the utmoſt extremity. Their communication 


with Calvin and other reformers, who followed the diſcipline and worſhip of 


Geneva, confirmed them farther in this averſion; and though ſome of the re- 


fugees continued to adhere to king Edward's liturgy, the prevailing ſpirit car- 
ried them to ſeek a ſtill farther reformation.” On the acceſſion of Elizabeth 
they returned to England; and being regarded with a general veneration, on 


account of their zeal and fi ufferings, they ventured to inſiſt on the eſtabliſhment 


of their projected model. Nor did they want countenance from many conſi- 
derable perſons in the queen's council; but that princeſs herſelf, ſo far from be- 


ing willing to deſpoil religion of the few ornaments and ceremonies which were 


eft it, was rather inclined to bring the public worſhip ſtill nearer to the Romiſh 


ritual. © She thought that che reformation had already gone too far, in ſhaking « off 
thoſe forms and obſervances, which, without ſtriking men of more refined ap- 


prehenfions, tend in a very innocent manner to allure, and amuſe, and engage the 


vulgar ®. She accordingly took care to have a law for uniformity ſtrictly en- 


acted : ſhe was impowered by the parliament to add ſuch new ceremonies as ſhe 


ſhould think proper; and though ſhe was ſparing in the exertion of this prero- 


gatiye, ſhe continued rigid in exacting an obſervance of the eſtabliſhed laws, and 
in puniſhing all nonconformity. But the flame was reftrained, not extinguifhed 3 
and burning fiercer from confinement, it burſt out in eee BED ro the 


: deſtruction of the church and monarchy. 


Fhe ſame bold and daring fpirir, that accompanied theſe i innovators in their- 
AS to the Divinity, which were free and rapturous, which made them dif- 
dam all rites and ceremonies, appeared in their political ſpeculations.” "The 
principles of civil liberty, which during fome late reigns h:d been little avowed: 


in the nation, were ſtrongly adopted by this new fect, who were denominated 


Puritans, on account of their pretending to a ſuperior purity of worſhip and 


_ diſcipline, Elizabeth therefore, who little reliſhed the doctrine of reſiſting or 
reſtraining princes, kept down the Puritans during her whole reign,” with an uni- 
form and inflexible feverity. The party however, though depreſſed, was by no 


means deſtroyed; and the merit of their ſufferings, the "tte plainnefs of their 


dreſs, the gravity of their deportment, the uſe of Scripture phraſes upon the 


moſt ordinary occaſions, and even their names, which had ſomething ſtriking 
and venerable, by being borrowed from the Old Teſtament, or having an alluſion 
to'religious matters, gained them general eſtcen a among ; ſober people of 2 242 


underſtandings, 
When James I. aſcende the Rs he had a fair opportunity of accommo- 
dating matters. No leis than ſeyen hundred and yur. clerg Eymen of the puri- 
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Sen party ſignecd a petition to this prince on his arrival in England; And e 
many more ſeemed willing to adhere to it. They all hoped that James, having 

received his education in in Scotland, and even- profeſſed an attachment to the 
church there eſtabliſhed, would at leaſt abate the rigour of the laws againſt men. x 
holding the ſame principles, if he did not ſhew them particular favour and en- 


couragement. But this king's diſpoſition had ſtrongly taken another bias. The 


more he knew of the puritanical clergy, the leſs favour he bore them. He had re- 
marked in their Scottiſh-brethren a violent turn towards republican maxims, and 
a zealous attachment to civil liberty. Theſe could ſcarcely haye recommended 
them to any ſovereign, and made them peculiarly! obnoxious to James, whoſe 
mind was filled with lofty notions of Kk ingſhip and high Prerogative. He 


dreaded the popularity which this ſet. of men had acquired in both kingdoms. Þ 


and. ſtrongly inclined himſelf to mirth, and wine; and-ſports of all kinds, he ap- 
prehended the cenſure of their auſterity, on account of his free and diſengaged 
manner of life. Thus averſe, from temper as well as policy; againſt the ſect of. 
Puritans, James reſolved not only to prevent its Turehep: Gon: In Eogland,; 
but to introduce the Engliſh liturgy into Scotland. «he piety Har 
- Fortunately this prince wanted vigour to carry his deſigns i into exceution. Ihe 
Puritans were harafſed, but not extirpated, when. his ſon Charles I. ſucceeded 
to his crown, as well as to the inheritance: of his civil and religious o opinions; 
and what was ſtill more dangerous for thoſe innovators, Charles was ne 
His piety, which had a mixture of ſuperſtition 1 in it, led him to give himſelf en 
tirely to the church and churchmen.: and to complete his weakneſs and indiſcre- 
tion, in this reſpect, he conterred the firſt eccleſiaſtical dignity in the kingdom, 0 


and a great ſway in temporal affairs, upon Dr. Laud, who led him by the facility 


of his temper into a conduct that proved his ruin. This man, naturally weak, 
though not devoid of theological learning, was rendered blind to every rational 
conſideration, by a bigotted zeal for the exaltation ot the prieſthood. He mul- 
tiplied the eccleſiaſtical Ceremonies without end, under pretence of their 
heing of apoſtolical inſtitution ; and in order. to enforce their ;obſervance,; :::: :- 
he had recourſe to acts of arbitrary power exerciſed, through his inſtigation, bß 
the king. He imprudently ſheltered his innovations, which gave to the church 
of England. all the pomp and pageantry. of the Romiſn worſhip, beneath the 
ſhadow of the royal prerogative, at a time when the nation was under the moſt 
alarming apprchenſions on account of the intrigues of a preſumptuous queen, 
Who brought with her from F rance an immoderate paſſion for popery and arbi- 
trary p power; and when the people were rather diſpoled to rob religion of its re- 
maining ceremonies, and to retrench the power of the cioun, than, to ien an: 
extenſion of the one, or an addition to the other. . 

A ſpirit of reſiſtance ſoon diſcovered itſelf in the debates. o the commons. | 
60 If a man meet a dog alone,“ ſaid one Rouſe, a puritanical member, the dog 
is fearful, though ever ſo gerce by nature; but if the dog have his maſter with. 
bim, he will ſet upon that man, from whom he fled before. This ſhews, that 
wer natures being backed by higher, increake | in courage and ſtrength: and cer-. 

| tally. 


vo m. 
Fd things are 
tete is a Kind of omnipotency. ' Wherefore; let it be the unanimous conſent 

_ aid teſolution of us all, to make a yow and covenant, henceforth to hold falt 
dur God and our religion; and then ſhall we henceforth expect 
_ happineſs in this world . But before this ſpirit of refiſtance was rouſed, or had 
acquired ſufficient firength to protect thoſe who were deſirous of worſhipping 
God in their own way, many of the Puritans had left the kingdom ; and even 


A.D. 1618. 


cluded in their grant; and to render it probable, that their attempt at ſettle- 
they gave among 


tiny ey being 415 4 with Omnipotence, is a kind of omnipotent d | 1 
are poſſible to him that believes; and where all things are poſſible; 


with certainty, 


after the commencement of the Grand Rebellion, many who were divided be- 


tween ſubmiſſion and oppoſition, turned their views towards North America, 
where they hoped to enjoy in peace, amid the wilderneſs; as they termed it, that 
civil and religious liberty which their ungrateful country denied them. 
As early as the year 1608, and ſoon after the acceſſion of James I. one 
Mr. Robinſon and his church, in order to avoid the rage of E had 


ſought refuge in Holland. But though Holland is a country of the 
religious freedom of any in the world, they did not find themſelves better ſatis- 


fied there than in England. They were tolerated indeed, but watched: their zeal 


began to have dangerous languors for want of oppoſition ; and being without 
power or conſequence, they grew tired of the indolent ſecurity of their Ry 
They were deſirous of removing to a country, where they ſhould ſee no ſuperior. 

Other motives conſpired with theſe to make them ſolicitous of a change of Gituation. 
Though they laid great ſtreſs on their particular tenents, which led them to ex- 


ing in their regard to morality. The manners of the Dutch were too licentious 
for them. Their children left them; ſome to become ſailors, others ſoldiers in 


the Dutch ſervice. Their poſterity, in a few years, Ong have been * and 
their church at an end. 


In order to avoid evils which 4. ſo much dreaded, as well as in kvpeh ” 


attaining privileges which were denied them among foreigners, they applied to 
the Plymouth or North Virginia company, for a patent of part of the country in- 


ment would not, like all former undertakings of the ſame kind, prove abortive, 


3 vol. I. Parl. Hit. vol. VIII. 


pect an heavenly whence without any merit of their own, they were not want- 


among others the following ſubſtantial reaſons. We are well weaned,” 
ſaid they, from the delicate milk of our mother-country, and inured to the 
_ difficulties of a ſtrange land: we are knit together in a ſtrict and ſacred bond, by 
virtue of which we hold ourſelves bound to take care of the good of each other, 
and of the whole; nor is it with us as with other men, whom ſmall obſtacles 
may diſcourage, or ſmall diſcontents cauſe to wiſh themſelves home again. We 
have properly no home; and will therefore ſtruggle hard to find one +.” The 
Plymouth company was much pleaſed with this application, and ſome of the 
chief members addreſſed the king to grant the petitioners liberty 1 in e un- 


Aber agg Hiſt. Maſſachuſr's 28 3 chap. i. Thoſe people were of the 60 fince lei 
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brought ſeveral others of his countrymen to the 


1and for rare ct 
In the mente the project of ſettling this * ty Nen f- i . 
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der the — ſeal. This James refuſed: he promiſed, however, not to mole 
them; and though the petitioners heſitated for a time, 


they at laſt reſolved to 
venture, without a ſpecial grant for liberty of conſcience, | They hoped that their 
remote fituation would put them out of danger from-the eccleſiaſtical courts. 


company, they therefore made the neceſſary preparations for their voyage, and em- 
barked in one ſhip, to the number of an hundred and twenty per Their pur 


as already noticed, having formed a ſettlement there, btibed their pilot to carry 


their abode, though the harbour was not ſo good 


as the former. They gave to 


Carver 5 5 

The rc of winter, in a country e coverec with woad, und ata 
diſtance from any human aid, afforded but a melancholy proſpect to the new co- 
loniſts; and the "old proved ſo extremely ſevere, that near one half of their num- 
ber died of diſtempers occaſioned by the hardſhips to which they were expoſed, 
Fortunately none of the natives moleſted them, and hope in the protection of 
Heaven ſupported the ſurvivors under their ſufferings. The ſpring arrtved, when 


they expected ſupplies from England, and the firſt Indian they ſaw was the meſ- 
ſenger of peace. About the middle of March, a Sagamore or petty chief, who had 
been ſo much converſant with the Engliſn on thoſe coaſts as to be able to under- 

derſtand a little of their language, came in a friendly 


manner to viſit the ſettle- 
ment at New Plymouth. He was ſo well pleaſed with his reception, that he 


great Sachem or lord, Maſlaſſoit, with his brother and ſixty a 


was received by-the governor with all poſſible Cas und in return i for he evil 


for ever, all the lands in n eee ee their city] but 4 xaivuaf his 
NI. 90 wy ey nana e 71 


4 KS . 1 


their r Ns em a — v5. ſubſiſ alles. 


_ ® Douglaſs. Hutchinſon.” Winſlow, ap. ee 175 
3 Winſlow, ap. Purchas, The reaſon why the ſettlers requeſted boch a a rant may. be . 
in two ways, New Plymouth was without the limits of the grant which they had obtained 


As ſoon as theſe pious adventurers had obtained a patent from . | 


poſe was to have ſettled on Hudſon's river, or the country near it; but the Dutch, 


them farther to the north, ſo that they fell in with the land about Cape Cod, and 
tool ſhelter in that harbour. The harbour is good, but the country is ſandy and 
' barren. This was diſcouraging, but it was too late in the ſeaſon to put to ſea 


again. They coaſted about in their boat, till they found a place more | 
for a plantation. Thither they brought their ſhip, and determined to — 35 


this place the na me of New 2 and rage as + their eel one John 


8 the company; and they might, independent of ſuch conſderation, be deſirous either of 
OY their conſciences with 2 legal right, or of fatteriog che pride of the Indians, 


3. , — 


A. D. 1620. 
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colony, and among the reſt the 
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of Maſſachiier's Bay, was e 


to defeat the ex 


| New | World — 


La a Game) grotlemen of fortune fon England, began a plantation 


laſton, ſince changed into that of Braintree. 


- 
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Fr anted, incorporati ; the adventirers tothe northern ed 
; by the nue of the Council for ine R Eur of New England. The thbith of thinos 


lony were confined between the forticth and forty- eighth degrees of north latitude®, 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges and captain John Maſon were two of the moſt ative 

Tue firſt grant, within the bounds of the province 
tained: by Mr. Weſton, one of the original Ply- 

r: ; who ſent out two ſhips, in 1622, with fifty or ſixty men, to 

tion at Weſſagueſſet, ſince called Weymouth. Being ſickly when 
e received neceſſaries and refreſhments from their neigh - 
eee e eee ee ſoon expende] all their 


e e e ee dbaſe cage 
tinuing, notwithſtanding 


every exhortation of their exemplary neighbours, a plot 
was laid by the ſavages for-the deſtruftion of Weſton's company. The plot was 
diſcovered to the New Plymouth ſettlers, who generoully ſent ſome of their people 
cutioh of it. This fortunate. circumſtance did not, however, 
revent the ruin of Weſton's plantation, which continued only a year. 

The fate of New Plymouth was very different. In 1624; Mr. Window, 
or faithful agent; arrived with a new grant; a conſiderable ſupply of neceſ- 
faries, and three cous and a bull, the firſt ever ſeen in that country; toge- 
ther with hogs; goats; and all other kinds of domeſtic animals, which multiplied 
ſurpriſingly. The colony at this tinte conſiſted only of two hundred and eight 
perſons, frving in thirty-two houſes. Each my had its Mee porn of 
thes, in N to dhe — of their members +. 


Jony hich non few che dean ane at defiance, and 
tion! Mt 


Wor es AO I PRC UP e. miniſter, or 


religious teacher at New Pljnduth; "ah o66 John Oldham, having ſtirred; up a 
faction there; were baniſhed the colony. They began a ſettlement at Nantaſket; 


ang Kate, a pe regs one v6 their 3 ſupported by ſome adventurers from 


at Cape Ann, ; whieh was afterwards removed to 
tiver. About the ſame time, one captain Wol- 


to which they gave the name of Mount Wol- 


dhe place now called Wey 


It does not appear that Wollaſton had any patent. Diſſatisfied with his Gtua- 
ton, he ſooh remoyed to Vitgitia; OTH with ; a view not only of fertling 5 
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more advantage, but of cuirying: his Peuple thicker, - 


ods of the company; changed the name of Mount Wollaſton to Merry Mount; 

fer all the ſervants free; and erected a May- pole, round which be and his peo- 

ple danced in contempt of the Puritans in their neighbourhood, who abhorred 

| ſuch ungodly ſports, and lived a life of difſipation, until all the ſtock intended for 

trade was conſumed. Afraid of the contagion of ſuch licentiouſneſs, which of it- 

elf they eonſidered as ſufficient to draw down a ene the land as well as 
of other harms, the pious colony of New Plymouth charged Morton with furniſh- 

ing the Indians with fire-arms, and teaching them the uſe of them. This aceuſa- 

tion, whether true or falſe, rouſed all the neighbouring planters : Morton was 

ſeized, confined, and ſent to * by: my ow hips that ſailed-for the mother- | 

country *, 0 

| Thele are are all the poeadeitiencs, or — at e in New England, = 

which we have any account, until the year 1627; when Mr. White, the Puritan A.D. ve 
miniſter at Dorcheſter, who had encouraged Conant and his company to 22 
ſevere, negociated a treaty between the original patentces and Sir Richard Salton- 

ſtall, Matthew Cradock, and John Venn, eſquires, and ſeveral others in and about 

London, for all that part of New England three miles to. the ſouth of Charles 

river, and three miles north of Merrymack river, from the Atlantic to the 

South Sea; A purchaſe was accordingly: made, and the ſame ſummer Mr. 

Endicot, one of the original patentees, to whom. the affairs of the colony were 

committed, was ſent over to Naumkeag with planters, ſeryants, and all other 

this requiſite for the proſperity of a ſettlement. - _ 

I The patent from the council of Plymouth or Nes England gaye 2 good right. 

do the ſoil, but no powers of government. A royal charter was therefore neceſ- 


fary. This paſſed the ſeals March 4, 1628, and is to the following purport :— A. D. 1628, 


* Whereas king James I. Anno Regni XVIII. Nov. 3. granted by patent to a 
council at Plymouth in Devon, and their aſſociates and aſſgns for ever, the pro. 
perty and juriſdiction of certain lands in America called New England, extend- 
ing from the fortieth to the forty- eighth degree: of north latitude, a 
| welt from fea to ſea, if not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian ſtate, nor within the limits 
of a ſouthern colony lately granted, the quit · rent to be the fifth part of all their 
gold and ſilver ore; and whereas this company, by a deed granted: and ſold, 
March 19, 3 Reg. Car. a part of their patent lands to fix gentlemen, Lr oft 
names are here erumerated] their heirs, aſſigns, and aſſociates for ever, viz. alk 
lands from three miles northward of any and every part of Merrymack river, 
to three miles ſouthward of any and every part of Charles river, and of Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay, eaſt and weſt; froth 23 ſea, with all ilands on the eaſtern or weſtern 
coaſts, and that grant is confirmed to the ſaid ſix gentlemen and their aſſociates 
by Royal Charter, bearing date this 'qth day of March, 1625: and the 1aid 
27 and their aſſociates, with all ſuch others as Bal hereafter be ad- 


„ 1 Nel. Mather, kneten,, | 
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ded a tardive of the company, ſhall for ever be.one body 1 
politic, by the name of che Go EN anD Colir Aux or THE MASSACHUSET | 


Bay M New Exc au; the corporation to conſiſt of one governor, one de- 


puty governor, and eighteen aſſiſtants, to be annually elected out of the freemen 


of the company. The governor may call an aſſembly at pleaſure; and the 
governor wy aſſiſtants, not under ſeven, may once a- month meet to do buſineſs. 


There ſhall be four great and general courts or aſſemblies of the freemen annual- 


I/, on the laſt Wedneſday of Hilary, Eaſter, Trinity, and Michaelmas terms ; to 


admit freemen, conſtitute officers, and to make laws, but not repugnant to the 


governor, 
Maſſachuſets Bay ſhall have liberty to tranſport from E 


ſtatutes of England; and annually upon the laſt Wedneſday in Eaſter term 


ſhall be an election, in general aſſembly then convened, of a governor, deputy 
eighteen aſſiſtants, and all other officers.: and the ſaid company of 
ngland any people, 
effects, and merchandiſe free of cuſtoms, both outward and inward, for the firſt 
ſeven years; and alſo for the firſt ſeven years, and for fourteen years more, 
excepting the five per cent. duty in England upon all merchandiſe imported: 
and all perſons born in that country, or in the paſſages to and from the colony, 
ſhall be deemed natural born ſubjects of England. The al court may make 
orders and laws, conſtitute officers, and impoſe fines, impriſonment, or other 
lawful correction, according to the courſe of other corporations in England; 
and they may encounter and reſiſt by force of arms, by fea or land, any who 


ſhall, in an hoſtile manner, invade the faid plantation; but if any of the ſaid 


© faid offenders with hoſtility. Be it further provided, that none of our ſubjefts 


nor, and one Mr. Goffe 


colony ſhall injure any ſubje& of princes in amity with us, they ſhall, by pro- 
clamation made in England, be required to give ſatisfaction, and make reſtitu- 
tion; which, if not complied with, the ſaid perſons ſhall be put out of our 
allegiance and protection, and the ſaid princes ſhall be allowed to proſecute the 


tall be debarred fiſhing 


upon the coaſt of New England, nor from ſetting u 


ſtages and work- hoiiſes on tore, and cutting requiſite timber and wood +.” 


The company met on the laſt Wedneſday in Eafter term, the day for the an- 
.nual election of officers by their charter, when Mr. Cradoc was choſen gover- 
deputy-governor. At this court it was determined, 
that every one of the company who had ſubſcribed fifty pounds, ſhould have 
two hundred acres of land aſſigned him, and in proportion for a greater or 
ſmaller ſum, as the firſt dividend ; and the names of all the adventurers, and the 
ſums ſubſcribed, were ſent to Mr. Endicot, 'who was appointed their governor in 
the plantation. He appears to have been a weak fanatic, and in the height of 
his zeal to give to every thing the air of religion, he changed the name of 


n n « place, e deans e e eee 


e eee 


I The colony- ſeal was an Indian erect, e ee ee ets bow ts ths. 
left, with theſe words in a ſcroll from his mouth: 1 Come over and help us !”—and in a circle, 


| Sigillum Gub, of Socicdtatis de MAr2acgvaSTs Bar in Nora * Douglaſs's Summary, 


put 11. ſes. vi. 
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> fanaticiſm flouri ed more, n enen 
eee the earth. It nom conſiſted only of a ſmall number 


One hundred of theſe removed to the mouth of Charles River, farther up the 
Bay, and founded a ſettlement, to which they gave the name of Charles Town *. 


No it was that the colony of Maſſachuſſets Bay proceeded; to the formation. 


ſpot 
of houſes ;/ bur the old and new planters together, made about three hundred. 


5 5 1 A 
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of their church. After faſting and prayer, one Mr. Higgenſon was elected the 


firſt teacher; and one Mr. Skelton paſtor; each of them, together with three or 


four grave thembers, -laying their hands on the other, with. ſolemn prayer. 


Elders and deacons alſo were ordained, and a covenant entered into for the ſup- 
port of the new hierarchy +.* Here another diſquiſition becomes neceſſary. 


r civil and relgjoontatirrapas of Now” 


England. One party, with ſome appearance of juſtice, has repreſented che 


founders of that colony as a ſet of wrong · headed enthuſiaſts, who had no diſtinct, 


ideas either of religion or laws, but were entirely guided in regard to both by: 
their own wild and capricious fancies, which led them to torture, miſapply, and 


miſinterpret ſcripture, to the confuſion of all civil and moral order. Another 19 


party has conſidered thoſe men as apoſtles and legiſlators, under the immediate 
inſpiration of God, and all their inſtitutions as the dictates of the Holy Spirit. 


Both parties ſeem to be wide of the truth, though with different degrees of veriſi- 
militude ; and it will be difficult to find the proper medium. The firſt hiſtorians. 


of New: England þ were either enthuſiaſts themſelves, or men entirely devoted to 
its inſtitutions :. they were beſides religious teachers; and thoſe who have written 
ſince |, though of a more liberal way of thinking, were ſtrongly induced by the 
capacity in which they ated, to be partial to the people. From a diligent compa - 


riſon of theſe authorities however, combined with collateral evidence, with which 


the Author is amply furniſhed, he hopes to be enabled to, elucidate a ſub- 


ject, which has long been involved in obſcurity, and which the preſent diſputes, 


deen Gear Britain and ker colaics haye rendered. of the uumoſt in- 
portance. | 3 


The old non- conformiſts $ and good old Puritans! **, during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, though deſirous of the reformation of ce | Fo 
as they thought, which had crept into the church, either before or after its re- 
formed ſtate, were by no means for diſſolving the whole frame of eccleſiaſtical 
government. But towards the end of the former reign, appeared a ſet of en- 
thuſiaſts called Brownifts, from one Robert ee, * e who maintained 


bs. Hutchinſon, chap. i 'F Douglaſs, part mn ſed. vii. )* 3 
FZ u CEE Cie Re | 

I Mather, Neal, xe. 1 VV 
| Douglaſs and Hutchinſon ; the firſt a buten in Boſton, the latter — r c 
the province of Maſlachuſets Bay. 5 

9 They were chiefly Preſbyterians, and ſought aol toleration to follow the mode of we 
eftabliſhed by the church of Scotland. 144400 
Many of the Puritans bad received epiſcopal ordianios; 250 cvaſormed, though | We 
reJuRtance, to the ceremonies of the church of England. = 
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5 1 ArSTORY or AMERICA. 
BOOK IV. the necefſity of new. moulding the church. Theſe ſectaries, who multiplied ex- 
B ceedingly in a few years, were alſo called Sp in order to diffioguiſh them | 
XY. the ancient non · conformiſtsʒ and Indepen | 
es gion was held to be complete in itſelf, and mk ec rb or 
5 | 2 „ congregations of the ſame perſuaſion- Of this perſuaſion were the people who | 
1 ſettled at New Plymouth, though ſomewhat moderated in their extravagancies; 
and whatever might be the theological principles, or the mode of worſhip eſta- 
bliſhed among thoſe who ſettled at Salem, before they left England, their mode 
of ordination, as ſoon as they arrived in America, appears to have been the ſame 
with that in uſe among the Browniſts, and their hierarchy took the fame” in- 
dependent form. We are beſides told, that meſſengers or delegates from the 
church of Plymouth, were expected to join with them on this occaſion, but 
that contrary winds obſtructed them in their paſſage ; ; ſo that they did not arrive 
„ the afternoon, which was Toure Dead to N the __ hand of mW. 
— = ſhi | 
. * is truly forpiifing: r . Connplany: did r not agree upon ſore form of wor- 
ſhip for their officers and ſervants, and ſome ſcheme of church government for the 
colony. It was however neglected, and though the adventurers, on their arrival 
in New England, formed themſelves into diſtinct churches, they ſeem to have had 
| no ſettled plan of eccleſiaſtical polity, until Mr. Cotton came over in 633. In the 
= WIR _ Tee body of the coloniſts: were of one opinion in regard to that mar. 
But two of thoſe ho ſettled at Salem, John and Samuel Bron; the one a 
+1 5 5 the other a merchant; both men of property, e patentees, and mem - 
5 N bers of the council, were diſſatisfied that the Common Prayer and ſervice of the 
= church of England ſnhould be wholly laid afide, and therefore drew off from the 
£ To. reſt, with as many as were of their ſentimencs, - and ſet up a fe ſociety⸗ 
. Mr. Endicot, the governor, offended at this behaviour, ordered theſe two gen- 
. | tlemen to be broughr before bim? and finding them determined to: maintain 
5 principles which he deem ed erroneous, —_ rar 
. tence of ſedition 7. 
While theſe things were bal in the colony, a much larger 5 
was projected in the mother · country, and the transfer of the oor itſelf 
Fn Old to New IRE * e r you POE Tees Po 


» Heichiales, ping . : 7 

-+ They applied to the Company, on a their retu'n, for 3 but it 8 4 2 0 his FAY 
Maſſachuſets Need how the diſpute as finally determined. On this occaſion, Hutchinſon 
quotes the maxim of Monteſquieu, that every religion which is perſecuted becomes itſelf per- 
ſecuting; for, as ſoon as by ſ6me accidental turn, it emerges from perſecut ion, it attacks the reli. 
gion which perſecuted it.” It ſeems at leaſt to be certain, chat all feligioniſts, who are ſo tenaci- 
ous of their opinions as to ſuffer martyrdom, rather than renounce them, will infli& martyrdom 
on thoſe who differ from themſelves, when in power. Of this we have many inſtances, But 
enthufiaſtical as Endicot was, be ſeems rather to have been guided in the preſent inflance, by 
maxims of policy than pious zeal. He was afraid of a divinon of ſentiments alſo j in political 
. matters; for from their firſt eſtabliſhment, as we ſhall frequently have occaſion to able, the 

= | — independents appear to have aimed at ee in civil matters. OT 
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and ſeveral other gentlemen of family and fortune, diſſatisfied with the ubirrary HHR 
proceedings both in church and ſtate, and allured by the es of enjoying x Dian. 1 "2 
” perfect hberty of conſcience in America, as well as civil f „ propoſed o ** ä 
the governor and company at London, for the affairs of Maſlachuſers: Bay, to ä 
remove thither with their families; but on this condition only, that the parent - . N 5 - 
and charter ſhould remove with them. | A committee was appointed to delibe- — 
rate on this propoſal, and to adviſe with perſons learned in the law, in regard to -_ oe 
it. The company had been at great expence; no returns had been made.to-  . 8 
them; nor had they any. rational hope of profit from the colony 1 in its preſent | 1 8 . „ 5 IF 
; form. The principal r. r to ſuch a transfer, ſeems therefore to have been 
a doubt of its legality. The report of the committee is not recorded; but the 1 
opinion of Mr. White, er at _ and one of the patentees, had great. | EY 
weight with the governor and council; and it was reſolved, with the general con- „ 
ent of the company,” © a the government and parent hall be ſettled in New- -- V 
"Ree of this ate ind an A est PER into-at the ſame- 
time, that the members of the corporation who remained in England, were to 
retain a ſhare in the trading ſtock and profits of it, for the term of ſeven years, 
Mr. Winthorp was choſen governor, and Mr. Dudley deputy-governor.- Theſe 
gentlemen, and a number of others of good condition, adventurers, aſſiſtants, ſet- ian 
tlers, and ſervants, in all fifteen hundred, with proviſions. and ſtores, embarked- A. D. 16: 307 
from the diffe rent ports of the mother-· country, in ſeventeen ſhips, and landed in 
New England during the courſe of the ſummer 1630. When the Arabella, n 
board o* which were the governors and aſſiſtants, arrived at Salem, the common june 12. 
people immediately went on ſhore, and regaled themſelves with ſtrawberries, which | 
are very fine in North America, and were then in perfection. Theſe might give - — 
them a favourable idea of the country, but the gentlemen adventurers found . 
enough to fill them with concern. The firſt information that they received, was - | 
of a general conſpiracy of all the Indians, as far as Naraganſet, to extirpate =—_  - 
Engliſh; that eighty perſons, out of about three hundred, had died in the co-- 1 
lony the winter before; and that many of thoſe who remained, were in a weak and 
ſickly condition. There was not corn to have laſted a fottnight, and all other „ 
proviſions were ſhort. They were obliged to give liberty to all „ 
they had ſent over, that they might ſhift for themſelves, although they had coſt 1 
ech fifteen to twenty pounds a head; and they had not above three or four; 0 
months to look out for proper ſettlements, and provide ſhelter N the ſe Foy | 
of the winter. 
Men who had come from a land of pleaſure and plenty into a wilderneſs . - \- 
wants, to uſe the language of Mr. Hubbard , were not able to ſtrug ET... 1 — 


ſo many difficulties : ſickneſs broke out among them: about one 1 re- 
turned with the ſhips ; and twice that number died before the firſt of Decem- 


* Hutchinſon from the Maſſachuſets Records. 135 
1 Itis ſomewhat-ſurprifing that men, who were ſo jealous of liberty, both civil and religious 


| ber 


: ſhould have 9 of — bond ſervants, 1 M. S. Hitt. ap.  Hatchinſon, 5 


mut or Trimontaine, one Mr. Blaxton, a good 


wok! mroTORY'OF AME RICA 


"hit - Meanwhile the f and aſfiſtants had travelled through the woods 
from Salem to Charles Town, in order to look out for a proper place for their 
capital, which they had determined ſhould be in ſome part of the bay or har- 
bout; between Nantaſket and Cambridge. At firſt-chey pitched upon, the north 

Zharles river; but à number of the principal gentlemen having. fixed 
— temporary habitations on the other ſide of the river, the governor, and moſt 
of the aſſiſtants, removed to them in November. They were ſtill, however, un- 
determined where to build in the ſpring; for although they were already ſenſible 
of the ſuperior advantages of the ſpot where Boſton is now built, called Shaw- 


peninſpla, becauſe he had firſt ſiept upon it, and refuſed to aſſociate with them. 


This gentleman had built a ſmall fort for his defence, which mounted four 


pieces of cannon : but his diſguſt of ſuch fanatical neighbours prompted him to 


remove; and a viſit from Chicketawbut, the chief of the Indians near that 


place, with profeſſions of friendſhip, diſpelled the apprehenſions of danger, and 
induced the governor to remove to Boſton, which ſoon became a flouriſhing city, 


and the capital of the colony *. 
Lyn, Dorcheſter, Watertown, e 104 ther ſertlarnents had been 


founded in the beginning of. the preceding winter, when the firſt general court 


vas alſo held; not by repreſentatives, but by every one who was free of the cor- 


poration in perſon. As none had been admited freemen ſince leaving England, 
the governor and affiſtants had great influence over the court. It was ordered, 


that for the future, the freemen .ſhould chuſe the aſſiſlants; and the afliſtants, 
from among themſelves, the governor and deputy-governor. The court of aſſiſt⸗ 
ants were alſo to have the power of making laws and appointing officers, This 
was a departure from the charter. One hundred and nine freemen were ad- 


mitted at this court, ſeveral of whom were not members of any of the congre- 
gations or churches. But at the next general court, which was that of election 
for 1631, the ſcale was turned. The freemen reſolved, notwithſtanding the 


former vote, to chuſe both governor and deputy as well as aſſiſtants; and they 


made an order, that for the time to come, none ſhould be admitted to che Iree- 
dom of the body politic, but ſuch as were church members +. + 
This was a moſt extraordinary order or law; and yet ĩt continued in force 


1 until the diſſolution of the government in 1686, it being repealed in appearance 
only , after the reſtoration of Charles II. Had the Puritans been deprived of 


* Hutchins. Deoglaſs, | 1 Hotchialie, chap. i. "ons the Maſſachuſets Record. 


2 The miaiſter of the church, to whick-the candidates for freedom belonged, was to certify, 


that they were of orthodox principles, ad of good lives and converſations. On the laſt article 
they were no leſs difficult than on the firſt, which we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to explain, as 


will appear by the following puniſhments, decreed between the year 1630 and 1634. Da- 
- Diel Clark, found to be an immoderate drinker, was fined forty ſhillings.— John 'Wedgewood, 


for being in the company of drunkards, to be put in the ſtocks, Robert Stortcloſe, for ſwearing 


by the blood of God, was ſentenced to have his tongue put into a cleft flick, and to ſtand ſo for 


the ſpace of half an hour.“ e from the Maſi, Ie.” 1 W 8 of a like kind 
might be added. : | £ 


old puritan, claimed the whole 


PS wa K a... oa. 


their 
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their civil privileges in Old England b an at of dat 
Join in communion with the eſtabliſhed church, it might well have been the firſt, 
in the roll of their grievances; but ſuch. were the requilites to qualify for. 
chmee nee in W F that the enen was 99 


ih; IT 


ferent character a àmong them. One Sir Chril opher Gardiner, having 
run ovt his fortune in a life of diſſipation and pleaſure, had come over with the 
emigrants in 1630, under pretence of ſeparating. himſelf from the world, and 
. a life of retirement and devotion. That he meant to lead a life of. re- 
mag at leaſt for a time, can IP be doubted ; but it would perhaps be 
too far, to rank devotion among the number of his motives for ſuch a. 
: e due Be that however as it may, r lied. we are told, to join veral of 
the churches, but was not received, as 0 was ſuſpected to be an immoral man. 

This ſuſpicion aroſe from his having a comely young woman, ho. ravelled 
with him, and whom he called his > e For certain levities with, this lady, 

ſimilar to thoſe between Abram and Sara, which made an eaſtern prince "= rm 


3 


ee of e „He took refuge among the Indians, whom. 
amorous dalli: ers woold not. have off aded, and whom, he would: 
likely: — . conſiderable ; but Mr. Bradford, governor of New Ply... 
mouth, unw/illing that err a libertine ſhould be tolerated in his ſenſuality; or-as. 
the phraſe 'was-uncieanneſs, even among infidels, promiſed them a reward, if they 
could take him aliye· This they effected 3, though not till after a gallant reſiſt. 
ance, in which Gardiner was wounded. They carried him to Plymouth, e 
his wounds were 4 fled He was e eee to Balea. and A 
Before 
Maſon, two of the council of Plymouth, who with a view to the advancement of, 
their fortunes, had expended large ſums to little purpoſe i in attempts to ſettle 
colonies in New England, were become envious of the Maſſachuſets colony. 
They intended for themſelves all that part of the province which lies to the eaſt 
of Naumkeag. Gardiner and Morton, in order to revenge the affronts Pi 
had ſuffered; joined with them in 2-complaint to. the king againſt the coloniſts. 
But i in this — failed of ſucceſs; and an order was made in council, declaring, 


that mg e would prove beneficial to the Ai een as well as MEE 
| Mr Ro. 

* It was ſe 1 * religions 3 World be * ſaints by e * foch as are tot 
only acq uain ed with the principles of Chriſlaniiy, and who profeſs their faich therein, but who. 
can give an account of the manner how they were brought 10 the knowledge of Ged by. falth 


by a public declaration thereof made I, the elders, . it had. bes ga to them f in private, 
Dovglaſs, Hutchinſon, : 55 e pe ee 
1 Mather. Neal. Hotckiafos. . : ee 


e th 1 135 


agar dy, ; 
While Is OY were 7 theſe 8854 5 « a man I 2 ah dif. 


Why didſt thou ſay: ſhe was thy ſiſter ? Gardiner was. perſecuted. by the ma- 


amn . this 5 Sir Feen Ge zorges and. Capt. Jokn, 


(in conſequence of the 'promiling appearances and great hopes entertained A, D. 163 2. 


in Chriſt 3 - and this either vi ua voce, before the congregation, which was the original form, or 1 


1 * 
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e perſons concerned) that the adventurers might be alfred, * 


— yided things were carried on as was pretended when the patents were Sranted, 
A D. 1632- and according as by the charter is appomted, his majeſty u ould not only main- 


| A. D. 1633. | 


N ple of New England. 


of inhabitants had been brought from England, from time to time, in the courſe 7; 


bo” 


ſail thither, freiphted with paſſenger: ä 
That ſtay ſhall be forthwith made of the ſaid ſhips, u 


en 


tain the liberties and privileges heretofore granted, but ſupply any thing farther 


which might tend to the good derernment, 7 erity, ad comfort of the peo+ 


"The e . cb inaths ferre bonds deing-the 
yeat 1633, and the number of the ſettlers increaſed aſtoniſhingly. - Freſh ſupplies 


of the two foregoing years; but many, who turned their eyes towards America, 
were willing to learn the ſucceſs of the firſt adventurers before they embarked 
themſelves. The reports carried over were very favourable ;-fo that this year 
ſhips were . continually arriving, and in ſuch quantity during the ſummer, as 
thirteen or fourtren in a month. An emigration fo rapid, and of ſuch kind of 


; people, produced the following order from the king in council. Whereas the 


board is given to-underſtand of e eee eee -d ren 
England. 


his majeſty's ſubjects out of this kingdom to the plar 


among whom divers perſons known to be ill. affected, diſcontent not . with 


the civil but eceleſiaſtical 3 are obſerve 


by ſuch confuſion and ere is | grown there, eſpecially in point as 
| | þ — 1 . 


. and w —. Prapnbes.vamf 
| lar, that there are, at this preſent, divers ſhips in the river of Thames ready to fer 


0 e ee 
| - pride fro 


board ; that the ſeveral maſters and fighters ofthe as, hall « attend ola, : 
with a liſt of the paſſengers and proviſions in each ſhip ;- and that Mr. C 


a chief adventurer in that plantation, now before the board, 
"AY Rae for the ſaid plmation 0 be brooght x this board . 


3 


„Hobbes, M. 8. Bid. ap. Hess. EET e eee e e fo 


| New England, bad the moſt ſaoguine expectation of a very d fferent order. The Maſſachuſets 
patent,“ ſays he, by an order of council was brought in review; the privileges therein granted 


well ſcanned; and at the council board, it was declared, for unizh abide therein difcovered, 
to be void. The king bath re- aſfmed the whole buſineſs into his own hands, and given order 


for a general r for the whole territory, to be ſent over. The commiſſion is paſſed the 


| governo 
privy ſeal: 1fawit ; and the fame was ſent to my lord-keeper, to have it paſs the great ſeal; and 
I flay only to return with the governor, by whom all complaints ſhall have relief. So that now 


Jonas being a ſhore, may ſafely cry, Repent / ye cruel ſcbiſinaties; repent ! there ave yet but forty 


| days. If Jove vouchſafe to thunder, the charter and the kingdom of the ſeparatifts will fall 


aſunder.—] have ſtayed long, yet have not loſt my labour. The brethren have found themſelves 


© fruflrated, and I ſhall ſee my defire upon mine enemies. As for Ratcliff, he was comforted by | 
their lordſhips with the cropping of Winthorp's ears; which ſhews what opinion is held among 


them of king Winthorp wich all his inventions, and bis Amſterdam and fanaticab ordinances, 
which exemplify his deteſtation of the church of ts and contempt of Nis majeſly's ny 
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1 r, en a ne- en ee gn 
Nas and others, of their hardſhips and ſufferings from the ſeverity. of the 
colony government; that ſuch of the c mpan⁰ as were in England, were called 
before tlie- committee of council, and delivered. in an anfwer in writing; that, 


cil, and asterwards with the king's majeſty, that when the whole matter was re- 


esel puniſhed as ſhould abuſe his governor and the plantation; and e 
fend ants were diſmiſſed 7 45 a favourable i intimation fer their encouragemei 
being aſſured by ſome of the conneil, that his majeſty did not intend to gast 
the 'ceremanies of the 98 of 
dered that it was for the ſake of frerdom from ſuch things that they 27 8 
to America *. It is certain that a ſtop was not put to the emigration +. 

During the coonle af this year, came over ſeyeral perſons of diſtinction; HA 


N Mr. Haynes, an eminent. civilian, and Mr, Cotton, a famous Puritan 
divine The latter is ſaid to have been chiefly inſtrumental in fettling both the 


civil and ecc leſiaſtical polity of the colony. Of theſe it will he proper here to 


give ſome account. A concrEGATIONAL þ church,” ſays Mr. H ubbard, wh 
appears An one of their moſt intellig 
h, conſiſting of a. company of ſaints ly calling, united into one 


cation of one another, in the fellowfhip of the Lord Jeſus ; the matter of which, 
as to its qualification, ought to conſiſt of ſuch perſons as have attained the 
knowledge 


the word of God: as to its quantity, it ought not to be of greater number, than 


"A the ordinances of Chriſt together in the {ame ſociety. 
1 The fraternity or brotherhood of ſuch. a church, is che firſt ſubject of all 


ordinary church power; which is either a power of alice. or of Fin ge: joy the 


power of privilege i 


upon reading chin anſwer, it pleaſed God ſo to work with the lords of the coun- 


England upon the coloniſts, as it was conſi- 


gent teachers, “ is a part of t ""% 
E . of Gadl.gnd the watuad ab 


of the principles of religion, who are free from groſs ſcandal, and 
with the profeſſion of their faith and repentance, walk in blameleſs obedience to 


ported to kits by. Sir Thomas Jermayne, the king ſaid he would have. ſuch ; 


may ordinarily meet together conveniently in one place, nor fewer than may con- 
veniently carry on church work. The form of ſuch a church is an agreement, 
_ conſent, and viſible covenant, whereby they give themſelves unto the Lord, to the 


them no otherwiſe, an chat they delign the perſons onto offce, who only a are o 


act and exerciſe that power. 


“ The ordinary 
moral, or temporal and natural g EE. Week: ou: Flt o DO * ues 


teachers, and PROS ara wo ; 


* Hubbard, M. 8. His. "= Hotchinſon, 3 3 
t This denomination was. chaſen in lead of independent, to which an odious gott had — 


ed, i in conſequence of the rigid Browniſts, or orignal independents, affirming, that no prince or 
fate upon earth hath any legiſlative power; that God alone is the lawgiver ; and that the greateſt - 
magiſtrate hath no ether power but to Exoruts | — * of Gor tet ound jo 3 


«Ir 


RO 


officers of . * 


. CHAP. 1. 
—— | 
A. P. . | 


Beendet bai) nee it may Werber! be pg be firſt bind: "The 
le are to officiate ought to be tried and proved; before they be elected. 
The power of government, in a congregational church, ought to 
3 alter the manner of 4 mixed adminiſtration: for in an organic chureh, no a0. can 
be conſummate without the conſent both of the elders and brethren; ſo as: the 
power of government or rule in the eldets prejudite not the power of privilege 
in the brethren, nor the power of privilege in them 8— the Fanrr of * 
*Aarec din the elders, ſeeing. both may ſweetly agree C 2 of off HOW" . . 
„ For the maintenance of the miniſters of the Worth, all that are [et "ra are 
to communicate to him that teacheth, in all good things; and in caſe We a 
lect, the magiſtrate ought to ſee that the wiliſtry be duly provided 1 1 
Particular churches,” althougli they are diſtinct, and have not pov 
over another, yet becauſe they are „ unto Chriſt, not as a wyſtical ts a6 
political head, they ought to have .commiunion one with another; by way 
of mutual care, n Nana, and. a Fan 8 the de 
N FL Th WW ED... 

Theſe colithirctions* are 3 bly Ae 3 ting the ache 
Gi interfering with the civil power: and the following ordinance is particu- 
larly: directed to promote tlie harmony of church and ſtate. It ĩs the duty of 
the magiſtrate to take care of matters of religion, and to improve his civil au- 
rhority for obſerving the duties commanded. in the firſt, as well as the ſecond ta- 
ble; ſeeing the end of their office is not only the quiet and peaceable life of the 
2 5 in matters of righteouſneſs and boneſiy, but alſo in: matters of godline/s/*... 

This attention to godlineſs pervades: Wir, whole ſyſtem of juriſprude ce. 
Hence their puniſhments were leſs calculated to repreſs, the--diſorders. incident 
ity, than adapted to their (own ideas of criminality, either in word or 
1 and to inflict vengeance on the guilty... Their magiſtrates, in all criminal 
caſes, conſidered themſelves as the miniſters of an offended God; not as the fer, 
vants of the ſtate, appointed to correct the errors of individuals, as well as of 
the community, by — chaſtiſements, and to cut off infected members 
of the political body, ſrom a principle of moral neceſſity, that the whole might 
enjoy health. They were led into this error by regarding themſelves as b 
Lord's people, and immediately under the juriſdiction of Heaven; a vain conceit, 
which gave birth to a multitude of crimes and abſurdities. It induced them to 
imitate the Jewiſh polity in almoſt all reſpects, and to adopt the books of Moles 
as the law of the land, with little attention to the difference of times: or circum- 
ſtances. They were accuſed of holding it to be the duty of the magiſtrate to 
kill all idolaters and heretics; even whole cities, men, women, and children, 
from the command of the Ifraclites to root out the Canaanites ＋. withour 


* Hibbard, 'T his ſenhble divine made a byte in a the colony ſoon afier the ecclefalt cal con- 
flitution was ellablibed. | | 5 
1 nia | ® f * e + 

5 * 1 charging 
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charging them with this atrocious ſentiment, we have ſufficient proofs, i in thely 
laws, of their judicial fanaticifa and Judaical juriſprudence. Witchcraft, idolatry 


CHAP: ms. 


9 
blaſphemy, and adultery were puniſhed with death, while high-treaſon was entirely BY 1 


omitted, and burglary a compoundable offence.: But burglary and theft, in a houſe 


, id on the Lord's Day, were. capital upon: 3.chird or S ben. Fornication 


was puniſhed by fine, hipping, and disfranchiſcnent. Moſt other offences, 
except rape and murder, which were capital under certain cim might 
de compounded, or were tolerated under certain penalties. The penalty for 
drunkenneſs was ten 
_ pence; for tippling above half an hour, half a crown; profane curſing and 
fwearing; ten ſhillings 3 for Sabbath - breaking ten ſhillings ; for obſerving any 
ſuch day as Chriſtmas, five ſhillings ; ee eee dice, five ſhillings , 
and for drinking n board veſſels, twenty ſhillings every health +, What 
an unſoriable ſet of pole maſt hve nn. e, e . 
chas they might be committed to hand labour W 
n both in civil and criminal matters, was bibel exerciſe, 


1 juſtice of peace. But in divers caſes of violent death, juries were impanelled by 


- anc 1 a jury was alſo impanelled tor trial-of any perſons charged by 
of daguel. One inſtance, however, only occurs, and that was in an 


the jury 


action af aſſauit and battery, of trial by jury in any caſe except murder, until 


November 1633; when it was ordered, that proceſs ſhould be directed by the 
ſecretary't0 the beadle, to warn tmenty-four jurors, ho were to be named by the 


rrial ſhould beheld: upon any perſon for life or death without a jury regularly 
choſen by rhe freomen. n juries were MRS the OS? ye 
ſiaſtic: poly hs . 


. 3 «4 


nee 


: retire —— 


number of freemen being now greatly multiplied, the people began to grow un - 


eaſy, and an alteration of the conſtitution ſeems to have been agreed on by a con- 


vention of the towns: for at a general court for elections in 1034, twenty-four of 


the HOVE. inhabitants appeared as repreſentatives of the-body of freemen z and 


ee he bot eels foam welding 


5  Dooglaks. a It PT iy IO _ was 00 danger of bealths being drank 
on ore. 
, - Hatchinfn, chap. So Phi l 
is not equally abſurd. ir 125 


ſhillings ; for exceſſive drinking, three "Hrillings and fuur - 


ets W oy the court af aſſiſtants, except in caſes cognizable by 2 


I 7 te, war Lee an der or law was made, That no 
3 and 


powers very 
much in cheir ewn hands, during the three firſt years of the eats; - But the 


on ins made 0 G laws of: New England, ths: Fad We BE 11. 
in the fireets or fields on Sunday was one; but al- 


though ler changer ws in-{hoger, enn, is Wo "hw- 


' was to e 2 The 


A. D. 1634 


di, ene; lodicrous with fome of the former | 


I Hutchinſon, cv 4 v. This is 9 yy e wages ought to be properly 
n N . B „„ | 15 the | 
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ab w. the ka before they proceeded. to the electiot | k 
AD: 8 to a FF allowed them, 
hits and reſolved; „That none but the general court hath power to make and 
bliſn laws, or to elect and appcint officers.z as. governor, deputy-governor, aſ. 
ſiſtants, treaſurer, ſecretary, captains, Heutenants, enſigns, or: any of 2 9 
ment; or to remove ſuch officers: iſdemeanour, or to ſet out their duties 
5 Aud powers; aud that none but the , . eberrt hach power 1-raiſe monies and 
. : Pg.” taxes, or to diſpoſe of lands.” After theſe reſolutions; they; proceeded to the 
8 election of magiſtrates ; then they further determined, * That, there hall be 
5 | four general courts held yearly, to be ſummoned by the governot for the time 
J being, and not to be diſſolved wichout the conſent of the major part of the court ; 
=. = that it ſhall be lac ful for” ahe-froemen, af \cach- llantation to chuſe two or three 
5 | of their number before ever general courr, in ofder to confer of, and prepare f 
ſuch buſineſs, as by them ſhall be chought fi to conſider of at che ben courr ; 5 
and that ſuch perſons as ſhall be hereafter ſo deputed, by the freemen of ; 
= Veoeral plantations, to deal in their behalf in the affairs of the cor | E 
Lo ſhall have the full power and voice of all the ſaid freemen derived to 0 f 
; the making and eſtabliſhing of laws, granting of 3 &c. and to deal in all 
other affairs of the commonwealth wherein the freemen have to do; the . Y 
| of election of magiltrates and other officers only excepted, wherein every free · | 
1 man is to give his own voice: and to ee eee they im * 
5 7 n . the court of. ne for going es order of the : 
- | court 5. N „ „ Sx cs - ITT ; | 
men Ee Fu ms e ſo much increaſed, that it was become i im- Y 
r to debate and determine in a body. It was beſides ene accoun A 
of the Indians, and prejudicial to the private affairs of the 
a thing of neceſity; and though no proviſion 
charter, they very juſtly ſuppoſed, that the arial rights. Zngli eſerved. 
. to them, implied it T. Thus was f the conſtitution | of the — 3. phie . 
except an alteration in ibe number of general courts, en Se 
two nes in a wig and other at Ne er re mſtanc ontinued the 
. | Maſlacboſets {OE N 


+ Ia Virginia ne irn mer, as we c have already ſeen, . 1 cl 
government in every colony, ma be confidered as the ie: a of the parent late. 
15 8 the As no meation was a. eee eee e * -=t court being 
. 1 10 confilt of the magiltrates and freemen, no regulation conſequently could be there found in re- 

Wu, gard to it: a diſpute therefore aroſe, whether there was a negative voice in each part of the le- 

giſlative body ; but at length it was agreed, that, in matters of legiſlation, they ſhould act dif- 

LE - linct and ſeparate, and that no legiſlative act ſhould be valid that was not approved by the major 
= -- | part of esch houſe, Hutchinſoo,/ | chap. . Before this diſpute was ſerttd J, the magi. 
rar agar c We and voted 
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| y eſtabliſhed in ſeruples, muſt naturally be CHAP. il. 
agitated with 3 dilputes. Theſe. ae ſeem. to have attained their 5 D. 's F 
heig he in New England ſoon after the - civil, conftitution was ſertled, and the 1 
eccleſiaſtical op gre es One Roger Willms, miniſter at Salem, a man of Es, 
LGA virtue, and abili abilities, but — 2 a time with fanaticiſm, N ta | 


ral | OS N 27% We +5 þ r urban " 4 A ang N 
fuck: AS, As wry 


"97 


£21 ex. 


ful ic Tea, to have communion in family 
prayer, or in an oath, with ſuch as they Judge untegenerate; that 1 it is not lawful „ 
for an unregenerate man m pray; and that the magiſtrate has nothing to do in | 
' matters' of the ſirſt table. He would admit. no church to be pure but that k 
Salem, and perſuaded his cong zation to ſend letters of admonition to the church 
at Boſton, and. to ſeveral others, accuſing the magiſtrates, who were members _ 
of them, of divers heinous; ĩ˙Ü XX 
pres of: rn ani a member of his own. church, i cut the crols | 


a relique of. antichriſtian ſuperſtition . .. But 


„ 


inſolrapon wee. al — maintaining; 2 that topuniſh a man for matters of con- 
Endeavours were uſed to reclaim him, but to no pur= - 

it ved: A was excommunicated, and at length _— - 
ict ion of colony of Maſſachuſets Bay, a 9 cher. i the 3 5 
Of the church and commonwealth 1. Nr n en * 125 r ah 2 
: Aſie ſentence, Mr. Williams and his diſciples removedito Seac onck, now. 
a Rehoboth, and- procured a 4 of lands from Maſlaſoit, ſachem of the 
an 8 Nr being within the juriſdiction. of Plymoutt 
the ma Igec 4 hin fork a new habitation, He tra- 
a ſettlement among the natives, and 
Moſhawſick, but by him Providence, lying A.D. 7633 
1 the country of. the Naraganſets. | 


* 
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Hans a wers to the number of about forty 3 having obtained 
grants of land from the ſachem, formed a ſettlement, which ſoon became . 
| ing, and: eftabliſhed a 2 08 GD rung corre 
refugee; eee —— many aof kindneſs and beneyolence ; giving | 
them notice, from time to time, not only of every motion of the Indians, over 
whom he had great influence, but alſo of the unjuſt deſigns. of : 
within the new colony of which ee bang, Cheibupder and; overnor, © 
and continued the patron Te. e „ R OE; $1877 » „300000000 155 
About the ſame time that Mr. Willis ad the yy but charitabl en. 
thuſiaſts ſetzled themlelves. at Providence, Mr. Hooker, a reſpeRable clergy. 
together, without any diſiaRon, the majority of the whole number of voices determin ; 
reſolation. Id. ibid. e 1 PPP 
* Hubbard. „ eee evi eee urs, 
uy condemned as, unlawful. Hatchioſon, „ 8 RR 555 
+ Hatchinſon, chap. i. Douglaſs, ESL eo Be bt 3 re 
4 1 chap. i. * Williams went to England, kent fa th oy, i is 164, 
DO. 8 
. 1 5 ; 


than all his other errors, or even this | 1 


the pa 


tas; Sith ſome perſons 


f0ads, and the fadden approach of a ſevere winter. Bur the beauty and ferti- 
lity of the country was 2 ſufficient recompenſe for all their ſufferings, and en- 
po inde limanerial ira and the 


New England was conſidered as the common aſylum of the 


 Hambden.. 
about this time, and received a the preſbyteri parry 
: in Scotland, relolyed not to deſert 4 — 4 tyros eee ve 
| their artemion. Succeſs opened new 


5 een rorihe; though now regarded as a paradi 
little fertile to be the habitation of men ſo highly 1 
mean time young Winthrop, 
common r non Kong -rmonprokr_ 


ee offer to-diſturb Mr. „ nr. * . Ks 
tion at the mouth of the river, known by the name of Saybrook Fort. This for- 
treſs ſtruck terror into the Indians, and 


— their os e Wm patriow and: Puritan 


5 majority ſhould agree on, and to make laws tot comrary the laws 70 Ing 


- William, till mare liberal, made Providence the ſanQuary, of perſecuted ſetla 
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too moderate for che bigots of Maftachuſets Bay, eſta- 
| bliſhed a colony oh the banks of Connecticut river. In "this undertaking they 
encountered incredible difficulties, by reaſon of their unacquaincance with the 


Putch on N 


CC 
agr ced upon i 


nic among themſelves, formed after che 


and 
mocdel of e , though without any chart 


or even grant of 
5 obtained, and many new towns were built. 
remained doubtful, 

patriots as well as of 
the puricans, and. ſeveral of diſtinction had entertained thoughts of re- 
moving thither. Among theſe were the lord Say -and Brooke.” The earl ot 
Warwick, who was alſo à puritan, had obtaine FI ne from the crown of the 
ſea-coalt for forty leagues to the ſouth-weſt of! river; and of the coun 
try as far caſt as the Pacihc Ocean. This — he aſſigned to lord Say, lord 
Brooke, and others, whom were the celebrated patriots — 
But the friends of the conſtitution having chemſe 

er 


the lands, This laſt, however, they 
While che ſtruggle berween Charles I. and his 5 


cy ; and New Englund, as We ſhall afterwards hav 


che governor's ſon, — . 


iſhed wich men, 


quieted the minds a the: Engliſn colony 
at Herdford, They choſe for their governor Mr. Wintinop, who bad ſhewn ſo 


towards them; and through his mean they „by purchaſe, 


obtained the aſcendancy in Old England TP. 


and obtained from the earl of Warnick, bene nd e of alt th 
rliament, a charter of in 


with power for the freemen to ſeitlo the 


* Douglab, an i. fea. 4. Hoichiobn, chap. i. * a bros 
tion, it was not required that the freemen e ſhould be members of any Chorch,; ard 


mins tion. This s was s ſound policy as well as true — 
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en wach Mr. Winthrop came over to America Sir Henry Vane. Fi younger, Quay, Id. | "I 
f one of the moſt extraordinary characters that any age or nation ever produced. N „ 
All things conſpired to raiſe him to eminence. in New England. He was the 4 ; _ * 
particular friend of lord Say, Who was held in the .higheſt eſteem in the colonng . 
Though not twenty-five years old, his deportment was grave and ſolemn. He p 
made great profeſſion of religion, and conformed to the peculiaf ſeruples of the 1 3 
times. Before his departure from England, and immediately on his return from . 
France, he had rounded his hait by the ears, and urged a complete reformation e = 
in th t reſpect, by every one bringing what nature had furniſhed him J 
prime length and form. His father was one of the privy council, and bore . He © © 
no great affection to the religion or policy of New England: ſo that it was with ©  _ = 
difficulty that he could obtain leave of abſence for three years; but the king, it J 
is faid, inks acquainted with his turbulent and dangerous diſpoſition, com- ä 
manded his father to gratify him. However this may have been, it was be- 
lieved-in America to be true, and ſtrongly. recommended young Vane to the no- e 
tice of the brethren, He was admitted, on his arrival, to the freedom of the „„ 
Maſſachuſets colony, and choſen governor at the firſt election. In this office he AD 1636. 
had great reſpect ſhewn him at firſt; and he took more ſtate upon him tan „ 
any former chief magiſtrate: four ſerjeants walked before him when he wen © 2 
either to the court or the church. For ſeveral months his adminiſtration met — 
with great applauſe; but towards the end of the year, the people became cool on oe - 
and diſcontented. He perceived it, and grew weary of the government. 2 
In conſequence of this diſguſt, Vane communicated to the council ſome letters „ ak 
po London urging his return, and then called the general” court, in order to 
aſk their conſent to his quitting the adminiſtration. He declared to them the 
neceſſity of his departure; and ſuch of the council as had ſeen the letters al. „ | 
firmed, that the reaſons were very urgent, but not fit to be communicated to 1 
| the whole court. The court deliberated on the matter till morning, when one *** 
of the aſſiſtants lamenting. the loſs of ſuch a governor, at a'time of fuch EET. 
danger both from the French and Indians, that arch hypocrite burſt into tears, "7, 
and profeſſed, that although the cauſes propounded for his departure did con- ä 
cern the utter ruin of his outward eſtate, yet he would rather have hazarded all 5 > | 
than have gone from them at ſuch a ſeaſon, if ſomerhing elſe had not preſſed him 2 5 1 
more; ; namely, the inevitable danger of God's judgments, which he JJ... 
coming upon them for the ſpiritual differences and diſſentions which he ſaw , B 
among them, and the ſcandalous imputation brought againſt himſelf, as if he had - 
been the cauſe of all. He therefore thought it beſt to give place for a time. But = 
the court did not think fit to conſent to his going for ſuch reaſons. He found __ 
that he had overacted his part, and recollecting himſelf, ſaid, that the reaſons „„ 1 
which concerned his own eſtate were ſufficiently urgent, and deſired that he h $. 
might have leave to reſign. On this the court agreed, that it was neceſſary to . 
conſent to his departure, and appointed another meeting of the general court, : 
in order to make choice of a governor ; but ſeveral pious brethren, members ß 


pow — of 2 loch to 17 with a chief magiſtrate, Mat enthuſiaſtic 
3 C character 
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beer was ſo cor 


was not neceſſary for the reaſon: S enge that cent Kould e 2>at 
they ſent ſome of their number to intimate this opinion to the court. 


The governor, who was deep in the art of difſimulation, and who hls 5 
. countenance of the clergy to be able to dictate in civil matters, pretended to 
be overpowered; and profeſſd himſelf ſuch an obedient ſon of the church, that, 
"notwithſtanding the licence of the 1 and his urgent buſineſs, he durſt not 
go without the conſent of the godly. Many of the people, when informed of 
_ this tranſaction, declared their reſolution ſtill to continue him; and it vas 
thought adviſeable, in order to prevent ſuch a choice, to adjourn the Hurt t 
the day of the annual election“. When that day came, Sir Henry was. ſet 
aſide though the people of Boſton in general were in his favour, and Mr, Win- 
_ throp was replaced in the government. Mortified at this difappointmeht, the 
young fanatic ſet fail for England, where a more illuſtrious field was opened for 
his talents, both religious and political. The ſhare which he had in the. grand 


rebellion, and his unhappy fate on the reſtoration of Charles II. are ſufficiently 


| known, and beyond the limits of this work. It is only neceſſary here to ob- 


ſerve, that his ſcheme of government, in regard to matters of religion, was en- 


tirely different from that of the ruling party in New England. They, moſt in- 
conſiſtently with their on conduct, demanded a rigorous conformity; y 3 whereas 


he, «liberal bu wild enthuſiaſt +, was for coleraing the anabaptiſts, and all the 


But though the people of New England got ehity happily free . 1 


| ma, his opinions, or thoſe . I m_ PO, remained behind 1 and 


. alike devoid of eloquence and common ſenſe ; - and may be regarded as a ftriking 


-* Maſſachuſets Rocoddh,! Hobbard. Fett | 
7 He bas left ſome religious tract bebiad Ns, which. are e abſetotely anintelligible. "They ar are 
proof, that 
where men of genius relinquiſh through principle the uſe of their teaſon, they are _ nw 
by their vigour of mind, to work themſelyes the deeper into error and abſurdit 

A Vane, who in eloquence, adgrefs, capacity, as well us art and ee was not for- 


paſſed by any man, even during that age fo famous for active talents, ſeems always to have re. 
| tained this tolerating ſpirit ; for when by his perſuaſion was framed at Edinburgh, in 164 3s that 


ſampus Solemn League and Covenant, which effaced all former proteſiations and vows taken in both 
the Britiſh kingdoms, and in which the ſubſcribers bound themſelves to endeavour, without te- 
ſped of perſons, the extirpation of popery and prelacy, ſuperllition, hereſy, ſchiſm, and profane - 
neſs, and to . preſerve the reformed” religion eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland,“ he took 
care that no declaration more explicit ſhould be made with regard to England and Ireland, than 
that theſe kingdoms ſhould be reformed according to the word of God, and the example of the 
pureſt churckes,” The Scottiſh zealots, when prelacy was aboliſhed, deemed this form of ex- 


pteſſion quite f;ee from ambiguity, and regarded their own model as the only one which correſ- 


ponded in any degree with-the deſcription: but Vane had other views; and while he — 98 


bis great talents in over- reaching the preſbyterians, and ſecretly laughed at their fimplicity, he 


had blindly devoted himſelf to the maintenance of ſyſtems ſtill more abſurd and dangerous, though 


not equa/ly intolerant. \. The. beads of the New England brethren, however, no leſs deep in ſpi- 


ritual policy than bimſelf, early ſaw through his chargcter; and, in rejecting his ſervices, may 
be faid t to have played b. —4 822 ger . this v 
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d proved the N the colony. Not t eſe opinions min; 
| way: 5 peculiarly pernicious in themſelves; but by claſhing with thoſe „ 
bliſhed, they produced the utmoſt confuſion both in church and ſtate, and in- 
flamed the minds of individuals with all the rancour of party- rage. They were 
propagated by a woman. One Mr. Hutchinſon, a gcnckman of fortune and 
character, had come over with Mr. Cotton, now head of the church of Boſ on, 


and his wife, to uſe the language of that devoute teacher; was well beloved; and 5 
all the faithful embraced her conference, and bleſſed God for her fruitful diſ- 


courſes. On her arrival in New England, ſhe was treated with great reſpeEt 

by the principal perſons in the colony. Her huſband was ſeveral times choſen 
one of the repreſentatives. for the capital, and ſhe herſelf particularly drew the 
attention of governor Vane, while in office. Mr. ed neg her brother-in- 


law, z'man of piety and learning, and Mr. Cotton were her two ſpiritual: coun- 


ſellors; though the latter, when her opinom were canvaſſed, pretended to dit- 
fer from her in ſome dangerous points. Countenanced and encouraged by men 
of ſuch conſequence, ſhe freely inculcated her favourite doctrines; and fo great 


was her ſucceſs, that the whole nd of e A * e excepted, be⸗ | 


came ier converts T. 


This matter will require ſome illofteation. Beſides ahe 3 RS AB For Wen 


e on the Lord's day, a ſtated lecture every hurſday in Boſton, and weekly 
lectures in other towns, there were then frequent private meetings of the Shia 


of the different churches, for religious exerciſes. Mrs. Hutchinſon thought fit 


alſo to ſet up a meeting of ſiſters ; at which ſhe repeated the ſermons preached - 
the Sunday before, adding her own remarks andexpoſitions. At length ſhe fore- 


ſook the public aſſemblies, and ſet up what ſhe called a purer worthip, in her own - 
family. Her lectures made much noiſe, and were at firſt generally approved: of. 


A bout fourſcore principal women attended them. The contagion ſoon commu- 


nicated itſelf to their huſbands; and it ſoon appeared, that this female apoſtle 


had diſtinguiſhed into claſſes the chief miniſters and members of every 
congregation through the country; a ſmall part of them under a Covenant 


/ Grace, and the reft under a Covenant of Works. The whole colony was 


—_ into two factions; diſunited in opinion, but ſtill more ſo in affec- 
tion. Unfortunately for Mrs. Hutchinſon and her friends, ſhe had placed 


the Principal magiſtrates under a covenant of works. A ſenate was con- 
vened through the influence of Mr. Winthrop, who preſided there like another 


; „ to uſe the language of that age, in order to try them for their 
errors. The principal of theſe are ſaid to have been, That the Holy Ghoſt 
dyells perſonally in a juſtified perſon; that nothing of ſanFification can evince o 
believers their fuſtiſicatian; and that aſſurance is by immediate revelation only.” 


The ſpiritual court entered deeply into the nature of the covenant :- the i 
tions preceding it; the uſe of it; the ſeal of ibe Spirit, and other myſtical and 


incomprehenſible docttines, on hich they concluded nothing. Before it broke 


1 70 however, theſe fanatical inquiſitors furniſhed rhe civil magiſtrate with ſ uni · 


* Cotton, Anſ. to * | N | 1 Hutchinſon, "chap. i 1. 
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eee eee who e 
mians, were disfranchiſed and baniſhed, for no other crime than being a ſer of 


wrongheaded ns eee, e had a right to liberty of 8 | 
againſt, nen which would bring n 


A. . aß. 


. os nie the theſe ridiculous diſs diſturbed the internal peace of New 1 
3 : the Pequods; the moſt warlike of all the Indian tribes, in the neighbourhood, 
-  —__ threateneditwith — abroad. They had early manifeſted their hatred 
Hof the Engliſh, whom they cc as the uſurpers of their country, and had 
—_ .- ſeized an opportunity to- ſurpriſe and cut off one Capt. Stone and his company, | 
- | beſides ſeveral individuals on Connecticut river. Peace was, however, offered 
them, if they would deliver up the murderers. .With this demand they did not 
chuſe to comply; and in order to ſtrengthen themſelves againſt the enemy, they 
_—_— an union with the Naraganſets. There had been a fixed and inveterate 
enmity between the two tribes ; but on this occaſion the Pequods were willing 
to aer it, from a ſenſe of commor danger. Their reaſoning on this ſubject 
was ingenious : they repreſe ted to their ancient enemies, that the Engliſh were 
come to diſpoſſeſs them of their lands, and that all the Naraganſets could hope 
for from their friendſhip, was the favour of being the laſt expelled; whereas if 
all the natives would unite, they might eaſily deſtroy the Engliſh, or force them 
| to abandon the country without expoſing themſelves to any hazard. They had 
„ no occaſion, it was urged, to come to open fight : firing the houſes of the 
| ſtrangers, killing their. cattle, and lying in wait for them as they went about 
5 their er buſineſs, would ſoon A them of all means of ſubſiſtence, : 
5 and oblige them to depart. : 
5 The Naraganſets, however, . the preſent pleaſure of revenge upon 
their mortal enemies, to any conſiderations of future advantage. They are in- 
deed ſaid to have wavered at firſt; but at length Myantinomo, their chief fachem, 
: with twenty attendants, went to Boſton, where all the magiſtrates and miniſters 
5 were called together to receive him. He propoſed to join in war againſt the 
EE Pequods ; and that neither the Engliſh nor- Naraganſets ſhould henceforth make 
peace with them, but utterly deſtroy them... The governor for the ſake of form, 
demanded time to conſider of it till next morning, when the following articles 
N | were N to, Viz. That there ſhall be a firm and perpetual * between the 


s 3 Neal. Hautcbinſon. Mr. Dodley „ at this time, died with a 
copy, of verſes in his pocket, written 1 his own N of which the ns. two lines 


may Pine - : 


5 


* r 


Let men of God, i in court 2d 8 watch £ 
40 Oer ſuch as do a toleration hach“ a | - 


hs Ea; was the prevailing doctrine is New England for many | years! and until the eyes of its 

i — fanatical rulers vere opened by the danger of a perſecution coming on themſelves, from king 
1 N | James II. This made his declaration of general liberty of conſcience welcome afterwards ; and 

ns they thanked him for allowing to them, what they before 9 themſelves ch in e 
do deny to pthers, Huckialos, Chap. i. 


4 - 
—— * 


Gs os with, the 


ene erer 5 — of the r ; that the Naraganſets ſhall not har- © 
bour any Pequods ;. Wanne! ſhall put to death or deliver up any murderers of - 


Engliſhmen, and return all fugitive ſervants 1. - Cufhamaquin, a ſachem of the 

Maſtachuſers Jidians,) alſo: became a party to the treat. 
Meantime the Pequods continued their hoſtilities; and the Engliſh ng till 

engaged i in theological ſquabbles, did not neglect the proper means of defence. 


5 Captain Underhill, a bold enthuſiaſt, was ſent with a detachment to ſtrengthen 


the garriſon of Saybrook Fort, which the Indians beſieged in vain for 


ſeveral weeks: This impotent effort rouſed the indignation of the Engliſh ; and 


the three colonies, Maſſachuſets, Plymouth, and Connecticut, agreed to enter 
with their joint forces into the Indian country, and attempt the entire deſtruction . 


under the captains 


of the Pequods. They accordingly formed Ae arm. 
Stoughton, Patrick, Maſon; and Underhill. | 


The chief body of the Pequods was collected i in two * e or " ncloſures | 


which: they had rendered as ſtrong as poſſible by palliſadoes, their {kill in for- 
tification reaching no farther. In one of theſe was Saſſacus, their chief ſachem, 
a renowned: warrior, who was alike the admiration of his own people, and the 
terror of his enemies. Towards the fort where, this chief , reſided, captain Aa- 
ſon began his march at the head of the Connecticut men, accompanied by cap- 
tain Underbill with a detachment from Say brook Fort, one hundred River my 
dians *, and two hundred Naraganſets, They would gladly have waited, for 
captain Patritk; who commanded: a company of the Maſſachuſets men; but 
being afraid that the friendly Indians would impute the delay to want of courage, 
they continued to advance towards the object of their enterpriſe, to the no ſmall 
aſtoniſhment of the Naraganfets, who were filled with confuſion and diſmay at the 
very name of Saſſacus. They endeavoured to diſſuade captain Maſon from his 


undertaking ; but finding him determined, many of them left him. Soon after 


this deſertion, one of Underhill's men fell lame, and the reſt of the company be- 
ing fatigued with travelling, loaded with arms, ammunition, and proviſions, it 
was agreed to attack the neareſt of the enemy's forts. This. fort called Miſtick, 

was eight miles diſtant from that where Saſſacus commanded in perſon. One 
Wequaſh, a Pequod by birth, but who had lived for ſome time among the 
Naraganſets, acted on this occaſion as guide to the deſtruction of his own coun- 
trymen, and near relations +. e was ſent forward to reconnoitre the enemy, and 
returned with intelligence that the Pequods were in high feſtivity, ſinging, dancing, 
and congratulating themſelves on the departure of the Engliſh. . They had ſeen. 
the veſſels paſs by their river n are W NOT and JOE 


1 Ren chaps. i. . 
Connecticut river. | CE To 

+ This villain, who had violated every oatoral Fer moral obligation, became a Chriſtine, ind 
an apoftle among the Indians, travelling up and down to make converts; and at bis death, be 
reſigned his ſoul to Chrift, and his only child to the Engliſh, «© hoping my it e dee more. 


"i 1 bake 6-23 468 * 


of Chriſt than its poor father ever did. „ Shepard's Let. to Lond. FFF 
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Wett weg bout break of d. ; Engl, afrer a march of berween 
5 5 four miles, em the — had halted the night before, 
came within ſight of Miſtiek Fort, Which ſtood upon a hill. Wequaſh piloted 


5 to the gate: the 8 to be gone into one of the wigwams, 
or cabins, to tight his pipe; and the warriors were all ſunk in a profound 
fleep. But one 'of their dogs barking on the approach of 'the-Englith, the 


air was ſdon given. The Indians within the fort began their frightful yell, 
or war- hoop, than which imagination ean conceive nothing more horrid; and 
ble without, "who! ximg afraid to cm p. Were in the Engliſh rear, returned 
out. Not iftimiidated, however cremendous ſound, the Engliſh 
enemy throu the pallficioes,: at after at opened a paſſage 
into the fort. The Pequods, who had no arms but baws and arrows, tomahawks, 
And European *hatchers, made a ſtout reſiſtance, and wounded many of the 
Englim. This induced captain Maſon to ſer fire to one of the wig wars: ir 
on ſpreacl to the reſt; on which” the Enꝑliſh recreated: out of ihe fort. and 
furrounded it. In yy to avoid the flames, ſome of the Pequoc 
the top of the palifadoes, | and by that means expoſed themſelves 10 the'Engliſh 
bullets: others forced their way out of the ineldſure: but few, if any eſcaped; 
fuch as broke through the Engliſh ranks being diſpatched» by the allied Indians, 
who formed a circular line at a little diſtance *. This fort or town is ſaĩd to 
have contained about ſeventy” o 8, ag near ben undrec Linhabuants, en, 
women, 0 comment,” 95 PHP Ov: 33 

In this action the Engliſh had ws hive men „ killed.” But e che Joſs was 
fo inconſiderable, and the victory complete, the army was in great diſtreſs. The 
morning was remarkably cold, and they had no ſhelter even for their wounded, 
nor any fort of nouriſhment. © Many Indians were ſtill in the woods, and of the 


veſſels w By 795 been ordered from Naraganſet to Pequod river, they had no in- 
telligence. In the midſt of this perplexity, they eſpied their veſſels ſailing to- 
wards MA ey now took up their wounded upon mats faſtened to poles, 


fome with the Mad of arrows in their bodies, and marched towards the veſſels, 
through woods and ſwamps, for an extent of ſix miles; the Indians ly ing in wait 
at every convenient place, and with their arrows wounding many more. In theſe 
oecaſional attacks, however, many of the Pequods were ſlain; the Engliſh, by 
this time, being Joined by Capt. Patrick and Myontinonſo, ſachem of the Nara- 
ganſets, who had been prevented from arriving ſooner by contrary winds. They 
put the wounded on board one of the barques, and marched by land to Say- 
brook Fort, where a new tragedy was acted. The Indians in alliance with the 
as TOO had taken ONS I. ten males and 5 3 females. The males 


5 * Hutchinfos, wan. 4 ks This . is more pi IE fa any other, i in 7 account of the 
ws war ; and great credit is due to his ener as he appears to have had his information 
; V wm 1 6. Ibid. 


were 
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Abere thus „ Aifpoledof 2 ene probiucdiih ods pf W e Gd de cr es” 
fix were put to the ſword. Four of the females were left at the fort, and/the Ive 


other four carried to Connecticut, where the Indians challenged them as their 

; but the Engliſh not agreeing to this, they alſo were ſacrificed to end the 
Liſpute'®.. Such an inſtance of wanton cruelty-is not perhaps to be met with in 
the Engliſh annals ; and Engliſhmen, it is to be hoped; could not have been 
guilty of it, if their minds had not been diſtempered by a bloody fanaticiſm, 
vhich led them to conſider themſelves as the Lord's elected People, and all the 
reſt of mankind, but eſpecially the unbaptized, as his emed on whom it was 
their duty to inflict vengeance, 

Saffacus, the terrible ſachem of the Pequods, Kei taking of Miſtick fee. 
a the flaughter of ſo many of his warriors, broke down the other fort; burnt 
all the wigwams ; put the goods into canoes; and men, women and children for- 
ſook their country, and went by land to Quinnipiack. The Maſſachuſets men, 
under Capt. Stoughton, arrived about this time. They purſued the Pequods, 
killing or taking priſoners many ſmall parties. At length they were informed of 
a great body of Indians, compoſed of different tribes, in a ſwamp, which they 
ſurrounded. One of the ſachems came out, with ninety· nine p perſons of different 
ages and ſexes, and ſurrendered himſelf to the Engliſh, * Wampum +, he ſaid, he 
had none, nor had he ever killed any of their countrymen ; and he pulled off the 
garment that he wore, which was of black beaver, and preſented it to the con- 
querors, being ſenſible of the value which they ſet on ſuch ſkins,” as well as 
of the danger to which his life was expoſed. One of his people was ſent to tell 
the reſt of the Indians, that if they would come out and deliver up their arms, 


and clear themſelves from having murdered any Engliſhmen, they ſhould fare 


the better. But twelve of the murderers, or as they were likely accounted by 
their countrymen, patriots, were among them ; and after a ſhort * parley, 
they determined, that as they had lived, they would- die together. They 
were near an hundred in all. The Engliſh fired upo 


morning, when they found that the greater part had eſcaped. Some of the 

Indians had muſkets, and returned the fire of their enemies 4. Saſſacus fled 
to the Mohawks, by whom it is ſaid he was murdered at the inſtigation of the 
Engliſh'; but it is more probable, that he arid his company incorporated with. 
that warlike race. The Pequod tribe was wholly came Many of the 
captives were ſent to the Bermudas, and ſold for ſlaves. The Naraganſets took 
charge of ſome of them, promiſing to pay the Engliſn for their labour; and 
the few that remained in a ſtate of freedom, never _ on their ribe but 


* Hutchinſon, 8 „ 
I Indian beads, which paſſed both among themſelves and the New England people for money... 
| They were valued by the fathom. 


1 This is the firſt inliance of doe Indian in the reghbowkeod of New ved 160 be- 
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pon them, -but were able to 
do little execution; and having ſurrounded the ſwamp all night, entered in the 
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While the tte Ne of New Eng gland were thus exterminating the In- 
=. Pk the perſecuted” Antinominans were forming new. ſettlements. 'Mr. Hutch- 
Eo inſon, his wife, and ſeveral others of the ſame way of thinking, removed to Ac- 
Juidneck, now called Rhode Iſland, which they purchaſed from the Indians, 
and which with the neighbouring ſettlement of Providence; formed alſo by re- 
fugees, ſoon became a flouriſhing colony. About the ſame time Mr. Eaton and 
Mr. Hopkins, 'two London merchants, Mr. Davenport, a clergyman of great 
reputation for learning and piety, and many other perſons of fortune and cha- 
rater, arrived at Boſton. The Maſſachuſets colony offered them any place 
| 3% wuoichin their juriſdiction, for a ſettlement; but Quinnipiack, and the country 
4M 175 between that and the Dutch, being repreſented as very fruitful, and well ſituated 
= | for trade and navigation, they choſe to remove thither. There they laid the 
foundation of a thriving colony, of which Quinnipiack or Newhaven, was the 
chief town +. They agreed among themſelves on a model of government ſimi- 
lar to that of Maſſachuſets Bay; and continued a diſtinct colony till 1662, when 
they were nne, oy: Cnr with e * | ſhall an ys have 
— to ſee. "= 
* 15 It ſoon appeared that the ſettlement of en was formed at a very 
= 8 time, as the Dutch were ready to take poſſeſſion of the country: and the 
=. - A. P. 1638. Mafſſachuſets colony received next year, a greater acceſſion of ſettlers than they 
were able to contain. Three thouſand perſons arrived in twenty ſhips. Theſe 
were the more velcome, as it was feared a ſtop would be put, in future, to 
any ene, e coming from the mother country. A commiſſion had been 
granted, in 4635, to ſeveral of the nobility and great officers of the crown, for 
regulating the colonies; and archbiſhop Laud kept a jealous eye on New Eng- 
land. A writ of quo warranto was even brought by the attorney - general againſt 
the — ee and . of the Maſſachuſets colony; but 
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is certain, mee chat Mr. Akan mr: an 65:7" anne ic of the 
council, bearing date April 4, 1638, requiring the governor,” or any perſon 
who ſhould have the letters patent in his cuſtody, to tranſmit the ſame to the 
board; and in caſe of contempt, that their lordſhips would nn a to 

e ume i into his own hands the whole plantation. 

An anſwer was tranſmitted by the colony repreſenting, ao e 3 
lay 1 to the king, that they came over with their families and eſtates, with bis 
majeſty's licence and encouragement, and had greatly enlarged his dominions ; 
bur if their charter ſhould be taken away, they would be obliged to remove to 
© ſome other Place, or return to their native Sant 3 that the other Plantations, | 


da Hotchin'on, chap. i. 1 Douglzs, Hytchialoa: 
1 Such profeſſions were neceſſary ; for in a letter from one Burdett to archbiſop Laud, it is of. 
firmed, that it was not new diſcipline that was aimed at, but ſovereignty ; and that it was ac- 
counted 88988 in their OY court, 10 ſpeak of appeals'to the king. Huichinſon, chap. i. 
| il 


* 
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hands of the Erench and Dutch; "and Ger all net wal be diſcourag 
engaging in fimilar undertakings, in con of & royal grant. Far theſe „ 
_ reaſons they pray their Jordfhips, that they may be ſuffered to live in TW © oo 
dress; that their liberties may not be reſtrained, nor men of abilities s hindered ⸗l,5ù, 
from coming to them, while they are encou raped to g⁰ to other plantations *. | | 
It is not known what reception this anfwer met wich ; but it is certain no far. 
tber demand was made. - The lords of the wo Joon after ut * r 
Meanwhile the New England colbtkes dite 0 esd WW 
| Several ſettlements were formed to the north of Merrymack river's and many * 
the inhabitants of Lynn, being deſirous of larger accommodations, removed to 
he veſt end of Long Ind. But there they were oppoſed by the Dutch; and 
not being able to keep their ground, they removed to the eaſt end of the iſland, ——p ß 
where they ſettled a 1 and entered into a civil affociation, with a purpoſe = £2 
to be independent of any of the colonies. Another diſtinct government was | LA _ 
forming about the ſame Tinke ar the mou cf" C e win, by the agent of . — 
the lords Say and Brooke, who, with other perſons of diſtinction, were ſtill VV 
expected in New England. But this humour did not laſt long. j > T4 
all the colonies found an union or confederacy neceſſary for their defence, not oo 
only againſt the Indians, but againſt the French and Dutch. There could be no — 


« t 

— 

1 . . 3 
* 


rational encouragement for ſmall bodies of men to fit down any where inde- 
| pendent or unconnected. All thoſe who had begun Wy; element between 1 
Maſſachuſetz Bay and che Dutch, the Rhode Iflanders joined with _ + 
Connecticut or Newhaven, and all to the eaſtward d applied to the nnn 5 1 1 
chat they might aſſociate with them. vs . 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe were che OR at Piſcaraqui, of \ whom it will. 
be proper here to give ſome account. In the year. 1623, ſeveral gentlemen, EE _— 
merchants, and others in the welt of England, Phones JJ += 38 
Dorchefter, and Shrewſbury, having obtained patents from the council of Ply» __ "2 
mouth for ſeveral parts of New England, and being encouraged by the accounts * © N 
of mariners who had made voyages upon the coaſt, projected a fiſhery near Piſc * ff 
taqua river, and ſent over one David Thomſon, together with Edward and William. | WWA 
. who had been fiſhmongers in London, with all neceffaries for their pur.... | 

| The Hiltons ſer_up their ſtages a little above the mouth of the river, at a 7 8 
5 ſince called Dover. Some others of the patentees, about the ſame time, 
ſeized on a place at the mouth of the river, called Little Harbour, where voy. 'Y 
bulilt the firſt houſe. Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. John Maſon | 7 _ 
to this company; and the place where the houſe was Sh with three or + Kay 
thouſand acres of land for a manor or lordſhip, was aſſigned, by conſent of the 2 A 
reſt of the proprietors. 9 8 and ad houſe took the name of ns 
1 Hall +. ff.. W 
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a 5 5 i; | | 22 | 202 8 „ ; 13 1 n 41 H 1 8 T 0 our 0 IP. 4 M ik RI 1 c 4 
0 . - Theſe rng made but ſmall progreſs for ſeveral enn 
3 S be affairs of the great council of Plymouth or New England were 
2 FA condudtcd in ſo contuſed a manner, that there have been, it is ſaid, fix or 
9 ſeven different grants of the lands between Merrymack and Quenebec rivers, 
14 1629, Gorges. and Maſon obtained a patent together, for all the lands 

| between thoſe two rivers; and by mutual agreement, and a diſtinct patent, 
JJ lands from Piſcataqua to Merrymack river were aſſigned. to Maſon, 
= I _ Theſe two grants, either jointly or ſeparately, comprehended the whole coun- 
BT try of New Hampſhire and the province of Main. T he lords Say and Brooke, 
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| who. were very general adventurers, purchaſed the. Briſtol _ men's ſhare | of 
this territory, according to the former grant, which was two thirds. of the firſt 
company's intereſt, Some perſons in Shrewſbury held the other. third. One 
6 pt. Wiggan was appointed agent for the Shrewſbury men. In 1630, one 
f 575 Gbr. Neal, with three others came over to Piſeataqua to ſuperintend che affairs 


ES ol Gorges and Maſon; but more eſpecially to diſcover a new country, ſuppoſed 

BESS 5 {4 their patent, to which they gave the name of LAcoxia. Neal 

=. 1 ns ſpent three years in ſearching for this country, and returned at laſt without find- 

it“. While thus employed, he prohibited Wiggan,from ſettling a point of land 

between Dover and Exeter; 3 but that gentleman went on, and determined to de- 

fend the right of his conſtituents by the ſword. Neal threatened high; and from 

what might have. happened, the diſputed land took the name of Bloody Paint, 

Which it retains to this day. The 7 5 Say and Brooke alſo made Wiggan their 

- agent for the term of ſeven years; at the expiration of which the intereſt of the 

",  patentees was ſo litle angie. that the WOK was ſold 0 him, tor fix hundred 

nds 5 1 © hes 

oy the year 1633 3, one V N il 4 was al. fear over to this IT. 

Gorges and Maſon, to take care of ſome falt-works which they had erected. 

„ | Along with him came one Mr. Chadburne, and ſeveral other planters and 
N „ Theſe began the ſettlement of Stray berry Bank, now Portſmouth ; 

and after Neal went away, they are ſuppoſed either to have entered into an agree- 

ment, and voluntarily choſen Mr. Williams for their governor, or elſe he was ap- 

pointed by the proprietors in England. He was a man of education and pru- 

dence, but ſoon removed to Barbadoes. . In the, meantime the lords Say and 

Brooke had prevailed upon ſeveral perſons of good condition, who laboured un- 

der the influence of religious ſcruples, to. tranſplant themſelves and families to 

Piſcataqua, * & as to be able to form inhabitants ſufficient for a conſiderable 


tele p peop le having no > hate” NE Sn, - or power of government 50 i 

ctown, found themſelves under the neceffity of entering into a combination 

or agreement among themſelves, which was in the following form: Whereas 
ſundry miſchiefs and inconveniencies have befallen us, and more and greater. 


> may, in regard to want of civil government, his gracious majeſty having ſettled 
= no order for us to our Konten we whoſe names are under written, being i in. 
5 . Hutchinſoo. Douglab, © R 255 4 Hutchiaſon, chap. i | 
© [> +34 Toes, ae 1 . F 1 1 * Rb Dog 
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iver Piſcataqua, e vol | ratily a greed to combine ves CHAP, Ii. 1 
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majeſly's Jaws ; and do A 2 engage ourſelves © to b aa to Leach opal T 
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PU I Dur | THE! be not repugnant 0 the laws of: or ug 5 a 
England, and be adminiſtered in behalf of his majeſty? and this we haye ww «© = 
turely promiſed and engaged to do, and 0 W ee rag n execlient wr b „ 

ſhall 8 ali, wang; e een - 22160; oP. ral 

of Maſlachuſets Bay, for mdinkdiving 55 eh of Mts" HiiteMinſor,” and 
number of -perſons who adhered to-him, began'a plantation on the ſoutk fide — Toned 
the great bay up Piſcataqua river, to which the) gave the name of Exeter. 
They alſo thought it 1 - to 08 eee into a by | politic Target: L —— On 
to enable them to carr Ah We Ne 5 W 
diſtinct colonies fofmed Ap Piſcaraqua tiver, T-”. "of theſe, "with all He 5 
ſeparate ſettlements, ſubmitted themſelves, as already een to the Maſſa- * 
chuſets government 3 which e A by an abſurd , extended its 
claim to dominion over all New Sep, ien. . 
unwilling to fall a ſecond time under t zutors, © 
the province of Main , yet nearly i in hes tude ſtate of natus W 1-5 285 2 

The p people of Ne * England had now leiſure to attend to e nice ws ; an” . 
their immediate wants. Straits and difficulties at the beginning of the colony, hac 
i induſtry and good huſbandry. By theſe means the ſettlers ſoon raiſed 5 
proviſion: enough for their own ſupport, and afterwards an e grit ts exp or- 
tation. But for the firſt ten years, we hear of * tle 0 Fo 
traffic with the Indians by barter of toys, and the few utenſi 
terials for cloathing which they at firſt thought necef ary, * fo * 

ſkins. What the planters brought with them conſiſted: 


incipally' of — „% ũ 6 Ä 
for their buildings; necefſary tools for 1 toſbandry' ſtock" for their farms, r 
and cloathing for themſelves and families. Thoſe who had more cs thai” BH © 
was Socom for theſe] purpoſes, were country gentlemen, „unac With 
commerce, and who never employed themſel ves in it. The people in genera bi 

turned their minds to provide comfortable lodgings, and to bring under improve 5 
ment as much land as would afford them neceſſary ſupport. This was ſuffi- Ry 1 
cient employment for a time; but when, by hard labour and hard fare, en „ 
| produced more than was 600 by the inhabitants, the Over -rplus was ſent to. DE 1 5 wy 
the Weſt Indies. Returns were made in the produce of the ſeveral iſlands, or 
in bullion; the greater part of Which, together with the furs procured from the 
natives, were ſem to England, in payment for the manufactures continvally necefl. 
ſary from the mother. country. As ſoon as hands could be ſpared from buſbandry,. 
and other een an ſo. were th off and ee in n e | 
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+ Huchinon, chap. i. rom ebe, ad die ancient nantes, 
1 een ubi * | 


[ ſplitting 


. D. hes,” 


an fas made — a employed in catching, drying, or ment 


turnec 77 rhoughts to a more ſoutherly 


and "gen farther proviſion for its maintenance and government. 
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nent "of it. in oder to promore.the fiſhery, 


i bulines, and ll ſhip-builders were, by.che fave dh end from trainings ; .- 
| * e eee ee ro rey ee eee e 


m exely yo ende or to their own civil and. eligious weltare : they looked 
ollege was eſtabliſhed for the e ucation of youth, at 

ghbour! n, called Cambridge, which ſoon became a 
— þ and ſumptuary laws were made for reſtraining exceſs 

el, ——— Every regulation, in a word, was adopted for 


: . proſperity a perpetuity to the neu commonwealth, or n a6. of | 


1 — _ as far as regarded themſelves. _ -—_ 
But the populatior ¹ are en. of New England, received faded 


| not uraged any emigration thither, but e ee el 
to induce, ſuch. as. had gone over to remove. Lord Say, in particular having 

| ectlement in the Bahama iſlands, had 
5, one 6 8 . e e in 


of i le wle, is a country where fuch ahr . 


ge takes i its MG now the year 1638. Teo years before the geveral e court gave 


70 ces; and Mr. gore 


Harvard, - worthy miniſter, dying that year, left between ſeven and eight hundred pounds to 
the ſame. uſe. This induced the general equrt to give to the ſchool the name of Harvard Olltge, 


1his computed, that in two r ety cight ſhips, which we were the whole 1 
chat had arrived in New England before the year. Ku when the firſt emigration ceaſed, that 


| twenty one thouſand two hundred pailengers, men, women, and children, making about ſour 


| thauſard families, bad been tranſported thither. Hätebinſon, chap. i. The whole charge of 


% 


„ many perſons ; their goods; the flock of cattle and proviſions requilite until they 
could ſupport themſelves ; necefſaries for building, artillery, arms, and ammunition, is elti- 
| wated at one hundred and a thoaſand * lerling. . wy Hotchinſor, 55 
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his defigh of peopling i it paſty from New England, which he ts ray os} 14. 
to diſcredit at home, as a country that was naturally barren, and but ill requited Toer. 
the labour of the huſbandman, after tilling the ere with the ſwear of his row. 
Governor Winthrop's letter to lord Say, when informed of theſe particulars, and 
His Jordſhip's anſwer, are equally curious, and ſtrongly mark the character of 
the men and the complexion of the times. The governor repreſented, TRE - - 
ſeemed evident God had choſen New England to plant this people in, and thatii ä 
would be diſpleaſing unto him that this work ſhould be hindered ; yea, that ſuch „ | 
as had been well inclined, if not with their perſons yet with their ſubſtance to 
encourage it, ſhould deſiſt, and obſtruct ir by inſinuating, that there was no poſſibi- 
lity of finding ſubſiſtence there : and he added, that God would never have ſent io 
many of his people to a land that was not fit to maintain them, or which he did 
not mean to mal ſo, through his loving kindneſs. His lordſhip replied, That 
he could not deny great part of what was written, eſpecially the evidence of God's 
owning: his people in the country of New England; but it was a place, he al. 
ledged, appointed for a preſent refuge only, and a better ne . now N 
out, they ought all to remove thither *. . = 
Lord Say's deſcription of the ſoil of New England, as then 2 a not 
| atogerher _— Pn ant labour” was neceſſary to clear a ſpot of ground 
paſture planters never uſed fuch manure as could 
heart, er found Ae three or four years culture, they ex- 
ngth of the ſoil, and were obliged to attempt new improvements. 
is diſcouraged many s, who were ready to remove to the Bahamas, 
hee 1 was brought that the Spaniards had diſpoſſeſſed lord Say and his 
aſſociates, of all their ſettlements in thoſe iſlands; The New England people 
bleſſed themſelves, that they were not to the jealouſy of ſuch powerful 
bw 3 ound} nor er lgroads of ſuch inveterate enemies of their religion: and 
liament in their favour, encouraged them to perſevere in 
zbduing cheir oi ſoil, that they might tranſmit to their poſtericy thoſe poſ- 
they had acquired, and thoſe” civil and religious privileges, for 
which they had dune fo much, and Rruggled io had, amid a wildernls filled 7 
The reſolution of the parliament being cranſmirced to the governor of Maffachu- . 1 
ſets Bay, was ordered by the court to be entered upon the public records, and is as 
follows: — Whereas the. plantations i in New E Kugland have, by the bleſſing of 
ighty, ſperous ſucceſs, without any public charge to this 


0 Hubbard, M. S. Hift. Hutchinson, 1 i. Mr. Winthrop and lord Say appear to hare 
been ſincere enthuſiaſts ; yet, in the preſent caſe, they make religion as perſectiy ſubſervient to 
FF it-osly for the purpoſe. From ſimilar ap- 
pearances, certain writers have that Oliver Cromwel, Sir Henry Vane, and others, 
were -mere-impoſtors. But the will judge otherwiſe ; be will ſee the difficulty of ſup. 
porting a borrowed character; 27 all men 10 apply to the paſſions and 
_ prejudices of thoſe whom they want to govern reap and to _ oa: * e 
which would have moſt — themſelves. $35 3 

IM bo - 3 i : | _ tate, 
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| BOOK IV. "Kare; and are now likely to prove very happy for the propagation of the goſpel 
| ＋ D. $042. 
; \ thoſe plantations, and the encouragement of the planters to proceed in their un- 
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whatſoe ver, merchants or others, ſhall be exported out of this kingdom of Eng- 
. growth of thoſe colonies, ſhall be from thence imported hither ; or ſhall be 


from paying and yielding any cuſtom, ſubſidy, taxation, or other duty for the 


der: Whereas the civil wars and diſſentions in our native country, through 


in many places of government in America; ſome profeſſing themſelves for the 


or ſedition a 


* under the civil government of the parliament, which Perfectly corref- 
airy with their own 3 e * were leſs compliant in * | 


"> Mail. Rec. 


| however, to be remembered, that Virginia and Barbadoes reſiſled the authority of the parliament, 


land to ſome other cauſe than a ſenſe of dependence upon the parent flate ; 2 the r . 
_. in — very 2 ſhewed a Ps to 3 No 
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in thoſe parts, and very beneficial and commodious to this kingdom and nation; 
the commons now aſſembled in parliament, do for the better advancement of | 


eertaking, ordain, That all merchandizing goods, that, by any perſon or perſons 
land into New England to be ſpent, uſed, or employed there; or being of the 


laden or put on board any ſhip: or veſſel for neceſſaries in paſſing to and fro; and 
all and every the owner or owners thereof ſhall be freed and diſcharged of and 


ſame, either inward or outward; either in this kingdom or New England, or in 
any port, haven, creek, or other place whatſoever, until 2 Houſe af Cons 
Mall take further order therein to the contrary *.” _ 

In return for this mark of favour from the prevailing power in ; the 3 
country, the general court of the Maſſachuſets colony paſſed the ona Or- 


the ſeditious words and carriages of many evil affected perſons, cauſes diviſions 
King, and others for the Parliament, 1 conkidering that the Parliament _ ; 
ſelves profeſs that they ſtand for the — and parliament againſt the malignant pa 
piſts and delinquents in that kingdom Þ : it is therefore ordered, That what 5 
fon ſoever ſhall by word, writing, or action, endeavour to diſturb our peace, 
directly or indirectly, by drawing a party, under pretence that he is for the King 
of England, and ſuch as join with him, againſt the Parliament, ſhall be ao- 
counted as an offender of a high nature againſt the commonwealth, and to be 
proceeded with, either copitally or otherwiſe, according to the quality and de- 
gree of his offence ; provided always, that this ſhall not be extended againſt any 
merchant-ſtrangers and ſhipmen that come hither merely for matter of trade or 

merchandiſe, albeit they ſhould come from any of thoſe parts that are in the. 
hands of the King and ſuch as adhere to. him nat the Parliament, carrying. 
themſelves here quietly, and free from raving or NG any landen, unn, 
us as aforeſaid 7. 5 
But though the people of Ne- England — 5 ry mk math to ac- 


4 This icy PRE is 3 and ie 
t Hatchinſon, chap. i. from the Maſſ. Rec. Nocbisg len thaw foch 8 fays this au- 
thor, could be expected from the dependent ſtate of a colony on its mother country. It ought, 


till compelled by force to yield. We muſt therefore aſcribe the ready acquieſcence of New Eng- 
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Ir. Cotton, miniſter of Bs EY 


ons matters ; for although letters came to 


puritan nobility, many of the principal members of the houſe of commons, 


and the principal miniſters of the party, to call them, or fome of them, if 


all could not come, to aſſiſt in the aſſembly of divines at Welt winſter, none of 
them went. Such of the magiſtrates and miniſters as were near Boſton met to- 
gether, and moſt of them were of opinion, that it was 2 call of God: but M. 
Hooker did not like the buſineſs ; and thought, with his uſual wiſdom and mo- 
deration, that it was Tor a  juffcient call to go a thouſand leagues, with no other 
view- but to confer” on matters of church government, about Which they | 
were already agreed among themſelves; Mr. Davenport thought other wiſe; 
but his congregation e only one miniſter,” would not ſpare him. Mr.“ 
Cotton thought it's clear tall i and would have undertaken the voyage, if others 
would have accompanied him 0 But other letters ſoon arrive 
zealot, who was now preparing for the preſs'a © Vindication of Congrega-- 
tional 

thren in general reaſon to apprehend, what really hap pened, chat the aſſembly at 
Weſtminſter would eftabliſh the preſbyterian mode of worſhip and church go- 
vernment; and as they were determined to adhere to their own mode, in defiance 
of the powers of darkneſs and the rulers of - go world, all e of 'Þ going to 
England for ſuch a purpoſe were laid aſide rg. 

This neglect, however, gave no offence to the ie parliament, many of. en 
and Cromwell among others, were friends to the congregational, or independent 
made of church government. But there is one peculiarity in the character of 

New. England congregationaliſts, which might have been ſuppoſed to render 
m obnoxious to the parliament, and hich in itſelf 
cable; namely, that cruel. ſpirit of perſecution which prevailed among them, 
in direct eontradiction to the principles of tha ſame ſect in the mother country, 
and which led them to believe it to be for the glory of God, to take away tho 
lives of his rational creatures, for maintaining tenets different, only in trifles, 
from what they profeſſed themſelves . Perhaps the reaſon why that ſpirit never 
ſhewed itſelf. among the independents in England might be, becauſe they were 
never in full poſſeſſion of the civil power: for although Cromwell een 


them more than any LOA a, | . never e his Wed 1 pig and 
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. Nat chap i 1.5 4, i „ J 
5 Several perſons — came 1 55 ed 4 in Ie Bd a eee Gps e * 
© to ſet up pre/dyterian government, under the authority of the aſſembly at Weſlminſler; but a 
New England afſembly, the general court, ſoon ſput them to the rour.” © Hill. Maſſachuſer's - 
Bay, chap. i. Yet ſome reſpeQable authors ſeem to conſider the New England people as preſoy- 
_ terians, and aſcribe the preſent diſturbances to the turbulent humour, and by a new blunder, *the 


republican principles of that ſet: See «An Aldreſs to * Britiſh Government; o 4 Subje& ol ; 
preſent Concern, 1776,” | To ent 4:5; 


1 That ſpirit ſufficiently appears from ſeveral inſtances already noticed," ane we ſhall afterwards : 
have occaſion to ſee it more fully 8 +: 
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appears to be inexpli-— 


chA. H. 
Mr. Hooker of Hertford, and Mr. Davenport of Newhaven, ſigned by all the AD. 


on 


which made this 


Churches,“ alter his opinion. Theſe letters gave him and the bre- 
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3 W * e enemy to ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical matters ; nor. durſt fie 
_- -- 55 have conferred it upon them, had he even been fo diſpoſed, the preſbyterian 
bon: * party being always 100 conſiderable to have permitted ſuch an innovation 
. 13 „ Be chat however as it may, it is certain chat the people of New - England were 
. permitted to perſecute their diſſenting brethren, and to enjoy their civil and reli- 
gious liberties, without fear or reſtraint, for a period of twenty years; during 
- which commerce, induſtry, and population flouriſhed, and its . lettle- 
ments attained to a very high degree of 
But although the New - England colonies were in no danger FOR the ive. | 
powers in the mother-country, amid revalutions which entirely ſubyerted both 
its civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, their ſituation in regard to their Ame · 
rican neighbours, prevented them from ſinking into a ſtate of . 
and their own domeſtic diſſentions, and religious broils, from taſting tha 
which might have been expected from a well regulated government, and a ſober 
- induſtrious people e in the purſuit of the ſame objects. The Indians on 
their back, and Ln fide, made conſtant warchfulneſs 
neceſſary. In order to provide. againſt. theſe. dangers, four of the colonies, - 
. namely. Maſſachuſets Bay, ol Aden Connecticut, and Newhayen +, enter- 
ed into a political confederacy for theit mutual defence and ech dec 
cipal articles of which were, that the United Colonies of New. Eng 

into a firm and perpetual _—_ ffenſive and * 

8 ze an} ſeparate icti 


- 


ak inn, ... ara Wcack-coloage> ahas- 
two commiſſioners from each. — being church members, ſhall meet 
annually, and conclude upon matters of 8 eee d e 


lative to the 1 obje of the confederacy f. 


* 


. 0 e «ich reſpee to ne 1 counten ed dara by the or 
thoſe-in New England, bat alſo by chat ſpirit which. diſcovered. itſelf among their preſbyterian 
brethren, from whom they d lice, except in regard to government, wheo preſbytery was 


ellabliſhed i in Eogland. Nothing ve them ſo much offence as the propenſity of many in tha 
parliament to tolerate the proteſlan cloBarics, Such ach indulgence, they exclaimed, made the church 


of Chriſt reſemble Noah's . and rendered 1 a receptacle for all unclean beafts. They in- 

| fiſted that the leaſt of Chriſt's truths was ſoperior to all political conſideration : and they me- 
naced all their opponents with the fame 2 perſecution, under which they themſelves had 
+ groaned, why ö nn. Roſtworth, Vol. 3 


vol. IV. 

1 8 of Rbode-Ifland pure to have joined, wich we ref 2 | | 1 ; 
refuſed to admit commithovers from that colony. Hatchinſon ount 
the e n De | 


i and after being baniſhed a 
in — 40: eſtabliſh;a ſettlement with his | 
+ of a gtant from che Indians. The Maſſachuſets 80 
that this gn ns; 


within that juriſdiction i 
ined to Charleſtown, 
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»» Hatchinſon; chap, . Gorto) e en e e him and hi. 8 
ting in to the nngjot vore ef the cut, whether - they ſhould live or die; and that God i in . 
e ordered it by 2.mgzority. of two voices only i in favour of their yves. 


Todians, pain of. death, 
ent x6 Engtind; wert ne obr /2n-order from ahbe Gal of Warwick, gorernor in 
chlef, the lord high admital aud ootinifiouers appointedby the parlihment for the Engliſh planta- 

tous in Amerira, directed to the toternor and aſſiſtants of the | 

-anfl inbabitants in New. . that the ſaid Gorton and his followers might be permitted 3 

joy their lands in; Naraganſet Bay; and notwithſtanding ſeveral remonſtrances in the name of the 
united colonies, it was Bnally recommended to chem, not oulyto ſuffer the Goytoults: 

| . them wich protection and 'aſliſtance, | whilſt they ſuould de 
mean themſelves peaceably.” Hubbard, They gave to their ſetilement, in honour of their ba. 


ſoon after w 


tron, the name of Warwick, which it retains to hit day. le e nee 
| | * 1 y : 
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a. D. 1645. | Era into 3 — dhe Au Corno n | poor 1 omann 18 j 
pPooſed to have prevailed with the ovmmon people againſt right; = and mae 4 
fluence had ſome ſway with the m a giſtrates. 


ou to FR perſon,” in wh 
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and affable aeg, who ca 
-rentees, and afterwards ſettled at 
had always amuſed himſelf" W 
1575 8 55 5 Avery 
ſcheme for petitions from foch as 


e, in the denten of 
| wes — ———— colo- 
nies and to Parliament, if theſe petitions were rejected. The two firſt of the Maſſa- 
chuſets petioners were Samuel Maverick and Robe Mr. Mavetick be- 
charter, ann a freeman before the 


ing in the cqlom at mw ere of the 
„ aw confining freedom only as —.— was in force; 
1 * . — * 


5 ing an epiſe 
gentleman juſt come froth the 


« unveriry of Padua, 
Aud was ee E: docto 


| verniment; a6 3 
hs ; 2 | 


4 


"churches in the country, 
for knowledge, and members of cliurches; . 
civil liberty and freedom might be forthwith g gra 
that all the members of the church of 
life or converſation, might be 9 6e che pri 
New England; or if theſe civil and religious privileges were e fed, 8 that 
might be exempted e of the im- 
A -prefies made of themſelves, their children, and ſervants into the militia +. 
The werner and great Pan of the colony were much offended at this be 
« Wie and the p were required e eee They urged their 
- Light of bent but were that told, 1 were not accuſed for petitioning, but 
and ſeditious expreſſions. A vas aceordingly drawn up 
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52 * Hutchinſon, chap. i. from s MS. in in his poſſeſſion, and 
be, . chap. i. 
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1 larger dane in keller lind Ne 
. ne 


Vinthrop, who was then depury- l — 
in pro ; the petitioner: the party in favour of them 
ntereſt as to obtain « vote requiring bim to anſwer in public to * 

et ene im. He accordingly deſcended from the bench, in 
order to clear his conduct at the ay - which: he did to the ſatisfaction of all pe. 
ſent. After being honourably acquitted, he reſumed his ſeat upon the bench, oy 
made the ene — which, conſidered in a general way, is admirable 
utter and form, though the propriety of applying it ta the 
vlar may be queſtioned, as the petitioners were neither rioters nor 

— vor men bo had otherwiſe violated the public peace. 
Gentlemen, eee. ] will not look back to the paſt pro 
court, nor to the pe rlons 
accuſed, and that I am now: --publicly acquitted; but give me leave to lay ſome- 
thing on this occaſion, that may ſerve to rectify the opinion of the prople n 
whom theſe diſtempers of the ſtate have ariſen. The queſtio 

: vent hace en e. late ere nere ack the \magitrc 


tin 


gorern you — to God's Jaws: anc our own, to 8 beſt . our r ill: if 
| we commit errors not willingly,, but for want of ſkill, you oi 

wich us. Nor would I have you miſtake your own. liberty. Tbere is a üb ee in 
g ber we . We were bre to lane; or ine Such a is incon- 


and eee n 2. 40 re. 


. * 
f 2353 


„The petitio ? to the ers for em in Raglan, but! ir 7 
was not t allowed 3 intelligence beiog received that ſome of them intended to go home wich - 
| a complaint, their papers were ſeized, and among them was found a petition to the right honour- 


8. eder a 
ought therefore to bear 


ing his nl mec. ; and 4 having ,the encfir-of the laws of bis country. - This 4 
contend for, atthe hazard of your lives: but this is very con- 


a XN. 
* * * 


eee CHAP. in- 
— 1 


A. P. 11 


A I 
3 


proce . thi 
therein concerned: I am ſatisfied, that Las publicly 2 


aHle the earl of Warwick and others inveſted with that high truſt, ſrom about twenty five non- 


freemen, for themſelves and many thouſands more, in which they repreſent, That, from the 


- pulpite, they had been reproached and branded with the names of deſtroyers of churches and con:- . 


mon wealths, and called Hamans, Judaſes, ſons of Korah, &c. and publicly treated as male- 
factors, when all their crime was a petition to the court. They then proceeded to pray for fettled 


churches in New England, according to the reformation of England; that the law of England might 


be there eſtabliſhed ; and that all Engliſh freebolders might enjoy ſuch privileges there as in Eng- 


land and the other plantations. - Mr. Wioſlow, who had been choſen agent for the colony to 


anſwer Gorton's complaint, was now inſtructed to make defence againſt theſe petitioners, and 
by his prudent wanagement, and eredit with many of the principal perſons then in power, he pre- 
vented any prejudice to the colony from either of theſe applications, PAY wow: . have - 
proved . to iu ee e 3 ff. 
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0 Fs his age. He was a man of virti 
and bodily rength in the public ſer vic 
.A 1 prohibit = He ou UEccec ndi 
"i 4 Hanes of all the magiſtrates, in his uſual office of govern 
Dudley, a gentleman of a fimilar character, in that of depary goverovr.- 
« _ © Theſe two zealots got the other aſſiſtants to join with them in àn uf en 
. àgainſt long —_— of which tliey declared their deteſti | ing p 


he inftroment. © Foraſtnuch — of long hair, a 


him ee Few; years z we 


=. diſlike and teieftation againſt the weari — Sing: — 
—_  - ' civil and unmanly, whereby, men do deform dene roman he 
5 2 _ - modeſt men, and do corrupt good manners: ve mack nerefore ye 
the elders of this juriſdiction, as often as the -y ſhall ſee cauſe, to manifeſt heir e. 
| againſt it in their public adminiſtrations, and to — that the members of f 
_ - their reſpeRive churches be not led therewith; that ſo, ſuch as ſhall prove vb. 
A inate, and will not reform tbemſelves, may have God and man to witneſs againſt 
them +.” A ſew years before, tobacco was prohibited un 
ſmoke of it is compared, by ſome of the New England tl 
the ſmoke of the bottomleſs pit; but ſome of the clergy fell into the practice c 
=. ſmoking, and tobacco, by an act of government, was ſet at liberty 7. 
EE I!] 1650, was ſettled a diſpute which had long fabliſted between the colony of 
= - 5 Newhaven and the Dutch. They had a deſign, as already obſerved, to have 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Connecticut river, and to have prevented the Engliſh from 


: 1 obtaining any footing there; and ſoon after Mr. Eator and his company ſat down 
at Newhaven, ve Du ch eharged dem wien enero hments, N i they them- 
uhh Hobs ate * Sit fix or Joey kindred pounds 3 r, which te corned inne 

0 money, and embarked his all to promote the ſettlement of New ESTgd; 


— ” . + « The 'third month, 16th day, 1649. Jo. Endicot, governor, Thomas Dodley, deputy- 
| | Tl governor, Rich. Bellivgham, Richard Saltohitall, Increaſe Nowell, William Hibbins, "Thomas 
f ; Flint, Rob. Bridges, Simon Bradftreet, affilancs.” Harvard College Records. % I have often 
wondered,“ fays Hutchinſon, that the text in Leviticus, 7 Pall not rum the corner of year 
ba, wis never brought againſt mort hair. The rule in New England was, that hone ſhou!d 
wear their hair below their ears, In à clergyman It was ſaid to be the greater offence: , they were, 
75 4 . manner, required to go ä auriùus. Hiſt Maſſachuſets * chap. i. | 
. 1010. | 
. ſelves 


tel complains, wer eee the ſerlewents 10 Milford, 1, Son, and. 5 55 

the ry contiguous 10 that river, is much to be-queſtion- W 

to it, and e cnpelied the ee then had bern able ; ag chis. C 
while eee ee er eee eee e ay gat Hartford, the Dutch „„ 

mor, er ker dae zame thither xopoſals in writings 

Hated ing the day on which they were delivered: 


ſon's — — . 5 5 - 
within the juriſdiftion of the — — 3 | 1 


fuſed to t ent i 
price. if the Bngliſh would erben fling the bart ; 
conte that he ſhould d e Connecticut, but — — give op dere own: 
right to date at Hartford. {Afr vera days es; in meſſages, the matters in 155 


colonies, One 
men wh believed te rel (FT: 


felicity of mankind.” The - 7 : 


_ Chriſtianity was of ſuch-import 101 
nothing to them about it. The Engliſh replied, that they were + a 
not done it fooner; and that they were not willing to liſten © to, >. divine. — ig W 
This, however, was not univerſally the caſe. Several of the Indians w wins" ·&¶ͤ1⸗K : 1 
taken as ſervants into Engliſh families, | had attained to ſome knowledge of the „ — 
Chriſtian doctrines, and ſeemed to be af | ught con- . - 


cerning a future ſtate of exiſtence, and — of the 2 diſpleaſure. John 
ing a future ſtate of exiſte 5 0 Engliſh . 


ſagamore of the Maſſachuſets Indians, would ſometimes, * = 
their God, exclaiming in his imperfect ſpeech, Much Ker; men, much good = 
God land when. he was on his death bed, he ſent” for à neighbouring 0 
miniſter, and deſired him to teach his ſon to know the Gyd of he eee alter . Pi b 
he was dead +. a 3 e I, 
Mention has aicidy been ade of Wequall the Pequod, who pr — % " | =, 
embrace Chriſtianity 3 but che firſt inſtance of an FOOT uy haps of l 
1 Al. —— : — 5 3 _— | a 3 e e 1 2 
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ning a 2 real Chriſtian, was "that of Hiacoomes, at we degree in 
the Fear 1643. Under ithe inſtruct :ipect; 
4 nn | ae a rae of thas —— ueGias laces 
E ions, and became himſelf a preacher.among his 0 own, ap San 
„ 5 ena the : al court of the Maſſachuſets paſſed, in 
5 . a646, an at for caring the goſpel iche as N and it was at the ſame time 
| | | - elders: how it might be beſt done. A viſit was ac- 
idian; work. ee ont for . 
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enten — eee at = the world tobe be 
all men oO then entetet conver 18 
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„„ 5 Seen of the (Goſpel, ada Indians in New England,” — were 
the x cot 2 1 — the Maſſachuſet's xx mpeg: _ 
erica,” app himſelf, 1 n | 
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y great nm of ah Iadian elbe, 3 
ä bot 23 wog ef cheſe ae now exctinct, ood — 
s of ſucceeding m ; the gol bs made mary ee 
. e 8 8 3 $78 „ Gu | 
*''Colone An nee unn fierwards have occat e enen being preſent at an la- 
a lecture in 1660, takes notice of the 8 queſtions, after thirteen or fourteen years in- 
8 Arndion, In yoor teat ate theſe words, Save JourJebues from this unloward gentration: © In otber 
; ſenptares it flands, Ny dan do. othing of ourſehots. How can this be reconciled Von ſay the 
El | word is the ſword of the Tpitit by which their bearts were pricked: 'how ſhall I take and uſe the 
# ſword of the ſpirit to prick my heart What was the fin of Judas, or how did he ſin in betraying. 
cy ſeeing ir Was. er Prat Wee to thoſe converts wa, * 


K 


EY 7 


= 
© choontives of North Adienics; it will be ſufficient to: 


5 | 3 2 'R 1 0 Py A ADE R rem: 

| ze way,. what meaſures were taken for the adyancement of this £ war ke 
The parliament, in order to promote it, paſſed the following on 
x6 Wheat the commons of England in parliament aſſembled, have received. 
certain intelligence from divers godly miniſters and others in New: England, that 


preach the goſpel to them in their on Indian language, not only of barbarous 
are become civil, but many of them forſaking their accuſtomed charms; and 


ſorceries, and other Satanical deluſions, do now call upon the name of the 


Lord, and give great teſtimony of the power of God drawing them from death 
and darkneſs, to the life and light of the glorious goſpel. of Jeſus Chriſt; which 
appeareth by their lamenting, with tears their miſpent lives ; teaching their chil- 
dren what they are n themſelves; being care ſul to place them in godly 
tamilies and Engliſh ſchools; betaling themſelves to one wife, putting away the 
reſt; and by their 3 — to Almighty God, am and d ee 
their families, expreſſed, in all appearance, with much devotion 
all which conſidered, we cannot but, in behalf of the nation we repreſent, e de 
and give glory to God for the beginning of ſo glorious 4 propagation of the goſpel 


amongſt thoſe poor heathen ; which cannot be proſecuted with that expedition 


as is deſired, ene inſtruments be encouraged and maintained to purſue i it; 
zools and cloathing be pre wided;- and many ther neceſſaries: be it therefore 
preſent parliament, That, for the furthering of ſo good a work, 

Me ſhall be a penis in England RR of fixteen ae namely, a a 
preſident, treaſurer, and fourtcen aſſiſtants; and be it alſo enacted, That a general 


ctters at the ſame time were publiſhed from the two univerſities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, calling upon all the miniſters of the realm, to ſtir up their congre- 

gations to a liberal contribution. for * neee of ſo ere an een 
taking. Jo 


The ehe of Maſſachuſcts 9 „ endy obſerved, claimed the country a 


K £ $176 


3 Ges L OT was made to tho collection i in Wie and the FTI of the mib. | 
was repreſented as a mere pretence to draw money from men of pious minds. * went on ſo 


flowly at firſt, that an attempt was made to raiſe a ſom out of the army. Such favor 
were however publiſhed, from time to time; of the ſucceſs of the miſhon, that, at the Reſiora- 
tion, the corporation was poſſeſſed of fix or ſeven hundred pounds per annum; which bejog- 
derived from the eſtabliſhment of the parliament, was in danger of being loſt : but through the in- 
tereſt cf ſome weil-diſpoſed perſons, among whom was the celebrated Mr. Boyle, a new charter 
Was obtained, and the eſlate ſecured. Mr. Boyle was choſen, and continued many years gover.. 
nor, and the commiſſioners of the united colonies were the correſj pondents in New England, until 


the charter was. vacated, After that zra, commiſſioners were ſpecially appointed by the Corpora=- 


tion, conſiſting of the principal gentlemen of the civil order, or of the clergy of New England 3 
and vacancies by death or otherwiſe, haye been from time to time filled up, until the preſent time. 
Hutchinſon, chap. i. Perhaps no fand of this nature, adds he, was ever more faithfally applied 


io the purpoſes for which it was EA. SY 
3 | extended: 


d vers of the heathen natives, through the pious care of ſome godly Engliſh, Who 


jon be made, for the purpoſes aforeſaid through all England and Wales“ 
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15 Geng its members and its conveniences, a propoſal was made to the inhabitants 
by Cromwell, their great patron, immediately after the conqueſt of Jamaica, inviting 


+ 4 b& che head and not the tail,” it was perfelly in ne 1 ly 


ſect of fanatical enthuſiaſts, now a very 
Fox, born at Drayton in Lancaſhire, | in 1624. of. Fre: s the fon ol a weaver, 


and were indulged with all the privileges they deſired. A few families only re- 
moved; yet Cromwell was ſo far from harbouring reſentment againſt the bre- 


ſachuſets government was ſeverely reproached by them with a violent e means, in 


WE. rH 15 11 1 8 rok 1 or AM E 47 rc * 


xtendec 10 the of Main; pry as e utmoſt cons - 
0 
were ſent to ſummon the inhabitants of Kittery to come in and own their 
to the Maffachuſets colony, as of right belonging to them. The 


people aceorllingly aſſembled, agreed to ſurrender, and ſubſcribed an inſtru. 
ment of ſubmiſſion, The ſame was done at Acamenticus, now York, and alſo 
at Wells, Saco, and Cape Porpoiſe, Larger privileges were granted to the in- 
habicants of theſe 
amn 


plantations, than to thoſe” of the other parts of the Maſſa- 
t: they were all admitted freemen upon taking the oath ; 
5 1 ——— as we have had occaſion to no- 

, except ſuch as were church members. The province of Main was made 
a county, by the name of Yorkſhire ; and henceforth the towns ent Weir de- 
r ee 1 court at Boſton *; ny 
While the colony of Mafſſachuſets Bay was thus cuba ina alin. 


them to go and people that iſland : and it appears by ſeveral original letters, that he 

had this meaſure much at heart. e foreſaw that the Weſt-India planters would 

raiſe eſtates far ſu to thoſe of the inhabitants of the northern colonies ; and 

ough a mere worldly conſideration was weden agg ie 5 
anied with the completion of a divine promiſe, that 


aim mum, yet when 


it with the other-conſideration. - But all was inſufficient to make 
the 2 of New England quit a country where they could live confortably, 


thren on account of this refuſal, that the famous navigation act which bore ſo 
bard upon Virginia and the Weſt India iſlands, was never extended to the New- 
colonies during the protectorſhip. They were not only indulged in 
their trade to all parts; but that extraordinary privilege of having their goods 
ported into England free from all cuſtom, which other ſubjects were liable to 
Pay, ſeems to have been continued until the reſtoration +. 5 
Become wanton from proſperity, and proud of the protection of che ruling 
powers, the people of New England renewed their perſecutions againſt a new 
peaceable and moderate ſet of men, 
known by the name of Quakers. The founder of this ſect was one George 


© Although the greater part of the LON of 8 piovince of Main a were 1 * ght io . to 
this ſubmiſſion 3 yet it appears by the records, which are flill preſerved in the * 0 of the county 
of York, that much oppoſition was made to it by ſome of the principal inhabitants: and the Maſ- 


order to reduce the province. ect FRO: i. 
© Hehinos, * V 1 
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i e demalter; but feeling TRAN er n cur.” 
rowards ſpiritual contemplations than towards / he mechanical | profeiion, | . 1 
he left his maſter, and went about the country 4 n . >; 


doublet, a dreſs which he long affeRted- as well for its 
cheapneſs. That he might wean himſelf entirely from e ray 
he broke off all connection with his friends job family; and leſt habicude | 
ſhould beget new connections, and 1 che ſublimity of his -acrial me. 
ditations, he determined to have no abode. © He frequently Wasn als 1 
dered into the woods, and paſſed whole 1 0 hollow trees, without cc npany, „ 1 
or any other amuſement but his Bible. By another advance in his ſpiritual p EE... 
greſs, he even learned to do without Lint divine compoſition ſelf ; his own  — 
breaft, as he believed, uy full of "os _ nen e lac { guided the . 5 
faced wrinrs.. FER: 

When he had been ſuficiently bend * in 7 own imagination, 1 W 1 
to ſeek proſelytes, that he might communicate to them a en of. that . W 
rit by which he was animated. Proſelytes were eaſily gained 1 
men's affections were turned towards religion, and when the moſt extravagant I 
modes of it were fure to be the moſt popular. All the forms of ceremony in- x 
vented by pride and oſtentation, Fox and his diſciples carefully rejected. Even — 
the ordinary rites of civility were ſpurned, as the nouriſhmentof carnal vanity £7 
and ſelf-conceit. They would . no titles of diſtinction: che name of frien ! 
was the only falutaricg with which they indiferiminately accoſted every one; 
To no perſon would they make a bow, move their hat, or give any ſigns of re- 
verence; and inſtead of that affected adulation introduced into modern tongues, 5 

peaking to individuals as if they were a multitude, they returned to the 1 - 

dimplex of ancient languages, e and thee being the only expreſſions which 
on any conſideration they could be brought . v . Nor were they leſs diſ- 1 
tinguiſhed by the N of their mY Every fuperfluity and ornam. 3 
ed. Even a button to the hat, thoogh ſometimes uſeful, yer | _ 
noc being always . was rejected with horror and deteſtation. 5 ff.. 
The violent enthuſiaſm of this new ſect, like all high paſſons, excited ſuch a , 
degree of ſenſibility in the nervous ſyſtem, as 'threw the preachers into co! 
| ſions. ; and hence they received the deglathitiitiont' of quakers.” No n ever 
carried farther their hatred of ceremonies, forms, rites, and poſitive inſtitutions. 
Even baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, b 


all other ſects believed to be i interwoven 
with the very vitals of Chriſtianity, were duds 


* 


infülly rejected by the quakers: 
the very ſabbath they profaned; the holineſs of the churches pa dd: . | „ 
and would give to thoſe ſacred edifices no other appellation bens 7F7:20 
ſbopi, or ſteeple: houſes. No prieſts were admitted in their ſect; Every one = R -: " Tp 
received from immediate illumination a character much fuperior,to the ſacerdotal, 
When they met for divine worſhip, each roſe up in his place, and delivered the 
extemporary inſpirations of the ſpirit. Women were alſo admitted to teach the I. 
brethren, and were conſidered as proper vehicles to convey the diftates of the EE 
Holy Ghoſt, with whom ue one Was ſuppoſed to * Py filled. Some _ 
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to hard labour; fed on brad 
male and ſemale: his Wakons difipared ; and after ſome time, ke, was contented io come out 


Miſcellany, yd. TL" 
| the Great God to the Great Turk. 


_ diſmiſſed. New Eng. Judged by G. Biſnop. Little w thas loch a woman ventured 
_— the 1 9 015 . of e. 


Leer prevail o der dae ee f 
. in 90 n 1 one of 


hem bravely periſhed in the experiment. A female quaker came naked into 
the church where the Protector fat ; being moved by the ſpirit, as ſhe ſaid, to 


appear as a ſign-to the people. A number of them fancied that the renovation 


of all things had commenced, and that cloaths were to be rejected, together with 
other ſuperfluities. From the fervour of their zeal they broke into churches, 


diſturbed public worſhip, and harraſſed the miniſter and the audience wich - 


railing and reproaches. When carried before a magiſtrate they refuſed him all 


teyerence, and treated him with the ſame familiarity as if he had been their 
equal. Sometimes they were thrown into mad-houſes, the proper place for ſuch 


fanatics, and ſometimes 1 into priſons; ſometimes they were ar ſometimes 
pilloned 7. 
But if, amid the great * which v was « then — to for many feftsi in ithe 


mother country, the quakers ſuffered perſecution, and were doomed to ignomini- 
ous puniſhments 4, what could they expe in New England, where the {lighteſt 
deviation from the eſtabliſhed worſhip was accounted criminal ? Nothing ſurely | 


but death: and they courted the crown of martyrdom, with an avidity to 


which hiſtory affords no parallel. In July 1656, Mary! Fiſher and Ann Auſtin, 


two female quakers, arrived at Boſton from Barbadoes I; and a few weeks after, 


en nine more nnd "0 cater of different ws. and eren 5 A were 


1 One 187 — e a 1 — 7 —5 . for blaſphemy, or r rathe n 5 ae xtefor- 
Kip, was very rudely treated. He fancied that he Wade was transformed into Chriſt, an d was 
become the real Saviour of the world. In conſequence of this phrenzy, he endeavoured to imi- 


tate many ations of the Meſſiah related in the evangeliſts, As he bore a reſemblance to the com- 
mon pictures of Chriſt, he allowed his beard to grow in a like form: he raiſed perſons from the 


dead; was miniſtered unto by women ; and entered Briſtol mounted on a horſe, perhaps 


from the difficulty of finding an als, his diſciples ſpreading their garments before him, 
aud crying, © Hoſanna to the Higheſt !——— Holy holy, is the Lord God of Sabbaoth P'=—— 


When carried before a magifirate, he would give no other anſwer to all queſtions but 


4 Thou haſt faid it.” ——Surpriling as it may now appear, the parliament thought the matter 


deſerved their attention, and ſpent near ten days in inquiries and debates about this fanatic. 


Thurloe, vol. V. At laſt they condemned him to be pilloried, whipped, burned in the face, and 
10 have his tongue bored through with a red hot iron. Ibid. All theſe ſeverities he bore with the 


uſual patience of enthuſiaſts, but e ſequel” fpoiled all, He was ſent to Bridewell ; - confined 


water; and debarred all intercourſe with his diſciples, 


an ordinary man, and to return to his uſual occupations. —Whitlocke, n — 42 
| Mary Fiſher travelled 2s | far as 1 and coming near the hdd vizier's tent, he 

a man to inform him, that there was an Engliſh woman had ſomething to declare from 
She was introduced, delivered her meſſige, and was eivilly 


brought 
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it doped "the God E m thicher : 2 aufer, after a pauſe, chat aer had * 5.165 4 
the ſame call Abraham had to go out of his country. To other queſtions they ; _ 
gave rude and contemptuous anſwers. The courrphges the ſentence of baniſhment : a 
_ againſt them all; and ordered them to be committed to priſon, until the ſhip 1 in v 
which they came, alſo deſtined to carry them away, ſhould be ready to fail '*.” ä—v— 
As there was at this time no ſpecial proviſio F by law for the We K on 
R quakers, they came within a colony law againſt heretics in general: but at the 9 - = 
next meeting of the general court, an act paſſed, Taying a penalty of one hundred t 
pounds upon the maſter of any veſſel, who ſhould bring a known quaker to any ä 
part of the Mafſachuſets colony, and requiring him to give a ſecurity that he EE: 
would carry ſuch ' perſon” back again; the quaker to be immediately ſent to = „ 1 
houſe of correction, , whipped weiky rt e _ kept to hard” labour until! uo Og 1 
1 on. A penalty alſo laid upon ſueh — VVV 
—— — like ſum for diſperſing ent and ſevere penalties for defeng. 
ing their heretical opinions. Next year an additional law was made, by which 4a. M—}y 
perſons were ſubjected to the penalty of forty ſhillings for every hours W 1 
ment given to any known quaker:; and every quaker, for each offence, as far as two,. 1 
| after the firft conviction, if a man, was to loſe an ear, and if a woman, to 8 „„ 
whipped: For a third offence, both men and me yo: have: their tongues 
through with ade nen erſon in 21d beci | 
in the colony, was fubjefted! to the like apy The year followi JJ 
th juriſdiQtion of the olony - 


5 


* 


Stephenſon; Mary Dye ad Nicholas l E 
The firſt gave no account of bimſelf. 8 
diſturbance in the congre Boſton, a ledged h 
thoſe whom the world called Pra ang and declared, hath being at u. arge neat 
Skipton, in 1. ckſhire,” i * 2 n nothing, but hear a; ence nice 
clared that ee from Iſlan iſit tl he quakers f cen ihe me ef l 
their religion which ſhe — eee and that the light within her ä— 
was the es Dari came from Barnſtaple, entered the court _ his hat * I - 
The jury found them ali quakers; Robin w 83 n & . 
ab uſing the court, and was baniſled wich ho el pies of death $. Patience „„ 
Scot, a girl of about ten years of age, was brought to trial at the ſame time. 
She came from Providence; and profeſſing herſelf to be one of thoſe whom the „ 
world in ſcorn call alen, had been committed to priſon. The record in regard 8 3 
. to her ſtands thus : $7.56 T he court duly: Saane the malice of, e 400 EJ 


5 1 bon de Rec. of ths Superior Court. - 4 ny: got ee ee RO . „ 
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. n nor unde tanding the princi- 
bv”; | judge 2 eee 1 


genera In for — — Thin baniſhment, and — to ſafer death. 

1 | The two firſt were executed without further delay; but Mary Dyer 

* „ prieved, at the interceſſion of her ſon, on condition that ſhe ſhould Aren, 

| ns | juriſdict ion within forty-cight hours. She was carried to the gallows, and ſtood 

with a rope about her neck while the others were hanged. Yer was ſhe ſo infa. 
iter wars co return, and her judges were ſo unfecling as to hurry ſuch 2 

pi „„ ac to execution. Wind ock Chriſtopherſon, who had declared in court, that 

˙ | the Seip is not the word of God, was alſo. ſentenced to die for returning 

„ 3 nent. Ne is fa the court to conſider, what they had 


; Ku ine wy * the laſt man,“ ſaid he, „that was 
2 om; and if you have power to take 

e daid p ple of. life in ten of his ſervants, 
5 ä ; chat you may be torment upon tor. 
. „„ judg 4 that with the pir -wbich they called the 
| 3 their miniſters ere nene 

| ; T2" vB 55 .d 197 Wee SG 10; n 
ire and — r Thomas 

oſtan, with a couple of glafs bottles 
| , theatened, Thus will the I So. 
3 ä nur face: be- 
15 1 . e , eo: Lo. ws = ; 941 85 = 
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1 a „ * 1 Hunhjgſon, ds [Biſhop — they. cut An. U car of one Holders and. of use 
| -__- ,cihers in priſon ; and tha: Catherine Scott, mother of Patience Scott, reproyipg them. far a deed 
on of darkneſs, they whipped ber ten firipes, thou h they allowed her to be otherwiſe of Mane 
. converſation, and well bred; ny: a miniſter's a pages! rs New Eng. Jedes. 

"- Hatchiaſon, chap. Rh 55 12 Vs £3.53 . 3 e & l 
n 8 . pt this 5 ſaid, if the hae did ſtir op any. of his 
= | - daughter: to be a „gn of the nakedneſs of others, e x 0 Keg per 0 modeſt. 
| | woman s N 3 bur the Lord muſt be obeyed. R. — a ; 
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of maniacs; ' the greater part of whom required ouly © 
0 be brought to the right uſe of their ſenſes. 105 
a The New England brethren were ſenſible, that when n had 9 chem 


iner ent and diebe 


the bounds of juſtice and humanity ; and they endeavoured to ſupport 


| 2 3 


— bf 4 
; 


Cap. 1. Fo 


A. D. 1660. | 


T their proceedings by ſome texts out of the Old Teſtament. © If thy brother 


entice thee to ſerve other Gods, thou ſhalt ſurely put him to death ;” =o 4 for 
ſpeaking lies in the name of the Lord, his father ſhall thruſt him through, wheh 


he prophefieth.” The example of Solomon was alſo urged, who firſt laid Shimei 


under reſtraint, and then for his breach, put him to death. How far fuch pious : 


ts might have carried them is uncertain, as the Quakers daily multiplied, - 


1 frequently returned from baniſhment, had not a ſtop been put to theſe holy 2 


violences by a new revolution in the government of the mother- country. 


Cromwell was no more. Enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and fanaticiſm, which ks 
poſed his character; factions, rebellions, and proſcriptions, the conſequences of 
his ambition, were all buried with him, and England had the proſpect of calmer 


days. Charles II. had reaſcended the throne of his anceſtors, and monarchy was 
reſtored. Nothing but a total change of manners, he was ſenſible, could mane the 


tranquillity of his government : he therefore endeavoured to introduce among his 
ſubjects a ſocial turn, a taſte for convivial pleaſures, gallantry, amuſements, 


and every thing that might baniſh thoſe ſour and malignant humours which had 
engendered ſuch confuſion ; and as it was ſufficiently evident from pat experience, 


that gravity is very diſtin& from wiſdom, formality from virtue, and hypocriſy 


from religion, the melancholy auſterity of the fanatics fell into diſcredit together 


with their principles. Not the dreadful handwriting upon the wall was more 


alarming to the prince whom it informed, that the kingdom was departed 
from him,“ than this intelligence to the New England brethren. It diſconcerted 
all their ſchemes of power and perſecution: they had even reaſon to apprehend 


| a perſecution themſelves for cron A as no doubt was entertained but 


epiſcopacy would be re-eſtabliſhed. 5 
Meantime the humanity of Charles dickated an ers requiring, that a ſtop 
ſhould be put 
Quakers, and that ſuch as were obnoxious ſhould be ſent to England; and although 
the people of New England were little diſpoſed to acknowledge the force of 
orders from the crown, controlling the laws of the colonies, they prudently com- 
plied with the inſtruction *. The laws againſt Quakers were ſuſpended, fo far as 
reſpected corporal puniſhments, until farther notice; and the decent and orderly 


behaviour of that ſect, which took place ſoon after this ferment, has rendered the 


revival of ſuch laws unneceſſary. 


Notwithſtanding this inſtance of obedience to the royal mandate, evidently the 


to all capital or corporal puniſhment of thoſe of his ſubjects called 


effect of fear more than of love, a variety of circumſtances conſpire to prove 


the diſaffection of the people of New England to their new ſovereign, if not 
their averſion to the reſtoration of monarchy Kinds. Avex Charles had deen 


-. Hutchiofon, chap. & 
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Bock rv. proclaimed in England, Goffe and Whaley, two of the regicides, or perſons 
— who had given judgment againſt the life of the late king, were cordially received 
A. P. 16:0. + Boſton * 3 and cven when it was underſtood that they were not excepted in the 
act of indemnity, all attempts to ſecure them were not only beglected, in con- 
5 ſtttempt of an order of the privy council, but it was for ſome time in contemplation 

: Eh - whether or not the colony ſhould ſland by them. Afurances to this purpoſe had 
ing informed of the popularity of the king, and of the complete ſubmiſſion of 

WE”. = Scotland and Ireland, as well as England, to his authority, that the reſolution was 

- Aid afide. Nor was this popular king proclaimed in the Maſſachuſets colony, for 
ES,” | more than a twelvemonth after he had been univerſally acknowledged and careſſed 
in the mother-country. No alteration was made in the public writs, and a mation 
OQtober. for an addreſs to the king was rejected in the general court F, A new revolution 
in the government was expected ; but all hopes of that kind at length vanith- 

Auguſt, ing, an addreſs was agreed upon, and the king was. proclaimed in the follow- 
A. P. 1661. ing words. Foralmuch as Charles II. is undoubted king of Great Britain 
ud other his majeſly's-tercitories and dominions thereunto belonging, and 


M., Endicot, the governor, received them very courteouſly, and they were viſited by the 
principal perſons of the town: they did not diſguiſe themſelves ; went publicly to meetings on 
the Lord's Day, and to occaſional lectures, faſſs, and thankfgiviogs ; were admitted to the ſa- 
crament, and attended private meetings for devotion ; viſited many of the principal towns; 
were frequently at Boſton, where ſome perſons were bound to their good behaviour for inſuking 
them; and when the governor ſummoned a court of aſſiſlants to conſult about ſecuring them, 
after the arrival of the king's proclamation) the court did not agree to it.” Hutchinſon, chap. i. 
et the Tame author tells us, it was not firange they ſhould meet with ſuch favourable reception, 
| and that this reception was no * contempt of the authority in England 1“ Hiſt. Maſſachuſets 
Bay, chap. * p-. 214. From Goffe's journal, kept ſrom the day that he left Weſtminſter, and now 
in the poſſefion of Mr. Hutchiaſon, it appears, that theſe two regicides found means to conceal 
themſelyes from the king's officers in New England for upwards of twenty years, and that both 
died a natural death, at a very advanced age. | VVV 
+ Hutchinſon, chap. i. This diſaffection, it ſhould: ſeem, muſt bave proceeded rather from a 
_ diflike to the throne, than to the king who ſat upon it; for Charles had yet diſcovered no attach- 
ment to any particular religion, nor partiality to any ſet of perſons. Into his council were ad- 
' _ mitted the moſt eminent men cf the nation, without regard to former diſtinctions: he ſeemed de- 
_ Grous of loſing the memory of paſt animoſiiies, and of uniting every party in an affedior, for their 
prince and their native country. The Liturgy, it is true, was again admitted into the churches ; 
but at the Tame time, a declaration was iſſued, promiſing that the uſe of that mode of worſhip 
ſhould not be impoſed on ſuch as were unwilling to receive it. Parliament. Hift. vol. XXIII. 
The act of uniformity did not paſs till 1662; and it was partly procured by the independents, who 
| were envious of the favour ſhewn to their rivals, the prefbyterians, and afraid that they would be 
adopted into the body of the church, by ſome ſlight alterations in the Liturgy. They therefore 
choſe rather to gratify their reſentment than to enjoy their religious privileges in peace, that they 
might have the pleaſure of humbling thoſe who had diſsppointed all their ſchemes, by the reftora- 
tion of monarchy, 55 5 Roa >. 
| Of the republican kind, no doubt: for the people of New England in general, appear at all 
times to have been much in the ſame mind with the famous Hugh Peters, for ſome time one of 
their brethren, that the office of a king is uſeleſs, chargeable #nd dangerous ; and that all kings, 
but eſpecially good ones, ought to be blackened, as much as poſlible, left their juſtice and genero- 
fity ſhould render kingly government perpetual.” {7s £ OE 
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a 1 time ;finee. lawfully proclaimed and crowned. 8 we CH n 
thereſote do, as in duty we ate bound, own and acknowledge him to be our 8 © 
ſovereign lord and king, and do hereby proclaim and declare his ſacred majeſty y 
Charles II. to be lawful: king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and al! ä 
- other the territories thereunto belonging An order paſſed the court the ſame ä 
: day, and was poſted up in Boſton, probibiting all diſorderly behaviour on the RE: 
_ occaſion ; and particularly declaring; that no perſon might expect indulgence, * L 
he” + in violation of the law, * ſhould preſume to drink his majeſty's health To: e 1 
Soon after this proclamatian; intelligence arriving, that their conduct hall 
hill repreſented in the worſt: light at the court of England, the Maflachuſees „ 
colony choſe as their agents Simon Bradſtreet, one of their magiſtrates, and John. 
Norton, one of the miniſters of Boſton church, who were ſent oyer to make | 
_ anſwer to all accuſations, and to learn his majeſty's pleaſure concerning t 1 
Conſcious of the undutiful behaviour of the colony, theſe gentlemen engaged 955 
in the ſervice with much reluftance ; they even refuſed to proceed on their 
voyage, till the colony engaged to make good all damages which they migngt 
ſuſtain in England by the detention of their perſons or otherwiſe. Their recep- A. D. 1662. 
tion, however, was more favourable than they expected, and their ſtay ſnorr. 
They returned within fix months, with a letter from the king, ſome parts of =_ 
which cheared the hearts of the coloniſts. They then looked upon them, and 4 
often afterwards recurred to them, as a confirmation of their charter priyileges, 
and an amneſty of all paſt errors. But at the ſame time that Charles declared his. 
kind intentions towards them, his purpoſe to preſerve their liberties inviolate, - 
his willingneſs to renew their charter, and granted a pardon for all paſt reaſons, ns 
except to ſuch as ſtood attainted by act of Funn Rate abr „ 
laws ſhould be reviewed, and ſuch as werte contrary, or derogatory to the kings 
authority and government, be annulled and repealed; that the oath of allegiance 
ſhould be duly adminiſtered ; that o_ adminiſtration of juſtice ſhould be in the : 
king's name; — freedom and liberty d be given to all ſuch as deſired to uſe 
the book of Common Prayer, and lm I in the manner eſtabliſhed 
in England, and that they might not undergo any prejudice thereby; that all per- 
ſons of honeſt lives and converſations'ſhould be admitted to the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, according to the book of Common Prayer, and their children to 
baptiſm ; that in the choice of a governor and aſſiſtants, regard ſhould only be 
had to the wiſdom, virtue, and integrity of the perſons to be choſen without re- 
ſerence to opinions or outward profeſſions ; and that all freeholders of com- 
petent eſtates, not ſcandalous in their lives, though of different opinions in re- 
gard to church 3 e haue a vote i in de eleklion of . 8 mou 


military officers T. Sb COT 2. 956 


7M Hotchinſon, chan. i. | 
+ Id. ibid. This, the order ſays, his moi « hath in an 3 manner 5 ” Bat 


Charles as.a man of too much ſenſe, as well as of too ſocial a temper, ever to countenance ß | | 
ſuch abſurd ſeverity, An injury was therefore added io an affront in thus enforcing} their wh 6 
fanatical and inſulgog orders with the king's name. „ Hutchinſon, chap. re 
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- BOOK W. Theſe requeſts; though highly reaſonable, tate grievous db lle de 
7768. New England's and the appearance of a large comet ſoon after, filled them 
vich new apprehenfions in regard to their civil and religious privileges. But in 

the midſt of humiliations and faſtings, in order to avert the diſpleaſure 
Heaven, it was diſcovered that the "Anabapriſts, an obnoxious ſect, had got 
' footing among them. Whether they imagined this to be the cauſe of the evils 
with which they were threatened, or were . ever by their uſual ſpirit of bigot- 
ry and Fuel five perſons were cited before the court of aſſiſtants, and 
charged with * gathering themſelves into a pretended church ſtate, in oppoſition 
20 the order of the churches of Chriſt in the colony, and intermeddling with 
_ " thoſe holy appointments of the Lord Jeſus, which are proper only to office 
truſt.“ I hey confeſſed that they had joined in a church ſociety, that they had 
been rebaptized, and that one of them adminiſtered the Lord's Supper. They 
were threatened, and admoniſhed to conform, but perſevered notwithſtanding ; 
"and at length they were committed to priſon, and baniſhed the juriſdiction . 
But the people of New England had foon reaſon for more ſerious alarm. Sir 
55. Robert Carr, colonel Richard Nichols, George Cartwright, and Samuel Maverick, 
.eſquires, had received a commiſſion from the king, with ſome ſhips and land 
forces, for reducing the Dutch at Ne Netherlands; for viſiting the New England 
colonies, hearing and determining all matters of complaint, and ſettling the peace 
and ſecurity of the country. Theſe officers found little difficulty in ubjedting 
the Dutch, but the ſettlement of the affairs of New England proved beyond their 

power. The Maſſachuſets colony, in particular, conſidered ſuch a commiſſion 
Zs a revocation of their charter; and before they were made acquainted with the in- 
ſtructions of the commiſſioners, which were nearly the ſame with the requeſts in the 
king's letter, they drew up a moſt extraordinary petition to his majeſty +. After 
ö the 2 — Plymouth and the In- 
dians, the charge of tranſporting themſelves and families, 5 the privileges con- 
tained in their royal charter, they expreſs their grief in having four perſons ſent 
over with ſuch extraordinary powers as muſt ſubject them to the arbitrary will of 
angers, proceeding not by any eſtabliſhed law but their own diſcretion. They 

appeal to God, that they 

themſelves, but for the ſake of a quiet life ; and they conclude with Pprofeſſing 
their ſubjection to his majeſty, and willingneſs to teſtify their dutiful affection in 
any righteous way, but that it was a great vnhappineſs to be reduced to the cruel 
alternative of haying no other way of doing it but by deſtroying their own be- 
ing, which nature teaches us to preſerve, or yielding up their liberties, far dearer 
to them than their lives, and of which had they had any fear of being deprived, 

they would never have wandered ſo far from their father's houſe into . 


9 Mather. Neal. Hotchiafon. | | EE 
+ The commiſſioners touched at Boſton in their way, bet did not open their inſlructions rela- 

tive to New England, till after the reduction of New Netherlands. In the meantime the Maſſa - 

chuſets colony axed poem fy ret the ay The Seher es were > Jeſs Fas, and 


more compliant. 


came not into this wilderneſs to ſeek great things 1 


5 ESE os 


— 


- 
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of. 1 not have laid out their labours 4 eſtates therein 15 they therefore, 
ſupplicate his majcſly, to lay of his poor 
die ; that ſo his petitioners,. in the full, enjoyment of their. civil and religious 


but like all his writings, very candid, and to the purpoſe. * I have read,” ſays. 
he, „to my Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Aſhurſt ＋, every word of 
the inſtructions the commiſſioners have; and they all confeſſed, that his majeſty,” 


out of their power, in any degree, to invade the liberties and privileges granted 
to you by your charter: and therefore we were all equally amazed to ind, that 


the leaſt to their charge of crimes or exorbitancies. I know not what you mean,” 


that all the We granted by that charter may be equally enjoyed by all his 


intermeddling with, or obſtructing the. adminiſtration of juſtice, , according 
to the forms 3 there; but if in truth, in any extraordinary caſe, the 
proceedings there have been irregular, and againſt the rules of juſtice, as ſame 
particular caſes, particularly recommended to them by his majeſty ſeem to be; it 
cannot be preſumed that his majeſty hath or will leave his ſuhjects of New 


other kingdoms have free liberty to make J. 
This was found reaſoning, and the concluſion of his lordſhip” 8 letter is cruly 
W 4 lt is in your own power, ſays he, © to be very happy ; but it 


exact from you.” That obedience, however, they did not pay; and the {word 
was like to have decided upwards of an hundred. years ago, what is now 


(for it properly only made oppoſition) muſt not be aſcribed entirely to a refractory 

ſpirit or diſaffection to his majeſty's government, though both theſe had probably 
their influence: the violent and tyrannical diſpoſition of the commiſſioners muſt 
alſo come in for. a ſhare ; all of whom, except Colonel Nichols, who was left 
1 of New Netherlands, ſoon after called New York, v were men N waſte for 


© Hatchinfoo, Hit. Maſachoſets Bay, Append, No. XVI. 


mote the petition. , + Pate ; 3 5 
F Hutchinſon, Append, No. xvi. JJJJſſdſſ ͤ ͤ ( iea Farhad 
42. . EY. 


people in New England, “ They ſhall not 
liberties, may have cauſe to ſay from their hearts, : Let the King live for ever? 
Along with this petition, the colony ſent letters to ſeveral of the nobility, 5 


among others to the earl of Clarendon, at that time chancellor and prime miniſter, 
humbly ſuing for favour. Clarendon's anſwer was. by no means favourable; 


could not expreſs. more grace and goodneſs for his plantation, nor put it more 


you demand a revocation of the commiſſion. and commiſſioners, without laying 5 
adds he, by ſaying the commiſſioners have power to exerciſe government, al- 
together inconſiſtent with, your charter and privileges, ſince I am ſure their com- 
miſſion is to ſee and provide for the full and due obſervance of the charter, and 


majeſty's ſubjects in New England. I know they are expreſsly inhibited from 


will be abſolutely neceſſary, that you perform and pay all that reverence and 
_ obedience which is due from ſubjects to their king; and which his majeſty will 


J Mr. Aſhurſt was particularly intruſted with the affairs of the Wu and 41 Boyls * 44 | 
Lord Chamberlain were ont to be well ing towards 3 it, and had received letters to ber 


CHAP, . 5 
— — 
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le,, D468 Ana th him, which his ſubjects of all his | 


under the deciſion of the ſword, But the oppoſition of the Maſſachuſets colony 


* 
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thirſting after independency. When the Brice objefted to aſſembling the 
whole body of the people, (in order that they might make known their grievances 


i replied, that the motion was ſo reaſonable,) that he who would not attend to it 

| were of a piece. The reſult of the whole was, that the-Maffachuſets co 

would not ſubmit to have their deciſions n, and that Charles was obliged 
to recal his commiſſioners. 
ſow! eſpecially in not complying more fully with the things required in his ma- 


jeſty's letter, and which wete given the commiſſioners as inſtructions, in the fol . 
lowing ſorm: That all perſons take the oath of —— that all proceſs 


of England, 


jeQs, whole allegiance, by a 


| der to accommodate it to their conſcienees; continued the adminiſtration of juſ- 

"= * 

; which ect not fail to he very offenſive to his majeſty, was rendered more con- ä 

ſpicuous by the ready and unteſerved obedience of the colony of New Plymouth, 

4. D. 1666. 


carriage,“ ſays he, ( doth of ĩtſelf moſt juſtly deſerve our praiſe and appro 


therefore aſſure yourſelves that we ſhall never be unmindful of this your loyal 
and dutiful ee but ſhall FR. all 8 take notice of it to your 


to ry rout tha t to —— the affect fad people jeslous of — wil 


on account of the mconveniencies that muſt AR ſuch a meaſure, Cartwright 


was a traitor . This was cutting the matter ſhort, and all their proceedings 


There is no poſſibility of nes the conduct of hs eviony'o this occa- 


and adminiſtration of juſtice be performed in our name; that ſuch as deſire to 
uſe the Book of Common Prayer, be permitted to do ſo, without incurring any 
penalty, reproach, or diſadvantage, it being very ſcandalous that any perſons 
ſhould be debarted the exerciſe of their religion according to the laws and cuſtoms 
by thoſe who are indulged with the Jiberty of being of what perſua- 

fion' or religion they pleaſe 3 and that all perſons of good and honeft converſa- 
tion Ee the privilege of Ry and of * choſen into places s of go· 
N der demands were -highty reunite, b king of England 10 his ſub. 

general rule of law, is not conſidered 

perpetual and unalienable. The Maſſachuſets magiſtrates, 1 ticker 
denied or evaded every one'of them: they altered the oath of allegiance, in or- 


tice in the name of the colony,” and framed ſuch regulations as rendered their 
mpliance wich the other demands of none effect f. This obſtinacy, 


thought to be next in its pretenſions to exeluſive and reden puriſdiftion. 
Charles himſelf, in his letter of thanks to that colony, with whoſe behaviour he 
was highly 'leaſed, could not help remarking this contraſt. < Ahbough your 


yet it ſeems to be ſet off with the more luſtre, by the contrary deportment of the 
I the Mafſachuſets ; as if, by their refractorineſs, they had defigned to 
heighten the meri'of your-compliance with our diredtions for 

the yractable and good government of our ſubjects in theſe parts. You may 


& 


| a 


"Hp 9 2 70 eee eee yn om” OY EY '4 1d. ibid. 
2 This ſaſiciently appears eh the ae" of the commiſſioners. Rn, chap. i ii. 
2 - _ advan- 


that may concern your afery, peace, and welfare *.” - e 7 
This prince, who ſeems naturally to have poſſeſſed a good W + ouibint 2 
ſound head, though afterwards corrupted by pimps, prieſts, and paraſites, ſent a 
letter, at the fame time, to the Maſſachuſets colony, expreflive of his diſplra- 
ſure ; and though Charles's temper was far from vindictive, thoſe refractory 
| zealots would certainly have felt the immediate effects of his reſentment, had not 
_ certam unlooked-for Geeſe intervened. An extract from the letter it- 
ſelf only can convey a proper idea of its import. His majeſty "having re- 
ceived a full information from his commiſſioners, who were ſent by him into 
New England, of their reception and treatment in the ſeveral colonies and pro- 
vinees of that plantation, in all which they have received great ſatisfaction, but 
only that of the Mafſachuſets; and he having likewiſe been fully informed of 
the account ſent hither by the council of the Maſſachuſets, under the hand of 
the preſent governor, of all the paſſages and proceedings which have been there 
between the ſaid commiſſioners and them from the time of their firſt coming over; 
upon all which it is very evident to his majeſty, notwithſtanding many expreſſions 
of great affection and duty, that thofe who govern the colony of the Maſſachu- 
ſets do believe that commiſſion, given by his majeſty to thoſe commiſſioners upon 
ſo many and weighty reaſons, and after ſo long deliberation, is an apparent vio- 
lation of their charter, and tending to the diſſolution of it, and that in truth 
they do, upon the matter believe, that his majeſty hath no juriſdiction over them, 
but that all perſons muſt acquieſce in their judgments and determinations, how 


vnjuſt foever, and cannot appeal to his majeſty ; which would be a matter of 


ſuch high conſequence, as every man diſcerns where it would end: his majeſty 


therefore, * due conſideration of the whole matter, thinks fit to recall his | 


faid commiſſioners, which he hath at this preſent done, to the end he may re- 
ceive from hens more particular account of the ſtate and condition of theſe 
his plantations, and of the particular differences and debates they have had with 
thoſe of the Maſſachuſets, that ſo his majeſty may paſs his Foal Jud ment and 


determination thereupon „ Log 


I four or five perſons to be ſent to England, to anſuer : 
ber the conduct of the coloniſts ; and informed them, < that his majeſty would 


then, in perſon, hear all the allegations, ſuggeſtions, or pretences to right or 


favour, that could be made on the behalf of the ſaid colony, and would make 
it appear how far he was from the leaſt thought of intruding or infring - 
ing, in the leaſt degree, the royal charter granted to the ſaid colony 4. But 
the Maſfachuſets magiſtrates, as they were conſcious they did not deſerve royal 


favour, had very little confidence in royal promiſes : they therefore declined - 
compliance with the royal mandate; and excuſed themſelves in a letter to the 


TC ſtate from ſending any a ee G e doubts af 
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This was 40 inſole; but Charles e 1 no-far- 
4 taken againſt the colony at that time ; and ſeveral circumſtances, as 
already noticed, conſpired to- obliterate from his memory a diſobedience that 
could not be forgiven by a ſovereign, without the moſt humble ſubmiſſions on the 
„ part of the ſubject. Sir Robert Cart, one of the commiſſioners, died the day after he 
5 . arrived in England; and Cartwright, who had taken the minutes of their proceed- 

ings, and went home the moſt enraged, was taken by the Dutch in his paſſage, 

And loſt all his papers. In the meantime the colony endeavoured, not only by re. 

J pexted profeſſions of loyalty, to appeaſe his majeſty, but purchaſed a ſhip-load of 

Tak xi pre] hear ws the King for the uſe of is royal navy,” Theſe Charles, 

Always needy, very graciouſly. received: and it being underſtood by the Maſſa 

5 ; 7 Ane magiſtrates, that the Engliſh ſquadron in the Weſt Indies was in want of 

| | iſions, a ſubſcription and contribution was recommended through the colony 

for boogie in victuals to be ſent to his majeſty's fleet; and a liberal ſupply 

was procured. This generoſity was ſo well taken, that a letter of thanks was ſent 
to ap em tinge court under the king's ſign manual k. 

For ten years after the return of the commiſſioners, New Evgland made a 

—_ * 14 figure than perhaps at any other time, in compariſon of the reſt of the 

5 on, . ſettlements. The colony of New Plymouth flouriſhed under the foſtering 

= 5 ſmiles of royal favour; and Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, no leſs proſperous, 

mg obnined 1 charters, with Fry 7 ample POO 5 The en 

. oo or ng 11 . 

- 2 Both theſe charters were ks: 8 IL io 44 cbs. In 1 

| | Anand charter, it is enumerated, That the inhabitants were people who left their ſettlements in 

* = 21 the other colonies, becauſe obliged thereto by their different ſentiments in regard to religion ; and 

| _  \that their defign was to live quiecly with liberty of conſcience, and to convert the Indians. They 

were incorporated by the name of the Governor and Company of Freemen of the Engliſh Colony 

of Rhode Iſland and Providence Plantations in Naraganſet Bay in New England.” Their charter 

grants full liberty of conſcience in religion, without excepting even Roman Catholics; a power 


.repreſentatives of towns; whereof Newport not exceeding fix, Providence four, Portſmouth 
Four, Warwick four, and two foreach other place or town, to be elected by the majority of free- 
"men in esch town : and the majority of the aſſembly, whereof the governor or deputy-governor, 
"and fix of the afliflants at leaſt to be ſeven, bave power to make freemen, nominate officers, and 
enact laws, not repugnant to the Jaws of England; to determine what towns have power to 
ſend repreſentatives, appoint courts of judicature, pardon criminals, and to make purchaſes 
from the native Indians. Douglaſs's Summary, part II. ſedt. x. Connecticut was i 
at the ſuit of nineteen principal inhabitants, by the name of ihe Governor and Company of the 
eis Colony of Connecticut in New England in America, with perpetual ſucceffion, to purchaſe lands 
and chattels, and them to leaſe or alien as corporations in England may do, with a common ſeal : 
 _ and there ſhall be elected out of the freemen one governor, one deputy-governor, and twelve 
_afliltants, the governor to have power at any time to call an aſſembly ; two general aſſemblies to 
be held annually, on the ſecond Thurſday in Oftober and the ſecond Thurſday of May, and to 
. of the aſſiſtants and 8 not N two from one = OR, choſen by the freemen of 
each 


* 


10 make a common ſeal, to call an aſſembly annually, conſiſting of a governor, ten affifants, and 


e could with. No cuſtom- We e 
of, Charles II. 


Its trade was as extenſive as the p« 
- bliſhed. The acts of the twelfth and thirteenth year of the reign 
for regulating the pla ation-trade, were in force ; but the 
ſineſs it was to carry them into execution, were annually to be elected by the 


eee prevailed in the colony *. 

But in the midft of this x Kung was formed among the na- 
Og which endangered the — of the New England ſettlements. 
The Engliſh, before their arrival in North America, had ſuch exalted ideas of 
the ſachems, that, at the firſt interviews with them, they were treated with ſome 
degree of that reſpect which would have been required by the fovereign of a petty 


the Indian weapons, 
even their ferocity b be difregarded; and the quarrels in which chey were always 
engaged among themſelves, proved a further ſecurity to che coloniſts, 'who ef- 
deavoured on the one hand, to prevent an open war, and on the other, to keep 
up ſo much contention as to prevent a combination, and to make an "app! to 

the Engliſh as umpires, neceflary from time to time. EE rd 
Soon after the death of Maffaſoit, fachem of the poke Yo 
already had occaſion to mention, his eldeſt fon, Alexander, was ſuſpected 


of | 


Plymouth, and carried before the'goyernor. This infult raiſed his indigna- 


and his machinations, Philip,” his brother, a brave and high ſpirited young 
prince, ſucceeded him in the dignity of fachen 
colonilts, and the neceliities 5 of his tuation — 


5 4 * 4 « N OOWS DEF JJ ERIE LW. gp 2 TEES ; x, . 
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the aſſiſtanta at leaſt to be ſeven, may admit freemen, conſtitute officers; ——— make 
reaſonable laws, pot contratꝝ Jo ih laws'of England. and ſetile ſorms of megiſtraey and magiſtrates; 
that our ſaid people may be ſo reli iouſly, bly, and civilly 
orderly converſation may win 71 qvite the natives of the country to the knowledg 
ence of the only true God and Saviour of mankind ; this, with the free profeſtion of the adven- 
turers, being the only and principal end of this platrarion.* Douglaſs, part II. UI. beck. A. 
* Joſlelya's Voyage to New England, Hutchinſon, chap. ſi. 
+ Even in bis fubmiMfion, the baughty ſpirit of Philip difcovered itſelf. Whei e RAE "i 
fore the governor and council at Boſton, in 1671, touching bis ſpbjeFion-to New Plymouth, be 
* That his predecefory bad been friendly with the EK e and 2 both _ 
42. | 5 3 M 32 93 
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, whoſe bu - 


people, whoſe intereft it was that they ſhould not be obſerved, Some of the ma- 
_ giſtrares and principal age ane e Aro) and a _— wenn, _ 5 


ſtate in Europe; but their own want of enterpriſe, and the little authority which 5 
they had over their ſubjects, ſoon rendered them contemptible. The rudeneſs of 
and an acquaintance with their method of fighting, made 


«ts, het we have | 
rags > = againſt the Engliſh ; was ſeized at a hunting houſe, by Mr. Winſto of 


1 — fuels pitch as to occaſion a fever, which put an end at once to his life 


and though the jealouſies of the 
him to ſubmit to ſeveral dif. | 


erned, that their life and 
71 per nl 


"7 X 
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D* 1674. 
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pliſh gean ,43 well azo fre hiscoun from the do- 
ranger, he concened «lag wich the Na OO, and all 
| the lndian tribesin the neighbourhood of New England. en 5 
5 ro bring four thouſand men into the field; EO aſſembled im- 
1 The Engliſh conſtantiy were upo the watch. Some fire arms had 
5 been taken from the Indians; and to provide arms, ammunition, and proviſions, 
P under {On without expoling, themſclves to diſcovery, required both 
Bu fortunately for the Engliſh, Philip, by liſtening to the dictates of private 
Te enge precipitated both his own people and his allies, into. a war, before they 
were prepared for it *. John Suſaman, a praying Indian, had. been bred up in the 
La eh e, ll ſome time at Harvard college, and after. 


* Phi. who made him his. f g * couoſcllor, . confidant... 13 
he had remained ſome years with that prince, Mr. Elliot, his ſpiritual father, 
_ prevailed with him to return to the Chriſtian Indians at Natick, where he mani- 
Efted public repentance for his. apoſtacy, became a preacher, and conformed 
more to the Engliſh manners than. any. other Indian either before or ſince. In the 
1674, Suſaman, on what occaſion we are not told, went to Namaſket or 
Middleborough, where he fell into company with ſome of Philip's Indians, and 
with Philip himſelf, and diſcovered by ſeveral circumſtances, that the Indians 
vere plotting againſt the Engliſh, He ee the governor of what he had 
obſerved, and told him, that if he ſhould. be known to be the informer, ic 
would coſt him his life. In a ke was not deceived. 
_ .  Suſaman. ſoon after meeting ſome Indians upon A, Tree "28 they 
knocked him down, and put him under the ice, leaving his gun and hat above, 
to make the Engliſh believe that he fell in accidentally, and was drowned; but 
' when the body was found, and taken up, the wounds appeared upon his head. 
An Laden happened to be upon 2 hill at a diſtance, and ſaw the murder com- 
mitted. He concealed it for ſome time, but at length diſcovered it. The 
murderers were apprehended ; tried upon the Indian's teſtimony, and other cir- 
cumſtances; convicted, and executed... Two of them denied the fact to- the 
laſt; but the third, when he came to die, confeſſed that be vas a ſpeclator of 
| the murder committed by the other two +. - 
Philip was enraged to ſee his ſubje 


| As brought to TAE SEN] by theEngliſh laws, 
and for a crime in which, he ſuppoſed, they had no right to intereſt, themſelves, 
Hie conſidered Suſaman as a traitor and renegado, who had juſtly forfeited his 
life R. He took no pains to exeulpate himſelf'; but collecting what forces he 

| and they bad entered into ſeveral amicable with that colony, but he knew not that 
they mere ſobjefts. Prayiog Iadians, he added, were ſubje& ta the Mailachoſets colony, and 


had officers and magiſtrates appointed ; bot they had no ſuch "rg with gr 12 d. were. - 
4 1 . pl PR? Th es Hr op? ii. from hs Maſſacbuſets Rage. „ | 
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in orders, and doubted not 
would be © again lies The Engliſh ef Plhumowb, * 
where: che trial had be 4 military watch A 
their juriſdiction, but took en de the Indians; hopi at P 
vere uſed for ſecuring. him, would lay alice 
his hoſtile! n and — ſtogmn/! uld blow over, as it had ſeveral _ 
times before. in to him from all quarters, in- 
ſpired him where behaved with great in- 


The Engliſh. were e naturally 


ance en the Indiacs with a pretence for future violences : they attacked 
wounded ke are 1 ns entering the town, murdered ſix more... | Before: 
this outrage, en e 


e Philip, 45 Mount 1 the —— g0 
divert him, if poſſible, from his hoſtile deſig 
of the Swanzey people lying murdered on the road, 
vance any farther ;- and therefore return 
could, to Boſton. The alarm ſoon 
Philip found it neceſſary to quit 

try to the ravages of rhe efibring; ab The. Pi and Maffachuſets 
forces, after ſcouring it almoſt without Ne ent | the country of the 
Naraganſets; who favoured Philip in their hearts, ; y-a fa 
5 enly for dicks Thither » were ſents commiſſioners 
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The principal o theſe articles, ſigned b han fochen 1. were, < That all 
and every of che ſald ſachems ſhall; from. time to time, carefully ſeize and deli- 
ver up, living or dead, all and every , that ſhall- 
come, or be found, within the precinct of any of their. lands; that they ſhall. 
with their utmoſt- ability, uſe all acts of hoſtility againſt the ſaid Philip and his 
fabjefts, until peace ſhall be concluded with the colonies z that all preparations 
n or ats of ho mall for the fu- 
* eee eee ie Englich to begin with him bl. A whimkcal 
opinion prevailed at that time, that the fide which firſt did execution would 
| + They made their ſeveral marks, afrer the articles had been carefully 
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ry! in arms. He was ſen. 8 II. 
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* IW. went. 1 — inſtead price their ſirength ſhall be uid as Aid 


country, and came to Taunton; where being i 


7 inevitable in ſuch a ſervice. 


Ave miles, towards the chief town of thoſe — 
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y, for ans po aps, ip do (67-2, 
Een four of their Leinen as tag mm 
*behalf- of their: ſeveral-govern 


| went of Naragan el 'Phitip 


as their reward forty trucking cloth ot in caſe they bring ids dead, 
they ſhall have twenty like — coats paid them; that fe'overy living ſubject of 
the ſaid Philip, fo delivered, the deliverer ſhall receive two coats, and for every 
head one coat, as a gratuity for their vice therein making it appear to ſatis- 
W that the heads orig perſons belongi Os __ 8 * 
8 The morality ef this tr re ey io queſtioned, 
Aoabted. As ſoon as it was finiſhed, the Engliſh forces left per 


ſwamp at Pocaffer, they marched. thither, and reſolutely entered: it. They 


found abour'one hundred Houſes empty ; bis enemy having deſerted dem. and 


r into e ce The Engliſh followed them -bur: in diſorder, which 
und that they. ware in dangse 


1 6 


F--aks . . 
? — 


another, every man firing at 'cacl 
IN necefſary eb retreat, wich the loſs af fifteen men. 
This diſa encouraged the Indians, in ather pevis of Te 


to follow P nps example, and begin hoſtilities again t-the-Englittu; 56 


had begun Hefore. The Nipnets hay killed four or foo prople belonging to the 


: and counct in ; hapes af reclaiming 
n, 885 of the commiſſioners, ar- _ e 


Maſſichuſets colony; an 
We 


The inhabitants of Brookfield had ban deluded whnhithe qremicaf-weaty; 4 


a place agreed u 
Hutchinſon thicker! > but not finding the Þ 


ſome time before. A 45 0 of them 3 Capt 


called Meminiſſer, a narrow paſſage between a ſteep hilt and a thick ſwamp, they 
vere ambuſhed by two or three! hundred 4 0 er. er e of the com. 


1 7 Fg * 16 X * By . * 
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bot irs policy cannpt be 


h buſh he fav thake; and right ering 0, 


n . ̃ d. ̃²— A. 


hi 15485 Faded, the Indians were * 
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ntime maſbr Willard, an beg n tis tes 5 3 

aer ſome other Indians, heard of t „ 

reliefs 1 the 1 ſcouts . 5 


thi beßeg ed with ou t Au los. The 1 WS” 
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$i vollies of hs in A cover an n ade lch not hides," 3 ä 
withdre w t fo, * , After A omg 1 off all 1. e W 
Engliſh, it was nor thought advicbleto p purlue lem. ä 
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ſets ed Was lels cxroſable; : "The colonifts, not yer acc coſt om 5 9 5 
were afraid, i it ſhould ſeem, to atta t th erate . : 


had ſuſtained in ſkirmiſhing. 


Philip joined the-Nipnets, ma onde 1 
rwelve miles from Brookfield. "A 50 - 


e the” — ime he: Indians bk 


Avgutt 5, 4 Op 


ticut river, near Hadiy, Hatfield, and ; 
Engliſh were worſted in. ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. The commande in „ 
the country, therefore, finding they could do no | 1 55 5 WE, 
ſolved to garriſon their principal towns,” and | g q 
view, they propoſed 1 to eſtabliſh a magazine of 5 : 

Lothorp, with eighty ſoldiers, 1 was appointed to chars h 

corn from Deerfield. In their way they were beſer by ſeven! * 8 5 


| dians, and all the Engliſh but ſeven or eight men, were cut F 
This was a ſevere 15 and was but poorly repaired by 

Moſely and major Treat, who put the enemy to flight. Another 5 „ 

it, and threatened ſtill more fatal conſequences. A boty of 4 0 who: has, 5 WW 

a fart about a mile from Springfield, had hitherto reat friendſh VV 

the En gliſh; but the Pocanokets, or Philip's 1 

join in a plot for the deſtruetion & of the town, and to 

D uwndred, of 1 hoſtile tribe. F ortunattly the ber had been” 
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ticalar interpoſition of Heaven; and 00 enthuſiaſm inſpire only ſuch pious credulities, the l 
ufa would be truly worthy « of envy, and his very Mufions entitled 40 our praiſe. The Le. aug Fe 
not only of ad all-ſeei 8 — and an eat above at all times willing co likes to human petitions 


but of an Almighty arm a y to help, is. the moſt confolatory, docttine, after | — 4 : Be Eg 
ledge of > lines Mtn and his offending creatures, that ever was promulgated to | e 
mankind. The ſceptic-; and the ſatiriſt may treat it with derifion ; but the true philoſopher, though 
he will be far from puſhing this doctrine to extremities, will be as little 3 as the rel 
Chriſtian, to conchide with the dogmatical bard, that the Creator of. 41 menen 
| calas intereſt in h human concerns, but beholds with equal indifference F. T- 
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\the confederacy in the ſpring, 


8 Bolton, and were ſoon. after joined by the Plymouth men. The Connecticut 


amp, BOM 
march. through 


4 thei 


it was not doubted but ſome of that nation had aſſiſted the reſt in their violences. 


order to combat the other tribes. . One, company. of ſoldiers had waſted away 
Tore agreed to raiſe immediately one thouſand men, and to march during the 


5 Winſlow, governor of New Plymouth, a man of. pure and reſolution, was ap- 


The — fell in ſud 
” where or how t to. alle. Some Indians appearing at the edge of the ſwamp, 


ret urned the fire, and fled. The whole Engliſh army entered the ſwamp, fol- 


malt of dhe ſwawp, palliſadoed, all round, and within a thick hedge. Ac 
one corner only was à gap, where the breaſt-work was not 
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before, by ode Top, a Windſor Indian. In 5 497 
tion, , moſt of the inbabitants were enabled to ſave their lives but they had the 
_ ernglgyertification n 4 the A be- 


affiſtance *. 
On the D Malicholls 1 
"the, . neighbourhood of Springfield, and withdrew to the Naraganſets country, 
their general rendez vous. The Naraganſets, contrary to their engagements, had 
received ge cheriſhed Philip's and other Indians hoſtile to the Engliſh ; and 


Winter was now approaching, and if the Naraganſets ſhould openly engage in 
there would be no poſſibility of reſiſting them; 


eſpecially when the Engliſh forces were ſcattered over the face of the country, in 


after another, during the late campaign, and there was no reaſon to hope for 
greater ſucceſs next ſummer. . The commiſſioners of the united colonies there- 


winter, into the Naraganſet country. The Maſſachuſets colony was to raiſe five 
hundred and twency-leyen. men, and the other colonics the remainder. Mr. 


a Pe inted general i in this expedition. 3 
On the eighth of December, 1675. the Maſſachuſcts forces marched from 


men joined them, gn, the 48th, at Pertyguanſcor, The evening and night were 
| | the men zad no covering. At break of day they began their 
the ſnow. for fourteen or fifteen miles. About one o'clock they 
came to the edge of the ſwamp where the enemy lay, They had met with an 
Indian, who being diſguſted wich the reſt, offered himſelf as a guide. The con- 
federate Indians ians were appriſed of the armament coming againſt them, and had 
fortified themiclves with all the ſtrength and ſkill of which they were capable. 
ly and unexpectedly, notwithſtanding their guide, with 
neither drew-up in order of battle, nor conſulted 


3 


& who were in the front of the army in the march, fired upon them. They 
the Indians to their fortreſs, which was upon an eminence in he 


e four or 

five feet high; but over that paſſage was plaeed a block houſe. At this, and 
ng other place, the Engliſh muſt enter, and thither it ſhould appear, they 
- were. conducted. by their guide, or as they themſelves repreſent it, by the Great 
Diſpoſer of all events. The captains advanced at the head of their men, and 
elan and Davenport, the two foremoſt, were ſhot, dead at Ar. entrance; 
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met with a ſuitable reception. The Indians fe 
_ Engliſh out of the fort. Bot this did not ermin 
returned to the charge; and after a ſtruggle of two or three hours, 
enemy e ee ee ee e ere 


and in the general conflagra 


cred Indians fell in the re nne 


of wha died before the, army reached e rters... 
of the night *- 1 244 "TS :-49 4 e 6 $95 25 IE . . . 44 5 OSS 
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nnecticut eros 7 ſome friendly 
N e eg 


apps ac unfortunate one for the Maſſachu on) mire rags rl 
fey men, -who lad been — Bofic ton to Sh — were ently cut 
During © months of May and 2e the Indians appeared eve 
dies than formerly, but their vigour: began to abate their diſtr 
for want orovifies and ammunition increaſed; and,, to complete their confu- | 
ſion, the Mobawks fell upon them, aud killed fifty of their beſt men +. 
In the mean time Philip, the ſoul of the war, took poſſeſſion once more of 
Mount Hope and the nene _ Indians that daily reſorted to him, filled the 
neighbouring ſettlements-with- rnation- The Maſſachufers and Plymouth 
colonies ordered their forces e bim He did not wait their arrival. Like 
a true Indian; he placed no glory in maintaining his ground. The Maſſachuſets 
people miſſed · him, but returned to Boſton with an Nadel and ſifty priſoners. 
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1 It is ſaid a. 1 Philip fell upon a Party of £ Mobanks, PR” alli; nnd 1 das 


vere-ſlain by the Engliſh. By this means he hoped to engage that powerful people in the 47 i 


deracy.; bat unfortunately for Philip, one of the maſſacred party happened only to be ſeverely 
wounded; and eſcaping to bis countrymen, informed them of the truth. That rage which they 
bad conceived againſt the innocent, was turned with Rees ou 1 _ nn, 2s Fg 
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ir Gallon. „allo lot their lives.” A3 
es Kere Entered; they attacked the Indians with great ardour, and 
t deſperately, and beat the 
the conteſt. The-Englih. 


wigwams or e 


L bent and children. Seven hun- 
our hundred died of their wounds, 
nd in conſequence oF the I to which they were expoſed.” The Engliſh, 
ve an hundred and forty-five wounded, many 
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{chew haortier, ol he- was robbed: of every 


1 mar kable fur, well Knoun t 
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en, whom he bad oſfendled, and ho had f dd 
the heart; as he was flying from a ſwamp near 
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ſelf was lain. One of his oun 
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| of his —— vitor-cut off his rig 


Tuis was à final blow to the 
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About the lame time t igainſt the c 
Ven Plymouth, the Abnag Indians, - wore inſulting 
Lv — ſettled in Neu Hampf hire; and: the prorince of Main * They be- 


— dy 2 net, in th 


| — of one Waxeh, 
1 * ee . we 


e upon the inhabians on — 
Je us the inhabi- 
„ under whoſe ju- 
in repellng the attempts of woo 


could do nothing 
f the eaſtern plantations to the cle. 

autumn; = e- ready to march to their a 

the ſeverity. of the weather, which ſet in ſoonerthan uſual» Tbe Indians of thoſe 

places, however, at that time ſued for peace; and though no formal treaty was 

concluded, an end was put to TORTS, © by: a kind of tacit Sonſenit, 6 on both 

1 des 56 * + 717177 8 2 8 

i ie wer Eh land colonies were thus contending i in America, with the | 


. 7. for the poſleſion of of the i complaints v were made i n fin Wc n. 
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cmplins to anſwer; : Randolph, who the people of New England Gd. went | 2 

| nee coley on his verurn 10 1 
country's not 3 beſende of navigationto obſerve tl | $i 
the moſt unhappy 1 negleft: that we could have fallen into; for, more and more 4 
every day, we find it moſt certain, that without a fair compliance in that a | "1 
3 but a total breach f. 5 | 49 


alt their perſecutors;” In tbbe oO „ 
of the Indian war, T ao 
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N rien 28 4 . es for-ſuch 
argleing cher duty, in not faickfully « ecuti 


** __ of five x 
n 4 to the inform * n 22 FIDGICAUON OI WHICN no be 
ä bons divine difpleafure, loſt ah colony many valuable friends. 4 
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ayings of th Sant in the Uw. the Jaws of Eng- 
within che four —— Fee Lac ropes | 


At the ſame time that this:puniſhment was, Fox 1 irs provoking pan * were 
| enumerated ; particularly 6 * pride, i in mens wearing long hair, like womens hair, o. hers wearing 
borders of hair, and cutting, curling, and immodeſt 57 out their hair, principally in 7+ 
; — Jounger fort.” © For ſach offence grand juries were to preſent, and the court to punith all offenders 
by admonition, ſine, or correction; and for exceſs" in apparel, firange new faſhions, naked 
breaſts and arms, and pinioned, ſuperfluous zibbands on hair and-appacel,” the court was to fine 
FO offenders at diſcretion. Many other . looſe and finful cuſtoms,” eſpecially that of «© men and 
women riding together from town to town, under Pretence of bearing * wee 9 
under ſevere penalties. Hat r n e Er Je e a 
+ Maſſachuſets Rec. AK $ 1 Het « ' . 1 1434.5 4 2 . 24 5 wh, W 
1 1 Dr. — — bis ſopbillical r e 8 his hinges os of 
" the Maſſachuſetscourt 3 but neither be, nor any other ſeditious writer, even during the preſent 
conteſt, has ventured to call in quel ion the right of Great Britain to impoſe commercial regula- 
lations, or extend the laws of trade to the colonies: yet here the want of repreſentation, now ap- 
| - plied only to /axatian, is urged againft ſuch right. rodeo” dh Sed rr eee 
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feared : it was whi 


clamation for a 


& * 


men, and though 
wiſhed well to the public intereſ 
of them retired in Wan we Sir 


= from Phili 10 they. 
1 how much bh dignity: bad b 


they 4 been of the m 


ene e Pa eee ang 
the New Englaid N perſeci 
preſs. It had therefore only 


ral 
freed the people from their apprehenſions on that article. The intention of this pro- 
clamation was to fe favour * Popery 5 but few of the cologilts being al co dien 


SEE 


that the meeting- 


. Hurckialos, wp. 4 


CE 


-co obſerve that the am es obſtinate, 
hat judgement was given for non - appearance. Writs A. | 
nneQiicut and Rhode Ifland ;. but they bot chufing a. Wet 
| —— be w * to his royal hw, 4 5 
them. New Plymouth had no 

dd, in the favour of Charles, and 

pe, which W been 
7 if. it is conſi - 


2 chil e eee however » well Te might be 
5 i * will ofcalio e 2 


aiminiati as cid nd ceded gray w — 5 zeople. He 
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church of England ſervice was there performed, and that public worſhip in 
the congregational way would not be tolerated. But king James's famous 


liberty of conſcience, throughout all his dominions, 
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4 "This 4 200K woll have been very pres FE to the New England brethren ; who _ not fail 
— it as a-retort, though — not intended, upon their former conduct, in pleading an 
exemption ſtom the . on account of the emoteneſs of their ftuation, ** in theſe 
ends of the earth,” and beyond . the four ſeas.” It might alſo recall to their minds the words of 
NOS that they would find their happineſs (0-conkit.in a due obedience to the Engliſh crown. 
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Ale "TEE BY NATTY 


a ck. "The volhtion, which was by this time comp abide d in Eng 

ts from all danger of puniſhment ; hd though Wil. 
Firrle : diſpoſition to reſtore the old hiker, he granted the Manche. 
government according ro it, Until ſuch time as 4 new 


ell. Whereas we aft inforined by Teveral addreſſes nen the colony of Malfa 
chuſets Bay, and particularly by the addicts coming to us in the name of the gover- 
nor and cue and convention of the repreſentatives of the people of the ſaid 


colony, that they had joyfully ele the notice of our happy acceſſion to the 


chrone ef the KingdGms, and cauſed the proclamation thereof to be iſſued 

oughorit the ſnd territory; we have therefore thought fit hereby to ſignify our. 
royal approbatlof of the ſatne, and gracious acceptance of your readineſs in per. 
forming that which was neceſſary, on your parts, for the preſervation of the 
peace and quiet of the ſaid colony: and whereas you give us to underſtand, 
you have taken upon you the preſent care of the government, until you 
ſhould receive our order therein, we do hereby authoriſe you to continue in our 
name, your care in the adminiſtration thereof and preſervation of the peace, un- 
til we ſhalt have taken ſuch reſolutions, and given ſuch directions for the more 
orderly ſettlement of the ſaid government, as ſhall moſt conduce to our ſervice, 
and the ſecurity of our ſubjects within that Colom) : 

Eneéouraged by this affurance, and willing to ingratiate FOR Ae) yer ler : 


into the favour of the king, now engaged in war with France, the people of New 


England undertook to reduce Canada and Acadie, or Nova Scotia. Sir Wil 


lam Phips, a New England man, who had acquired a great fortune by fiſhing 


up the wreck of a Sparſk galleon, was intruſted with the command of the ex- 
pedition againft Nova Scotia, which ſucceeded. This acquiſition was made with 
ſo much eaſe, that the colonifts were confirmed in the proſecution of their deſign 
againſt Canada. A veſſel was accordingly diſpatched to E ngland, in order to 
requeſt a ſupply of arms and ammunition, and a number of the king's frigates to 


attack the French by ſea, while the colony forces ſhould act by land; and though , 


the diſtracted ſtate of the mother-country, did not admit.of any attention being , 
given to ſuch a propoſal, the colonies did not lay aſide their deſign. Connecti- 
cut and New York engaged to furniſh a body "of men, and the Maſſachuſets 
colony was the ſoul of the enterpriſe. Two thouſand men were expected to 


march by Lake Champlain, and attack Montreal, at the ſame time that the forces 
by ſea ſhould beſiege Quebec. But through various blunders, which we ſhall 


afterwards have occaſion to notice, this expedition utterly failed. The New Eng- 


land forces returned, much diminiſhed, without attempting any thing, and the 
Maſſachuſets colony had the mortification to find itſelf loaded with a vaſt debt, 
at the ſame time — its reputation was tarniſhed . 


While the New England colonies were labouring under afMition and diſtreſs, , 
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BOOK W. country, —_ advantage of a ſubject, in itſelf ſo 


declared he would ſooner part with life than ſubſcribe to ſuch conditions. His 
Tage, however, had time to cool. He was told that the conſent of the n Was 


aſſertions in the Houſe of Commons, in order to bro. beat a miniſter, or confound a clamorous ' 
opponent, only could have led this intelligent writer into ſo unaccountable a declaration. Had 


2 nc, 4 by charter, were only fit for a ſociety immediately under a ſuperior, civil and criminal 
| juriſdid ion. Nor did the charter grant any particular immunities, except an exemption from faxe. 
And cem, both in the colony aod the mother-country, for the fiſt ſeven years; which plaioly - 
" Jmplies; that they might afterwards be demanded, and that the crown had reſerved a, os to 


impoſe them. See the charter itſelf, page yer of this VS” 


and privileges, which only could render their. adminiſtration competent, a new 


determined to reſerve to himſelf the appointment of the governor at leaſt, in. 


THE; HISTORY, oF, AMERICA: 


L | grievous, to arraign their 
government; to the bad adminiſtration of which all theſe evils were pen. 
As a further misfortune, the colony agents were divided among themſelves. 
the opinion of eminent lawyers, however, Connecticut and Rhode Iſland re- 
ſumed their former government; no judgment, as already obſerved, — 
paſſed againſt their charters. Lawyers were alſo. conſulted in regard to the 
Maſſachuſets charter; which not al the body of the people, but likewiſe their 
agents, Mr. Increaſe Mather, and Eliſha Cooke, were outrageouſly zealous to have 
reſtored. But on examining the old charter, it appeared to Sir John Somers the 
attorney-general, and alſo to Mr. Hooke, a noted counſellor conſulted for the co- 
lony, that a mere reſtoration of that charter would not anſwer the purpoſe of the 
Petitioners ; ; for although it gave them power to impriſon, or inflict puniſhment 5 
in criminal caſes, according to the courſe of corporations in England, capital 
caſes not being expreſs ly mentioned, they had no power of life and death; that no 
power was given to erect judicatories, or courts for probate of wills, or with ad- 
miralty juriſdiction; nor was any power given to conſtitute a houſe of deputies 
or repreſentatives, to impoſe taxes on the inhabitants, or to incorporate towns, 
colleges, or ſchools ®, all which powers and privileges they had nevertheleſs 
uſurped; and that if the judgment againſt the charter ſhould, be reverſed, and 
the government continue to exerciſe, as before the quo warranto, thoſe powers 


wirit would iſſue againſt them in Weſtminſter-Hall, and judgment follow 
thereon, of ſuch a nature as to leave no room for a Writ of Errer +... J 
This repreſentation of the matter, and certain information, that the king) was 


duced Mr. Mather, the principal agent, to petition for a new charter with more 
ample privileges. A new charter was granted; but the crown, reſerved. to itlelf 
ſo many prerogatives, - that Mr. Cooke utterly refuſed to accept of it, and Mr. 
Mather was ſo much diſſatisfied, when it was firſt preſented to him, that he 


- ; 


* That this opinion is 14 will be evident to any one who ſhall examine the — Leah . we 5 
are told by the celebrated author of the Account of ihe European Settlements in America, that this 
charter contained . privileges too extenſive for a colony, and what left little more than a no- 
minal dependence on the mother- country, and the crown itſelf.” A habit of uttering bold 


the Maſſachuſets colony poſſeſſed the powers which it aſſumed, and the privileges which it claimed, 
there would bave been ſome foundation for this opinion; but the powers of government actually 3 
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country! without them, and they might attend to the conſequences ®. St 1 

ITbe only queſtion with the agents now was, whether to ſubmit to the new ſet⸗ 


aries from a FOES fare, bot 0 


© leone in its preſent form, or to ſignify to the miniſters of ſtate, that they x7 


would rather have no charter at all. Mr. Cooke adhered to his former reſolu · 
tion; but Mr. Mather having recovered his temper, was fenſible, on a ſecond 


2 That every one, however, may form his own opinion of this matter, an 
abſtract of the new charter is here preſented. - After a recital of the former grant 
or charter, it proceeds thus :— % Whereas the ſaid governor. and company of 
Maſſachuſets Bay in New England, by virtue of the aid letters patent, are be- 
come very populous and well ſettled; and whereas the ſaid charter was vacated by - 
a judgment in Chancery in Trinity-Terd, anno 1684, the agents of that colony, 
have petitioned us to be incorporated by a new charter; and alſo to the end that our 
colony of New Plymouth | in New England may be brought under ſuch a form of 
government, as may put them in a better condition of defence, we do by 
theſe preſents incorporate into one real province, by the name of THE Province. 


or MassacnvseTs Bay in New ENGLAND, viz. the former colony of Maſia- 


chuſers Bay; the colony of New Plymouth; the Province of Main; the terri- 


tory of Acadia or Nova Scotia, and the tract lying between Nova Scotia and the 
province of Main; the north half of the iſles of Shoals ; the iſles of Caparock, 

and Nantucket near Cape Cod; and all iſlands, within ten leagues directly op- 
polite to the main land, within the ſaid bounds : and to our ſubjects, inhabi- 
rants of the ſaid lands, and their ſucceſſors, we confirm all- lands and heredita- 


ments formerly granted by any general court to perſons, bodies corporate, towns, 


villages, colleges, or ſchools, ſaving the claims of prior grantees ; nor ſhall 
former grants or conveyances be pre judiced for want of form. The governor, 
lieutenant-governor, and ſe , to be of the king's nomination ; a general 
court or aſſembly to be convened the laſt Wedneſday in May yearly, conſiſting of 
the governor, council, and repreſentatives of the towns or places, not exceeding - 
two for one place; the qualification for an elector forty ſhillings freehold, or fifty 
pounds ſterling perſonal eſtate : and the general aſſembly ſhall elect twenty- 


examination, that the new charter was in many reſpects to be preferred o the 


eight counſellors, whereof eighteen ſhall be from the old colony of Maſſachuſets 


Bay, four from Plymouth late colony, three from the Province of Main, one from 
the territory of Sagadahock, and two at large. The governor, with conſent of 
the council, to appoint the officers in the courts of juſtice; all perſons born in the 
province, or in the paſſage to and from it to be deemed natural- born ſubjects of 
— England: liberty of conſcience to be granted to all Chriſtians except papiſts; 

- the en Kana, to conflirute judicatories Fs. 1 canes civil or rern, 
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e the governor 5 council ; in in perſonal actions exceeding the value of three hun... 
1993 "red dred pounds fterling, an appeal may be had to the king in council, provided | | 


tte appeal be made within fourteen days after judgment, but execution not to 
be ſtayed. The general aſſembly may make laws, i · not repugnant to the laws 
of England ; appoint all vl officers excpe the officers of the courts of juſtice, 
and impoſe taxes, to be diſpoſed of by the in council: but the . 
nor ſhall have a negative in all acts and elections, _ all acts of aſſembly ſhall 
be ſenc home to the king in council for approbation. The governor to com. 
mand the militia ; to 8 martial in time . to erect forts and 
demoliſh them at pleaſure: but the law martial ſhall not be executed without the 
conſent of the council. When there is no governor, the lieutenant-governor to 
at; and when both are wanting, the majority of the council to have the power. 
The admiralty juriſdiction to belong to the king, or the lords of the — "Y 
and all trees fit far maſts of twenty-four inches diameter and upwards, twelve 
inches from the ground, growing upon land not heretofore granted to any * 
ns, are reſerved to the crown 
Such is the ſubſtance of the new charter of Maſſachuſets fas and als no- 
mination of the officers reſerved to the crown being left for the firſt time to the 
agents, or rather to Mr. Mather, he made choice of Sir William guy as governor. 
Sir William arrived at Boſton with the charter in May 1692, and immediately 
iffued writs for a general aſſembly, which met on the eighth of June following 
and although a party was formed that oppoſed ſubmiſſion to the charter, a ma- 
jority of the court wiſely and thankfully accepted i it, and appointed a.day-of fo. 
lemn thankſgiving to Almighty God, for © granting a ſafe arrival to his excel. | 
lency the governor and the Rev. Mr. Increaſe Mather, who have induſtriouſiy en · 
deayoured the ſervice of this people, and have brought over with them a ſettles. 
ment of government, in which their majeſtics have graciouſly ag us diſtin- 
 guiſhing marks of their royal favour and goodneſs +.” 
From this time to the concluſion of the late war, the akerations;i in the genen. 
ment of New England were very inconſiderable. New H nued 
immediately under the crown ; Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, _ hate ori- 
ginal charter -· governments; and the people of Maſſachuſets Bay, happy under 
this new charter, found no reaſon, after the experience of ſeventy years, to envy 
their neighbours, or conclude that king William had dealt hardly with them, 
though he certainly took care to mar K more diſtinctly the eee the 
colony on the mother. country, as well as to preſerve that dependence, by retain _ 
ing the power of ax ppointing the principal officers. In other reſpects, he cir- 
cumſcribed only their imaginary, and enlarged their real privileges. An increaſe - 
of commerce, population, and wealth, was the deſirable conſequence of theſe pri- 
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5 * 


| Indians formesiy called; Chebucto, but which: che Engliſh names 
| hongur of the nobleman by whom it was prqjected, and by whoſe wiſdom and 


# 


| embarked for Nova Scotia, in 1749, and three 


1 Before this war with the natives was finiſhed; ſome diſturbances b 
out among the neutral French. Thoſe people whoſe: manners were fo ſimple, 
and who ee already began to perceive that they 
. would no longer be permitted to live in the ſame independent Pcs as hitherto ; 


Though the French inhabitants, during theſe — nl not 
taken up arms, they had lent ſuch aſſiſta ——— tterly 
- ſiſtent with their political ſituation, and as made the neceſſity of 3 None 
Scotia with Britiſn ſubjects fully cyident- he peace, which: n ; : 
_ great number of men without em 
laying up the ſhips, was fayourable t to doch a project; and the miniſtry offered 
2 advantages to all perſons, who choſe to go over and ſettle in this exten- 
five; and in many places, fertile territory. Every ſoldier, ſailor, and workman, 
to have ſifty d for himſelf, and ten for every perſon he carried 
miſſioned 8 allowed eighty for them · 


. — any three: el 
oſfficers of higher rank, fix AI, 
zendents.. .. The land was to-be free of all e e tk ten niger? rooting 


coeds, "Sour: hundred and 
together with thirty. for each of their de- 


N. above ore ſhilling for fifty's Acres. | OE TORT eee 


t e paſſage ; to build Wass! 00 fornih all the! i dr ere-ei 
ery or agric ture; and to defray the | pe ces'of ut 


> thoul: nd families, chiefly Jermans, 
regiments of ſoldiers were ſent 
tect them from the-natives, and garriſon the new ſettlement. That ſettle- 
s founded/on the ſouth caſt fide of the peninſula, at a place which the 


'Halifax, in 


ſpirit it was carried into execution. This ſituation was preferred to ſeveral others, 
_ where the ſoil was better, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing in its neighbourhood valua- 
ble cod fiſhery, and fortifying one of the fineſt harbours in America; The Indians, 
| however, violently oppoled ſuch a ſettlement; the neighbourhood of Chebucto 
being the moſt favourable part of the country for the chace. It was claimed by 


the Mikamakies, who defended with obſtinacy a territory which they held from 


nature; and it was not without ſome confiderable eneryd = Jong 1 
that the Engliſh were able to drive them to a diſtance. 


bor as they were favoured vin the Pas oe * — * would 
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g to them; enfigns, two hun- 
fixty'; and all 


oſiſtence for the firſt year. . 
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added 1 —— Wels Their — their T 
enthuſiaſm, or eee eee erung of Canada," made them deleee + 


and dls eren. eluded deen, . 

to quit their habitations, and remove to'New © 

France, when! —— hem. That teſolution many of them exe: 
cuted — without conſidering the conſequences of ſuch a change, and : 


the reſt were-preparing to follow Tioga gar N were prevented we meEnghth | 


government. They were requi . L of 
hope remained of making them good ſubjetts, che dis fied pat | 
tranſported to the Welt Indies, in or to prevent them from f engt 
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hands of a rival nation, then brewi 22 8 Pl 
who owed. their ee virtuous 5 


ier — people, 


rn rh et een the peninſula and the river St. ; 
than three ſettlements in the reſt of the province; Annapolis, the tans. 
cient of theſe, is ſtill a conſider le place; e 
cruit of inhabitants; promiſes great proſperity. Halifax is already in a proſ- 


perous condition, and will always continue to. be the principal place i in Nova 2 | 


Scotia. This pre-eminence it owes to the e laviſhed upon it from the . 
mother country; and by being from its en the natural rendezy all. 
the land and ſea forces, which Great Britain thinks herſelf obliged, on > different 
acounts, to maintain in North America. Its harbour, as already obſerved, i is | 
admirable; and it is now a flouriſhing, well built, and well fortified town, 

. Lunenburgh, the third ſettlement,” was founded a few. years: ago, by cight ; 
hundred Germans from Halifax. At firſt it did not promiſe much; but by the 
vnremitted induſtry of that warlike and wiſe people, it is now rapidly advancing. 


towards proſperity. It is but juſtice to ſay that the Germans make excellent 
liſn dominion, to 


ſettlers: they have fertilized all the countries under the Eng 
which chance has conducted them. By their patient labours Nova Scotia now | 


produces excellent flax-; which, independent of its fiſhery, and its utility 1 * i 


naval and military Gun muſt in time render” it a Ne EQUATES to. - 
Great Britain. A 
Off the coaſt of Non 3 le geren REY the 57 for their eber 5 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe i is Newfoundland. This iſland, which is above 
three hundred miles long, and two hundred broad, was diſcovered, as already 


obſerved, by John Cabot, a Venetian mariner in the ſervice of Henry VII. of 4.D 0. 


England. Cabot made no ſettlement; and from ſeveral voyages unde 
after this diſcovery, with a view of examining what advantages might be derived 
from it, it was concluded that Newfoundland was fit for nothing but to carry 


on the fiſhery of cod, which abounds in the neighbouring ſea; The Engliſh ac. 


cordingly uſed to ind out at firſt ſmall veſſels, in the ſpring, which returned i in N JN 


1 bs their freight. of fiſh, ſalted in different ways. The e on „ 


; * 


A. D. 61. 


have all che 


A. D. 1623. 


1 grant of the province of PIT Od, carried bis 1 * and eſtabliſbed . 
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he returned to England, leaving ſome of his people to perpetuate the ſettle 
The great 
7 


obtained a gtant of part of the iſland from king 
enjoy in this retreat that liberty of conſeie 


e dan d ae hou ener foent un che 


„We have wheat, e oats, and beans,” ſays he in a letter to Sir George, 
already tared and c 


before the year 1650, all the ſpace which extends along the caſtera coaſt, between 
: Conception Bay and Cape Raze, was peopled by a colony amounting to above 
four thouſand 
forced, er ene et: eee ead-thes of the ſoil, to live at 


Efquimaux c+me over from the coaſt of Labrador during the Os * erh the WevenLency of 


TH . 1s ro RY, or Au RIC # 4. 


| of his rticle becan W and the demand for it was particularly 
n The Engliſh took advantage ot their ſuper. 
the idea of eſtabliſhing ſettlements in New. 
. made te diſtances from each other, 


patent granted by James 1. 25855 Francis Bacon, himſelf, 


. ae Rocast, whoſe 
engaged Jurteous and humane behaviour. ar 
years on che iſland wich lictle- advantage to himſelf or his affociates, 


ſiding two 


miſtake of Mr. Guy, and the firſt, ſettlers, ſeems to have been 
attempting to fertiliae the foil of Newfoundland, inſtead of confining their in 
Under this falſe idea, Sir George Calvett, : Roman catholic, 
James, in order that be might 
Ach was denied him in the mo- 
ther country. Before his departure from England, he ſent one captain Wynne 
wfoundlarid with a ſmall colony, to prepare every thing neceſſary for his 
the mean time, . Fade” his whole fortune and inte teſt, in ſe. 
i Wyinne the commiſſion; of go 


duſtry to the fiſhery. 


iſland ; ereftcd granaries and ſtorehouſes, and accommodated his people in the * 
beſt manner poſſible.” His hopes from the ſoil, it appears, were very ſanguine. 


ded z- and although the ſowing them in May, or the be- 
ginning of June, might occaſion the contrary, . yet they ripen. ſo faſt, that we 
of an appr harveſt.” In the ſame ſtrain he 
ſpeaks of his garden, which flouriſhed with all kinds of culinaty vegetables; 
and the . was ſo much delighted with theſe ſplendid deſcriptions, that 
he removed with all his family to Newfoundland. But the gay viſion ſoon va- 

hec by that time created-Jord Baltimore, having obtained a 


z Linear dally af mane oril wow Jnqpartener; and 


perſons. As they were chiefly concerned in the fiſhery, they were 


Hh F C jobabitants. The 
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* Gitane rom- each other and to open paths of communication 3 cus TY W 

woods. Their general rendezvous was at St. John's Harbour, formed between ; A 

260 Honnin e Wc rey gs og Con be Fr ol 

-rain three hundred ſhips. * There they met with trading veſſels from the mother. — * =: 

country, which ſupplied Ben; amply with every Ce ae TOR EI? 1 „„ 

exchange for the produce of their fiſhery.. * 33 25 

The French had turned their views towards Newfoundland, beiden this proſ- 

| of the Engliſh trade: They had for a long time frequented the ſouthern _ 

parts of the land; particularly a place to which they gave the name of Petit 

Nord. Some of them afterwards fixed promiſeuouſly upon the coaſt from Cape 

Raze to Chapeau Rouge; and at length they became ſufficiently numerous to T 

form ſomething like a town in the Bay of Placentia, where they enjoyed every | - 2 

' conveniency that could render their fiſhery ſucceſsful. Before the Bay is a road . „ 

of about a league and an half in breadth, though not ſufficiently ſheltered from B 

the north. weſt winds, which blow there with extreme violence. The ſtrait, 

which forms the entrance of the bay, is ſo confined by rocks, that only one rtr | 
can enter at a time; and at the extremity of the bay itſelf, which'is about eighteen n 
leagues Jong, is a ſecure a that can contain. about an ork ang "ary. 15 7 

ſhi E# . FEY FLA. 

Be the advantage of hack” a 5 we French mhoitey paid 

very little attention to it. It was not till 1687, that a ſmall fort was built for the „ 

ſecurity of the colony, and garriſoned with fifty men. From that period te „ 

French became very troubleſome neighbours to the Engliſh. The inhabitants of e 

Placentia, ſupported by the Canadians, trained in Fg art of buſh-fighting, and 

_ exerciſed in ſudden attacks, frequently carried devaſtation into the ſettlements of 

their rivals. "Theſe inroads were not forgot by Great Britain at the treaty of 

Utrecht: ſhe ' demanded the entire poſſeſſion of Newfoundland; the aber. A. D. 1713. 

tunes of the preceding war in Europe . France to fa it up, and Placen. 

tia became a Britiſi ſettlement. . 

The whole circuit of the iſland of Newfoundland is fol of bays or hate, 

all ſo ſpacious, and ſo well ſheltered on all ſides by the mountains, except at their 

entrance, that veſſels lie there in perfect ſafety. Theſe harbours are in general 

from a league and an half to two leagues in length; but there are alſo ſome much 

larger, and others leſs, into which run ſeveral rivers and brooks, that afford 

great quantities of freſh water fiſh, and ſeem to vie with the ſea in fecundity. 

The bays or harbours are complete anchoring places, having a good bottom”; 

and they are ſo perfectly clear, that they may be failed into without a pilot. In 

moſt of the bays the Engliſh have ſome town or village. Cod fiſning is the uni- 

verſal buſineſs of the inhabitants; who, beſides their dwellings have offices and 

ſtorehouſes for preparing and laying up their fiſh, till the time arrives of ſending | 5 

it to Europe, on their on account, or of ſelling it to veſſels which come there . | 

to purchaſe it in exchange for European goods, None of theſe villages are with- p28 

out a fort or 2 the for theiy any in time 9 var; re os een are ſo in- . 
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BOOK w. ; cones thu the moſt they eil do would bet drive ama ome pre 
1 3335 2 3 1 "The heads of -the Newfoundland bays, approach, ſo, near to esch other, = 
. oa oa a very eaſy communication between the different parts of the 
5 „ country, and y facilitate trade, if the iſland were capable of inieraal com. 
merce. But all thoughts of cultivation have been long laid aſide at Newfound- 
land; and for very ſufficient reaſons. The interior parts of the iſland are full 
of ſteep rocks, mountains covered with wood, and narrow and ſandy vallies. 
_ - Theſe Facceſlible places are ſtocked with deer, which multiply with the greater 
aſe, by reaſon of the ſecurity of their ſituation. The land near the coaſt is 
ſometimes covered with moſs, but more commonly with ſmall pebbles, which 
ſeem as if they had been placed there by deſign, in order to dry 44 filh caught 
jn the neighbourhood. In all the open places, where the flat ftones reflect the 
ſun's rays, the heat is exceſſive during the ſummer. The reſt of the country is 
continually cold; leſs fo, however, from its northern latitude, than. from the 
uncultivated ſtate of the iſland, and the vaſt mountains of ice, which come out 
of the frozen ſeas, and fix on its coaſts. The ſky towards the northern and 
veſtern parts is conſtantly ſerene, but much leſs ſo towards the eaſt and ſouth ;. 
both theſe laſt era _ nearer to ME Great Bank, which is continually 1 in- 
volved in fog. 
Ihis bank is one of thoſe mountains that are 3 des water, by the earth 
which the ſea 1s continually waſhing away from the continent. Both its extremi- 
. ties terminate ſo much in a point, that it is difficult to determine the preciſe ex- 
cent of it; but it is generally reckoned to be an hundred and ſixty leagues in 
length, and ninety leagues in breadth. Towards the middle of it, on the 
European fide, is a kind of bay which has been called the ditch. Through- 
...._.__out all this ſpace the depth of water is very different. In ſome places there are 
wh | only five, in others above fifty fathom. The ſun is ſcarce ever ſeen there, and the 
| ſky is generally covered not only with a thick, but a cold fog. The waves are 
| i pPperpetually agitated, and the winds always high about this ſpot; to which the 
1 fiſhery of what is called ger cod, or chat which is ſalted but not eg, is chiefly 
TT 2, 364 GG 
From the middle of July to the latter end of Au ouſt, Wt is no cod found 
| either upon the Great Bank or the ſmall ones near it; but all the reſt of the year 
che fiſhery is carried on. The ſhips employed in it are commonly from fifty to an 
Whoa and fifty tons burden, and carry ſeldom leſs than twelve, or more than 
twenty-four men. The men are provided with lines, and as ſoon as they arrive 
are employed in catching a fiſh called the calpin, which they uſe as a bait for the 
cod; though the Engliſh now generally bring their baits with them. Previous 
to their beginning the fiſhery, they build a gallery on the outſide of the ſhip, 
which reaches from the main maſt to the ſtern, and ſometimes the whole length 
of the veſſel. This gallery is furniſhed with barrels with the tops beat out. 
The fiſhermen place themſelves within theſe barrels, and are farther ſheltered 
Up the weather by a * covering. As ſoon as thy catch a cod, they cut 
0 out 
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bout t it tongue, and give the Giſh to ohe uf the bor ys, to carry. to a perſon, appointed" CHAP. W. 75 
for the purpoſe, who immediately ſtrikes off the head, plucks out the liver andi 
entrails, and then lets it fall through a ſmall hatchway between the decks ; Where $4 5 „ 
another man takes it, draws out the bone, as far as the navel, and then lets it Sen 
fink through another hatchway into the hold. There the fiſh is ſalted, and 

ranged in piles. The perſon who ſalts it, takes care to leave ſalt enough be- 

tween each row of cod, but not more than is ſufficient to prevent their 1 0 
each other; for either of thoſe circumſtances neglected, would ſpoil the (y-. 
According to natural right, the fiſhery on the Great Bank ought to belong =: 
all mankind ; but the French and Engliſh, the only powers, that had colonies in 

the northern parts of America, have long appropriated it chiefly to themſelves. 

The Spaniards, who had an undoubted claim to a ſhare of it, and who from the | 
number of their monks, might have pleaded. the neceſſity of aſſerting it, gave 5 

up the matter entirely at the laſt peace; ſince which time the Engliſh and French 
are the only nations that frequent thoſe latitudes. The French fiſhery was 
former ly. very advantageous, eſpecially. that of green cod ; but the enormous 

duties laid upon the conſumption of that article, have made it a loſing, and —_— 
very inconſiderable trade. The produce of the Engliſh fiſhery. is ſubject to no „ 
tax; and they have this further advantage, that not coming from Europe, s © 

their competitors muſt, but only from Newfoundland or other places not moch . 

more diſtant, they can employ very ſmall veſſels, which are eaſily managed, do 
not riſe high above the water, , whoſe ſails may be brought level with the deck, 

and which are very little affected even by the moſt violent winds ; ſo that their Ps . 

buſineſs is ſeldom interrupted by the roi hneſs of the weather. Beſides, they da : 

not loſe their time in procuring baits; which, as already obſerved, they generall 5 7 
bring with them; and our ſailors are allo more inured to arigue, more accuſtomed „ 
to the cold, and better diſciplined than the French. WE an 
The Engliſh, however, attend but little to the bithery. * green cod, be. 1 
cauſe. they have no mart. for the diſpoſing of it in great quantities. But they 
find a. compenſation for their inconſiderable trade in the article of green cod, 5 
by the vaſt quantity of dry cod, which they ſell in all the markets both of Europe e 
and America. This branch of trade is carried on in two ways. That Which 
is called the Wandering Fi i bery, belongs to veſſels which fail every year from ” 
Europe to Newfoundland in March or April. As they approach the iſland, „ | 
they, frequently meet. with a quantity of ice, driven by the northern currents to 24 — 
wards the ſouth; and which being broken in pieces. by repeated ſhocks, melts. 2 
ſooner or later at the return of * heats. Theſe iſlands of floating ice are fre- 

| quently a league in circumference : they are as high as the loftieſt mountains, and 

extend above eighty fathom under water. When joined to ſmaller portions, they 7 
ſometimes occupy. a ſpace of. an dme eee in length, and tuenty. -five or * 

thirty in breadth, _ 97 0 Ty 
Intereſt, which obliges the mariners to come to their landings as ſoon ; as poſſible, , 
that they may have their choice of the bays moſt favourable to the fiſhery, makes 
them brave the FP oF the ſeaſons and of the — which ſeem all in e con- 
5 raey⸗ 
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mall velltls of the Newfoundland fiſhermen. - But the moſt inſatiable of all 


" hips are to take in their lading 173 THY 24s 
fame time a fit place is choſen for ſecuring the fiſh as ere. Lodges 


of launches deſigned for the fiſhery is got ready, and when built, are left chere 
| mall the following year, when he who firſt enters the bay has the privilege of ap- 


| Into as many clafles as there are occupations,” The fiſhers fer out very early in 


| bfhery i is all performed with the hook; and every- boat is provid 
_ cient quantity of all kinds of fiſhing tackle, in caſe of any accident to thoſe i in uſe. 


brown, whilſt the lower part is ſpot 
that this ſpecies is better than the other, the whole body of which is of a darkiſh 


- 
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eee againſt human! indoftry; 85 eee nt A by m. 

„the dreadful cannonade of 2 beſicged- town, the tereves; of rhe moſt 
* and obſtinate ſea / ncht, require leſs intrepidity 4 
ter them, than theſe enormous floating bulwarks, which the ths wh. 


paſſions, the thirſt of gold, ſurmounts every obſtacle, and carries the mariner 
acroſs an ocean yet filled with theſe N 7 8 . 


F che 


When a ſhip has taken her ſtation, ſhe's mimettioncly 


*. 


are likewiſe erected for the men, who work on ſhore, fo as to form a kind of vil. 
Maes and afthe-water's edge is built a large ſtage or ſcaffold. Here the number 
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ply ing them to his on uſe. Hence an additional motive for diſpatch. Every 


being got ready, the Whale ſhip's company, without exception, are divided 


boats, that they may be at their ſtations by break of day, and do not return 


denke evening, unleſs they happen to have eaught their boat load ſooner. - T 
os warty a fat- 


On their return, the fiſh is delivered to thoſe who cure them; and that this may be 
executed with the greater difpatch, boys ſtand by to deliver them to the different 
operators. When one man has taken off the cod's head, and gutted it, another 
opens it, with one cut lengthwiſe, takes out the back-bone, ol gives the-fiſh 
to a third, who falts it. After it has remained in ſalt for eight or ten days, * is 
well waſhed, and laid on gravel, or ſmall boards, where it is left till it is quite 
dry. When thoroughly dried, they are piled up in ſmall pagcels, that they 
may not entirely loſe the heat e to them by the firſt ſalt; then 4 
are falted a ſecond time, and laid up in regular heaps on the dag, where the 
cod hes till it is ready to be Wp wn be pn that: Le Depts we ſee ba 
bare in Europe. Sts} #4. 

There are two kinds of ht Both 1 a bas Weine n rom the 0 ts 
nal, following the figure of the belly of the fiſh, and which winds-a little down- 
wards from the head to the tail; but this line is more diſtin in one ſpecies 
than in the other, and the whole fiſh from this line to the back is of a dark 
ted with white. The connoiſſe urs in ſiſh fay, 


white, with reddiſh ſpots, hut the belly and all irs hinder parts, the whiteſt. The 


at” 


hs » The Lune ward by the owners to the aller and men, are meer 1 a the nom- 
ber of ſound ſiſh delivered; e ſooner we e e ee pe er e the 
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; 1 think tick Hy linth with | it in og idticot, to „eich it TY FT 15 — 
chiefly to be confined; for although the Britiſh channel and the German ocean S 1 A — 
| are ot rend x fil, their numbers are ſo inconſiderable compared with S 
ndland, "that" they may be conſidered as ſtragglers.  Some' perſons k _ if 
1 ce in this fiſhery fay, that the cod ſpawns twice a: year; but V 
neceſſary to ſupply the extraordinary waſte, conſidering the infinite | p 
aum eggs which they depoſit at once in the ſand; and which continue : ä 


there, undiſturbed, till they are impregnated with Hife. The wandering fiſhery = 5 3 10 1 
ends about the beginning of September, becauſe the ſun has no longer ſufficient FT 


power to dry the fh. But when it has been ſucceſsful, the managers give over 3; EE. 
before that time, and make the beſt of their way either to the Welt Indies, or 5 FC 
to the Roman N countries in "Europe, that 1 * have the advange ed „ 4 
of the firſt markets.” 5 10 . 
The French have for "EPL time ter lofers by the e 5 1 ey, yet they” | TIED. 
have continued to proſecute it with vigour, rather than be indebted to foreigners 3 4 
for the article which it yields. The Engliſh have allo experienced the inconve- EE 
niences of that trade, and have betaken themſelves chiefly to the Hationary fihery.. — 
By the ſtationary fiſhery 1 is to be underſtood, that which is carried on by the Eu- „ Ris 14» |, 1 
ropeans who inhabit thoſe” coaſts of America where the cod is caught. . (rn -. 
finitely more profitable than the wandering fiſhery, becauſe it is attended with. 
much leſs expence, and may be continued longer. Theſe advantages the French 
enjoyed as long as they remained peaceable poſſeſſors of Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton, Canada, and part of Newfoundland ; ſettlements which they have de. 
ſervedly loft one after another, in conſequence of their turbulent and encroach-. 
ing ſpirit, and have only preſerved a right of ſalting and drying their fiſh to the 
north of Newfoundland,” from Cape Bonaviſta to Point Rich. All the fixed 5 
eſtabliſhments left them by the peace of 176g, are reduced to the ſmall ĩſland of „„ 
St. Peter's, and the two iſles of Miquelon, where they are not at liberty even to . 
build fortifications *. There are not above eight, hundred inhabitants in St. ; 
Peter's, nor above two hundred in Great Miquelon, and a few families in tze 
ſmaller. The fiſhery, which is extremely convenient upon the two firſt, is en- 
tirely impracticable upon the laſt mentioned iſland. It ſupplies the two former, 
however, with wood; particularly St. Peter's, wh ich has none of its own. But 
nature has made amends for G1 wer reign at St. Peter's, by an excellent | 1 1 
While the fiſhery of France i chiy confined, Great Britain extends be W „ 
over all the coaſts, and all the iſlands frequented by the fiſh. Her principal fta- DE 
tion, however, is till, at Newfoundland, where ok eight thouſand. Briti ß + 
ſubjects are conſtantly employed | in the fiſhery on its coaſts. Before the year i, nn 
the Hſheries of the two rival nations were nearly equal; with this. difference. only, — 
that France conſumed more ſiſh at home, and conſequently exported leſs. But 
ſince ſhe has loſt her Feen in North America, the two fiſberies, MY me -.. 


5 Theſe Mands were + larey reduced «to the Britiſh quadion on "the Newfoundland 6 1 5 4 
43- = ſtationary key 
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5 BOOK IV. 1 and he wapderiog; have not yielded. more dry cod: than is barely ſuf. 4 
9 — ficient for the conſumption of the ſouthern provinces. of the mother. country; 
werds it may be confidenily afferted, that Britain, on the contrary, has in- 
V» crxeaſed ber Eſhery two-thirds ſince the concluſion of the late war, and that beſides 
* _--- _- _ ſupplying her home · conſumption, and her Welt India iſlands, it brings in a return 
Et 7, 07 SANE hundred 2 pounds ſterling annually, either in ſpecie or valu- 
: able commodities, at the ſame time that it ſerves as a nurſery for the nayy. 
_—_— © "The fur-trade, carried on at Hudſon's Bay, is ſlill more beneficial to indivi. 
3 | . duals, but leſs fo to the nation, and that chiefly by reaſon of its being confined. 
= „ do an excluſive company. This bay was diſcovered. in conſequence of John 
', _ © _ Cabot's idea of a north-weſt paſſage to India and China, the hope of which it 
tdetevived. An account of the different voyages that have been e. with 
this view, either before or ſince the diſcovery of Hudſon, would be altogether in- 
cC conſiſtent with the nature of a general hiſtory, as well as inconſequential in it. 
. ſelf, as no ſuch paſſage has yet been found. The inquilitive, however, may 
8 5 perhaps wiſh to ſee the arguments that have been, or may be advanced, on a ſub- 
—_ Ject of ſo much importance to mankind —and they ſhall. be gratified. 
But before we enter upon this enquiry, three facts in natural hiſtory muſt be 
b | admitted; namely, that the tides come from the ocean, and that they extend 
more or leſs into the other ſeas, in proportion as their channels communicate with . 
the great reſervoir by larger or ſmaller openings, hence this p periodical motion is 
_ fearcely perceivable in the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and other gulphs of the 
ſame nature; that the tides are much later, as well as weaker, in places 
remote from the ocean, than in thoſe which are near to it; that violent winds, . 
_-- TY which blow in the ſame direction wich the tides, make them cle above their ordi- 
—_— nary boundaries, and that thoſe which blow in a contrary direction retard their 
woe, at the ſame time that they diminiſh their ſwell. - From theſe, principles, 
it is moſt certain, that if Hudſon's Bay were no more than a gulph incloſed be- 
tween two continents, and had no communication but erg the Atlantic, che 
tides in it would be very inconſiderable. They would be weaker in proportion 
as they were further removed from their ſource, and much leſs rapid whenever 
5 they ran in a contrary direction to the wind; but it is proved by obſervations 
5 „„ made with the 3 {kill and preciſion, that the tides are very high through - 
out the whole bay®. It i is certain that they are higher towards the bottom of the 
5 bay than even in the ſtrait ĩtſelf, or at leaſt than in the neighbourhood of it; and it 
2 is proved that this height increaſes, whenever the wind blows from a point oppo- 
5 ire to the ſtrait. It is therefore certain, that Hudſon's Bay has a communication 
| with the ocean, beſides that which has been * found out, and which unites 
it to the Atlantic. 
Thoſe who have endeavoured to :— cheſe very ftriking falls by ſuppoſing 
a communication between Hudſon's and Baffin's Bay, or with Davis's Straits, 
Fo are ry miſtaken : hor would 1 3 fail to renounce | heir opinion, for which 
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re is o real foundation, did they but conſide that the tides are 1 
avis's Straits, and in Baffin's than in Hudſon's Bay. Now if the 


other northern ſea, in which be are conſtantly much weaker, it follows that they 
muſt have their origin i in the Soutl de 3 this is ſtill more evident from an - 
other leading fact; ee is, That 150 higheſt tides ever obſerved upon thoſe 
coafts are ddr oce⸗ by n en one wh blow Wage _ 
Having War desen, as far as en nature WI the: ſubject will 8 * 
exiſtence of this paſſage ſo long and ſo vainly wiſhed for, the next point is to find 
out in what part of the bay it is to be expected. A variety of e . 
hitherto overlooked, ſeem to point the navigator towards Welcome Bay, on the 


or twelve fathom ; an evident fign that the water comes from ſome ocean, as 
ſuch a tranſpareney could not exiſt in waters diſcharged from rivers, or in melted 
ſnow or rain. Beſides, the currents keep this place always free from ice, while 


for but by ſuppoſing them to come from ſome weſtern ſea; and the whales, 
_ which, towards the latter end of Auguſt always go in ſearch of the warmer cli- 
mates, are found in great abundance in thoſe parts about the beginning of 
September ', which would er to indicate that chere i is an reg 5 Seung 4 
thence to the South Sea; not to the northern ocean. 
It is probable that the paſſage is very ſnort. All eee e; empty Vene 
bay on the weſtern coaſt of Hudſon's Bay are ſmall and flow ; which ſeems to 
prove that they do not come from any great diftance, and that conſequently the 


ſtrengthened by the height and regularity of the tides,” Wherever there is no 
other difference between the times of the ebb and flow, but that which is occa- 
ſioned by the retarded progreſſion of the moon in her return to the meridian, it is 
a certain indication that the ocean whence thoſe tides come is very near. If the 
paſſage is hort, and not very far to the north, as every thing ſeems to promiſe, we 
may alſo preſume that it is not very difficult. The rapidity of the currents ob - 
ſervable in thoſe latitudes, which prevent the continuance "7 thy! Mr of | 19 
cannot fail to give ſome weight to this conjeture, 

The diſcovery that ſtill remains to be made, after FRY many unlaeedfob" at- 
tempts, is of ſo much importance, that it would be folly to reject the purſuit 
of it. If this paſſage were once found, communications would be opened be- 
tween parts of the globe which hitherto ſcem-to have been induſtriouſly ſeparated -. 


illands ſcattered in the immenſe extent of the ſouthern ocean. The intercourſe, ; 
by ſea, which has ſubſiſted nearly for three centuries, between the commercial 
nations oe e che won remote parts of _ _ * freed hors F 
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de is Hilo ans whirl hee from the Atlontic ocean, bor, from any 


veſtern coaſt. The bottom of the ſea is to be ſeen there at the depth of eleven 


all the reſt of the bay is covered with — Their violence cannot be accounted 


lands which ſeparate the two ſeas are of a ſmall extent. This argument is 


by nature from . other. They would ſoon be extended to all the numerous 


m 2 
"+ 
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the fruits of the diſcovery. Whenever this happens, the p 
eren ere eee een Keen way ptr 
he: "ry erce in word 


formed: by the ocean in thee diftant ar 
of the entrance is about {ix leagues 
5 bability of ſucceſs, from the ere os Joly whe, end 4 of — 
then it is rather dangerous. I his danger ariſes fro 


having been produced by winters of five or fix year 
conſtantly filled with now, are forced out af them by north-weſt winds, or by 
ſome other extraordinary cauſe. The beſt way of avoiding them is to keep as 

near as poſſible to the northern coaſt, which muſt necefiarily. as le bſirvited, g 


: of which is rendered ſtill more dan 


_archipelagoes, ets are in many — Joie piles of bare roc 
Alga Marina, Hudſon's Bay produces as few vegetables as the other northern ſeas, 
Throughout all the countries ſ urrounding this bay, the ns never riſes or ſets 
without forming a great cone of light. That phoenomenon is fucceeded by the 
Aurora Borealis, which tinges the hemiſphere wich me une ſuch a 
even by that of the full moon. 
; Notwithſtanding this there is ſc ldom a bright iky-. In ſpring and autumn the air 

is always filled with thick nes and 1 in winter with an infinite number: . ſmall : 


. 5 as the weather Sm: milder.” In moſt of theſe DRIES the feet, 
| 6 the 
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activity and induſtry. Such'a wiſty is perfectly natural, en be-fop 50 


no doubt, by a powerful fleet; 
ſhould 9 to be very narrow, would be of ſuch a nature that it would be im- 


poſñible always to preſerve the ſole poſſe of it, all n⸗ 


afſage both by the 


avi take a 7 175 Gion. t „% FETs 
Bar bed of ee with fuck: ee ed +a let — whe 
tapes England really derives, or what informations were opened to man- 
ft che diſcoveries of -Henry - 
ars his name, and periſhed in a future attempt to open a north · weſt paſ- 
ina. e bay, which is abo 


ad ese gent darts 


2 mountains or iſl⸗ 


ſome of which are ſaid to be from fifteen to eigh 


d moſt free, by the natural courſe of both winds and currents. 45 
' he north-weſt wind, which blows almoſt conſta 
in ſummer, frequently raiſes violent ſtorms within the bay itſelf; the navigation 


however, ſmall groupes-of er are pet with there, at different diſtances, which 
are of ſufficient height to r from the ſtorm. Beſides theſe ſmall 


brilliancy, that the ſplendor of them is not effact 


ciel. 
One of the effets of he extreme adi or * hat candle in NY ay, is 


og that of turning thoſe animals white in winter which are naturally brown or grey. 


Nature has beſtowed upon them all a ſoft, long, and thick fur, the hair of which 


but 2s the advantage obtained, unleſs. the traic 


ion muſt in time ſhare in 
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Judſon ; who, in 1640, entered the bay 


out Urkunde miles in lengrb, is 
43 The breadth 


en hundred fert thick, and which 
duration in little gulphs 
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uy in winter, * very often 
by a number of ſhoals. Happily, 
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- lie tail the ears, "Kd ge erally ſpeaking all thoſe parts in which-the ion char. W. 
is ſlower, becauſe they are more remote from the heart, are extremely ſhort. Un- 5 
der this gloomy ſky all liquors become ſolid by freezing, and break the veſſels 
that contain them. Even ſpirit of wine loſes its fluidity. It is net uncommon 
to ſee fragments of large rocks looſened and detached from the principal maſs by 
the mere force of the froſt, All theſe phœnomena, familiar enough during the Pr 
whole winter, are much more ftriking at the new and full moon; which in 
thoſe regions, have an inuten on te e weather, the cauſes of which are not 5 5 
known." 

WW chis fen 20ne; iron, kad, Epe mere od a es eig 5 | 
ſea- coal have been diſcovered. In other reſpects the ſoil is extremely batren- | 75 
Except the coaſts, which are for the moſt part marſny, and produce a little graſs, „„ 
and ſome ſoft wood, tlie reſt of the country affords nothing but moſs, and a ores Bl RE 
few weak ſhrubs, very thinly ſcattered; This deficiency in nature appears ro „ 
extend itſelf to man, if not to all the animals in the neighbourhood of Hudſon's „„ 5 
Bay. The human race there are few in number, and ſcarce any perſon of either | 7 
ſex exceeds four feet high. Their heads, like thoſe of children, are of a diſ . 
proportioned bulk, and their feet are as remarkably ſmall. Their ſhoulders, — 
however, are broad; the men have beards, which are ſometimes buſhy and 
long; and their complexion, though ſwarthy, inclines rather t to thy" Evfopeatt: 
white than to the copper-colour of America - 

Such are the Eſquimaux, who occupy not only the 8 coaſt of Labtalory. ” 
but all the immenſe region that extends from the ſtraits of Bellciſle towards the F 
pole, as far as the country 1s habitable. Like the Greenlanders, their faces are r 
round and flat, their noſes ſhort, and their eyes ſmall ; the iris black, and the 

pupil yellow. From theſe characteriſtics, and the ſimilarity of their language 

to 3 of the Greenlanders, it has been concluded, with ſome degree of plauſi- 

bility, that the Eſquimaux are a race different from the reſt of the Americans, and 

of European extraction . But other authors, who admit this ſimilarity, cor- T4 
jecture that both the Greenlanders and Eſquimaux are of American extraction, as f 
the language of neither has any reſemblance to thoſe of the north of Europe; e 
and they affirm, though on what authority does not appear, that both are deſti- - Vw 
tute of beards, and in all reſpects reſemble more the inhabitants of the New > Soom — 
this. cho ee dene, Law 7 I ED 5 


* Ellis's Voyage to Hudſon's 3 De * Putkeric, tom. I. Eis. Gen. 3 vente, 5 . 
tom. XIV. liv. vi. chap. 13. | | . 1 3 
f Kobertſon's Hiſt. of Americ. Way IV. ES ; „„ 
I Raynal, Hiſt; Philoſ. Ec. liv. xvii. Lord Kaims, Skeichis 6n Man, book II. fret. xii, 
It is common, indeed, among them,” ſays Lord Kaims, „to bring forward the hair of the . : 
head upon the face, for preſerving it from flies, which rage in thoſe countries during the fume a 
mer; an appearance that has probably been miſtaken by travellers for a beard,” Ubi ſup... h f 
Raynal poſſitively denies that the Eſquimaux have any hair on the-chin, or other mark of viri-. 
my; though it is certain that hey give to themſelves the name of n or Men, 2 way of 
dillinction. En. 1 5 
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Eſquimaux, like the Greeglanders, are gay and lively “. This par 
character is the very reverſe of that of the other natives of North — even 
a the moſt favourable climates, . The Eſquimaux are belides more ingenious, 

than the other nen. nations of North America; though e themſelves 


DO ecke 3 in e, OK {abu air the 
e en of a queſtion ſo much agitated by philoſophers and hiſtorians. Tie 


5 in a ſtate of degradation, by living in a climate inimicable to animal life. A 
ſttiking proof of this i ingenuity is diſplayed in the ſtructure of their-bows, made 


a play leſs. art in the formation of their harpoons, or their canoes of whalebone, 


commonly of three pieces of wood, each making part of the ſame arch, very 
nicely and exactly joined together. They are commonly of fir or larc h; and as 
this wood wants ſtrength and elaſticity, they ſupply both by bracing the back 


of the bow, with a kind of thread or line, made of the ſinews of their deer, 


and the bowſtring of the ſame materials. In order to make them draw more 
ſttiffly, they dip them into water, which cauſes both the back of the bow and the 


ſtring to contract, and conſequently gives it the greater force; and as they 
practiſe from their youth, they ſoot with great dexterity . Nor do they diſ- 


covered with the ſkins of ſeals, in which they brave that ſtormy ocean, on which | 
the. barrenneſs of their country compels them to depend for the greater patt 


of their ſubſiſtence. In theſe they follow the ſhoals of herrings through the 


whole of their polar eie ee and attack the W and ſeals at. the utmoſt 
peril of their lives. 5 


. One. ſtroke of the whale's tail is ſufficient to overturn. an eee of fock 


_ veſſels, and the ſeal has teeth to devour, if he cannot drown thoſe wretched 


fiſhermen, But the hunger of an Eſquimaux makes him ſuperior to every 
danger : he encounters with equal intrepidity the rage of thoſe monſters and the 
fury of the waves. The Eſquimaux may be ſaid, indeed, to dwell conſtantly 
upon the ſea, The fleſh of the ſeal is their food, and the oil of the whale their a 
drink. T hey have an inordinate deſire for this oil, which is neceſſary to pre- 


ſer ve the heat in their ſtomachs, and defend them from the ſeverity of the cold. 
In a word, whales, men, birds, and all the quadrupeds and fiſh of the north 


are ſupplied by nature with a quantity of fat, which ne the muſcles from 


freezing, and the blood from coagulating. 


Every thing in theſe arctic regions is either ae Dn gummy : even the trees are 


reſinous. But the Eſquimaux, notwithſtanding theſe defences againſt the rigour 
_ of their climate, are ſubject to two fatal diſorders; the ſcurvy, and the loſs of fi ght, 


The continuation of the ſnows on the ground, joined to the reverberation of = 
rays of the ſun from the ice, dazzle their eyes in ſuch a manner, that they are 
almoſt conſtantly obliged to wear ſhades, made of very thin wood, through 
which, another inſtance of their ingenuity, ſmall apertures to admit the light, 
are bored with fiſh bones. Doomed to a ſix- months night, they never ſee the 


an . Oey +; z and in the bring and ſummer, when 1 i riſes W above 


Allis. 1 t ens 8 to Hudſon's Bay. - 
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quen 
rerally loſt in old age * The ſcurvy, which conſumes them by flow degrees, is 
a till more cruel evil. It inſinuates itſelf into their blood, changes, weakens, and 


and inelaſtic fluid that they breathe in their huts +, which exclude all communi- 


their condition, ſerves to increaſe this dreadful malady. 

of his country and his condition, that the inhabitant of the moſt favoured ſpot 
under heaven does not quit it with more reluctance, than he does his frozen de- 
ſart; or pant after his former luxuries with more ardour, when chey are raviſhed 
from him, than the ſavage of Hudſon's Bay for his native food. Of this Ellis 


Engliſſ at one of the company's ſettlements, and who had always ate in the 
Engliſh manner. Happening to ſee a ſeal opened by one of the ſailors, 
be threw himſelf upon the oil, which ran copiouſly from it, and ſwallowed, with 


the 3 time, in a kind of tranſport, O that I were in my dear country that 
I might fill my belly as often as I pleaſed, with this delicious oil . 


en, to inſpire them with ſuch a taſte for European commodities, as furniſhes 
the means of a very beneficial and lucrative branch of trade. The vaſt countries 


the ſkins of theſe animals the natives uſed originally to cloath themſelves. Now 
they are generally furniſhed with other cloathing ; but the unhappy animals are 


luxuries or conveniencies, which European avarice carries to thoſe frozen climes, 
and RAPS. cs often for twenty times their value. Ten beaver ſkins are uſually 
given for a common muſket ; two for a pound of powder ;- one for four p 8 


, and one for a pound of ſnuff. Combs, 


ſix for a cloth coat, five for a 
looking-glaſles, 
the common ee, of exchange, by 


regulation, as unjuſt as the former, 


each of theſe, enen e e eee, tees 


Ellis. 27 | 
' + The Eſquimaux do not live under ground 3 in e as centrally ſuppoſed, but! in kun haſtily 
built with flints, joined together with a cement of ice or frozen ſnow, There they live without 
aay other fire but that of a lamp, hung in the middle of the ſhed, for the put poſe of drefliog their 
ſood. The heat of their blood, and of their breath, added to the vapour, Oy 6 Ani 
arifing from this ſmall lame, is ſufficient to make their huts as hot as ſtoves, | 

I . to Hudſon's * „„ I Ellis. 
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he horizon, it ſeems rather a chan delight: 8 adifoteyor | cuz. . 5 I 
us of Sight, the moſt precious gift of natute, is to them fre e 
quentiy — of miſery, is ſeldom eme without inconveniency, and ge. 


contaminates the whole maſs. The fogs of the ſea which they inhale, the denſe 


cation with the external air; the continued and tedious inactivity of their winters 
a mode of life alternately roving and ſedentary—ia a ory 0 ene in 13 


In ſpite of theſe inconveniences, the Eſquimaux is o pala) fond | 


gives us a remarkable inſtance in one of them, who had lived long among the | 


aſtoniſhing avidity, as much as he could lift in both his hands; exclaiming at 5 
Notwithſtanding the ſavage rudeneſs of the Eſquimaux, the Engliſh vein! . 

which ſurround Hudſon's Bay, abound in animals whoſe fur is excellent. With 

purſued wich tenfold rage, in order to purchaſe with their fur, that and other 

of ſhot; one nee e one for ſix knives; two for a pound of n 


= andy, and all een proportion; and as beaver is 


: two otter ſkins, and three martins, are required in of one RW Mi ? 2 e ” | 
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This trade was not eſtabliſhed till long fra by Hudbong und i 
5 ; 8 f 8 - 8 5 ' 
4 ö ; * 25 . h Pa ' ths 
„ 83 the French, we are indebted for it to two of their diflatisfied country- 
. g + r ; 15 0 * 
5 men. Part of the tale at leaſt is true. Hudſon's Bay bad not been folly exploted ar 
- 


ite beginning of the civil wars, which afforded the Engliſh too much occupation 
8 241 home, to allow them leiſure to attend to ſuch diſtant and inboſpitablecounities, 
where nothing was expected except the doubtful and long ſought paſſage to In- 
Ada; and before a ſucceſſion of more quiet times had made the ſenſible of their 
„  - epwmmerout advantages, Groſeillers and Radiſſon, two. French - Canadians, dif- 
., guſted with their own court, came over to England, and informed the nation of 
the profits ariſing from the trade of furs in the extreme parts of North America, 
and of their claim to the country that furniſhed them. So much attention was 
35 paid to the repreſentation of theſe refugees,” who had firſt addrefied themſelves to 
15 the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, that prince Rupert, and ſome public ſpirited 
| A. D. 1667. noblemen and gentlemen, fitted out a ſhip, under the command of Zachary 
Quillam, an experienced mariner, whom they conducted to a river, called by the 
French Nemiſcau, which diſcharges itſelf into the bottom of the Bay. To this 
0 Guillam gave the name of Rupert River, and dan A Tort on ir, Nerd 5 e 
Charles Fort, in honour of the king. 
The ſucceſs of this expedition exceeded th av 4 85 pen 8 : 
. turers, or of thoſe who conducted it. Guillam returned with a valuable cargo 
A. D. 1669. of furs; and a royal charter was granted by Charles II. to a . bee eee 
EE Fo pany of adventurers of England, trading to Hudſon's Bay,” of whit | 
. tract is here given for the aisfadtion of the inquiſitive merchant. To prince 
| Rupert, count Palatine of the Rhine, George duke of Albemarle,. William earl 
Craven, and fifteen others, and to thoſe. whom they ſhall admit into the ſaid 
body corporate, power is given to make a common ſeal, to alter it, and to chuſe 
annually, ſome time in November, a governor, deputy-governor, and a com- 
mit tee of ſe ven; any three of whom, with the governor, or deputy-governor, . 
to be a court of directors; and theſe may admit freemen (their own factors and 
ſervants being admiſſible) at a general court, diſmiſs the governor, or any of the 
committee, before the year expires, and appoint others in their room during the 
remainder of the year: and the ſaid company ſhall have the ſole. property of 
=_— lands, trade, royal fiſhery, and mines within Hudſon's Straits, not actually poſ- 
1 5 fſieſſed by any Chriſtian prince, and be reputed as one of our colonies in Ame- _ 
3 V rica, to be called Rupert's Land; the ſame to be held in free and common ſoc- 
cage, paying the ſkins of twoelks, and two black beavers, as often as the king 
„ ar queen ſhall come into thoſe lands. The company have power to make 9 
For their own government, and other affairs; not repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
7 5 land; and ſuch as ſhall invade their excluſive trade, without leave obtained of 
the company, ſhall forfeit their goods and ſhipping, one half to the king, and 
the other to the company. In the general meetings of the company, every per- 
n. holding an hundred nn . ſtock, to have one vote; n the com- 


1 Douglat's Summa, part it it. ec. v. Hit Gen. a Voyages, tom. xiv. b. 638. | 
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pany may e eee and other officers in any of their. hs Jy CHAP. 4 . Ws „ 


the governor and his council to judge in all matters civil and criminal, and exe 
cute juſtice accordingly. Where there is no governor and council, criminals 
may be ſent, and perſons aggrieved may apply, to any place where there is a 
governor and council, or to England for juſtice : and the company have liberty _ 
| to ſend ſhips of war, men, and ammunition for the protection of their trade, 
to eret ores,” and to make "FOO or war with any: er who are not 
Chriſtians.“ | 
In conſequence of er very i lines the company ſoon: wn my 
ed their trade and their ſettlements. Their ſucceſs alarmed the French, who 
were afraid, and with reaſon, that moſt of the fine furs which they got from 
the northetn parts of Canada, would be carried to Hudſon's Bay. Their fears 
were confirmed by their. Caureurs de Bois, who had. been ſeveral times as far as 
the borders of the Strait. It would have been highly eligible to have gone by 
the ſame road to attack the new ſettlements; but the diſtance being thought too 
conſiderable, | notwithſtanding the convenience of the rivers, it was at length 


determined, chat the expedition ſhould be made by ſea. The fate of it was 
truſted to Groſeillers and Radiſſon; who, like moſt men that have performed 


rvices, did not think they were rewarded by the Engliſh according to 
chewipetiry ind therefore were eaſily prevailed upon to renew their attachment to 
their country. Theſe two bold and turbulent men failed from Quebec in 1682; 
in two veſſels ill equipped; and on their arrival in Hudſon's Bay, finding them- 
ſelves not ſtrong enough to attack the Engliſh, they were content with erecting 

a fort in the neighbourhood of thoſe which they intended to have taken. From 
this time there began a rivalſhip between the two companies; one ſettled in 
Canada, the other in England, for the excluſive. trade of the Bay. This diſ- 
pute was warmly kept up by hoſtilities on both ſides; till at length, after moſt 
of the ſettlements, Engliſh as well as French, had been repeatedly taken and 


recovered, the conteſt was finally terminated by the treaty of dies ai in an A. D. 1713, 


quence of which the whole were ceded to Great Britain. 

The immenſe countries that ſurround. Hudſon's Bay, and 1 were: all 
quit- claimed to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, are called New North and; 
South Wales, and Terra de Labradore, or New Britain. But though the trade 
ot the company has continued to flouriſh ſince that time, with an increaſe per- 
haps greater than any belonging to the united kingdoms, and though their ſet-! 
tlements have remained undiſturbed by any enemy, the inhoſpitableneſs of the 
climate has prevented any colony from being ſettled there, or any plantation; 
from being formed ; the corn that has been ſown there at different times having 
fruſtrated every hope of agriculture, and conſequently of population. Hud-. 
ſon's Bay therefore, properly ſpeaking, is ſtill only a mart for trade, which is 
carried on with the ſavages at the mouths of ſeveral rivers ; namely, Churchill- 
river, Nelſon's river, Severn-river, Albany-river, and Mooſe- river on the weſt 
continent, and Rupert and Slude rivers on the eaſt continent. 7; 


| * Hiſt, Gen, des Voyages, tom XIV. p. ban 155 
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Prteſent unacquainted ; an unreſtrained and more general intercourſe with the na- 
tives, would make the ſurrounding countries better known ; it would habituate 


an hundred men, for the purpoſes both of defence and commerce. Yer does 


be diſpoſe 
_ thoſe eee into which they enter, increaſed at the foreign market. 


we might in time ſee an Engliſh colony flouriſh at Hudſon's Bay which would 
open the fur-trade yet more fully, and at the ſame time increafe the conſumption 


ing open the trade to this northern quarter of her 


principles, on which they have hitherto conducted their commerce, or the parlia- 
the drones are left to feed upon that honey which is — 9 collected for chem by 


; aus. NS T T or AMERICA. 


0⁰ theſe rivers the company have ſome ſcattered lodges, faftorics, or. forts; 
the moſt conſiderable of which are York Fort and Prince of Wales” Fort, the 
firſt on Nelſon's, the latter on Churchill river, each protected by about twenty- 
five or thirty men: and the company's whole force in the Bay does not excced 


this ſmall eſtabliſhment, and a capital of about an hundred thouſand pounds, 
bring them an annual return of near ſixty thouſand beavers or other valuable 
ſkins, on which they make a profit that is altogether incredible, and whoſe exor. 
bitancy has frequently excited the clamours of the nation. Such a monopoly is, 
indeed, equally inconſiftent with the liberties and the intereſts of a free people. 
If the trade were laid open, a much greater quantity of our manufactures would 


d of; more of our ſhipping and ſeamen employed, and of courſe more 
price would be lowered, and the demand for 


furs brought ko, Beſides, their 


Nor are theſe all the advantages that would reſult from a Gee trade to Hud 


ſon's s Bay. A ſpirited competition might bring home furs with which we are at 


great numbers of our people to it, and it would diſcover the molt tolerable parts 
for a ſettlement. By theſe mearis, inſtead of a few miſerable forts and factories, 


of our manufactures: and this more 
and without any expence or trouble whatſoever, either diſcover to us the ſo much, 
and fo long deſired North-Weſt Paſſage, or ſhew us that all expectation of ſuch 
a paſſage was in vain, and the attempt impracticable. Tl 

Such are the obvious advantages Log would reſult to Great Britain, from lay- 
\merican dominions. But, 
even in its preſent ſituation, this trade is highly beneficial. Though not ſo ex- 
tenſive as it might be, it is by no means inconſiderable: its ſtaple enters largely 
into our manufactures, and carries nothing but our manufactures from us to pro- 
cure it; and the ſpirited competition of our Canada merchants, it is to be hoped, 
will either induce the Hudſon's Bay company to deviate from thoſe narrow 


2 trade on the Bay, would naturally, 


ment to lay it open to the more active and enterpriſing part of the nation, while 


the _ of others, at the 9 of the community. 
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H E Give Henry, Hudfon who" conducted the Evglit i into the celebrated 
1 Bay chat bears his name, alſo gave his name to one of the fineſt rivers in 
| North America, and is ſaid to have fold to the Dutch the neighbouring territory, 


which he pretended to have purchaſed from the natives. Though Hudſon ap- 


pears to have been then in the Dutch ſervice o, his right to make ſuch a convey- 
ance may well be queſtioned, as that coaſt had been traverſed by Engliſh naviga- 
tors, though not exactly viſited, and grants had been made by the ſovereigns of 
England, to the North and South Virginia companies, of all the lands in thoſe la- 
titudes. The Dutch, however, Proceeded to ſettle the country, and the court of 
England aſſerted its claim; not as the French writers abſurdly, and petulantly 
infituate, becauſe Hudſon was an Engliſh ſubject, though in the ſervice of the 


republic, but becauſe he pretended to Ante, and the Dutch to ſcize, the 


h Property of Engliſhmen. ak 


But the Dutch, with their uſual obſtinacy and phlegm, kept poſſeſſion of the 


territory, though James I. pacific and timid as he was, repeatedly proteſted againſt 

the ſettlement. At length Sir Thomas Gates, governor ot Virginia, under. 
ſtanding the wiſhes of the king and the nation, as well as deſirous of 'vindicat- 
ing the rights of the company to which he belonged, diſpatched Capt. Argol, as 
we have already ſeen, who either entirely diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch, or obliged them 
to acknowledge their ſubjection to the crown of England. The republic how- 
ever, went. obtained leave from the too eaſy James, to eſtabliſh a ſmall ſertle- 
rhent near Hudfon's river for the wooding and watering of their Brazil fleets, 
The Dutch made uſe of this p n to extend their plantations and their 
ſettlements, and gave to the country which they occupied the name of Nova 
Belgia, or New Netherlands. "Their Principal FAUCETS were New Amſterdam 
and Fort Orange. : 

The diſorders during the reign of Charles £ * the wiki ſtate of England 
under the commonwealth, prevented any effectual meaſures being taken to expel 
theſe intruders. But no ſooner did Charles II. find himſelf firmly ſeated on the 
throne of his anceſtors, than he determined to aſſert his claim to New Nether- 


therlands, which at that time comprehended all the preſent provinces of New York 


and New Jerſey, with part of Penſylvania. In conſequence of this reſolution, 
Charles made a grant of New Netherlands to his brother, the duke of York, 
a man of a more enterpriſing diſpoſition ; and the duke on the approach of 
a war between England and Holland, diſpatched Sir Robert Carr and Colonel 
Nichols, as we have already ſeen, with a ſtrong ſquadron, and three thouſand 
land ee, in order to diſpoſſeſs the Dutch of that e OY On the 


* Hiſt. 9 3 07 XIV. P- 545» 
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miſe being made the 


Fr 1 M [ER R'l TA. 
13 of ihis armament tete New Wildterdam, Gnee called New York, 


' the Dutch were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation ; and being utterly unpre- 


pered to refiſt ſuch à force, they ſubmitted to the Engliſh government, on a pro- 
of protedtion for their perſons and properties, and liberty 
to remove with their efftQs, if they ſaw fit. Part of the Engliſh ſquadron next 
entered Delaware Bay, and 2 A1 all the ſettlements there; while another divi- 
fio2 failed up Hudſon's river, as far as Fort Orange, which 1 and ok 
the name of Albany, one of the duke of York's titles. 

This corqueſt was confirmed to England by the treaty of Breda, i in . 


tion of the United Provinces being permitted to retain poſſeſſion of Surinam 


which che Dutch had taken- from the Engliſn. But England being afterw rards 


involved in a war with Helland, through the intrigues of 8 the Dutch 
made themſelves maſters once more of New Netherlands. It was, however, re- 


ſtored to England a few months after, in general terms, by the ſixth article in the 


treaty of London, ſpecifying, © that whatſoever country, iſlands, towns, ports, 


caſtles, or forts, have or ſhall be taken on both ſides, ſince the time that the late 


unhappy war broke out, either in Europe or elſew here, ſhall be reſtored to the 
former lord and proprietor, in the ſame manner they ſhall be in when the peace 


itſelf ſhall be proclaimed ; after which time there ſhall be no ſpoil nor plunder of 
the inhabitants, nor demolition, of fortifications, nor carrying away of guns, 


powder, or other military y Kors which belonged to "Wy a or fort at the time 


when it was taken 
From this reſtitution till the beginning of the 2 9 20 2. * 


eG of Eoatiod wrt quiet poſſeſſion of New Netherlands; the north- 


pa very narrow ſpace, of about twenty 


eaſt part of which, as well as the capital, took the name of New York, This 


province, which lies between, New England and New Jerſey, occupies only a 


two hundred miles up the country. The duke of York governed his new co- 


A. D. n. 


lony upon the ſame arbitrary principles which afterwards deprived him of the 


throne. His deputies, in whoſe hands were lodged powers of every kind, not 


content-with the exerciſe of public authority, inſtituted themſelves arbiters in all 
private diſputes. - The province was ſtill chiefly inhabited by the Dutch, who 
had choſen to cultivate their plantations under a foreign government, rather than 
remove to their own country. The other inhabitants were moſtly emigrants from 
New England. Theſe people had been too long accuſtomed to liberty, to ſubmit 


patiently to an arbitrary adminiſtration, .. Every thing ſeemed tending either to 
an inſurrection or an emigration, hen in 1683, the © colony was invited to chuſe 
repreſentatives to ſettle its form of government. 


A permiſſion to chuſe repreſentatives was a. conſiderable ſtep towards free- 


dom ; but it was not till after-the revolution, that the fixed plan of government 


was s eſtabliſhed, e has b been followed ever fince. Al the head of the or 
Said.  Douglab.., 
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miles, along the ſea ſhore ; but inſenlibly en. 
larging, to the width of fifty or ſixty a ra it extends towards the north near 
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is a governor oled by: the crown, „elch! Weed þ appoints Telos hips, 
without deere governor can ſign no get. The commons are e- 
preſented by twenty · even deputies, en by the. inhabitants; and thoſe three 
bodies conſtitute the general aſſembly in n which all power is aged The duration 
of that aſſembly, originally unlimited, was afterwards fixed at three years, and * 
now continues ſeven, like the Britiſh, parliament, whole. revolutions 1 it has fol- 
lowed. . At the ſame time that this conſtitution was ſettled, it was enacted, that 
every man ſhall be judged by his peers, and that all trials ſhall be by the ver- 
dict of twelve men of the neighbourhood ; that in all capital and other criminal 
caſes, there ſhall be a grand inqueſt to preſent the offender, and afterwards twelve 
men to try ſuch offender ;' that in all caſes, bail by ſufficient ſureties be % 
unleſs in caſe of treaſon, and ſuch felonies as are reſtrained from bail by the laws — el. 
of England; that no tax or impoſition be laid but by the general aſſembly; and _ 
that no freeman, tavern-keepers excepted, be compelled to entertain any ſoldier | a. ; 
or mariner, unleſs in times of actual war with the province. | 
| Sheltered under 4 2 of government ſo ſolid, and ſo favourable to liberty, : 
which makes every thing proſper, the colony of New York purſued i in tranquillity 5 
all the labours which its alben could require or encourage. A climate much 
milder than the greater part of New England, ſoil ſuperior to it for the cultiva«- @ . ., = 
tion of corn, and equally fit for the culture of every other production, ſoon 1 
enabled this province to vie ſueceſsfully with an eftabliſhment, that had got the 1 
ſtart of it in all kinds of merchandiſe, „ If it was not ä 
equal in its manufactures, this inferiority was ans 26. 1 by a fur trade, _—_= 
infinitely more conliderable, - Theſe various means of proſperity, T 
very great degree of toleration in religious matters, had increaſed its inhabitants =. 


to one hundred and fifty thouſand, ar the concluſion of the late wart. ” 
This proſperity "pt no improper influence upon the minds of the. inhabitants. aa 


The Dutch, the original founders of the 3 eſtabliſned in it that ſpirit of 

order and ceconomy, which is the characteriſtic of their nation ; and as they long 

conſtituted the majority of the people, even after they had changed maſters, the 
example of their decent manners was imitated by all the new coloniſts, The Ger- 
mans compelled to take refuge in America, by the perſecution that drove them 
out of the Palatinate and other provinces of the empire, were naturally inclined | 
to the ſame plain and ſimple mode of life; and the Engliſh- and French emi- 5 1 
grants, though not accuſtomed t fo much frugality, Fon conformed, either . 
from motives of prudence or emulation, to a manner of living leſs expenſive and —_ 1 
more cordial, than that which is regulated by faſhion and parade. The conſe- 8 = 
- quences of this ceconomy have been, that the colony of New York has never > "= 
run in debt with the mother-country ; that it has therefore been enabled to pre- r 
ſerve an entire liberty in its ſales and pu _ and to woe we moſt OE: _ 8 
nnn e | | „ 
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Both the city and province of New York are much inde d for their proſ- 
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| ances, It had no other defence but a bad fort, and a retrenchment of ſtone, 
which could not have defended it twenty-four hours, againſt a ſkilful enemy. 


| this want it does not feel, becauſe its ſafe and commodious road is ſufficient. 


this magnificent canal, where the tide flows above an hundred and bfty mild. 


barked in veſſels of forty or fifty tons burden. The city or mart itſelf, which 


that in breadth. Both the public edifices and private houſes convey the idea of 
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periry-to Hudſon's river, whole banks are decorated with rich plantations, and 


which is navigable for upwards, of two tiundred miles; at all Teaſoris. It is on 
within the land, that every thing that is intended for the general mart is em- 


is near the ſea, is extremely well ſituated for receiving all the merchandiſe of the 

province, and all that comes from Long Iſiand, which is only ſepafated from 
the continent by a narrow channel. The name of this iſland is yer applicable 
to its figure, being an hundred and thirty miles Jong, and only About fifteen 
broad, It was formerly famous for the great number of whales and ſeals on its 


coaſts; but whether the frequent fiſheries, or any other cauſe of a like kind, 
hath driven away thoſe creatures, who generally ſeek quiet ſeas and deſert ſhores, 
it is certain they have in a great meaſure diſappeared. © The neiglibouring ſea, 
however, till affords a rich return to the induſtry of the fiſhermen, and the 


h 1 4 1 3 Fg 2 | 5 4 Ss Sm of eee Franog tocigt 
land is not inferior to any in the New World. It produces tobacco equal to that 


1 


ſolidity united to conveniency; and there is no town, either in the old or New 
World, where the air is better, or where there is a greater appearance of eaſe 
Ihis city however, the ſeat of ſo many conveniencies, and ſo conſiderable a mart 
of commerce, was by no means properly fortified before the preſent diſturb - 


* 


What fortifications have been raiſed ſince, we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 
notice. Notwithſtanding all its trade, New York has properly no harbour; but 


Two hundred and fifty, or three hundred ſhips, were uſually thence diſpatched, 


This computation, and all others relative to places which have been lately the ſcene of war, 
as well as the deſcriptions of ſuch places, except when otherwiſe mentioned, muſt be underſtood 
of their former ſtate. | „ bai 
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He Pank ente after the vie peace, to the different ages of needs 3 1 
England received but a ſmall part of them, but they were the e the ex 
F —_ 


I' be manner in which the colony got poſſeſſion of theſe fars ang ſkins, comes 1 9 
next to be explained; and this ſubject ein lead us to the ſecond city, and al- 4 „ 
moſt the only other town in the province. - 

As ſoon as the Dutch had built New Amſterdam, in a fituation which. they WS: 
thongfit favourable for its intercourſe with Europe, they next endeavoured to . Thee 

eſtabliſh there an advantageous trade. The only thing at that time in requeſt 9 

from North America was furs; but as the neighbouring country offered few, 
and thoſe indifferent ones, there was a neceſſity of going towards the north, in 

order to have them better and in larger quantities. Even in this there was ſome - 

difficulty, on account of the vicinity of the Engliſh ſettlements : it was there- Tn 
fore determined to proceed up the country, and an eſtabliſhment was formed on ä 
the banks of Hudſon's river, at the diſtance of an hundred and fifty miles from EE 
the capital. This territory belonged to the Iroquois or Five Nations, united by- 
an ancient and inviolable league; and certain circumſtances fortunately induced , 
them to favour the deſigns of the Dutch. They happened to be at war with the 
French, who were then eſtabliſhing themſelves in Canada; and in conſequence of . 
an agreement to ſupply them with the ſame arms that their enemies uſed, that 
brave people allowed the Dutch to build Fort Orange, to which, as already obtꝛꝰꝰrꝰr oY, 
ſerved, the Engliſh . the name of Albany, when * became ar ate of 4, 
the province. W 


There was never the leaſt diſpute between the Hollanders and their Indian : oO 
allies, during the whole time that the United Provinces retained the poſſeſſion of 5 
New Netherlands. On the contrary the Dutch, with the aſſiſtance of their pow- FB 
der, lead, and muſkets, which they uſed to give in exchange for furs, ſecured to the - 
colony not only what the Troquois could procure by their own hunting, in all 
the "immenſe countries belonging to the Five Nations, but even the ſpoils cal- - 
lected by thoſe warriors in their expeditions. This harmony was not interrupted . .. 
by the conqueſt of the colony: the Iroquois transferred their attachment to te KY 
Engliſh, and have proved the moſt ſteady and effectual ally that we have found RE 
among the Indians. But the Engliſh did not ſeriouſly attend to the fur- trade till! 1 
after the revocation of the edit of Nantes, in 1685, when the French refugees + 
introduced into England the art of making beaver hats. Even after that æra, 
their efforts were long ineffectual; and their want of ſucceſs was veg: Guy 7 
to tuo cauſes, which it will be neceſſary here to unfold. = | 
The French, who had greatly extended their ſettlements and their lens; in 
| Dada, were accuſtomed to procure from Albany coverlids, thick / yorſted and 
woolen ſtuffs, different ſorts of iron and copper ware, and even arms and am- 
munition; all which they could ſell to the ſavages with the ger acer advantage, 5 
as thoſe goods bought at Albany, coſt them one third leſs thar, tney would Þave - 
_ done, by any other method of purchaſe, before they could ha /e been conveyed io 
Canada. Beſides the hunting nations, who were * from Næ m York - 
7 "mk 5 
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: A. D. 1763- with them; ſo that at the concluſion of the late war, the fur trade of New 
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1 treat with any European nation but the French. William Burnet, ſon o 
the celebrated biſhop of that name, who was appointed governor of New York in 
2. was either the firſt who diſcerned this evil, or the firſt who ventured to 
Miike at the root of it. He prevailed with the general aſſembly to paſs an act 
_ prohibiting all communication between Albany and Canada; and then obtained 
the conſent of the Iroquois, to build and fortify the factory 1 Olwego, on that 
part of the lake Ontario by which moſt of the ſavages mult paſs in their way to 
Montreal. There they furniſhed themſelves from the Engliſh, with all the 
commodities they wanted, and at half the price they uſed to pay to the 


French. 
The onfbiuence of theſe t two wiſe = Was, that the trade of New York 


Was greatly increaſed, and vaſt numbers of Britiſh ſubjects reſorted to that pro- 
vince. The fur- trade was no longer monopolized by a few overgrown. mer- 
chants, but diverted into many channels, to the no ſmall benefit of the colony. 
The Indians themſelves became more dependent upon the Engliſh, becauſe more 
ſenſible of their power, and of the advantages derived from living in amity 


York was five times greater than before the building of Oſwego, and the ceſſion 
of Canada to the crown of Great Fee muſt have increaſed it at leaſt a third 
-mofe. | 
If the colony of 1 New York . 1 5 * a of 88 it does 1 not 
appear to have loſt much by being ent from New Jerſey, which, as already 
_ obſerved, formerly made part of New Netherlands, and was chiefly inhabited by 
Swedes. The Swedes ſettled in this country about the year 1639, and had ſevera 
towns and plantations on both ſides of the Delawar; but receiving no ſupport 
from the parent-ſtate, and being under continual alarms from the neighbouring 
Indians, they put themſelves under the protection of the Dutch in 1655, and 
their territory was thenceforth conſidered as part of Nova Belgia, or New 
Netherlands +. When the Engliſh became maſters of the whole territory, which 
had been granted to the duke of York before it was conquered, he divided the 
preſent province of New Jerſey between two of his favourites, lord Berkley and 
Sir George Carteret. Theſe two courtiers, the firſt of whom had received the 
eaſtern, and the other the weſtern part of the province, appear to have ſolicited 
this vaſt country with no other view but to put it up to ſale. Several fpecula- 
tors accordingly bought large diſtricts of it from them, at a low price; and theſe 
were again ſubdivided, and fold in ſmall parcels. In the midſt of theſe grants 
and transfers, the colony became divided into two diſtin provinces, called Eaſt 
Jerſey and Weſt Jerſey, each ſeparately governed by the heirs of the original pro- 
| rs. The exerciſe of this right was found inconvenient, on account of the 
perpetual diſputes between the people and their eh Shit no * being pow 
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FE to os hrietary governors. | The proprietors therefore ſurrendered the o ebm. 
| ment to the crown in 1702, but reſerved to themſclves all their other nghts. 
Ihe two provinces were now conſolidated into one, and put like New York. and 
other colonies, under the direction of a governor, a council, and a general affen. - 
bly; the two former appointed by the ee the latter eonliſling of the cone 3 
nor, council, and repreſentatives of the people. 0 

New Jerſey is bounded on the eaſt by New York; on the weſt by the river Z 
Delawar, which divides it from Penſylvania; on the north by unknown ene , RO 
and on the ſouth by the ocean, which waſhes its coaſts through an extent of a . | 
hundred and twenty miles. This country, before the revolution, contained A. D: ver. 
only ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, the deſcendants of Swedes and Dutch, Who 
were joined by ſome Quakers, and ſome church of England men, but a greater 
number of Preſbyterians. The tyranny of government had ſtopt the progreſs and - 
occaſioned the indigence of this ſmall colony: it might therefore have been ex- _ ns 
pected, that the æra of liberty would have been that of its proſperity. Ic _ "ne 
proved,. however, otherwiſe : almoſt all the Europeans who went to the New „ 1 
World, in ſearch either of wealth or an aſylum, prefcring the milder climates- W 
and more fruitful foil of Carolina and Penſylvania, New Jerſey was ſuffereb to * 
remain in its primitive languor. Even at the beginning of the preſent trout Lies, W 
it did not contain above fifty thouſand white men, and twenty thouſand blacks; „ 
and Perth Amboy, the capital, though favoured with an excellent Wen, W 
does not conſiſt of more than three hundred houſes. . N 
| The original poverty of this province has proved the ruin of its trade. Being 2 5 =_ 
unable to open a direct communication with the diſtant and foreign markets, itt 
began with ſelling its productions at Philadelphia and New York, to Which it. 
found a ready coaveyance by water · carriage, and where it received in exchange 8 8 7 8 I | 
the manufactures of the mother-country. This practice has been continued ever __ _=—— 
ſince ; for where the correſpondencies are fixed, the method of dealing eta. 
bliſned, credits given, and a ready market for needy dealers, it is not ealy t·]ĩé7 RR 
draw trade out of its old channel. There is of — very little ſpecie in New- N 
Jerſey; which is reduced, like moſt of our American colonies, to make uſe f $2” on 
paper currency; and as its bills were current both in Peaſylvania and New Vork, | _— 
which did not take any of each others bills, they bore an advanced premium above a 
the bills of thoſe two Wien by being made uſe of 1 in all. payments between. 
thn... 

But it is not from any ſuch wifling advantage, that New Jerſey muſt ex- 
pect to derive its future importance: it is from the culture of its immenſe tract 
of improvable land, and from the uſe of its own ports, that it muſt expect to - 
draw its vigour and proſperity. As long as it ſtands in need. of intermediate: 
agents, it muſt remain in the ſtate of languor i into which it is plunged. This „ 
the colony is thorouglily ſenſible of, and all its efforts have for ſome time been 
directed to enable it to act for itſelf. Even as far back as the year 1751, it: 
found means to fit out at its own expence, thirty- eight veſſels bound to Europe, 
or to the weſtern iſles of America. Theſe veſſels carried fix thouſand, four hun» a 

4 . TT 


* * 


5 1 yook' W. 284 ant twenty: Wu Wen of flour; one ad and Eatyreig ht dls: 
ET GY => fre hundred weight of bread ; three hundred and fourteen barrels of beef and 
3 | Pork; ſeventeen thouſand, nine hundred, and forty-one buſhels of grain; four- 
EE 7. teen thouſand weight of hemp; with a conſiderable quantity of butter, hams, 
=. 7: beer, flax ſeed, bar iron, and ne *, or wood for EN and other com- 
A it is conjectured, that this direct 8586 may * increaſed one third, before 
FF — 8. concluſion of the late war, and been doubled before the commencement of 
8 preſent diſturbances. Such a beginning of proſperity muſt raiſe the hopes, 
ey Lak as ſoon as peace is reſtored) the projects and the enterpriſes of a colony, 
which hitherto has not been able to ſuſtain that part in trade, which its ſituation 

. . ſeemed to promiſe it. If there are ſome poor feeble ſtates that draw their ſub- 
3 jſſtence and ſupport from the vicinity of others more rich and powerful than 
HE „ themſelves, there are a much greater number whom ſuch a neighbourhood entirely 
cruſhes and deſtroys. Perhaps the latter has been, in ſome degree, the fate of 

New Jerſey, by ly ing too cloſe to Penſylvania, which has lomerimes concealed . 

F it with its ſhadow, and ſometimes eclipſed it with its ſplendour. 
„„ The province of Penſy lvania, which, as already obſerved, was partly included in 
New Netherlands, and which has no communication with the ſea but by the mouth 

LE Re ; of the Delawar, is bounded on the north by New York and New Jerſey ; on 
WES #77 the ſouth, by Virginia and Maryland; and on the welt, by uncultivated wilds, 
44 ſtill occupied by the Indians. It is in length near three hundred miles, and in 
breadth about two hundred. The ſky is clear and ſerene, and the climate, na- 
turally very wholeſome, has been rendered ſtill more ſo by cultivation. The wa- 
ters, equally pure and ſalubrious, always flow upon a bed of rock or ſand. The 
year is tempered by a regular return of the ſeaſons. Winter, which begins in 
the month of January, laſts till the end of March; and as it is ſeldom accom- 


—_— panied with clouds or fogs, the cold is generally moderate, though ſometimes 
„ 40 intenſe as to freeze the largeſt rivers in a night's time. This change, which is as 
Le is ſhort as it is ſudden, is occaſioned by the north-weſt winds, which blow from the 
IT mountains and lakes of Canada. The ſpring is uſhered in by ſoft rains and gen- 
=o | tle heat, which encreaſe gradually till the end of June. The heats of the dog- 
1 | dass would be inſupportable, were it not for the refreſhing breezes of the ſouth- 


weſt wind. But this relief, though pretty conſtant, ſometimes expoſes the inhabi- 

tants to dreadful hurricanes that blow down whole foreſts, and tear up trees by the 

; 5 roots, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of the ſea, where they are moſt violent. 

or "The three autumnal months are ſeldom attendeg with any other inconvenience 

except that of being too rainy, Though the country is irregular, it is not on that 
1 account leis fertile. The foil in ſome places conſiſts of a yellow and black ſand; 

3 in others ĩt is gravelly, and ſometimes it is of a greyiſh aſh · colour, upon a ſtony 

bottom; but in general it is a rich earth, particularly between the rivulets, 


5 Which wesen it in 1 all * contribute greatly to the OT. -of the 
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och is "the country that was granted by Charles 11. to che tha Wim : 
10 the Quaker, ſon of admiral Penn, who had ' diſtinguiſhed himſelf in te —_. 
great ſea fight againſt the Dutch in 1665.” The charter is very ample and explicit. Z 
After deſcribing the limits of the terfitory, to be'* erected into a provinces ae mend 
- ſeigniory, and called PrNSYLVAN A, it impowers William Penn, his heirs, ane . - £37 8 F 
executors, and their lieutenants, with the aſſent of a majority of the freemen er mY. 
their delegates aſſembled, to raiſe money for public uſes ; to eftabliſh judges, FAA 
juſtices, and other wagilkfstes; (probat of wills and granting of adminiſtrations ns: 
8 included) to pardon or temit all crimes and offences committed within the ſaid ns 
province, treaſon and wilful murder excepted ; which; however, they may re. „ 
prie ve, until the king” s pleaſure is known : : the judges: by them conſtituted to 
hold ee 2 as well criminal as civil, perſonal, real, and mixed; but their laws to 
be conſdnant to reaſon, not contrary to the laws of England; and to'referveinn  . ]?ĩéã⸗2“c 
appeal to the king in council. Liberty is granted to divide the country into r 
townſhips, hundreds, and counties; to incorporate towns into boroughs and 1 1 
cities, and to conſtitute fairs and markets. The proprietors may receive ſuch _ 
; xmpoſitions upon goods as the aſſembly ſhall enact, and * the crown ſhall make one 
no taxation or impoſition in the ſaid province without 7 of _ Fenn, FTF. 
or aſſembly, or by a of parliament in England ““ 1 JJ 
With this charter, which he obtained not only in cotifideratiin of: 15 father's . > 
eminent ſervices, but as an equivalent for certain loans which it was not conve- - 
nient for government to repay, Mr. Penn ſet fail for his new territory; and his A. D. 2682. 
arrival in America was ſignalized by an act of juſtice and ſound policy, which made N 
his perſon and principles equally beloved, and laid the foundation of the future 
greatneſs of the colony he was going to eſtabliſh. Not thoroughly ſatisfied with ms 
the right which his patent gave him to the ſoil, and ſenſible of the benefit of mainn r 
_ taining a good pen with the natives, he determined to make it his on Z 
property by purchaſe. What price he gave to the Indians is not known: it was 
Probably very ſmall; but he is at leaſt entitled to the honour of having ſet an 
example of equity and moderation in the New World, to which Europeans had 
hitherto paid little regard. He made himſelf as much as poſſible a legal poſſeſ- 
for of the province ; and the Indians, in return for this attention ſhown to their 
rights, entertained an affection for the colony of Penſylvania, as ſtrong as that . 
averſion which . had cane ae all thoſe founded without their 5 
conſent. 
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* T is _ qrontel 3 mots in any colony FW ; yet > ph "Tok acts of oarliament 
For levying taxes, conformable to this reſerved. claim, have been repreſented as violations of the 
charter-privileges of the colopies. How far ſuch a power is conſiſtent with the natural rights of 
mankind, we ſhall afterwards have occaſion-to confider ; but that ſuch a power is reſerved either 
2 the king or the parliament, in all the en _—_— is a matter that does not . of the 2 
4 Beſides purchaſing the 3 1 af the 1 Mr. Penn made 4 purchaſe | 
from Sir George Carteret of the three lower counties on the Delayar, which were chiefly inba- _ 


bited by Swedes, and had made part firſt of New Sy and afterwards of New W 


"> a 


part of the European ſettlements inſpires. One of Mr, Penn 's principal motives 


the Atlantic, in 1681. N 


te governor in regard to his negative. The acts of legiſlation are, by the 


Docks, and Cheſler, each ſending eight repreſentatives to the aſſembly; but the counties of 


_ caſtle county, fix from Kent, and fix from TORE county, is all — members. Dovglaſs' 5 


| Not wan Mr. penn $ 3 de * to a 5 it ex- 
ee itlelf to thoſe who were deſirous of living under his laws, Convinced 
that the happineſs of the people, in any government, depends upon the nature 
of the legiſlation, he founded: his upon thoſe two 775 principles of public 
proſperity and private felicity liberty and property. The mind dwells with plea- 
ſure upon this part of the American ſtory, and feels ſome kind of 8 
for the diſguſt, horror, and melancholy, which the eſtabliſhment of the greater 


tor ſoliciting the grant of this extenſive country, which his poſterity. ſtill hold al- 
moſt as a ſovereignty, was a deſire of affarding, an aſylum to his brethren the 
Quakers, perſecuted both in New and Old England; for although all criminal 
proſecutions were now ſuſpended, they were ſtill harraſſed by the ſpiritual courts, 
on account of their refuſing to pay tythes and other church dues. Filled with 
admiration of the man who was an honour to their ſect, and repoſing perfect 
confidence in his promiſes, near two Poplieg: of chem APPL nied him acroſs 


But Penn, though a 8 was no ine... He made e the baſis of 
his new. colony. No. perſons who believe in one almighty Gop, and live 
peaceably under the civil government, ſhall be moleſted in their religious per- 
ſuaſions, ſays he in his charter of privileges, 4 nor compelled to frequent or 
maintain any religious worſhip contrary to their mind; and all perſons who pro- 
fals to believe in Jesvs Cnnisx, are capable of ſerving the government in any 
capacity, on condition of their ſolemnly promiſing, when required, allegiance 
to the crown, and fidelity to the proprietot and governor.” The governor is only 
the proprietor's deputy 3 but, like all lieutenant governors, or deputies nomi- 
nated by lords proprietors, or principal hereditary governors of Britiſh colonies 
in North America, he muſt have the royal approbation. This governor has a 
council; but they have no concern in the legiſlature, otherwiſe 5 by adviſing 


lieutenant - governor of the province of Penſylvania, and of the counties of 
Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex on Delawar river; by and with the conſent of 
the 7 tatives of the en of c ſaid ori ince, in l da | 
Fo A 


* 1 proper province of Peatylvanis was at frft vided into three counties, Philadelphiz, 


Lancaſter, York, and Cumberland have fince been added, the firſt ſending four, and the two laſt 
each two members; which with two repreſentatives from the city of Philadelphia, making in all 
thirty four manbers; compoſe the houſe of aſſembly. The qualification for electing or being 
elected, is a freeman reſident in. the country for two years, and worth in real or perſonal eftate, 
or both jointly, the value of fifty pounds currency ; which, if required, is to be declared upon 
onth, or ſolemn affirmation. The three lower counties on Delawar river, called the zerritories, 
are a diftin& juĩſdiction, and their aſſembly of repreſentatives conſifts of ſix members from New- 


Summary, part II. _ xiv. 
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annual quit-rent of one penny per acre. - In order to render the benefit accruing 
from thele grants perpetual, he eſtabliſhed tribunals for enforci 
for the preſervation of property. But it is not protecting the p property of lands, 
in a manner that deſerves approbation, to make thoſe who are in „% | 
them purchaſe the decree of juſtice that ſecures them : for, i in that caſe, evety „„ . 
iged to reſign ſome part of his property, in order to retain te 5 
reſt ; and law, when protracted, exhauſts the very treaſures it ſhould preſerve. | 
Penn therefore prohibited, under very ſevere penalties, all who were engaged in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, from. receiving any gratification whatſoever, that 
they might have no intereſt in encouraging or proldhging. law-ſuits 3 —— 


crimes. That 


| exertion either of his mental or bodily powers. 
Such primary conſtitutions muſt neceſſarily be mods de of an excellent 
by Penn were accordingly + 
manifeſted in the rapid and continued progreſs of Penſylvania; which, without 
either wars, conqueſts, ſtruggles, or any of thoſe revolutions that attract the eyes 
of the vulgar, ſoon excited the =: ori of the whole univerſe. Its Indian 
_ neighbours, notwithſtanding their ſavage temper, were robbed of their ferocity 
by the gentleneſs of its manners, and diſtant nations notwithſtanding their cor. 
ruption, paid homage to-its virtues, When the Europeans 


„ 3 Mr. Fee 


8 terms. He gave a thouſand acres to every one 1 5 could 7 0 o 
pay twenty pounds ſterling for them, reſerving only one ſhilling q 
every hundred acres. Such as could not purchaſe, obtained for Sends, _ 
every one of their family, above ſixteen years of age, fifty acres of land, for an 


individual is obi 


farther preſervative, every diſtrict was obliged to chuſe three arbitrators, whoſe 


buſineſs it was to endeavour to prevent, and accommodate any e that might : 


happen, before they were carried into a court of juſtice. 


This attention to prevent law-ſuits ſprung, from the deſire of preventing 
they might have no crimes to puniſh, all the laws were calculated . 
to check them in their origin, and to dry up their very ſources, poverty and 
idleneſs. It was enacted that every child, above twelve years of age, whatever 


might be his condition, ſhould. be obliged. to learn ſome trade, or devote himſelf 
to ſome. particular profeſſion, beneficial to ſociety *. This regulation, at the 
lame time that it ſecured the poor man's ſubſiſtence, furniſhed the rich man 
with a reſource againſt every reyerſe of fortune, and preſerved the idea of the 


natural equality of 'mankind, by recalling to every man's remembrance his ori- 
a ures, * the | 


ginal deſtination—to be ſerviceable to himſelf and his fellow. ci 


1 : and the advantages of that eſtabliſhed 


province, they found nothing of value but wood and iron ore.; but in proceſs of 
time, by cutting down the trees and clearing the ground, they covered i it with in · 


numerable herds; a great variety of fruits; plantations of flax and hemp; 
many kinds of vegetables, and every ſort of grain, but eſpecially 


rye and maize, 
which: a happy „ had ſhewn to be peculiarly NT An to the climate. 
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boo W. „ a; A Ak was $1 pr on with eb vig 20ur 1 Ae as btw 
15 that wiſe conſtitution eſtabliſned by the proprietor; from that civil and religious li- 


is leſs known than the reſt, and fufficiently ſingular to merit a particular deſcrip- 
| leiſureto give himſelf up to deyout contemplations. C urioſity brought ſeveral of 
- his countrymen to viſit his retreat; and by degrees his pious, ſimple, and peace- 
5 plers, they formed a ſmall colony, which they called Euphrates, in alluſion:to the 
captivity, the Hebrews uſed to ſing pſalms, 
planted with regularity, In the middle of the town is a very large orchard, ' and 
between the orchard and theſe ranges of trees, are houſes built of wood, three 


_ ditation without diſturbance, Theſe contemplative people do not amount to 
inſulated by a river on one fide, and a ditch and a bank planted with trees on rthe 

wy do they ever ſee each other except at places of public worſhip, or when it is 
plers ſpend their lives in a regular return of labour, prayer, and ſleep. Twice 
every day, and as often every night, are they called forth from their cells to attend 
has the right of preaching, when he thinks himſelf inſpired. The favourite ſubjecis 
on which they diſcourſe in their meetings are humility, temperance, chaſtity, and 
the other Chriſtian virtues. _ They never violate the repoſe of that day which all 
they obſerve it with a Jewiſh ſuperſtition. © They belieye in a future ſlate of re- 
N n and e but deny the eternity of hell-torments. TRY; hold the 


N 8 1 8 & — — # 
p v. 4 : . 
bo 1 2 7 * * * 5 * FR” 
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the aſtoniſhment -of both worlds, and rendered Penh wanis, in the courſe of 
fourſcore * one of the molt populous and eule e in North 


America. Tp 
This rapid and 8 proſperity een, as ey Ms: from 


berty which have attracted the Selz Dutch, French, and Engliſh, but particularly 
the perſecuted and induſtrious Germans into Penſylvania. It has been the jojnt 
work of Quakers, Anabaptiſts, Independents; Lutherans, Preſbyterians, Church 
of England men; Methodiſts, Moravians; and Dumplers. This laſt ſect, which 


tion, was founded by a German emigrant, Weary of the world, he retired to 
an' agreeable ſolitude within fifty miles of Philadelphia, in order to have more 
able manners induced them to ſettle near him. Under the appellation of Dum- 
famous river of that name in Aſia, on whoſe banks, ae on 1 

The little city of Euphrates, or as it is ſometimes called, se is of a trian- 
gular form, the fides of which are bordered with mulberry and apple- trees, 
flories high, where every Dumpler is left to enjoy the pleaſures of religious me- 


above ſive or ſix hundred, and their territory is only about two hundred and fifty 
acres in extent. It lies delightfully between two ſmall hills; and is in a manner 


other T, 
The men and women at Ebene New] in different quarters of this city; ;- nor 


neceſſary to conſult upon matters of public ceconomy. - Unacquainted with any 


amuſement, and needing none beſides their moral and religious duties, the Dum- 


divine ſervice. Like the Methodiſts and Quakers, every individual among them 


Chriſtian churches have ſet afide for the purpoſes of religious worſhip ; or rather 


9 Mod. Vaiv, Hig. vol. XV. . fol edit. £4 8 
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: e tenet tof fee will, and abhor the Jofrine of kent © in \fo 505 asit C Hart „ 5 
regards the depravity of the human race, as equally abſurd and blaſphemous. „ 
Fheir ideas of the Divinity, to whoſe preſence they believe all men will ſooner or 8 FTE. 
later be admitted, are in general liberal and elevating. As they do not allow 8 
merit to any but voluntary works they only adminiſter baptiſm to the adult, and — On 
that by immerſion. At the ſame time they think baptiſm, or at leaſt a belief inn mn 
the Meſſiah, ſo effentially neceſſary to ſalvation, that they imagine the ſouls of dead EE 
Chriſtians are employed in another world, in converting thoſe who had not an „ S cr 
147 while in this, of hearing or embracing the glad tidings of the goſpel*7 nn 
Still more diſintereſted than the Quakers, the Dumplers never allow themſelves. oa 
to engage in law-ſuits. One may cheat, rob, and abuſe them, without ever being ex-- 
poſed to any proſecution: they diſclaim violence, even in caſes of ſelf-defence. Their ä 
appearance and mode of life is anſwerable to their mild, or rather tame and pa- 2 ä 
tient character. Nothing can be ſimpler than their dreſs. In winter it oth. 
of a long white woolen gown, from which hangs a hood, that ſerves the purpoſe z . 
of a hat; a coarſe ſhirt, thick ſhoes, and very wide breeches, or trowſers. The e 
only difference in ſummer is, that the gown, which is faſtened round the waiſt with —— 
a belt, is of linen. The women are dreſſed in the ſame manner, with this dif- pod 
ference only, that inſtead of trowſers they have petticoats. Their food is as plain” 
as their attire; it conſiſts wholly of vegetables; not becauſe they think it una. 
ful to eat any other kind of 8 bur becauſe that degree of abſtinence is thou gilt 
moſt comformable to the ſpirit of Sinn, winch peur N „ - 
mortification, and abhors blood. _ 

Every individual follows at Euphrates that branch of buſi neſs which is pre- LE: 
ſcribed-to him; nor do the women ſpend their lives in ĩdleneſs, but occupy them © oY 
ſelves in many ingenious labours. The produce of their joint efforts 1 Is depo- W 
ſited in a common ſtock, in order to ſupply the neceſſities of every one. This 1 
union of induſtry, has not only perfected the cultivation of their little territor r.. 
but eſtabliſhed manufactures, and all the arts neceffary for the ſupport of tflie 
ſoeiety. It hath even furniſhed ſome ſuperfluities for exchange, not inadequate f 
to the degree of population. Nor is that on the decline; for although the two. o‚· 8 

ſexes live ſeparate at Euphrates, the Dumplers are far from renouncing matr. 
mony. Thoſe who find themſelves diſpoſed to join in wedlock, muſt indeed _ as 
leave the city; but they are ſupplied out of the public funds with whatever is TG 
neceſſary for their ſettling elſewhere: This they generally do as near as poſſible EE. 
to the parent-city, that they may be the better enabled to ſend their children thinñ ñrĩiĩ 
ther for education, and to hold ee communion with the godly T. With- a 
out ſuch a privilege, the Dumplers would be no better chan monks, and muſt „„ FE 
time become either ſavages or libertines I 

Tube moſt extraordinary circumſtance, as well as + that moſt worthy of 8 3 A 

tion, is the harmony that ſubſiſts between all the ſects eſtabliſhed in . ä 
notwithſtanding the ty of their nfl opinions. . 111 is a beautiful No N W 
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e be & fame church, yet to the ſame Chriſtian religion; and if 
FA 1 bet . to 1 55 ſuch an union of affeQons, as 
. e £10 the ſame great fraternity of mankind—as children of 

ey the Gn une T The people of Penſylvania have always continued to 
” __ live like e. 22 they were permitted to think like men. To this de- 

—_— "OW liabtful harmony muſt be attributed, in a greater meaſure, the rapid progreſs of 

FE © © _ whe colony, At the concluſion of the late war, the population of Penſylvania 
a amounted to upwards of two hundred and fifty thouſand white Fd ed 2 
ne number which muſt now be greatly increaſed, notwithſtanding the preſent diſ- 


"—_— 


4 tructive conteſt, as according to Dr. F ranklin's calculation, the colony doubled 
. * itſelf formerly every fiftcen years. _ | 

_ Wn _» There were, at the ſame time, in the province thirty 1 et blacks; who, ; 
I „„ Fe better treated than any where elſe, were yet extremely unhappy. The 
Ccͤlc.vonſideration of this circumſtance, induced the Quakers lately to ſet an exam- 


9 ple, which ought to form an æra in the hiſtory of religion and humanity, In 
1 EER where every one of che faithful, women as well as men, 
| | who imagine themſclyes moved by the impulſe of the Holy Spirit, have a right 

of ſpeaking, a brother, (who was himſelf undoubtedly inſpired on this occaſion) 
roſe and ſpoke to the following purport. < How long ſhall we have two con- 

ſciences, two meaſures, two ſcales one in our on e and ong-d for the . 

—_ complain, that at this moment the Britiſh DR ETER wiſhes to enſlave us, and 

=  -.-. to impoſe upon us the yoke. of ſubjects, without leaving us the right of 

FT _ -<itizens?—No! we 13 ſtand Eik condemaed we muſt reform our own con- 

EF © | duh, before we can arraign that of others. Have we not, for near a century 

—_ - | paſt, been calmly acting the Part of tyrants, by keeping 1 in bonds of the hardeſt 

5 llavery, men who are by nature our brethren and our equals ? Thoſe unhappy 
, men, whom the Creator had ſeparated from us by barriers ſo formidable, bur 
whom our avarice has ſought after through ſtorms and ſhipwrecks, and brought 
away from the midſt of their burning ſands, breathing 3k to Europeans, or 
from their dark foreſts inhabited by tygers—what have they done to us, that 
they ſhould be thus treated *—_ What crime have they committed, that. they 
== ſhould be torn from a country which fed them without toil, and violently tranſ- 
= pPlwkBuanted by us into a land where they periſh under the labours of ſervitude ?_ 

EE .-  -  .* Father in Heaven! haſt thou 4 created a family, the elder-born of which, 

A after having ſeized on the property of their brethren, are farther reſolved to com- 
pel them with ſtripes, to manure with the blood of their veins and the ſweat of their 
bs -brow, that very inheritance of which they have been robbed ?—Miſcrable men 

—_ whom we render brutes, in order to tyrannize over them; in whom we extin- 

auiſn every finer feeling of the ſoul, that we may load cheir limbs with chains, 
1 And their bodies with burdens; in whom we efface the i image of the Creator, and 
te ſtamp of rationality. Can human beings be thus degraded throughout their 


; WL n exiſtence by us, who are Chriſtians and Engliſhmen imer! ye 
3 3 „„ 
| 0 CY : Ry 2 ; 


20 » * 5 


4 «would * 


a Kal of He : 


it is fit we ſhould at laſt be conſiſtent with ourſelyes ; let us {etal 
wretched victims of ou pride and avarice ; let us reffore. io. the. negroes tha 
freedom which man has no right to take from man. May all Chriſtian ſocieties - 
be induced by our example, to repair an injuſtice authoriſed. by the crimes and 


the plunders of two centuries; and may the blacks, too long degraded, at length 7 


raiſe to heaven their arms freed from chains, and their eyes bathed in tears or r 
gratitude. IIl- fated race! they have hitherto ſhed no tears but thoſe of afflic- 


tion; to mourn their e and contemplate the grave as an aſylum from 


miſery and deſpair, has, alas ! been all their conſolation.” This diſcourſe carried 


home conviction, at the ſame time that it ayakened remorſe, and all the Raves in 


Penſylvania were ſet at liberty. 


The people of this province are in general well _ and ex women, if x not 5 
handſome, of an agreeable figure. As they ſooner become mothers. than in 


Europe, they ſooner ceaſe breeding. If the heat of the climate ſeems, on the 
one hand, to haſten the operations of nature, its inconſtancy weakens them on 
the other; for there is no place where the temperature of the ſky is more uncer- 
tain, ſeveral changes often happening in the ſame day, But as theſe changes have 
no dangerous influence upon the fruits of the earth, there is a conſtant plenty in 


Penſylyania, and an univerſal appearance of eaſe. Nor does the ceconomy which 


is ſo generally attended to there, prevent both ſexes from being well cloathed 


and well fed. The families whoſe circumſtances are in any degree aflivenc; Have” F 


all bread, meat, cyder, beer, and rum, and numbers are able to d 
| ly, though commonly 1 in moderation, French and Spaniſh wines. | 


Happily the pleaſing proſpect of this abundance is never diſturbed 1 me. : 


lancholy appearance of poverty. There are no poor in Penſylvania. All thoſe - 
whoſe birth or hard fortune has left them deſtitute of reſources, are provided 


for out of the public treaſury. The ſpirit of benevolence is carried yet farther : - 


- is extended to the moſt engaging hoſpitality. A traveller is welcome to ſtop + 

at any houſe, without the leaſt apprehenſion of giving uneaſineſs, except that of 
regret for his departure. Nor is the proſperity of Penſylvania impaired by the 
oppreflive burden of taxes, which in 1764 did not amount to fifteen nden 
pounds annually ; and moſt of theſe were intended to nn che 
preceding war, and to ceaſe in a few years. 


The vittuous poſſeſſors, and peaceful tenants of this! province, which uſually; * 


_ renders. them twenty or thirty fold for whatever they lay out upon it, are not 


reſtrained by the fear of want from the propagation of their ſpecies. There is 


hardly an unmarried perſon to be met with in Penſy lvania, after the years that na- 
_ ture has Dreic 
the more happy, and conſequently the more reverenced, as the freedom as well as 
the ſanctity of marriage, depends entirely on the will of the parties. They chuſe 
the lawyer and the prieſt rather as witneſſes, than as the means of cementing, oF 
their engagements. When they meet with oppoſition: Too their mens; the 
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— in this ſituation they p reſent themſelves before the magiſtrate, Where the girl de- 
Clates that ſhe has run away with her ſweetheart, and that they are come to be 
married. Such a folemn avowal cannot be rejected, nor has any perſon a Night to 


_ Madeira, the Canaries, Spain, 
Corn and wood of Penſylvania, which they purchaſe with wine and ſpecie. 


| "THE HISTORY OF AER ; : 
PPE 80 off on horſeback together : the man rides betiind his miſtreſs; an 


give them any moleſtation. In all other caſes paternal authority is  exceffive, 
The head of a family, whoſe affairs are volved, Is ap; to to ſell his 8 to 


huis creditors for a certain term of years 


From that ceremony which leads to the ne of the Netzes our views 


ere naturally turned to the laſt offices required by humanity. It is a general ob- 
ſervation, that plain and virtuous people, even thoſe that are ſavage and poor, 


pay great attention to the ordering of their funerals. The reaſon k ſeems to be, 
that they look upon theſe laſt offices as duties; and thoſe duties as ſo many diſtin 


Proof of that principle of love, which is very ſtrong in private- families, while 


they remain in a ſtate but little removed from that of nature. It is not the dying 


man himſelf who exacts theſe offices or honours : his parents, his wife, his chil- 
dren voluntarily pay them to the aſhes of a father, a huſband, or a ſon, that has 
deſerved to be lamented. Thoſe ceremonies have always more numerous at- 
tendants in ſmall ſocieties than in large ones, in villages than in towns, in the 
country than in the capital; for although there are fewer families in the ſame 


ſpace, the conſequence of individuals there is much greater, and all the ties 


| which connect them with each other, notwithſtanding their remote ſituation, are 
much ſtronger, Hence in Penſy lvania, where moſt of the inhabitants may be 


Taid to live ſeparately, and as it were within their own families, the higheſt 
honours are paid to the dead; a people who during their lives are the greateſt 


enemies to parade, forgetting all ſimplicity on ſuch occaſions, regulate their 
funeral pomp only by their affection, and the rank or fortune of the deceaſed. 


Let us now inquire, whence Penſylvania gets the articles neceſſary for her con- 


1 ſumption, and by what means ſhe contrives to be ſo abundantly furniſhed with them. 
With the flax and hemp that is produced at' home, and the cotton ſhe procures 


from the Weſt Indies, ſhe fabricates a great many ordinary linens and calicoes ; 
with the wool that comes from Europe, mixed with ſome of her own orowth, 
the manufactures many coarſe cloths. Whatever her induſtry is not able to fur- 


niſh, ſhe purchaſes with the produce of her territorry. Her ſhips carry over to 
the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Daniſh iſlands, biſcuit, flour, butter, cheeſe, tal- 
low, vegetables, fruits, ſalt beef and pork, cyder, beer, and all ſorts of wood for 
building and other common purpoſes, under the denomination of lumber. The 
cotton, ſugar, coffee, rum, and money received in exchange for thoſe commodi- 
ties, are ſo many materials for a freſh trade with the mother-country, and with 


other European nations, as well as with the neighbouring colonies. The Azores, 
and Portugal, open an advantageous market for the 
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cloths; ſilks, tea, Iriſh linens 4 
articles of luxury or neceſſity *. 
This trade is very confiderable;. in ES light we ae 6 it; but 45 Row. 
d, before: the preſent troubles, fold a greater quantity of merchandiſe to the 
colony, than ſhe purchaſed from it, ſne may be conſidered as the gulph, in which | 
all the "_—— that Fenſy N drew from fs ANT, parts of che world was loft. 
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amount only of about three hundred thouſand. It was impoſſible that the colo- 1 5 


2 niſts could pay ſo conſiderable a difference, even though they had deprived. them- 
ſelves of all the ſpecie which they received from the other markets; nor will they 
ever be able to do this, while the clearing of their lands requires * great a pro- 
portion of the produce. Such of our colonies as enjoy almoſt excluſively ſome 
branches of trade, namely rice, indigo, and tobacco, muſt have grown rich very 
Tapidly ; whereas Penſylvania, whoſe riches are founded on common agriculture, 
and the increaſe of its herds and flocks, will acquire them more , but 
its proſperity will be fixed upon a more firm and permanent . 
Beſides their trade with Europe, the Weſt Indies, and the different European 
colonies ſettled on the American continent, the Penſylvanians carry on a conſi- 
derable traffic with the neighbouring Indians. The Indian traders from Penſyl- 
vania generally ſet out in the beginning of May, and continue out three or 
four months. They buy the ſkins for which they trade, not from the Indians 
themſelves, but from a kind of brokers who are ſettled on their conſines, and 
to whom they pay gold or ſilver for all they receive. "Theſe ſkins are purchaſed 
originally chiefly from the Iroquois, whom we ſhall have occaſion. to mention 
more particularly in the hiſtory of Canada, and who now conſiſt of fix nations; 
namely the Mohawks, Onondagas, Senecas, Oneidas, Cayugas, and Tuſcaroras, | 
an adventitious tribe, eee e with the ancient Five Nations about the year 
1720 . Thoſe ſavages are far from being ſo heedleſs as is commonly imagined 
in regard to their own intereſt : they often put the Engliſn in mind, that the 
Delawar and Seſquehana Indians had been conquered by chem, and therefore 
had no right to diſpoſe of their lands . | 
Penſy lvania, for the laſt four years before the preſent diſturbances, received, 
one year with another, about four hundred ſhips, and ſent out near an equal num- 
ber. They chiefly arrived at Philadelphia, the capital, and were diſpatched from 
the ſame place. This famous city, whoſe very name revives every feeling of 
humanity, is ſituated, at the BITS of the Delawar and Schuylkill, about one 
| hundred and twenty miles from the ſea. een its wunde who e it * 


Dou 's Summary, part II. ſect. xiv. 
+ Rs abi mention the addition of two other tribes; but this — is Gi . 


tended to obviate any confuſion that might ariſe from the Iroquois being ſometimes called che 
Five and ſometimes the Six 12 without _ to Aae _ — not generally 
known and acknowledged. 3 7 f . = 
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BOOK iv. the spe of a powerf 
6 propoſedl that it ſhould extend two miles in length 
breadth; bor} its population has hitherto proved inſufficient to cover this Extent 


out giving up the idea of the legiſlator, or deviating from his als + Theſe 
| precautions are highly proper, as Philadelphia muſt become the moſt conſiderable 


ul 21 pures it with 4dmirable padre He 
between the rivers, and one in 


ur 


of The banks of the Dela war only are built upon, though with- 


city in America; and for obvious reaſons : the colony, from its conſtirution, muſt 


neceffarily increaſe greatly, as well as be improved in a very high degree; and 


its produBtions muſt chiefly paſs through the harbour of the capital before they 
can arrive at the ocean, to be wafted to other ſhores. For that purpoſe the rivers 


Delawar and Schulykill (the firſt of which is navigable, for veſſels of one fort 


or other, upwards of two hundred miles) are highly ſervicable; and what may 


ſeem almoſt incredible, the Dutch, as far back as the year 1750, employed near 
eight thouſand waggons, each drawn by four horſes, in gn the N 
their farms and manufactures to this general mart . 

The city of Philadelphia, when the original plan can be fully executed, is to 


| mp eight parallel ftreets, each of two miles in length; and theſe are to be 


interſected by ſixteen others, all a mile long, broad, ſpacious, and ſtraight, N 
proper ſpaces for public buildings. At preſent the houſes, which conſiſt of 


about two thouſand five hundred, do not extend above a mile and a half in 


length, on the welt fide of the Delawar, nor more than half a mile in breadth, 
In the centre is a ſquare of ten acres, round which moſt of the public buildings 
are diſpoſed. The ſtreets are in general fifty, and the two principal ones an hun- 
dred feet wide. The houſes, each of which has its garden and orchard, are com- 
monly two ftories high, beſides the ground floor, and are built either of brick or 


a fort ag ſoft ſtone, which grows harder by being expoſed to the air. From the 


two rivers are cut ſeveral canals, equally agreeable and beneficial. The quays 
are ſpacious and elegant, as well as commodious ; the principal one, te which a 


veſſel of five hundred tons burden may lay her broadſide, being two hundred 


feet wide. The warehouſes, ranged along the banks of the river, are large, nu- 
merous, and convenient, and the docks for ſnip building no leſs ingeniouſly con- 
trived for their particular purpoſes. In a word, Philadelphia is amply furniſhed 


| with every advantage of nature and art, for the e of commerce and 
ce aſſiſtance of induſtry. | 


It is impoſſible to determine preciſe! the population of this city, as the bills 
of mortality are not kept with any degree of exactneſs, and ſeveral ſects do not 
baptiſe their children: it is computed however, that in 1765, Philadelphia 

contained twenty thouſand inhabitants. As moſt of them are employed in the 


ſale of the productions of the colony, or in ſupplying i it with what they draw from 
abroad, their fortunes muſt be very conſiderable ; and as ſoon as the preſent 


troubles can be compoſed, the 5 55 muſt rapidly increaſe i in a country where not 
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pare the mind for the attainment of the liberal arts and ſciences. To a'go 
of books, in Latin, French, and Engliſh; is now added a complete aſſort 


mathematical inſtruments, and a very fine cabinet of natural curioſities. — 


academy has made no lefs progreſs. At firſt it only initiated the ſtudents in th 
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of every kind; and maſters in every ſcience will be provided, in pro 
lands which are to furniſh their ſalary ſhall yiek 

| Philadelphia, Neweaitle, the place next in Eminence; arid all the Ga 26d 
cities in 3 are entirely open 
province or territory. This is the — conſeq 


ence of the non- reliſting 
; who have always maintained the chief influence 


the publle deliberations; thou a they do not form above dne fifth part of the in- 
habitants of the colony. ries cannot 2 to o much favoured on ries 


of their modeſty; probity, idultry, and 


an error, or a misfortune, that ſo gert a 1 thi 
been placed in the hands of men, who hold tenets dirt 


muſt ſurely appea 


ly oppoſite to its principat* 


end, the ſecurity of the community from abroad. To ſuppoſe the eotony would 


never have any cnetrfies; was fuppoſing the world to be peopled with Quakers: 
it was encouraging the ſtrong to fall upon the weak; leaving the lamb to the 
merey of the wolf, and ſubmitting the whole province to the mercy of the firf 
tyrant, either foreign or domeſtic, that ſhould think" proper to ſubdue it. We 
may therefore very ſafely conclude with a" celebrated author *, whoſe opinions 
we have feeqodhrly had oc? reject, that t lince the 3 by their 1 
ples make themſelves ſheep, they 
have not the nature of dogs. 

It muſt however be owned, has th&p 
by foreign enemies than any of our colonies. Before laſt war, it never Toft a. 
man by any hoſtile attack. Then indeed the Indians, at the inſtigation of the 
French, made ſome inroads ſufficiently alarming; But though the very exiſt 
ence of the colony was at different times threatened, no exhortations could 


awaken the inhabitants to a proper ſenſe of their danger * and! it may be aſcribed 5 


to good fortune, rather than to any political forefight or mi ptecautiofis, 
that the country was not entirely pillaged and depbpulared. "Ri is hefoke 0 
pleaſure that we hear the Geller have latel adopted leſs pacific ſentiments: 4 
though henceforth Penſylvania will have Urtle to fear, ſhould the authority of 
Great Britain be fully reſtored in America, as it has Catiada, no longer French” 
on its back, and is te ted on ofie ſide by the provinces of New Tork and 
New Jerſey, and by thoſe of Virginia and Maryland on the other. 


. Burke. 


beles-leteres : bot in 1764, 4 cas of medicine was eſtabliſhed ; and kncendse. | 
a greater produce. 


Nor is there any fortreſs in the whole | 


government ſhould 1708 e 


rovir On of b renate Had face 2 | 


the PETR of ne! and that promiſes every hits Wen ths « induſtry of CHAP, v. W ol 
a laborious and hardy race of men. Nor are the Penſylvanians attentive only tod . & 
the uſeful or merely e arts: they have for ſome time aſpired, with no 
xre of emulation, after the ornamental. A public library was formed in 
1742, under the direction of the celebrated Dr. Franklin; and in 1749, an aca- 
demy was founded at Philadelphia, by a ſet of private gentlemen, in order to * 
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I HARLES. 1. 8 diſſolved the Binn i, as we. 1e abeady 
AA ſeen; in 1626, not only the government of that territory, but the terri- 
tory iſelf returned to CE, Charles, however, was far from taking ad- 
vantage of this circumſtance to oppreſs the coloniſts, or to govern them with an 
arbitrary ſway. He appointed a governor and council, indeed, to be named by 
—_ -. + himſelf and his ſucceſſors, but he at the ſame time continued the aſſembly, con- 
EY. - fiſting of repreſentatives from the different towns and counties, elected by the 
. people; and, 1 in order to invite ſettlers, he granted the uncultivated lands at the 
trifling quit-rent of two ſhillings the hundred acres, nor did he exact more from 
the inhabitants for thoſe that were already cleared. Adventurers flocked 
crowds to Virginia; and as property, which had hitherto been fluctuating, was 
now eſtabliſhed. on a firm baſis, new ſettlements roſe in every quarter, ſurrounded 
by flouriſhing plantations. But unfortunately for the thriving colony, Sir John 
Harvey, the firſt royal governor, behaved in ſo arbitrary a+ manner, that the 
A. D. 1639, Planters found it neceſſary to ſeize his perſon, and ſend him home under confine- 
ment to E Ever more willing to liſten to the complaints of his officers 
and miniſters, than to thoſe of his people, the miſguided Charles attempted 'to. 
reſtore this object of public reſentment z but afterwards. made more fully ac- 
|  quainted with the nature of his offence, or become more diffident of his own au- 
-  thority, which began to totter at home, he recalled, Hers. and appointed Sir, 
William Berkley to the government of Virginia. 1 
Herkley was every way qualified for his office ; but t „ Bad n | 
ſuffered ſeverely from the late diſſentions, which. having ſunk the character of 
- the Engliſh in the eyes of the natives, had encouraged them to attempt a freſh 
Ry maſſacre. To this as well as the former, they were excited by the terrible 
Oppechancanough, a man of . uncommon abilities both of body and mind. 
Without having received any education, except what is common among bar- 
barians, he found in his own genius the art of governing, as well as of command- 
Fe Though it is not certain whether he had any title to hereditary ſway, 
he had a. means to unite a great many tribes in his intereſt, who paid the 
. moſt implicit obedience to his orders, and adored his very name. He com- 
plained that the Engliſh, contrary to the faith of treaties, had made ſeveral en- 
 eroachments upon his territories ; and obſerving that they had inconſiderately 
| ſpread themſelves over a yaſt extent of country, without making any proviſion 
. i for their defence, he ordered his people to attack the out · ſettlements, where 
8 | they murdered about five hundred perſons, while he himſelf and his at- 
tendants cut off mos. wha, were ae near * hee reſidence, on 
Tel Re. i See 1355 
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Sack.» was + ihe fate of . when Berkley took poſſeſſion of the govern · 
ment. The entire deſtruction of the Indians, or of the Engliſh, ſeemed neceſſary 
to decide the conteſt. But the new governor, after providing againſt the moſt 
preſſing dangers, conceived hopes of reſtoring tranquillity by leſs ſanguinary 
means. As Oppechancanough, though now old and infirm, was the ſoul of the 


3 confederacy, he reſolved to ſeize the perſon of that fierce and implacable bar- 


barian, and endeavour to conciliate the affections of the other chiefs. For this 


purpoſe he put himſelf at the head of a party of horſe, on underſtanding that the 

| hoary chieftain was advancing into the Engliſh territory, and ſurpriſed him in 

Henrico county. Oppechancanough was carried to James Town, with an in- 

tention. of ſending him to England; but the brutality of an Engliſh "ſoldier 

faved him from that mortification, by baſely ſtabbing him in the back. While 

under confinement, he behaved with a magnanimity that would have done honour - 
to the greateſt hero of antiquity. Obſerving, one day, when he had occaſion to go 


abroad, a great number of people, whom curioſity had aſſembled, ſurrounding 
him with inſulting looks and geſtures, he inquired for the governor. ' Berkley 
made no difficulty in appearing. ©. Had fortune ſo ordered it,” ſaid the high. 


minded barbarian, © that you had fallen 1 into my hands, you ſhould not ee 


become the ſport of a rabble *. 


Ihe captivity, and more eſ pecially the death of ee ee was fol. 

lowed by all the ſalutary conſequences which the governor had expected from it. 

The confederacy was not only broken, but the independent ſpirit of the natives 

| ſeemed to expire with that great man; and Berkley, whoſe temper | naturally inclined 
him to lenity, inſtead of taking advantage of their diſunited ſtate to extirpate thein, . 

a meaſure which muſt have obliged them to elect a new leader, wiſely took advan- 


tage of their dejection to diſunite them ſtill more, by entering into terms of paci- 
| fication with the heads of the different tribes. But ſcarce was the tranquillity of 

thecolony reſtored, when the civil wars which preceded the unhappy cataſtrophe 
of Charles I. and overturned the conſtitution of England, involved Virginia in 
new troubles. Berkley, who was equally loyal and brave, ſupported the de- 
clining cauſe of the crown, . and Virginia became the aſylum of the oppreſſed 


royaliſts. The governor continued to protect them, even after the king's death; 


but ſome of the inhabitants either bought over, or wearied out with the incon- 
veniencies they had ſuſtained, in conſequence of all intercourſe with the mother- 


country being prohibited, ,delivered up the colony 1 to the parliament, at a time 


when it could have repelled the force ſent againſt it. 
Berkley, unable to reſiſt the torrent, retired to his.own. eſtate, and e 
become protector, appointed one Matthews to the government of Virginia. No- 


thing remarkable happened during his adminiſtration, or that of his two prede- 


ceſſors, after the ſubmiſſion of Sir William Berkley. This gentleman, to whoſe 
Honour it is remarked, that his government was. the laſt that acknowledged: 
the vſurper's authority, and the firſt that threw it off, continued to live in retire. 


* Hiſt of Virginia,, by a Virginian, 


1 ment; 


char. vi. 
A. b. 


A. D. 1666. 
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3 4 ſenſe had the Vi irginians | iu of f bis equitable adminiſtration 


.never hold an imployment under any — of een Such 
an example of magnanimous loyalty, at a time when there was no proſpect of the 
reſtoration of the royal family, made fo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the coloniſts, 

hat they reſolved to a man to die in maintaining their 1 to the king. 
Berkley no longer heſitated to aſſume the reins of government; and Charles II. 
was 3 in e, l betorg wy 1 was taken for his enen in 


Happily the death of Croncirell; and the amiral af Charkes in his native * 
doms, prevented the Virginians from ſuffering for their loyalty, which muſt 
3 have been conſtrued rebellion: but though Berkley was continued in the 
government, and otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed by particular marks of favour ; though 
of the king's coronation robes was compoſed of Virginia ſilk, as a particu- 


lar mark of his affection for the colony, it did not derive that benefit which 
might have been expected from its early return to duty and allegiance. While the 


court, on one hand, inconſiderately granted to rapacious 2 extenſive terri- 


tories, which included the ſettled property of many obſcure coloniſts, the par- 


nent, on the other, laid exceſſive taxes upon both the exports from and im- 
ports to Virginia. This double oppreſſion obſtructed all the refoutces, and 

blaſted all the flattering hopes of the colony; and to complete its misfortunes, 
the ſavages who had never _ fufficiently humbled, took that re. to 


renew their incurſions. 


Such a complication of nts drove the Virginians to defpair. Berk- 


| ley, who had ſo long been their idol, was accuſed of wanting fortitude to refiſt 
the oppreſſions of the mother country, and activity to repel the i irruptions of the 


ſavages. In this extremity, the eyes of all men were turned towards a young 
officer of the name of Bacon, full of vivacity, eloquent, intrepid; of an in- 
ſinuating diſpoſition, a graceful perſon, and every way qualified to work upon 


the feelings of men, who were already ſufficiently prepared by their grievances, 


to hiſlen to any project that ſeemed to promiſe them relief. They choſe him as 


their leader againſt the Indians, and marching in a body to James town, obliged 


the governor to ſign his commiſſion. As ſoon as Bacon had obtained this ſtamp 


of authority to his proceedings, he withdrew ; and Berkley no ſooner found him- 
ſelf freed from the threats of the inſurgents, chan he revoked Bacon's commiſſion, 


proclaimed him a traitor, and ordered all his followers to diſperſe. This ſen- 
tence, which was raſh and ſevere, brought matters to a criſis. Bacon and his 
men, who were ready to march againſt the Indians, advanced once more to James 


Toon, where the militia were affembled, and all, preparations made for the de- 


fence of the place. In their march, they treated the governor's. friends and ad- 
herents as enemies, by e their en, and l on their wp 


Y Ibid. 
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proach, finding himſelf too weak to oppoſe them, fled beyond the river CHAP. 'VE 

This retreat was conſidered by the inſurgents as an abdication of the govern- 

ment, which was conferred upon Bacon, who during fix months diſpoſed of all 

things according to his pleaſure. Meanwhile Berkley, who maintained himſelf 

at the head of a ſmall body of troops which he had aſſembled in Maryland, and of 

| ſuch of the Virginians as adhered to him, had received aſſurances of ſupport from "TR 

England, and refuſed to make any conceſſions to the rebels. All things ſeemed - P 

to threaten a dangerous civil war, when the natural death of Bacon reſtored tran- A, D. 166. . 

quillity to that colony, which his ambition had almoſt ruined; the eſtates f "4 2 

the loyaliſts being every where waſted, with the moſt deſtructive violence. The 

malcontents diſcouraged, and diſunited by the loſs of their chief, and intimidated 

by the accounts of the force that was arriving from England, were induced to fue 

for pardon, which was readily granted them by Berkley, though it does not ap- 

pear that he had any formal authority for that purpoſe. He behaved with more 

moderation when the rebels were at his feet, than when he was obliged to fly be- 

fore them: no man ſuffered in his life or eſtate, except during the violence of the 

diſpute. Mercy inſured obedience ; and a regiment of ſoldiers, intended to ſuf- 

preis the rebellion, kept the Indians in awe *. Since this memorable æra the hil- 

tory of Virginia is confined to its trade and plantations, — But before we ſpeak of 

thoſe, it will be proper to give ſome account of the ſettlement of Maryland, which 

produces entirely the ſame articles with Virginia. „ | 
We have already ſeen in what manner Sir George Calvert, ſome time princi- 

pal ſecretary to James I. and afterwards created lord Baltimore, fought an aſy. 

lum in Newfoundland, that he might enjoy the free exerciſe of his religion, 

which was that of the church of Rome, and alſo how he left that iſland on 3 

account of its ſterility, The court was then certainly very little inclined 7 4 

to treat the Catholics with feverity ; but the laws themſelves, in regard to that | > 

ſect, were of a rigorous conſtitution, and the . court could not in ſound policy 

relax them but with great referve, as the Puritans continually accuſed the royal 

family of a deſtre of returning to popery. Theſe laws were executed with ſo 

Intle mitigation, even after the acceſſion of Charles I. who made greater ſtrides 

towards popery than his father, that lord Baltimore found it neceſſary to ſeek 

refuge a ſecond time in the New World. He retired with his family to Virginia, , D. 1627 

accompanied by a number of zealots of his own perſuaſion. But the Virginians 15 

being generally higots to the church of England, did not uſe him ſo well as he 

expected: he therefore formed the ſcheme of an independent ſettlement, where 

he might enjoy liberty of conſcience himſelf, and be enabled to grant it to ſuch 

of his friends, as ſhould prefer an eaſy baniſhment with freedom, to the con- 

veniencies of England, embittered as they were by the ſharpneſs of the laws, and 

the popular odium that hung over the papiſts. In this project he was encouraged 

by the temper of the court, with which he was well acquainted; and obſerving that 
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(Book. wv. abs Virginia-dettlers, his new;perſecutors, had not extended their plantations far- 


ther north than Potowmack river, he petitioned for a grant of the yacant lands from 
the northern bank of that river, and from the bottom of Ch-ſapeak Bay, to ang 
- lower counties on the Delawar, then part of New Netherlands “. 

Oft this territory, extending about an hundred and forty en in length, and 
an hundred and thirty. in breadth, George lord Baltimore obtained a promile ; 
but he dying beſorc the patent could be made out, it was granted to his ſon, 
Cccilius 16rd Baltimore, in 1632; under the name of Maryland +. Leſs zealous, 
as ſhovld ſeem, for the public exerciſe of his religion, though willing to connect 


his intere ſts with thoſe cf the catholic faith, this young nobleman committed the 
ſettlement and the government of Maryland to his brother, Leonard Calvert. 
The firſt colony gonſiſted of about two hundred perſons, chic fly gentlemen of 


good condition, and Roman catholics. They arrived at Potowmack river in 


- March 1634; and after ranging the neighbouring. country, in ſcarch of a con- | 
venient ſtation, they ſettled with the conſent of the natives, at an Indian town 


called Yamaco, near the mouth of the river, to which they gave the name of 


| St. Mary F. ; 


This fortunate circumſtance was (till farther improved by the orderly behavi- 
our of the coloniſts. Won by their mildneſs and benevolence, the ſavages con- 
tributed every thing in their power to forward the new eſtabliſhment. | The In- 


dian women taught the Engliſh how to make bread of their corn; their men went 
cout to hunt and fiſh with the ſettlers ; they aſſiſted them in the chace, and ſold 


to them the game that they themſelves had taken for a trifling conſideration. 


Every thing, in a word, conſpired to promote the proſperity of the infant co- 
| lony ; they had found a fort of town ready built, ground ready cleared for their 


ſubſiſtence, and no enemy to harraſs them. But ſociety knows no permanent 
tranquillity. The Virginians, as if by i intuition, became early jealous of a co- 


lony, that was one day to become ſo formidable a rival to their country in com- 


merce, and the chief bar to their opulence, by preventing a monopoly of their 


common ſtaple, tobacco. They perſuaded the Indians, that the people of 


Maryland had deſigns upon their liberty, and that they were not Engliſhmen, but 
Spaniards, The name of Spaniard is juſtly odious to an American: the In- 

dians were alarmed ; ſuſpicion took place of confidence, enmity of affection; 
and the 'moſt e e manners, accompanied with the greateſt vigilance and 


precaution, only could have ſaved the ſettlers at St. Mary s from total ruin. 
They built a fort with the utmoſt expedition, and took every other neceſſary 


meaſure for their defence, at the ſame time that they continued to treat the In- 
dians with all poſſible kindneſs and reſpect ; ſo that partly by the awe of their 


arms, and partly by the returning confidence of the natives, all the machinati- 


ons of the ir ene mies were defeated. 
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+ This name was given to it by the king, on fening PHP patent, in honour of his conſort, 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of . | 
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* ew: ebe in itſeſe, the colony f Maryland was dally receiving actefbons 
Sil abtbad.' As the Romtn' Catholies" in England were "more" ſeverely perſe- 
cured; in proportion as the intereſt of the court party declined; numbers con- 
ſtantly reſorted to their brethren at St. Mary's; and the lord proprietor 
no care, nor withheld any expence, that could woppert the old, or encourage the 
eftabliſhment of new ſettlements, until the uſurpation overturned the government 
in England, and deprived" him of his rights in America. Maryland remained 
under the governors appointed by the parliament and by Cromwell, tilk the re- 
ſtoration; when Charles lord Baltimore, ſon of Ceeilius *, was reinſtated in the 
poſſeſſions of his father, Which he ſuperintended in perſon, and cultivated with 


the ſame wiſdom, care, and moderation. No people could live in greater eaſe 
and ſecurity than thoſe of Maryland; and his lordſhip willing that as many per- 


fons as poſſible might enjoy the benefit of his mild and equitable adminiſtration; 


7 
gave his conſent to an act of aſſembly, which had originated from his own motion, 


for allowing perfect liberty of -conſcience to ah who gen the er ent 7 2 


gion, of whatever denomination. 

In conſequence of this unlimited ane which was never se in the 
ſmalleſt inſtance, a great number of people not only of the church of England 
perſuaſion, but Preſbyterians, Quakers, and all kinds of diſſenters, were en- 


couraged to ſettle in Maryland, which hitherto had been almoſt entirely occupied 


by Roman catholics, But lord Baltimore, though guilty of no mal-adminif- 
tration, though the 'very model of a wiſe and virtuous governor, zealouſly 


omitted 


A. D. 1667. 


A. D. 1664, 


devoted to the Romiſh communion, and attached to the houſe of Stuart, had 
the mortification to find the legality of his charter called in queſtion during + 


the arbitrary reign of James II. and of being obliged to maintain an action at law 


for the property and juriſdiction of a province which had been formally ceded 
to his family by the crown, and which he himſelf and his father had peopled at a 


vaſt expence. This ungenerous attempt, which proved abortive, did not, 


however, ſnake the fidelity of lord Baltimore; yet the weak and deſpotic James, 


whoſe misfortune it was neither to know his friends nor his enemies, and to 
think that the royal authority, ſer up for the protection of the people, was ſuf- 
ficient to Juſtify every act of violence towards all claſſes of men, was preparing 
a ſecond time to deprive” that nobleman of his inheritance, when he himſelf was 
deprived of a crown which he was unworthy to wear. 

On the revolution in 1688, lord Baltimore had no reaſon to expect any favour 
from king William; but he met with more than James, though a brother 


catholic, intended him. William terminated the diſpute -between chat noble- 
man and his predeceſſor, in a manner worthy of his political character: he left 


the Baltimore family in poſſeſſion of their territorial revenues, but deprived them 
of their juriſdiction; and that they alſo recovered, on conforming to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, with as ample privileges as the crown has thought fir that any 
[ak 3-0 ſhould: enjoy. The 8 which is at preſent ſuppoſed to contain 
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flowers, fluttering contin 
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and ſeventy thouſand blacks, bandes he nien 


each of the fourteen counties, and four from the capital, or provincial town 5. 
The proprietor, like the king in the royal een has a e rep 


all acts paſſed by the general aſſembly. | 


If Maryland were reunited to Virginia, as thee common intereſt ſeems 
to require, little difference could be found between the climate, ſoil, or pro- 
duce of the two colonies. - They are ſituated between Penſylvania and Carolina, 
and , occupy the great ſpace that extends from the ſea to the Allegany and 
Apalachian mountains. What is properly called Virginia, is bounded on the 
north by the river Potow mack; on the eaſt, by the bay of Cheſapeak ; on the 
ſouth, by Carolina; and is two hundred and forty miles in 3 and about 
two hundred in breadth, The air, which is damp on the coaſt, b slight, 


pure, and ſubtle, on approaching the mountains. The ſpring and cardia 
months are of an excellent temperature: in ſummer there are ſome days ex- 


ceſſively hot, and in winter ſome extremely cold; but neither of theſe ex- 


ceſſes laſt above a week at a time. The moſt diſagreeable circumſtance in the 


climate is the abundance of noxious inſects which it produces, like all the 


more ſoutherly parts of America. In balance of this inconvenience, however, 


the ficlds are naturally covered almoſt the whole year with a prodigious number 
of flowers and flowering ſhrubs, of colours ſo rich and various, and of a ſcent 


ſo fragrant, as is not perhaps to be equalled i in any ſpot upon the face of the 


earth. The ſame gaicty ſeems alſo to extend itſelf to the winged tribe. The 
white owl of Virginia is far larger than ours, and is all over of a bright ſilver- 


| coloured plumage, except one black ſpot upon his breaſt; and the Virginia 


nightingale, whole feathers are crimſon and blue, is acknowledged to be one of 
the moſt beautiful birds in nature. But there is another bird, the ſmalleſt of 


all the feathered creation, common if not peculiar to Virginia, which is yet more 
beautiful, and ſufficiently ſingular to merit a particular deſcription ; namely, the 


Humming Bird. Its beak i long and pointed, like a needle, and its claws are not 


thicker than a common pin. On its head it has a black tuft of incomparable 
beauty. Its breaſt is of a roſe· colour, approaching to ſcarlet, and its belly is 
White as milk. The back, wings, and tail are grey, bordered with ſilver, and 


ſtreaked with the brighteſt gold. The down which covers all its plumage, gives 


it fo delicate an appearance, that it reſembles a velvet flower, whoſe beauty 


fades on the lighteſt touch. This charming bird lives entirely on the dew of 
ly from one to another, like a bee. Its flight pro- 
noiſe, reſembling that of a ſpinaing-wheel. When tired, it 


duces a buzzing 


lights upon the neareſt tree or buſh ; reſts a few minutes, and flies again to the 


flowers. Who could imagine that ſo delicate a creature could be paſſionate and 
quarreliome ?— Theſe birds are often ſeen fighting together with great fury and 
The ſtrokes which. they give with their beak are ſo ſudden and 
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quick, - int they are noe diflingvithable by the eg; and their wings move with car. vi. 
ſo much agility, that they ſeem not to move at all. n 


All the domeſtic animals of Europe multiply prodigiouſiy i in Virginia, __ 
Maryland, and all forts of fruits, trees, and vegetables thrive there remarkably; 
well, They produce the beſt wheat in all America. The ſoil, which is ricl 
and fertile in = low lands, becomes more light and ſandy on advancing up the 
country, but is ſtill of a warm and generous nature as far as the Apalachian 
mountains. From theſe mountains flow an incredible number of large rivers, 
moſt of which are ſeparated from each other only by an interval of five or fix 
miles. Beſides the fertility that their waters impart to the immenſe territory 
through which they paſs, they alſo make it infinitely more convenient for trade 


than any other part of the New World; and indeed than any country in the 


univerſe, where the communication has not been facilitated by artificlal canals, 
Moſt of thoſe rivers afford a very extenſive navigation for merchant ſhips, 

and ſome of them even for men of war. The Potowmack, for example, is 
navigable for near two hundred miles; the James, the York, and the Rappa- 
hannock, for upwards of eighty ; and though the navigation on the other rivers 
varies, according as the cataracts are more or leſs diſtant from their mouths, they 
have ſo many creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller ſtreams, that water 
carriage is almoſt every where practicable, and the country is interſected in a man- 
ner that contributes equally to beauty and utility, All theſe navigable canals, 
formed by nature, meet in the bay of Cheſapeak, which reaches above two hun- 
dred miles within land, and is from ſeven to eighteen miles in breadth. It has 
between eight and nine fathom of water, both at its entrance and chrough i its 

whole extent; and though it is full of ſmall iſlands, moſt of which are covered. 
with wood, it is by no means dangerous, but affords a ſa nodiou: 
harbour, where all the ſhips in the world might ride with eaſe, 

An advantage ſo extraordinary, which is common to Virginia and Maryland, 
haas prevented the forming of any large towns in either of thoſe colonies, The 
planters, ſenſible that the ſhips could come up to their warehouſes, and that 
they might embark their. commodities without going from their own doors, have 
diſperſed themſelves on the banks of the ſeveral rivers, In this ſituation, they found 
all the pleaſures of rural life, united to all the afflunce that is brought into cities by 
trade; they found the facility of extending cultivation in a country that has no 
bounds, together with every afliftance which the labours of agriculture receive 
from commerce. But the mother-country ſuffered a double inconvenience from 
this diſperſion of the coloniſts ; becauſe her ſailors being obliged to collect their 
cargoes from theſe ſcattered habitations, were neceſſarily longer abſent, and be- 
cauſe her ſhips were expoſed to injury from the dangerous inſets, which, during 
the months of June and July, infeſt all the rivers in the more ſouthern parts el 
North America. Different attempts have therefore been made by government, 
in order to engage the coloniſts to eſtabliſh marts for the reception of their com- 
modities: but the conſtraints of law have not proved more effectual than per- 
fuaſion ; and. after all, it may be queſtioned, whether population and agricul- 
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But be that as it may, it is certain en ante two towns of. any | 


"note in the two colonies ; and even theſe, which are the ſeat of government, are 


of no great importance. Williamſburg, the capital of Virginia, and Annapolis, 


the provincial town of Maryland, the one raiſed on the ruins of James Town, 


the other on thoſe of St. Mary, are neither of them ſuperior to an Engliſh village 
of the ſecond rate, The college of Williamſburg, however, the town houſe, 


and the church, are three of the fineſt buildings in Britiſh America; and Anna- 
polis is well conſtructed, I ese ſituated on the banks of the river 


Severn. ; 
Even the want of towns, - "the conſequence of the conveniency of navigation, 


hes been attended, as is the caſe in all human affairs, with a mixture of good and 
evil. The multiplicity of habitations, at the ſame time that it prevented the 


cities from becoming populous, has alſo prevented any artiſts or manufacturers 
from being formed either in Maryland or Virginia. This is a good to the mother- 

country. With all the materials neceſſary to ſupply moſt of their-wants, and 
even to furniſh ſeveral of their ſuperfluities, they are ſtill obliged to import from 


Europe their cloths, ſilks, linens, hats, hardware, cabinet- work, and even furniture 
of the moſt ordinary kind. Theſe numerous and general expences, together 
with their luxurious manner of living, have prevented the inhabitants from 
arriving at that degree of opulence which they muſt otherwiſe have attained, in 

conſequence of their various and lucrative exports ; corn, cattle, hemp, . 


hides, furs, walnut and cedar plank, but eſpecially tobacco. 


This is an aboriginal American plant or herb, and was every where in uſe 


among the natives before the arrival of the Europeans. When at its full growth, 
it is about the height of an ordinary man. The ſtalk is ſtraight, hairy, and 
| viſcous; the leaves alternate, thick, flabby, and of a yellowiſh green colour. They 
are larger at the bottom than towards the ſummit of the plant, which requires a 
rich, deep, and binding foil. The culture is in the following manner. —T he 
ſeeds of the tobacco are ſown upon beds of fine mould. When it has grown to 
the height of two inches, and has got at leaſt half a dozen leaves, it is gently 


pulled up in damp weather, and tranſplanted into a ground diſpoſed into little 


hillocks, like an hop-garden, where the plants are commonly placed at the diſtance 
-of three feet from each other.” The tobacco now requires continual attention. 
The weeds which grow round it muſt be carefully plucked up 3 when it ap- 
-proaches to its full ſize, it muſt be topt, in order to prevent it from growing 
too high; it muſt be ſtript of all ſprouting ſuckers ; the leaves which grow too 
near the bottom of the ſtalk, thoſe that are in the leaſt inclined to decay, and 
thoſe which the inſects have hurt, muſt all be picked off, and the whole number 
reduced to ten or twelve at moſt. - | 


The tobacco is allowed to remain | alin four months | in the ground, 1 the 


trañſplantation, which is commonly made in May. As it advances towards ma- 
turity, the light green of the leaves is changed into a kind of ſpeckled brown; 
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they aiſo besbime erde ; their ſcent grows ſtronger, and is felt at a gest | far, vi. 


diſtance. The plants are then ripe, and muſt be cut. When collected, they 


- HONG heaps A 8 the ſame ground that produced them, to ſweat for one a 
night; next day they are carried to warehouſes, conſtructed in ſuch a manner, 
that the air may have free acceſs to them on all ſides. There they are left 


ſeparately ſuſpended as long a time as is neceſſary to dry them properly; then 
they are ſpread upon hurdles, and well covered over; in which ſtate they are 
allowed to remain a week or two, in order to ferment. At laſt the 1 are 
ſtript of their leaves, which are either made up in hogſheads, or formed into rolls. 
Of all the countries in which tobacco has been planted, either in the Old or 
New World, there is none where it has anſwered ſo well as in Virginia and Mary- 


land. As it was the ſole object of the firſt planters, they often cultivated | 


more than they could find ſale for, and were by that means reduced to the great- 
eſt inconveniencies; but the uſe of this herb has long been ſo general, that they 

have been obliged to increaſe the number both of the whites and blacks em- 

ployed in the culture of it. The number. of white people in Virginia is com- 


puted at ſeventy thouſand, and that of the blacks at an hundred thouſand. ' The 
population of Maryland is little inferior: it cannot contain leſs, as already obſerved, 
than fifty thouſand whites, and ſeventy thouſand blacks. The quantity of tobacco 


which the two colonies raiſe is nearly in proportion to their population: the pro- 
duce of Virginia, eſtimated at a medium, for the laſt five years before the pre- 
ſent troubles, amounted to about ſixty thouſand hogſheads, of eight or nine hun- 
dred weight each, and that of Maryland to about forty thouſand. _ 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh various kinds of tobacco, but merchants only two. z 
N Aranokoe, from Mary land and the northern parts of Virginia; and 


ſweet-ſcented, from the ſouthern parts of Virginia, but more particularly from 
Vork and James rivers . The ſweet-ſcented is by much the deareſt, and is 
chiefly conſumed 1n England and the ſouthern countries of Europe. The 

Aranokoe, which is ſtrong and hot in the mouth, in ſmoking, ſells very well, ; 


however, in the markets of Holland, Germany, and the other northern countries, 


where It is even a on account of its coarſeneſs, which fits it for leſs delicate. 


Organs. 
The tobacco ne employed about three W ſhips, 7 of which be- 


longed to the mother country; the two colonies received near a million ſterling 
for their produce; the revenue was benefited to the amount of at leaſt ſix hun- 


dred thouſand pounds, by the duties on the tobacco conſumed in the Britiſh 


dominions ; and an export of two thirds of the original quantity, returned an im- 
menſe ſum to England, which repaid the whole with its manufactures. The in- 


terruption of this trade is now ſeverely felt, by our merchants as well as our Hh”, 
miniſters, and the total loſs of it muſt inflict a deep wound | in the national proſ- | 


* The difference ba to ariſe merely from the foil, The ſweet-ſeented, which is produced | 
in ſandy lands, is beſt for ſmoking when new, or only from two to three years old; but the 
Aranokoe, or that from 1 land, if Bs five or ſix years, much exceeds the rn: Dough, * 


perity 
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. Pere. | But Great Britain can never ſuffer more, ſhould the even be obliged to 


ZW n e tobacco from foreigners, inſtead of enjoying the ſuperlative advantage 

Pw polizing ſo lucrative a branch of commerce, than Virginia and Maryland 

JV enn ſuſtain, by being deprived of a ready and ſecure — for their ſtaple 

JJ commodity. Nor does Carolina ſuffer leſs * 4 n ruinaus to the co- 
. n, and. the N . | 
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lau. cool, cen and Florida. . | 


Fa. A ROL I 'N 55 WARE is bounded on the north by Virginia, on the ſouth 
by Georgia, on the welt by the Miſñſippi, and on the eaft by the Atlantic 
"ocean, is near five hundred miles in length, and about three hundred in breadth. 
— : The Engliſh found their right to it on the diſcovery of John Cabot, and it was 
=: - | long conſidered as 2 part of South Virginia. The Spaniards, in conſequence of © 
_—_—- ſubſequent di diſcoveries, comprehended it in their Florida; and the French pro- 
teſtants, as we ve already ſeen, attempted to eſtabliſh themſelves in this coun- 
— | try, under the patronage of the celebrated admiral de Coligny y. The firſt at- 
w tempts of the Engliſh to ſettle in America, under the auſpices of Sir Walter Ra. 
AA . leigh, were alſo made, as we have had occaſion to notice, in the bay of Roanokoe + 
=—_ - 5 in the ſame country. But all theſe different undertakings failed; ** by an un- 
=. - - .. 1 accountable caprice, while leſs fertile regions were cultivated wth ardour, there 
ET >, was not a ſingle European fettled in Carolina in 1663, when Charles II. made a 
grant of that extenſive and rich territory to the earl of Clarendon, the duke of 
Albemarle, the lords Craven, Berkley, and Aſhley, afterwards earl of Shafteſbury, 
Sir George Carteret, Sir William Berkley, and Sir George Colleton. 
VF government for this new colony was drawn by the famous Mr. 
* Locke, under the eye of the noble author of the Chara#eriſtics, his friend and pa- 
5 tron, lord Aſhley. Theſe two philoſophers, who were alike friends to mankind, 
i _ >> _ » - "Ie wp moderation and juſtice which ought to be the rule of their actions, 
„ made univerſal toleration the baſis of their legiſlation; but not daring openly to 
"+ attack the prejudices of the times, morives of religion and humanity were ſubſti: 
tuted, in place of argument, for the moſt reaſonable and ſalutary of all political 
maxims. It was therefore obſorved in the following words, no leſs ſoothing than 
artful, * That ſince the natives of Carolina are utter ſtrangers to Chriſtianity, but 
whoſe. idolatry, ignorance, or miſtake, give us no right to expel or uſe them ill ; 
and as thoſe who remove from other parts to plant there, will unavoidably be of 
different opinions concerning matters of religion, the liberty whereof they will 
2 to have allowed them, and it will not be reaſonable for us on that account 
10 2 them out; ON t ſure * — diverſity 
of 


tek 


3 ak 5s alt ae 4 OUS 3 
= Nt e 1 — N cannot be 
without great offence to Almighty God, and great ſcandal to the true religion | 
which we Penny and alſo that Jews, Heart 
8 ſtian religion, may not ee and kept at a diſtance from 
bu an opportunity of acquainting themſelves with the truth and 
reaſonableneſs of its" doctrines, and the peaceableneſs and inoffenſivenet 
ors, by good uſage and perfuaſion, and all thoſe convincing methods 
meckneſs, ſuitable to the rules and deſigns of the goſpel, be 


berty of was (ſecured to them, but with this reſervation ; that © no 


law, who is not a m 
ſerted 1 in ſome religious records. 
In conſequence of this ex 
diſſenters, who were at that time labouring under great inconveniencies from the 


lony, the civil code, by a ſingularity not to be accounted for in Engliſhmen and 


not only all the rights of a mona 
| 5 0 The court, compoſed of this ſovereign body, or their delegates, and 
which was called the Palatine Court, was inveſted with the right of nominating 


perſons on whom theſe honours thould be conferrec 
bouſe of aſſembly, and their poſſeſſions were to be made unalienable; a circum- 
ſtance totally inconſiſtent with ſound policy. They had a right, however, to 
let out a third part of their eſtate for three liv 


ral counties and towns. Over the whole preſided the palatine, or governor ; 
who, in conjun&tion with his council, had the power of ity ape al 
tants to take up arms, on the ſhorteſt notice. ; 96 


in which the powers of the ſtate were ſo unequally divided, began ſoon to be diſ- 
cerned. © The greater part of the proprietary lords, influenced by deſpotic prin- 


ſelves with equal zeal to avoid ſervitude; and from this ſtruggle 'of oppoſite in- 
The whole province, diſtracted with quarrels, diſſentions, and tu · 


induſtry. 


8, and other diſſenters from the 


won over to embrace, and unfeignedly receive the truth: for theſe reaſons li- 


perſon above ſeventeen years of age ſhall have any benefit or protection of — 
mber of ow. church een, berg his name in · ; 


enſive Wiese Carolina was rapidly p people by 


the inhabi- | 


The defects of a conſtitution, too complicated for an n eftabliſhment, and 


tereſts aroſe an inevitable confuſion, which put a ſtop to every uſeful exertion of 


| CHAP. vn. 1 
* e 


es of its 


act of uniformity, in the mother- country. But unfortunately for the infant co- 


philoſophers, was by no means ſo favourable to the liberties of mankind, as its 


_ eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. It gave to the eight proprietors, and to their heirs, 
h, but alſo, in a great meaſure, thoſe of le- 


to all employments and dignities, and even with that of conferring nobility, but 
- under new and fingular titles.” They were to create for example in each county, 
two Caziques, 5 of whom was to be poſſeſſed of fix thouſand acres f 
land, and one Landgrave, who was to have twenty-four thouſand. The 
„were to compoſe the upper 15 


es, in order to raiſe portions . 
younger children. The lower houſe was compoſed of the deputies from the ſeve- 


ciples, uſed every endeavour to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government: the coloniſts, 
on the other hand, not ignorant of the natural rights of mankind, exerted'them- 


mults, was Fs ta OY any * in cultivation, though great in- | 
43. | 4 F * provements F 
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THE HISTORY: or AMERICA 


wements had been expected from the peculiar ee of e es | 
"Now were theſe evils ſufficient to procure from the propricions. recils which, 
at length, aroſe only from the exceſs of the evils themſclyes. 
Lord Granville, who was palatine of Croft) in 1705, formed the nn 
of obliging all the-non-conformiſts, who compoſed more than two thirds of the 
people, to embrace the forms of worſhip eſtabliſhed in England, under penalty 
of being.deprived of their civil privileges. This act of violence, though diſ- 
avowed and rejected by the mother · country, inflamed the minds of the people ; 
and in 1720, while that animoſity was ſtill ſubtſting, the province was attacked 
by ſeveral bands of ſavages, driven to deſpair,” by a continued courſe of the 
moſt atrocious inſults and outrages. Theſe Biel men, however, were van- 
quiſhed in their purſuit of. vengeance, and moſtly: cur off: but the relief which 
this triumph procured the coloniſts, ſerved. only as a prelude to the all of their 
oppreſſors, inſtead of ſtrengthening their authority. The proprietor 
refuſed to contribute to the expences of an expedition, the immediate ee of 
which they claimed to themſclves, were conſtrained to ſurrender their rights to 
the Britiſh parliament, in order to prevent the total ruin of a colony, which they 
had never known how to govern. Lord Carteret only retained his eighth = 
in the property, which comprehends an. immenſe tract in the northern part of 
the province; the reſt, making a virtue of neceſſity, accepted of the trifling 
equivalent, of e -five Gang, Fi Horn for the e and Nil. 
DO. 
This revolution hank 
; miniſtration of affairs, the province was divided into two governments, under 
the names of North and South Carolina. The conttitution of the colony was at 
the ſame time rendered ſimilar to that of Virginia, and the other colonies under 
the juriſdiction of the crown. Peace was ſoon after eſtabliſhed with all the neigh- 
bouring nations of Indians; with the Cherokees, the Creeks, and the Cataubas. 
From this ra, and not earlier, we muſt date the true proſperity of Carolina; 
Which being ſecure from abroad, and no longer diſturbed by inteſtine quarrels, 
has fince continued to Mg with n r, in unde, population, 
and improvement. 
I There is not = in all the New World; a climate equal to that of Caro- 
ina. Spring and autumn, the two ſeaſons which in moſt countries only mo- 
| derate the exceſs of thoſe which they follow and precede, are here truly delight · 
ful. The heats of the ſummer are not exceſſive, and the cold of the winter is only 
felt in the mornings and evenings. The fogs, which are unavoidable on a coaſt 
of any length, ate commonly diſperſed before the middle of the day; but on 
the other hand, here as in almoſt every part of North America, the changes of 
weather are ſo ſudden. and violent, as to oblige the inhabitants to obſerve a regu- 
larity i in their diet and dreſs, which would be unneceſſary in the ſame latitudes, 
on the old continent. Another inconvenience peculiar to this part of the new 
continent, is that of being expoſed to hurricanes, though leſs frequent and vio- 
at * in the illands ; and nen towards the e is deſtitute of 
_ that 


ned in 355 year 1 7283 1 5 0% for the more commodious 
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The . — nerridorys' on akin — of th 6 one bee foreſt, 
reaching as far as the Apalachian mountains. R Were ee large trees 
growing: as chance en __ leeds; "oF 


ous. On the coaſt and nedr ih mouths of ey rivers which fall; into the ea, it is 
frequently covered either ph ſeleſs and unhe 20 ofe 
ob light, N POW? which, prod ces nothing: 1 


ſpecies of land is favourable to-the eee one of the kinds of indig 0, proc 
duces tolerable crops of maize, and when it lies n, ſo as to be fle ede dende ers 
well for rice. Na the inen turn to Nn derable account . PM, 

| er Tbe groungh:whinh wm a. oleic ind the hickery, is a dark 
fand intermixed with loam, and will yield the greateſt crops Sos many. years, 
without any manure. Towards the mountains anc e W imeriar 5 
part of the country, theſe varieties are leſs: obſervable: there the every. 
where rich, and fitted for all the pupoſes of human F 
Nor is the ſoil of Carolina leſs ad to gr han e Thou- | 
 fands of horned cattle are bred here, w_ ch g | 


o out in the morning without a 
herdſman to feed in the woods and wilds, and return home at night of their own 
accord. This domeſtic regularity is the effect of ſociability and natural affec- 
tion. The calves are kept in fenced paſtures; and the cos called back 45 a 
deſire to viſit their young, bring along with them the reſt of the herd. The 
hogs range in the ſame manner, and return like the cattle, by having ſhelcer 28 | 
ſome food provided for them at the plantation. The ſheep are leſs plenty than 
the black cattle and hogs, neither is their fleſh equally good, and their wool 
is very coarſe. The beef is not contemptible, though 4 inferior ale ob 
England, and the pork is the fineſt in the world. | 
Though South Carolina, beſides eſtabliſhing a conſiderable "ON ak with 
ſavages for furs, hath acquired a manufacture of linens by means of ſome 
French refugees, and invented a new kind of ſtuff by mixing the filk it pro- = 
| duces with its wool, yet its progreſs is chiefly to be attributed to the produce of 5 
rice and indigo. N firſt of theſe articles is ſaid to haue been e thereby 
accident: a ſhip, on her return from India, ran aground on the coaſt, She was 
N laden with rice; which being thrown.on. ſhore' by. the waves, e 
6 ouriſhed. 
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es expences of the planter; but ſince the year 1750, 
Aan been eld e ee e and re erte Tex to be _ 
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\provincey aid theledemand 
ne nola indigo, will only flouriſh in 4 deep 
efore, though an excellent ſort, is little cultivated in the mari- 
_ ich, as already obſerved, are generally ſandy. No part 


* 


| backwards; bur there too it is negle her account: it 
oy 4 Wigter as chat of the interior deres of- Carolina. The 
che falle Gostimela or tric Bahama, bears the winter ber. 


: ſoil” in the province, ang 


8 noel any other whether he 


t diſtinctly telt when ke fab of the indigo are to be at- 
upor bags 0 der to * defect in the manufacture. One thing, 
however, is certain, that the indigo of Carolina ſcarce bears half the 

and is ſold much cheaper than that of Hiſpaniola ; but the Engliſh 
— ſtanding this diſadvantage, need only peace and induſtry to Ns, 
s in every market. The goodneſs of their cli- 
„ the extent of their lands, the plenty and cheapneſs of their proviſions; the 
their Gives with utenſils, and of procuring ſlaves : every 

ching, i ina "wie: n to flatter them with the hope, that, as their country is 
aſantef u — _— Dec 
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name of Elizabeth, and one of the fineſt territories in North America, whe- 
being ſettled. But in 
g colonies — more ſcarce, thoſe 

who 


ſo great. e the — — tobe . 


e fit to produce it than __ fame country, an 


* f ant; ee « greater quaſitty'o dye from the 


A ; of the her png or F'the pe ola, of 


to the ſeaſons, which have much in- 


price of the 


me che gs 46 of yy Braſh 


Though e country of which the Engliſh firſt took poſleſion in the 
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. any braten that a romantic imaginaon cool fonts, e 8 
and adventurers of other kinds availed themſelves of the ſame 


reſource. Order dere eſtabbſted at the ſame time; buen gx : 
Jony with fewer a vantages than South Caro e e or roportiot 
European inhabitants. i I! 11 * 1 ety” | 2 
| chanc diſperſed dong the coaſts of this uneulivared 


which were taken off their hands: by the New Poglaad traders. At length, be. 
they contrived to make the pine: tree yield them tar and turpentine. 
The rurpentine is drawn ſimply from inciſions made 1n the tree, eee 
an height as a man un mach with 4 her, and which meet in a point at-the 
tom, where they pou contents into a veſſel placed to receive them. This 
is the- whe pe (1 e more troubleſome apparatus. A circular 
floor of clay i is prepared declining a little toward the centre, and from this is laid a 
pipe of wood, the upper part of which is even with the floor, and reaches ten feet 
without the circumference. Under the end of the pipe the earth is dug away, and 
barrels placed to receive the tar as it runs. On the floor they piled up a large 
quantity — pine wood, ſplit in pieces, and e by a wall 2 ah leav- 
ing only a ſmall aperture at the top, where fire is firſt ſet to it. When the wo 
begins to burn, this opening alſo is covered, in order to prevent the pine from be- 
ing too quickly conſumed: a ſufficient heat is only left to make the refin diſtill 
copiouſly, without being exhauſted by the force of the fire. The heat is 
_ tempered at pleaſure, by running a ſtake into the wilh oF clay, and giving it *. 
or confining it more, as , ſhall require. ; 
Tar is converted into pitch by boiling it in b iron 1 kettles bet i in Banat 
or by burning it in clay pits, dug in the earth, and hardened for the purpoſe. But 
though the quantity of pitch, tar, and turpentine, made in North Carolina, is 
very conſiderable, it was found inſufficient for the maintenance of the inhabi- 
tants, even when exchanged to the beſt advantage; they therefore proceeded to 
the culture of grain, and for a long time were contented with maize, as their 
neighbours in South Carolina were firſt obliged to be, as wheat was there not 
only ſubje& to mildew, but found to exhauſt itſelf in ſtraw. This at leaſt was, 
and ſtil] -in ſome meaſure is the caſe of all the land near the ſea coaſt; but ſeveral 
experiments having proved to the inhabitants of North Carolina, chat their terri- 
| tory did not expoſe them to the ſame inconveniency, they ſucceeded ſo far in the 
cultivation of wheat, that they were even able to furniſh a conſiderable exporta- 
tion, Rice and indigo have been lately introduced into this colony, in order 
to join the harveſts of Africa to thoſe of America; and the commodities of Aſia to 
thoſe of Europe. But the preſent troubles, by obſtructing exportation, have un- 
happily given a ſevere check to theſe valuable cultures, while yet in their i in- 
fancy, and 8 a fatal blew: to the future Prone am n. 


r 
8 


Pf 


_ and fertile r meyer red, 
| . —„ e diſtur in ur- 
ing colonies etuſe. The only obſtruction w rhe improvement of C Carolina, in 
ſuch event, wil be the wagt of a commodious inland navigation: for of ten 
zable rivers that e two provinces of which it is at preſent compoſed, 
none of them will admit veſſels higher than ſixty miles by. reaſon of certain bn 
282 ny eee the rivets in North Carolina do not admit 
tons "burden; except one at Cape Fear; fo that 
"veſſels are obliged to lie off irs ſound called Ocacock; which is formed 
iflands "We the nen | es 5 reaſon'of this ho ters Wort. 
_— an ſhepaſterabis village 3 ad alles e eee buile on e eus 
or 33 ane is ny more'conſequence. 'F he largeſt and moſt 
valuable part of its xr | Conve 0 | RE EAI "Down, as 8 
| of South Carolina. 3 $1475 e ag eg ei | 
This town is adaünbiyt ed -ar theantivincs aft two navigable rivers, 
Aſhley and Cooper, and is forrounted by the moſt beautiful plantations. in the co. 
lony, of which it is the centre. It is one of the largeſt, —— beſt built, and by 
much the gayeſt city in Britiſh America. All the une of liſe may there 
be enjoyed among a lively and polite people. It conſiſts of about eee 
hundred houſes, and may contain about twelve Amed inhabitants, of 
all characters and conditions. It is regularly, and pretty ſtrongly fortified, 
both by nature and art. But che diſadvantage which Charles Town labours 
under, in not being able to admit into its harbour ſhips. of above two hun- 
dred tons burden, will in all probability make it loſe its preſent ſplendour. It 
will likely be deſerted for Port Royal, on the ſouthern e of the province, 
which can admit veſſels of all FETs: any number. There a ſettlement has 
already been formed, named Beaufort, which promiſes to be the firſt trading town' 
in this part of America. Beſides the productions of North <4 South Carolina, 
that will partly be- ſent to its ques it wil alſo receive thoſe of Ge 46 TT 
which it is contiguous. - . 
The Britiſh miniſtry ee in . 2 a 7 ban of land; on the 
ſouthern confines of Carolina, and included within the original grant of Charles II. 
lay waſte and unoccupied, reſolved to erect it into a ſeparate province; and a 
plan was formed for making it ſubſervient to many beneficial purpoſes. It, was 
| expected to prove a barrier againſt the Spaniards and Indians, as well as nurſery 
for railing wine, oil, and filk. The name of Georgia, in honour of the king, 
vas accordingly given to the whole territory, which was veſted in truſtees for the 
term of twenty one years, at the end of which the property i in chief was to re- 
vert to the crown. This country, which lies between the rivers Savannah and 
Altamaha, extends only about ſeventy miles along the ſea coaſt, from north to 
ſouth; but it widens in the more remote parts, to above one hundred and fifty, 
and nnn in length, * the E to the Apalachian mountains. 
In 


7 * as * n * 2 views. PO Ki inte! ak 1 Sm . wa FEED 
ſand ee from the parliament, in order to enable the truſtees to tranſport indi- 


gent perſons of blameleſs character to Georgia, and to ſupport them, till ſuch 5 
A much larger ſum was 


time as they ſhould be able to provide for themſelves; 


7 procured by private fubſcriptions, which they were permitted to raile ; and Mr. 
Oglethorpe, a gentleman who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ani of com- 


mons, by his tafte for great defigns, by his zeal for his country, and his paſſion - | 


for glory, was pitched upon to direct theſe public contributions, and to carry into 
execution the deſign for which they were beſtowed, Deſirous of maintaining that 
reputation which he had ſo juſtly acquired, he reſolved to conduct the firſt ca! 
Joniſts to Georgia i in perſon. There he arrived in January 173 35 and fixed his 
people on a deſirable ſpot, about ten miles diſtant from che lea, in a beauriful 
| and fertile plain on the banks of the Savannah... 

This riſing ſettlement was called Savannah, from the river; "and inconſider- 
able as it was in its infant ſtate, it ſoon became the capital of a flouriſhing co- 
lony. It conſiſted at firſt of no more than an hundred perſons, but before the 
end of the year, the number was augmented to upwards of ſix hundred; and in 


1735, the population of Georgia was increaſed by the arrival of ſome Scotch high- | 


landers. Their natural courage induced them to accept of ſome lands that were 
offered them on the ſouthern frontier, near the river Altamaha, in order to form 


an eſtabhiſhment that might prove a defence to the colony, when neceſſary, againſt - 


the attacks of the Spaniards of Florida. There they built the towns of New In- 
verneſs and Frederica, and ſeveral of their countrymen came over and ſettled a. 
mong them. A number of German proteſtants driven out of Saltzburg, by the 
intemperate zeal of a fanatical prieſt, alſo embarked for Georgia about the ſame 
time, in order to enjoy peace and liberty of conſcience. At firſt they ſettled in 
the neighbourhood of the capital; but afterwards judging it proper to be at a 


greater diſtance, they went as far down as the mouth of the river Savannah, 


where they built a town called Ebenezer. _ 
In theſe four ſettlements, ſome people were found more inclined to trade than 


agriculture : : they therefore ſeparated themſelves from the reſt in order to build 


the city of Auguſta, on the banks of the Savannah, two hundred and thirty-ſix. 


miles diſtant from the ſea. The neighbouring territory is fertile in an extraordi- 


nary degree but though that circumſtance adds to the conveniency of the ſet- 


tlers, it was not the motive which induced them to fix upon this ſituation. The 


conteniency of trading with the Indians led them to fix here; and their project. 
was ſo ſucceſsful, that as early as 1739, ſix hundred people were employed i in that 
trade only. The Indian nations contiguous to Auguſta, which is. a- fortified. 


place, are the upper and lower Crecks, the C tickeſams, and the Cherokees ;. 
four of the moſt numerous and powerful tribes in North America. They trade 


not only with Georgia, but alſo with Virginia and the two Carolinas. Their ex- 
| changes are chiefly made in deer ſkins, their furs being of an inferior ſort, and 
26, no means W. This . in ſelf e nd, was rendered 
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Kill apo defiratle, by means of che <A 

2 good burden 3s hgh as the walls of Auguſta, 
The mother-country had reaſonably formed the higheſt 
colony favoured with ſo many advantages, 


Juepriſe, in. 1742, when ſhe received information, that there remained in Georgi; 
ſcarce a ſixth part of the inhabitants ſhe had tranſported thither and that even 
thoſe, diſcouraged by the difficulties under which they laboured, were defirous 


of ſettling elſewhere. The Gauſes of this deſertion were inquired into, and diſ- 


covered. The conſtitution of Georgia carried in its boſom the ſeeds of decay. 
of the colony, had been ceded, as 


The government, together with the property 


already obſerved, to individuals for a term of years. The example of Carolina 
Fn ag to have Ae . this imprudent plan; but nations do not always learn 
to proſit by their paſt miſtakes, any more than private men. An enlightened 


adminiſtration, aas checked by the watchful eye of the people, i is not able to 

guard againſt every abuſe of its confidence, The Britiſh miniſtry, in the preſent 

_ Inſtance, though zealouſly attached to the public welfare, ſacrificed the iel 
of the nation to the rapacious views of intereſted individuals. 


The firſt uſe that the truſtees of Georgia made of the unlimited power wh 


which they were veſted, was to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of legiſlation that made then 
entire maſters not only of the police, the juriſprudence, and finances of the co- 


lony, but even of the lives and properties of the inhabitants. As great incon- 


veniencies had been found to ariſe in other colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was 
thought proper in Georgia to allow each family only fifty acres of land, and no 
one, 
whatſoever. Nor were the ſettlers permitted to mortgage theſe lands, or even to 
diſpoſe of them by will to their female iſſue. This laſt regulation of making 
only the male iſſue capable of inheritance, was ſoon aboliſhed by the truſtees 
themſelves, from a ſenſe of its being grievous beyond meaſure in an infant co- 
lony, where the land muſt neceſſarily for ſome time, be the ſole wealth of the 
family. But there ſtill remained too many checks upon emulation, which 
alone can give proſperity to a new eſtabliſhment, in a diftar 
region. 
As men are ſeldom duced i to leave their native country, "for one where the 
conveniencies of life are enjoyed in leſs perfection, unleſs with ſome extraordi- 
nary proſpect of future advantage, there ſhould always be ſomething of vaſtneſs in 


the object preſented to their view. This will draw them, by powerfully ſtriking 


| their imagination; and they will be encouraged to perſevere in the paths of in- 
duſtry, by the hopes of aggrandiſement. But if certain narrow limits are fixed, 


which no degree of b induſtry can paſs, all men of propriety or ſpirit will be dil. 


couraged from engaging in ſuch a ſettlement; or if they ſhould be induced by 
any accidental circumftance to embark theraſelves in an undertaking ſo little 


calculated to attract the human heart, their natural activity will ſoon be- 


come languid, for want Anne or to perpetuate its exertions, 
* 5 | : 1 * 


5 


had contributed ſo much, both in men and money. How great then was her 
4 


could become poſſeſſed of more than five hundred, under any condition 
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blinded: by 3 avic ity, neg crore — ran impoſed. 
upon the trade of a populous and flouriſhing Een would march ſooner en- 
rich them, than the largeſt fines laid upon a ninhabited territory. 
But their grant was only for twenty years; and, as £: chele had been e 
days, they were attentive only to preſent advantage. 9 
To this ſpecies of oppreſſion was added another; abies incredible as it. may : 
ſeem, might. ariſe from a ſpirit of benevolence. The planters of CG were not 
allowed the uſe of ſlaves. As the colonies of Virginia and Carolma, where ey; 
have now multiplied ſo exceſſively, were eſtabliſhed without their aſſiſtance, it 
was thought that a colony, which was meant to be the bulwark of all our 
American poſſeſſions towards the ſouth, ought not be peopled by negroes; a ſet 
of men who could not be in the leaſt intereſted in the defence of thoſe, by whom 
they were held in ſervitude. This regulation, however, in ſome reſpects ſo rati- 
onal and humane, was made without a due attention to the climate and foil of 
Georgia, and the inconveniencies to which Europeans, unſeaſoned to the country, 
muſt be expoſed in clearing the lands which were eſſential to their ſubſiſtence, 
beneath a burning ſun. The conſequence was, that the greater part of the hours 
of labour, all the middle of the day, was pant! in idleneſs, which ne cer- 
tain want along with it. N 
This indolence, which 7 many beet coniboted to 8 found a fur. _ 
ther excuſe, in another prohibition that had been impoſed. The diſorders occa- 
ſioned by the uſe of ſpirituous liquors over all the continent of North America, 
induced 15 truſtees of Georgia to forbid the importation of rum. That prohi. 
bition, though well intended, deprived the coloniſts of the only liquor, or at leaſt 
the only one they were able to purchaſe, that could correct the bad qualities of 
the waters of the country, which were generally unwholeſome, by running through 
a vaſt extent of foreſt ; and of the only means they had to reſtore the extraor- 
dinary waſte of ſtrength and ſpirits, neceſſarily occaſioned by continued labour 
in a hot climate. This recruit was at leaſt neceſſary, to enable them to cultivate 
their lands without the help of negroes. But the prohibition of rum was fur- 
ther detrimental to Georgia, by depriving the coloniſts of their natural ſhare in 
the commerce of the Weſt Indies: it in a manner ſhut them out from the only 
market for their moſt valuable r x er corn, cattle, and wood, as uy 
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grant to p04 8 ann the articles re- 


guletionss and-placedi the the ſame: footing —— — being de- 
; —— emer eos 06" HS ara it became one m the PR poſſeſ- 


— Earolina, | whilecit cukivars only che! ſante — namely, 
The climate, anc even the foil of 
Georgia, promiſe great advantages from che culture of fk, and che Lr of 


boon and olives; But mankind muſt be 1 ro\ 


before they eau thinle of its ſaperfit efore ry th 
rn, wad — cattle, 
Rions as were certain to ſuected, before 
they carried their” experiments in the more lucrative; but doubtful articles, to 
any great length. Nor is there any reaſon to deſpair of their raiſing ſilk, and 
enty, as wilhe ake mar! nt one or the moſt valuable 

provinces in North America. We 
All theſe advantages will happly hs increaſed by hes quid of Florida; 


5 province, which from its vicinity, muſt neceſſarily influence the proſperity of 
| Georgia, at the ſame time that it forms its ſecurity, and quiets all our apprehen- 


ſions on account of the diſproportionate number of negroes in a frontier colony. 


Under the name of Florida, as we have frequently had occafion to remark, the | 


"PR of Spain comprehended all the coaſt of North America, from Mexico 


molt northern extremity ; but fortune which ſports with the vanity of na- 


5 tions, as well as of individuals, has long ſince confined within narrower limits 


this vague deſcription of a country to which the Spaniards had no right, if 
priority of diſcovery has any thing to ſay in ſuch a queſtion. Florida, which 


for upwards of a century paſt has conſiſted only of the peninſula formed by the 


| 2. D. 1565. 


ſea on the channel of Bahama, between Georgia and Louiſtana, was diſcovered 
in 1497, by the famous John Cabot, to whom En glane 15 much indebted! for 
her American claims, if not for her poſſeſſions. ' Om 
The different attempts of the 8 to enger th cube den "ow na- 
tives, their jealouſy of any European nation ſettling in it, and the maſficre of the 
French proteftants, ave been alteadly hs Alter de — Eben 
vengeance on the murderers of his countrymen, in 1-67, the Spaniards kept 
quiet poſſeſſion of Florida, till their coaſts were viſiteddl by Sir Francis Drake, 
who reduced all their ſettlements near the ſhore. Thoſe ſettlements never 
onies ; they were little more than Spaniſn garriſons, ſup- 
ported at a conſiderable expence, in order to 8 the population of a country 
e with all * conveniencies of life, and" capable of "Yelding model its 
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ee it is Seed © on 2 ER river, ad 7 in an sad ah e 
= abandoned, had they not diſcovered the ſafſefras in its neighbourhood. | 
This tree, which is a native of America, is of a better ſpecies 1 in Florida than 
in any other part of the New World, It grows equally 1 in the vicinity of the ſea, 
and upon the mountains, but always i in a foil that is neither too dry nor too damp. 
It is ftraight and lofty, like the fir- tree; it has no branches, and its top is formed 
ſomewhat in the ſhape of a cup. It is an ever green, and its leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the laurel. Its flower, which is yellow, is infuſed for drinking in the 
manner of tea. Its root, which is well known in trade, being very ſervicable 1 in 
medicine, ought to be ſpungy, light, of a greyiſh-colour”; of a ſharp, [weetiſh, 4 
and aromatic taſte, and ſhould have the ſmell of the fennel and aniſe © 
© Theſe qualities give the ſaflafras the virtue of promoting perſpiration, reſolv- 
ing thick and viſcous humours, and relieving. palſies and catarrhs.. It was. 


formerly much uſed in venereal complaints; and the firſt Spaniards who ſettled, | 


in Florida would probably have fallen a ſacrifice to this laſt diſorder, without the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch a powerful remedy, At leaft they muſt have ſunk under thoſe 
dangerous fevers, to which they were generally ſubject at St. Matheo. But the 
natives taught them that, by drinking in a morning faſting, and at their meals, 


12 plain, it was ſuffered to go to decay, and' would in all probability have been 


water in which ſaſſafras had been boiled, they might depend on a ſpeedy recovery; 


and the experiment, on trial, proved ſucceſsful. St. Matheo, however, never 
emerged from its original poverty and obſcurity, the neceſſary. conſequences of 


Spaniſh indolence and lüperttinen, in every * that does not yicld: the dri 


oOus metals. 


"Br. Avguſtine, which ſtands fifteen leagues to the ſouth of St; 3 on the . 


ſame coaſt, and which was founded, as we have ſeen *, by that blood - tlürſty 
fanatic, who butchered the French proteſtantz at the former, then called Fort 
Caroline, is a place of more conſequence. This town, which at laſt came to; 


conſiſt of about eight hundred houſes, was ſcarcely. eſtabliſhed, when it was re- „ 
A. D. 15867. 


duced by Sir Francis Drake, that ſcourge of the Spaniſh nation; It underwent 
a ſimilar fate in 1663, being pillaged by Capt. Davis, at the head of a reſolute 
party of Buccaneers. In 1702, an attempt was made by Col. Moore to annex it 
to the Britiſh ſettlements. This gentleman, who was governor of Carolina, per- 


mitted himſelf to be perſuaded by the aſſembly to undertake the reduction of all 


the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in Florida. He accordingly ſet out at the head of ſuch. 


a force as the province was able to furniſh, conſiſting of five or ſix hundred. 


Engliſh, and ſeven hundred Indians, and fat down before St. Auguſtine, after. 


having laid every thing waſte before him; but when he was on the point of ac- 
compliſhing his enterpriſe, the arrival. of fome Spaniſh ſhips to the relief of the 


garriſon, induced him to raiſe the ſiege, and retire with the utmoſt precipitation. - 
to Carolina, to the no ſmall diſgrace of the Britiſh Ae. it 1s s doubtful if ihe: 5 


Spantards. 1 225 have dared to EE 6 
9 22955 W. chap. it; | 
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people of Carolina were ſo e HR e by this repulſe, —— made 
. but in 1740, general Ogletho 
Seorgia, renewed the attempt with all the force he was able to collect, though by 


no means adequate to the undertaking, The Spaniſh governor, who was an officer 


ot abilities and experience, having intelligence of the deſigns formed by the Engliſh, 
had augmented his garriſon to near 2 thouſand men, al well-diſciplined ſoldiers, 
and taken every other precaution which his knowledge in the art of war diQated. 
He had in particular laid traps for general Oglethorpe, by abandoning a number 
of out-poſts. Theſe, though of no conſequence to the defence of the place, 
were entered in triumph by the Engliſh commander, and garriſoned with Britiſh | 
troops, to the great diminution of his ſtrength; a circumſtance of which the 
-Spaniſh governor made ſuch good uſe, that he cut off an hundred and thirty of 
1 people poſted in the 5 Fort, under the conduct of Col. Palmer. This 
unfortunate incident immediately turned the ſcale againſt the beſiegers, who were 
farther diſcouraged by the fruitleſs toil of erecting batteries in the iſland of Euſta- 
tia, which were found incapable of making any impreſſion upon the fort. Sen- 
- ſible of the diſadvantages under which he laboured, and that purſuing his project 


h could anſwer no other end but that of ſacrificing the lives of a number of brave 


men, and giving the Spaniards further cauſe of triumph, gencral Oglethorpe 
raiſed the ſiege of St Auguſtine, to the great diſappointment of the nation, 
which had formed the moſt ſanguine expectations from the enterpriſe. It was 
' hoped that our ſouthern ſettlements would not only have been ſecured againſt 
any attacks from the Spaniards by land, but that we ſhould thenceforth be able 
to annoy their plate-fleets, in returning by the channel of Bahama. 
Some Scotch H ighlanders, who accompanied general Oglethorpe, ſuffered | 
greatly in attempting to cover the retreat of the provincial and Britiſh troops. 
Many of them were cut off, in violation of the laws of war, and the rights of hu- 
manity ; but an officer, who had peculiarly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour, 
was ſpared by the Indians who fought among the Spaniards, Mthourh only that 
he might be reſerved to undergo thoſe frightful torments, which they inflict upon 
ſuch of their priſoners as ſeem 3 by their bravery to that awful mark of 
eſteem. The Highlander, on ſeeing the tortures that awaited him, is ſaid to have 
addreſſed the blood - thirſty multitude in the following words :—* Heroes and 
patriarchs of the weſtern world, ye are not the enemies for whom I ſought; but 
ye have been the conquerors, and have a right to vengeance. This right 1 do 
not call in queſtion. The chance of war has put me in your power: make what 
uſe you pleaſe of your victory; but as it is cuſtomary in my country to offer a 
IN for one's life, liſten to a propoſal not unworthy of your attention. 
„Know, gallant Americans! that in the land to which I owe my birth, 
as in yours no doubt, there are ſome men who poſſeſs a ſuperior knowledge of 
the ſecrets of nature. One of thoſe ſages, to whom I am connected by 4 tics 
of kindred, imparted to me, when I became a ſoldier, a charm to make me in- 
vulnerable. You muſt have obſerved, how I eſcaped all your well directed 


darts. Without ſuch a charm, would it have been poſſible for me to have ſur- | 
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"to teſtify that n mine has neten © exerted elf, and that T have not 2 
From any danger. Life is lefs the object of my requeſt; than the glory of having 
communicated to you a ſecret of fo much conſequence to your ay Res . a. 
rendering the braveſt people upon earth invincible. Suffer me only to have S oo 
one of my hands at liberty, in order to perform the ceremonies of enchantment, 2 
of which I will now make trial upon myſelf before you“. EE ",— 
The Indians liſtened with eagerneſs 12 this diſcourſe, which was eng ä 
both to their warlike character, and their turn for the marvellous. After a ſhort 0 — 
conſultation, they untied one of the priſoner's arms. This was no ſooner done 
than the Highlander laying bare his neck, after having rubbed it, and uttered A 
ſome words accompanied with magic ſigns, begged that they would put his broad- —_— Eo 
_ ſword into the hands of the moſt expert and ſtouteſt man among them; then 
inclining his body, he cried with a chearful voice, Obſerve, O gallant Indians! 
an inconteſtable proof of my ſincerity. Thou, warrior, who doeſt now wield my a 
keen- cutting blade, ftrike ! with all thy ſtrength. Far from being able to ſever 1 
my head from my body, thou wilt not even wound the ſkin Ef > a dad „ 
| Scarce were theſe words uttered, when the Indian champion, aiming the mot =” 
violent blow, ſtruck off the head of the Highlander to the diſtance of twenty feet. 7. 
The ſavages aftoniſhed, ſtood for ſome minutes motionleſs, contemplating the 
bloody corpſe of the ſtranger; then turned their eyes on each other, as if to te- 
pitath themſelves for their blind credulity. Admiring, however, the artifice 
which the priſoner had made uſe of, in order to avoid the torture by haſtening 
bis own death, as well as the gallantry which he had e in battle, they be- 
ſtowed on his body the funeral honours of their country * oo 
The Spaniards, who in all their progreſs through America, were more em- Z 
ployed in deſtroying the inhabitants, than in building towns, or cultivating the . 
earth, had no ſettlements in Florida worth naming "be fides thoſe already men--. | 
tioned, except one in the Bay of Penſacola, on the frontiers of Louiſiana, A 
good harbour, with ſome ae] in regard to the entrance, and an improva- 
ble foil within land, conſpired to make this. the moſt conliderable place on te ' 8 
welt ſide of the peninſula, belonging to the crown of Spain. Theſe three ſettle- W 
ments, with two others of leſs account, diſperſed over a ſpace ſufficient to have — ne 
formed a great kingdom, did not contain more than three thouſand inhabitants, 
ſurpaſſing each other in ſloth and poverty, when F lorida was ceded to the crown- 
of Great Britain, by the treaty of Paris in 1763.3 and as moſt of thoſe miſerable 
men choſe to retire to. Cuba, rhe country was received i in a condition almoſt. 
altogether deſolate. 
Great hopes have, however, been entertained "I 4 territory io large; b 1 1 
5 pable of 1 ben , . © Os. whole limits are cxtrnar even to the A „ 
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door n. bytheceſſion which France has made of part of Louiſiana. l ad long been 

. * de ſirous of poſſeſſing this portion of the American continent, and from a variety of 
5 motives. She was deſirous of her ſouthern colonies againſt the danger- 


ous neighbourhood of the Spaniards, too often combined with the French and 
Indians ; ſhe was ambitious * ſharing in the lucrative fur trade, carried on in 
the neighbourhood of the Miſiſippi; and ſhe was above all anxious of approxi- 
mating her ſertlements to Mexico, the feat of the precious metals, great part of 
which "be did not doubt of being able to attract by a contraband traffic, - The 
two firſt objects have been gained, nor is the laſt to be deſpaired of; but an ad- 
vantage fo precarious and illiberal, is by no means ſuited to the views of a great 
power. Cultivation alone can render the ſettlements of a commercial people 
flouriſhing, - _ 

Senſible of this truth, the parliament has giren every encouragement 
to agriculture, in one of the fineſt provinces of the Britiſn empire; which 
has been divided into two governments, under the names of Eaſt and 

Weſt Florida. It is not eaſy to conjecture to what degree of ſplendour ſo 
much indulgence, with time and good management, may raiſe the Floridas, but 
_ appearances are highly promiſing. The air is healthy, and the ſoil fit for every 
kind of culture. The firſt trials of rice, cotton, and indigo, were attended with 
ſiuch ſucceſs asgreatly increaſed the number of the ſettlers. Nor have ſucceed- | 
s 3 ing attempts contradicted thoſe early experiments; but the Floridas are not 
1 yet ſufficiently peopled, to attain diſtinction as planting colonies. Planters were 
—_ : pouring in from the neighbouring provinces, and induſtrious inhabitants from 
AT all the proteſtant countries in Europe, before the preſent unhappy diſturbances 
dreadened activity and enterpriſe 1 in all our ſettlements, by rendering all property 
inſecure; and as ſoon as theſe diſturbances ſhall be compoled, it cannot be 
doubted but Florida will acquire that conſequence among the Britiſh poſſeſſions 
in America to which it is intitled by its s natural advantages, its Ka its ſoil, 
ER LD Ek its 288 


c H A P. vil. 
Th Diſevery and. Setlement of Loviſana by the French. 


E have already ſeen the French ſettle themſelves i in — : When they 
VV became more fully acquainted with that boundleſs region, they diſ- 
| covers the ſtream, and afterwards the mouth of the Miſibppi. To the beau- 
tiful and level country, which lies on both ſides of that river, and extends above 
five hundred leagues in length, and two hundred in breadth, from New Mexico 
to the Apalachian mountains, they gave the name of Louiſiana, in honour of 
Lewis AIV. In their accounts of the e and eulement of chis country, 
from 
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and prolix ; but a on narration of the 


Ee „ 


"rivers: which flowed-neither to the north nor to the caſt, the enterpriſing ſpirit of 
ths French coloniſts was rouſed. They very reaſonably concluded, that it muſt 
| cruſty. itſelf into HOTTIE of. Mexico, if its courſe was ſouthward ;. and if weſt- 

: folfcient/ imporcance to e ſome: inquiry. The undertaking, was com- 


from the lake Mi 
into that lake, and ſailed up almoſt to the head of the river, notwithſtanding 
the currents, which render the navigation difficult. After ſome days march, 
they arrived at the river Ouiſconſing, on which they embarked; and holding 


y during their reſearches. They went together 


as far as the country of Akanſas, about the thirty third degree of north latitude. 
The zeal of theſe adventurers would have carried them further, but they were 
in want of proviſions ; and it would have been otherwiſe imprudemt to venture 
very far into an unknown country, with only three or four men. Beſides, they 


the Gulph of Mexico. They therefore reſolved to return to Canada; and on en- 


diſpoſed to enter into a friendly intercourſe with the French nation. Marquette 


to Quebec, where he communicated to the governor all the information they 
had procured, without concealing or exaggerating one particular. | 

Among the inhabitants of New France at that time, was a Norman named 
La Salle, who was equally deſirous of procuring a great fortune, and of eſta- 


man had ſpent. his younger years among the Jeſuits, where he had acquired 
that activity, enthuſiaſm, and firmneſs, with which thoſe fathers were ſo capa. 
ble of inſpiring their diſciples eſpecially when they met with young men 'of 
keen parts, with whom they were fond of recruiting their order. La Salle, 
whoſe e genius was of the moſt bold and enterpriſing kind, fond of ſeizing every 


Purſue the diſcovery of the Miſſiſippi. Determined that it ſhould not be loſt | 
for want of ſpirit, he embarked for Europe, went to the court of Verſailles, 
and was liſtened to almoſt with admiration, at 2 time when both the prince and 
the | us were {mit wo: the love of d and . He returned to 
Thi; HERES 9 


munication with either of tog, was of 


weary e the river of the Fe oxes, which empties itſelf 


were fully convinced, that the river which they had found diſcharged itſelf into 


bliſhing a brilliant reputation; who was alike fond of wealth and fame. This 


Being told by the diſtant Gd that 10 the weſt of Canada Rl was 2 a 


4. b. 1673. 1 
mitted to one Jolyet, an inhabitant of Quebec, a man of ſenſe and experience, 

and to the jeſuit Marquette, whoſe virtues were reſpected by all the ſavage na- 
tions of Canada. Theſe two men, equally upright in their intentions, main- 


ſtill weſtward, came to the Miſſiſippi, and ſailed down the ſtream of that river, 


tering the river Illionois, they found the Indians of that name pretty numerous, and 


remained among them to cultivate thoſe good diſpoſitions, while Jolyet returned 


opportunity to offer himſelf to diſtinction, and anxious even to ſeek out ſuch 
occaſions, perceived with pleaſure that the governor of Canada ne glected to 


A D. 1627. 


top © 
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; Sach a commiſſion was 7 Salle 8 * Lin; Ji amd nor ones ardour, on 
obtaining it, tranſport him beyond the bounds of moderation and prudence. 
In order to tee ſucceſs to his ſcheme, he with the greateſt caution, 
Ou The diſtance was conſiderable, from the molt aner French ſettlements in Ca- 
ok nada, to the banks of the river that was to be the object of inquiry. It was a matter 
1 5 of the utmoſt conſequence to ſecure this tract. La Salle's firſt ſtep therefore was to 
rect ſeveral fortified ſtations, which took up more time than he imagined, the 
‚ work being often intetrupted by unforeſeen accidents. At length, when time and 
A. D. 1661. eaution had diſpoſed every thing favourable to his hopes, he embarked on the 
18 3 entered the Miſſiſippi, and failed down the ſtream of that h till he 
was petfectly ſenſible that itempried itſelf into the Gulph of Mexico. 
This information was of the utmoſt conſequence; and La Salle, ho well 
Kkiiew its value, nd the benefit which might be derived from it, haſtened 
back to Quebec. Nor did he remain long there: he took the firſt opportunity 
to return to R in order to propoſe to the court the diſcovery of the Miſſi- 
ſippi by ſea, and theeſtabliſhment of a colony, which could not fail to be of 
infinite importance in that vaſt country of which he had taken poſſeſſion in 
+ the name of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty; His plan was approved of; and he ob- 
© tained four ſhips, of different ſizes, with about two hundred and fifty perſons, of 
all conditions, and of both ſexes, and an ample ſupply of proviſions, as well as 
of European goods, for the Indian trade. But he miſſed the object of his voyage, 
by ſteering too far to the weſtward and after fruitleſsly traverſing the coaſt for 
ſome time, he landed in the Bay of St. Bernard, an hundred leagues beyond 
the mouth of the Miſſiſippi. That error might have been repaired ; but Ls 
Salle, who was of an haughty and ſevere temper, had quarrelled with Beaujeu, 
the commander of his little fleet; and being unwilling to owe any obligation to 
him, he permitted him to depart with the largeſt veſſel, and the greater part of 
the military ſtores, without once ſoliciting him to ſtay, or employing one ſooth- 
ing expreſſion to incline him to ſuch a meaſure. In this obſtinacy he was en- 
couraged by an idea which he had formed, that the river he had entered muſt 
- be a branch of the Miſſiſippi, and that he ſhould be able to accompliſh his de- 
ßen without any other force than what he ſtill poſſeſſed, But he was ſoon undeceived 
in his conject ure. Nor did he profit by that experience: inſtead of ſeeking for guides 
among the ſavages, who would have directed him to the place of his deſtination, 
he choſe to go nearer to the Spaniards, and inform himſelf relative to the viſio- 
nary mines of St. Barbe, which had ſo Jong and fo unprofitably employed their 
„ ſearch. He was wholly occupied with this romantic project, when his aſſociates, 
5 D no longer able to bear the hardſhips to which they were expoſed, in conſequence 
4 P. 1664. of his e ROAR; 66 leſs than his * 9 condpieed 
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again his life. and tie him from « an: 1 
His attendants. | 5 See 
The death of T's Salle es 1 


company incorporated with the natives, and many of them peri 


advanced up the country, in order to oppoſe it. Into their hands many 07 the 
diſperſed adventurers fell, and were ſent to the mines, where they miſerably 
periſhed, in digging that gold which they had already ſuffered ſo many hardſhips 
in ſearching after, and which had tempted them from their native ſoil. - Thoſe 
who had ſhut themſelves up in the little fort that had been erected, fell into the 


relate the melancholy fate of their e ee WT the tile of the” enter-' 
priſe in which they had been engaged 
Theſe diſaſters made rhe French, . ſome years, reſins all thongs" of 


Newfoundland. He was diſpatched from Rochfort With two ſhips, and entered 
the Miſſiſippi on the ſecond of July 1699. After ſailing up the river ſufficiently' 
high to take a full view of the beauty and fertility of its banks, he contented: 


colony. 


Between 550 ers of * / 


and every where ſo flat, that ſhips'of-burden cannot come within four leagues of 
the ſhore, nor even the lighteſt brigs within two. The ſoil, which is compoſed 
entirely of ſand, is equally unſit for agrieulture and the breeding of cattle, No- 


po wm tag ſhines por ee that 3 in bers, ſeaſons 1 it would bel in- 


tract is a place called Biloxi, from the name of a ſavage nation that formerly ſers 
tled there. That ſpot, the moſt barren and inconvenient on the whole coaſt, was 


ions! 


who had been allured by the moſt ſanguine ex A 


new colony, «bd he ſettled thirteen leagues to the eaſt of Biloxi, not far from 
Penſacola. The banks of the Mobile, a river of ſome extent, but which is no 
where navigable except for boats, were thought w th inhabiting. Nor was the 


* 10. ibid. Joutel. Charlevoix, Hennepis, 5 
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ruffans who had murdered him, fell uy + chit oer T LS Several: of the . 


hunger and fatigue. The greater part of thoſe who ſurvived ſhared a worſe fine 
The Spaniards of New Mexico, being informed of the French undertaking, had 


hands of the ſavages. Only ſeven Frenchmen eſcaped to Canada by land; to 


' Lee; but the attention of the court was again Veh back, in 1697, to an 
object Which had formerly inſpired ſuch ſanguine Theſe hopes were re. 
vived by M. Iberville, a gentleman of Canada, why had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by ſome very bold and fortunate attempts in Hudſon's: Bay, in | FAcadie; and - 


himſelf with . a Jour 17 77 and 1 to another Place to-leetle his 


imGppi and Penfieols; a ſettlement chen newly x 
founded by the Spaniards in Florida, lies a coaſt of near forty leagues in extent 


thing grows there but à few cedars and fir. trees. The climate is ſo exceedin ely 
or ten in the ons 00 newer ceaee til; tones evening. In this extenſive 
made'choice'of for the refidence of the few men that eng e and : 


On his return to France; however, he found uo diſßeulty in beingink/onrr4s ; 


barrenneſs of * 9 lands deemed a ſufficient of jection t to ſoch a meaſure * 


"000" 


SK . it POR N that the connexions which might be formed with the Spaniards 
9 and neighbouring Indians, would compenſate all theſe diſadvantages. An ifland 


| A. D. 1710, 


A. D. 1717. 


country, put an end to the ſmall remaining hopes of the ſettlers. France was 
then ſo deeply engaged in an unſucceſsful war in Europe, that no aſſiſtance could 
be expected from her. The coloniſts thought themſelves entirely forſaken by 


of excurſions among the Indians. In the midſt of this miſery, the Iſle of Dau- 
phin was pillaged d by an Engliſh privateer * ; and twenty-eight wretched fami- 
lies formed the whole inhabitants of the colony, when M. Crozat petitioned for, 


of talents and ſentiments, which enabled him to execute the greateſt deſigns, and 
to engage in the moſt ordinary buſineſs for the ſervice of the ſtate, being deſirous 


not the object of this active genius. He could not be ignorant of the barren- 
_ neſs of thoſe tracts already ſettled, nor does it appear that he had any idea 
Mexico; to pour in all kinds of European merchandiſe upon thoſe parts, and 


this rich commerce; and all the ſteps taken by his agents were directed to that 


to view. 


of an idea that the French of Louiſiana were poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſures, which they N 
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oppoſite to the mouth of the Mobile, at the diſtance of four leagues, offered a 
harbour, which might be conſidered as the ſea dort of the new Pres It was 
named the Iſle of Dauphin, and was very convenient for unloading the French 
goods, which it had before been neetſſary to ſend aſhore in boats. This iſland, 
though a barren one, was ſoon peopled, and became the principal ſettlement in 
Louiſiana; until the ſands, by which it had been originally formed, were heaped 
up to ſoch a degree as to deprive it * its Pot, the = pans, that. had ven 
it any degree of reputation. 

A colony eſtabliſhed upon ſuch Pl 1 i 0 how: without alt cla 
reſources, which this never found, could not poſſibly make any progreſs ; and 
the death of Iberville, its founder, who glorioully periſhed in the ſervice of his 


the mother-country ; - and thoſe who entertained any hopes of bettering their con- 
dition in another place, went in queſt of a more convenient fituation. The few 
whom neceſſity compelled to ſtay behind, ſubſiſted upon vegetables, or by means 


and obtained the excluſive trade of Louiſiana, in 4712. _ 
. Crozat, according to an author very able to judge of human characters +: 
was one of the few men born for great undertakings. He poſſeſſed a ſuperiority 


to derive all his fame from the glory of his country. The ſoil of Loviſiana was 


of attempting to improve them, or of diſcovering lands more fertile. His inten- 
tion was to open communications both by ſea and land with Old and New 


to draw in return the produce of the Spaniſh mines. The country he had re- 
queſted appeared to him, as it has to others, the natural and neceſſary mart for 


end. But being undeceived, by ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, he relinquiſhed 
his ſcheme, and reſigned his privilege to a company, whoſe progreſs aſtoniſhed 
the world for a a time; 90.7 like a e eee as N as it had riſen 


. Hit. Gen. FR hich tom. 2348 This attack i is faid to baw 11 de; in EO 


from the world, and which enabled Lewis XIV. to carry on bis AN Wars, „ 
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of Lewis XIV, had thrown the kingdom of France. To remedy. this evil, ap- 
a taſk worthy of his daring genius, and he flattered himſelf that he 98955 


accompliſh it. The greatneſs of his idea recommended it to the court, and the 


French miniſtry. His plan was, by ſpeedily paying off the national debt, to clear 
the public revenue of the enormous intereſts which abſorbed it. The introduction 


of paper credit could alone effect this amazing revolution; and the exigencies of 


the ſtate ſeemed to require ſuch an expedient. The public creditors came into 
the new ſcheme the more readily, as they knew they might at any time change 

their notes for ſhares in the company. On the other hand, there appeared no doubt 

but the company would be able to anſwer their ſeveral engagements z ſince, inde- 


pendent of the produce of the taxes which were to centre in their hands, as a 


company of finance, they had opened a new channel, as a commercial eee, 
through which immenſe riches were expected to fox. 


From the year 1538, when the celebrated Ferdinando de 905 oerithed on the 


banks of the Miſſiſippi, it was generally believed that the neighbouring country 
contained inexhauſtible treaſures. It was doubtful, indeed, where thoſe treaſures 
vere to be found; but ſtill their exiſtence was leſs or more credited, and the cele- 


brated mines of St. Barbe, were talked of with rapture. If they ſeemed to be 


forgotten awhile, that temporary neglect ſerved only to quicken the attention of 


mankind towards them, when by any accident or artifice the fable was. revived. 
Law availed himſelf of this credulity, and endeavoured to encourage and increaſe 
it by myſterious reports. It was whiſpered, as a ſecret, that theſe and many other' 


mines, had at length been diſcovered, but that they were much richer than even 


fame had reported them. In order to give the greater weight to this deceitful 


rumaur, fo induſtrioully propagated, 5d? which had already gained too much 
credit, a number of miners were ſent to Louiſiana, in order to dig the i imaginary 
treaſure, with a body of troops ſufficient t to deeng a and SY the precious 


produce of their toils. 

. impreſſion which this firaragen LE upon a nation naturally fond of 
novelty, is altogether inconceivable : every one was eager to obtain a ſhare in 

the new company; and every ſpeculation, ſcheme, and expectation, was directed 

to the ſame channel. The Miſſiſippi became the grand object, and the ultimate 

end of all purſuics *, The nen were not content 1 a Pots aſſociation. 


Fg 


* Mr. Law had . in 1 in 171 8, all the orivileges of the Faſt India company 
to the MifiGppi, or Weſt India company, and in cor ſolidating both under the more fimple title of 


the India company, In Joly following the company obtained 2 grant of all the profits arifing 


from the coinage of gold and filver for nine years, in conſideration of twenty-five millions of 
| ſpecie advanced io the government. Av arret about the ſame time was publiſhed, enabling the 
directors of the bank to iſſue two hundred and forty millions in bank- bills, which made the 
whole Rock of the e conſiſt of four — millions of livres; and though no dividend: 


* 
17 his company was formed by the famous Fe, a native of Scotland, who 1 CHAP. vi”, 
mite it his buſineſs from his earlieſt. years. to obſerve - attentively the different | 


powers of Europe, to examine their ſeveral ſprings, and to calculate the ſtren th . 4 „ 
of each. He was ſingularly ſtruck with the confuſion into which the LIES : 5 
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IV. with Vp company which had obtained the diſpoſal of Louiſiana: they were e caper 
— to obtain large tracts of land for plantations; which, it was repreſented, would 
15 in a few years yield an hundred times the ſum laid out upon them. Whether 
ö were blinded by motives of avarice, or acted from conviction, or were ſe- 
. duced by flattery, certain it is that thoſe who were accounted the moſt intelligent 
mwddien in the nation, the richeſt, and the higheſt in repute, were the moſt forward 
85 in forming theſe ſettlements. Others were induced by their example; and thoſe 
whoſe fortunes would nor allow them to become proprietors, ſolicited to have 
the management of the plantations of others, or even to be permitted! to work 
+ in them. 
VV’P= ow general infatuation, all perſons ho offered themſelves, whether 
„ natives or foreigners, were promiſcuouſly and careleſsly crowded into ſhips. 
They were landed upon che ſands of the Biloxi, where they periſhed by thouſands 
of want and vexation. They might have been conveyed up the Miſſiſippi, and 
_— landed immediately in the country they were to clear; but the conductors of the 
Z— enterpriſe never thought of ſending. proper boats for that purpoſe. Even after 
| „ they found that the ſhips coming from Europe could navigate that river, the 
head quarters ſtill continued to prove fatal to thoſe numerous and deluded 
victims, doomed to fall a ſacrifice to a political impoſture. New Orleans had 
been founded in 1718, but the head quarters were not removed thither for four 
Fears after; that is, till hardly any of thoſe miſerable people remained, who had 
Fen” = unfortunate as to 9 their native country, in 1 ſearch of i imaginary 
— But at this is period, A it was too Ine ths charm was diſſolved, and the 
mines vaniſhed, with the other viſionary advantages. Nothing remained but the 
ſhame of having been miſled by chimerical notions. Louifiana ſhared the fate of 
thoſe extraordinary + men who have been too highly extolled, and are afterwards 
puniſhed for their bed fame, by being degraded below their real worth. 
This enchanted country was.now held in deteſtation, and execrated, as the ſink 
of ruin. Its very name became a reproach. The Mim ſippi became the terror 
of freemen as well as of men of property: no recruits could be found 
' to. ſend thither, except ſuch as were taken from gaols and houſes of cor- 
rection. It became the receptacle of the loweſt and moſt profligate ſer of men 
in the kingdom. What could be expected from a ſettlement compoſed of ſuch 
perſons ?—Vicious men will neither people a country, nor labour, nor continue 
long i in one place, unleſs attached by very extraordinary ad vantages. 


bad yet been made, every PMs that had been purchaſed for one hundred livres, now fold for nine 

. | hundred. The romantic ſchemes which this infatuation produced are incredible. The madneſs at 

5 1 length prevailed fo far, that the company offered to lend to the government the ſum of one buo- 

1 7 7 dred ard fifty millions flerling. Even that enormous ſum was inſufficient to diſcharge the public 

ns | debt: the mi iſtry, hon ever, availed themſelves of the phrenſy to get into their hands almoſt 

. | | all the read) money. in. France; and when the bubble burſt, and the OPT to their ſenſes, 
. 5 they ſound themſelves almoſt all heggars... | fi 

+ M.. Law, who held the high office of comptroller-general of the bnances, was abliect to ab 

Gold. and dhe ſcals were taken from M. N his P n in the Miſſiſippi 
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| Louiſiana afforded no ſuch advantages.to men alike void of n and pro- CHAP; F 
perty. Many of the miſerable wretches tranſported thither, went to the En lim 5 
or Spaniſh ſetile ments, to e xhibit the melancholy view of their diſtreſs and po- vs 
verty. Others wandered wild in the woods, till hunger and wearineſs pet an 
end to their exiſtence. Nothing was yet begun in the colony, though twenry- 
five millions of livres had been ſunk in ſettling it. The managers of the com- EL. 
pany, who advanced this vaſt ſum, ridiculouſly - pretended that in the capital of 9 „ 
France they could lay the plan of ſuch eſtabliſhments as were fit for America. "1: on 
From the company's office they pretended to regulate and direct all the inhabi- 
tants of Louiſiana, and impoſed various reſtraints upon them, all for the emo- · 
lument of the excluſive charter. Had they granted certain encouragements to ci. . 0 
tizens of character, who ſhould ſettle in a country, valuable though deteſted, by 55 , 
ſecuring to them that liberty which every man covets; that property which every . 
man has a right to enjoy in the fruits of his own- labour, and that protection 
which is due from every ſociety to its members, Louifiana would have worn a 
yery different appearance. Proprietors well informed of their real intereſt, and 
planters zealous to improve their property, directed by the circumſtances of the 
times and of the place, would have eſtabliſned more extenſive, permanent, 
and profitable ſettlements, than any the company could poſſibly form with all 
their treaſures, diſpenſed and managed by agents, who could neither have the 
knowledge requiſite to conduct io many, and ſuch various operations, nor be 
influenced by any immediate intereſt in their ſucceſs. The French miniſtry, 
however, thought it conducive to the welfare of the ſtate, to leave the concerns 
of Louiſiana in the hands of the company; which was under the neceſſity of 
exerting all its intereſt to obtain permiſtion to alienate that part of its proper= 
ty, and even to purchaſe ſuch liberty, in 1731, by paying down the ſum of one T 
million four hundred and fifty thouſand livres. „ 8 
It will now be proper to take a view of the climate and ſoil of Louiſiana, and 
of thoſe events that were not immediately connected with the affairs of the Miſe 
ſiſippi company, as well as of the future progreſs of the colony.—In a country 
ſo extenſive, the climate cannot be every where the ſame ; but in this famous ter- 
ritory, it was in no place found to be ſuch as might bave been expected from its 
latitude. Lower Louifiana, though under the ſame parallels with the coaſt of 
Barbary, i is little hotter than the South of France ; and thoſe parts of it, which are 
ſituated in the thirty-fifth and thirty-ſixth degrees of latitude, are no warmer than 
the northern provinces of the mother. country. nomenon, which ſeems. 
ſo extraordinary to a common oblerver, may be Wee for by a naturaliſt from | | 
the thick foreſts which prevent the rays of the ſun from heating the ground; the „ 
numberleſs rivers, which keep it conſtantly damp and the winds' wikcts blow i 
from the north, over a vaſt extent of land. | 

The ſky. in Louiſiana, however, is ſeldom chindin; T PO which gives. 


life to OT e ne every day. When it rains, N. rong are ; 


| * Raynal, liv, xvi. Oe” | 
46. „ 4 heavy, 


a 31 . 
8 BOOK w. hw; vor they ſeldom happen ; and the want of them is amply compenſated, ” 


and wild beaſts; and in conſequence of that plenty, a luxuriant ſupply of food for 


being covered with herds of deer and buffaloes. Perhaps no trees in the world 
can be compared. with thoſe of Louiſiana for height, variety, and thickneſs; 


kinds of culture. 
; =_ equal two parts, from north to ſouth, has never yet been diſcovered. The 


the falls of St. Anthony. Thence to the ſea, which is near ſeven hundred leagues, 


. many ſmaller rivers, maintains an uninterrupted courſe till it falls into the Gulph 


| reeds and plants, boughs and ſtumps of trees, waſhed down by the river in its 
| boundleſs courſe. Theſe different materials being driven backwards and for- 
wards, and collected together, by the | oppoſite actions of the ſtream and the 
tide, form themſelves into a ſolid maſs, continually tending to the elongation 

of this vaſt continent: and a variety of circumſtances conſpire to prove, that 


its bottom is almoſt recent ground, ſince not a Toe N is to be found 


ſuch a pheenow 


it ſeldom overflows on the eaſt fide till it comes within fixty leagues of the ſez, 


produce a prodigious quantity of large reeds, in which all extraneous bodies 
_ waſhed down the river are entangled. All theſe bodies uniting together, and 


that the waters Having once departed from the 98 ATA, are prevented 


oe 
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by copious, dews. The air in general is ang but much more ſo in upper than 
lower Louiſiana. In this happy country, the women are bleſt with a pleaſing 
figure, and the men, tall and erect, are leſs ſubject to diſorders in the'vigour of 

life, and have fewer infirmitics in old age than the Europeans. Nor is the ſoil 
inferior to the climate. - The country naturally abounded with wild fruits, very 
pleaſing to the taſte : it furniſhed a liberal proviſion for a great number of birds 


man, the meadows or ſavannahs, on which no art or labour had been beſtowed, 


and ſince the ſoil has been tried i in e diſtricts, it has been faund fit for all 
The ſource of that ee! river, which divides this ments; country almoſt 
boldeſt travellers have not advanced higher than about an hundred leagues above 


the navigation is not liable to be interrupted ; and the Miſſifippi, after being 
augmented by the influx of che Illinois, the Miſſouri, the Ohio, and a great 


of Mexico. Here the fea throws up a prodigious quantity of mud, leaves of 


the bed of the Miſſiſippi is already extended near an hundred leagues, and that 


in it. : 

Another ill more 3 8 ſingularity i is, - that the waters aſt a great river, 
when once diverted from their channel, never return into it. The reaſon of 
enon is not inexplicable. The Miſſiippt 1 is annually ſwelled by 
the melting of the northern ſnows, which begins in March, and continues for 
about three months. The bed of the river being very deep at the upper part, 


nor on the weſt till within an hundred leagues; in a word, not till after it has 
reached the low lands, which we conjecture to be recently formed. Thoſe 
muddy grounds, like all others that have not yet acquired a due conſiſtence, 


augmented by the ſlime that, fills up the interſtices, in procels of time compoſe 
2 maſs which raiſes the banks of the river higher than the adjacent grounds; fo 


4 ooh Ry | from 
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When the breadth and depth of the  Miſflifippt alone are e conſid , th 


by night in dark weather, and becauſe the light eanoes made of bark, which ate 
ſo convenient on all other North American rivers, are uſeleſs upon this. It re- 
quires larger boats, which are of courſe heavier, and not fo eaſily managed; 

and as it is always full of frees that fall from its own banks, or float into it from 


the other rivers which it receives, the boats, without the utmoſt precaution, are 


in continual danger of ſtrik ing againſt the boughs, or roots, of ve. tree lying 
under water. The difficulties are ſtill greater in going up the river. 


At a certain diſtance from land, before the mouth of the Mimgppi, care muſt 


[ a, | 
The coaſt is ſo flat, that it cannot be ſeen at oh diſtance of two leagues; and i it 


be taken to keep c 0 clear of the floating wood, that comes down from L. 


is not eaſy to get up to it. The river empties itſelf into the ſea by a great num. 


ber of openings. Theſe openings are continually varying, and moſt of them 
have but little depth of water. When a veſſel has happily ſurmounted. all : 


| thoſe obſtacles, ſhe may fail, without much difficulty, for ten or twelve lea 
through an open and ſandy country, But on advancing farther, the banks on 


each fide are oed with thick foreſts, which wholly intercept the winds, and 


ſuch a dead calm prevails, that it commonly takes a month to ſail ſixty leagues. 
The difficulty is increaſed on 5 beyond the foreſts; ſo that the reſt of the 


navigation on a ſtream ſo rapid, and ſo full of currents, is performed in boats 


that go with oars and ſails, and which after all their united efforts, though they 


ſet out by break of day, are thought to have made a good progreſs, if they have 


advanced five or ſix leagues by the cloſe of the eveningꝰ. The Europeans e 


in this navigation, are attended by ſome Indian huntſmen, who follow: by land, 
and ſu pply them with ſubliſtence during the three months and an half that are 


employed in ſailing from one extremity of the colony to the other. 
Theſe difficulties are great, and muſt ever prove a prodigious difcourage- 


ment to trade ; ; but they are almoſt the only obſtacles that the French had to 


ſtruggle with, in forming ſettlements in the vaſt region of Louiſiana. The Eng- 


liſh coloniſts of Virginia and Carolina, on the eaſt, were too aſſiduouſly em- 


ployed in their plantations, to neglect them for the pleaſure of ravaging diſtant 
regions. The Spaniards, unfortunately for themſelves, were leſs peaceably 
diſpoſed in the weſt. The deſire of removing an intriguing neighbour, whoſe 


reſtleſs diſpoſition might one day prove dangerous to them in New Mexico, in- 


duced them in 1720, to project a ſettlement far beyond the lands which, till 
that time, had formed their boundary. The numerous caravans that were to 


compoſe this new colony, ſet out from Santa Fe, with all the requiſites for a 
permanent eftabliſhment. ; They rg b cheir maren aer 0 Om 


* Charlevoix, mr 1 
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navi. 
- gation appears to be eaſy ; but it is, in truth, quite otherwiſe, It! is very tedi- - 
ous, even in coming down ;: becauſe it would be dangerous, on many accounts, 
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BOOK W. ; whom they wanted x induce 1 ow. with them in en 


the ſucceſs of their. Me ee and only deſired two days to aſſembie his War- 
the Spaniards, whom they had amuſed with feaſting, dancing, and drinking 


gage or ſex, except the chaplain, who owed his preſervation to the ſingularity of 
his dreſs, and thoſe arts which the Romiſh prieſts very generally Pola, of ſoft- 


the ſavages; nor were theſe much to be feared. The natives of Louiſiana were 
divided int into a variety of nations; none of them very populous, and. all at enmity 


| made of leaves interwoven with each other, and faſtened to a number of takes. 


northern tribes were altoge 

ble, and enjoyed hereditary dignity. The body of the people were conſidered as 
vile, and formed only for ſubjection. This diſtinction was-marked 
tions which eee the high elevation of one ſtate, and the ignominious de- 


the repreſentative of their Divinity. His will is a law, to which all. ſubmit 
with implicit obedience. If diſſatisfied with any one, it was only neceſſary for 


cuted. F he lives of his ow are fo ——— at his e that if 
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1 wanted to occupy: but they accidentally. miſled their way, and EY l 
directly to that nation xhoſe ruin they were ; meditating : and wiſtaking: the 
Miflouris (for ſo the devoted Indians were called) for x c * Ozages, Commuſ- 5 
cated their deſigns to them without reſerve. 1 
The chief of the Miſſouris, who by this f r aa." was = . 8 
quainted with the danger that threatened kimclf © and his people, diſſembled his ; 
reſentment. He told the Spaniards, that he would gladly concur in promoting 


ho were neighbours and enemies to the Ozages, and 2 1 i 


riors, When they were armed to the number of two thouſand, they. fell * 


they found their gueſts faſt aſleep, and maſſacred them all, without Sande of 


ing the ſavage, and working on. the untutored mind. 
This cataſtrophe having ſecured the tranquillity of the colony, on. the fide 
where it was moſt threatened, it was in little danger of moleſtation except from 


* each other, though ſeparated by immenſe deſerts. Moſt of them had a 
fixed abode, and they generally worſhipped the ſun. Their houſes were only 


Thoſe who. did not go quite naked were covered only with the ſkins of wild 
beaſts. They lived upon the produce of hunting and fiſhing, upon maize, and 
ſome ſpontaneous fruits. Their cuſtoms were nearly the ſame with thoſe of the 
other ſavages of North America; but their character was leſs warlike than that 
of the Canadians, and ſome of them were. under. the dominion: of e 
exerciſed an abſolute authority over them. 
This was more eſpecially. the condition of the Natches, the only nation worthy 
of particular notice. A difference of rank took place among them with which the 
ther unacquainted. Some families were reputed no- 


by appella- 


preſſion of the other. The former were called Re/peZable, the latter the 
Stinkards, The Great Chief, in whom the ſuppoſed authority was veſted, is 
reputed a being of ſuperior nature, and the brother of the Sun, the ſole object of 
their worſhip. They approach him with religious veneration, and honour him as 


him to ſay, Rid me of that dog! - and his commands were . exe · 


— 
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his he N 1 3 ee | 


tion, n arecompence of their fidelity, and a mark of diſtinẽ 
lelected to accompany r deceaſed maſter or miſtreſs . 


y ſurprifing that che Narches, though themiclves oh ile 


_ of the worſt calamities 


ject, and ſuperſtition ſerves to complete the plan o 
of the Natches was, howev 
ſerved, was the chief object of religious wor 


among them. In their temples, 


WAY were conſtructed with ſome magnificence, and decorated with various or. 
amen of architecture, they preſerved a perpetual fire 
rinity. | Miniſters were appointed to watch and to 
feed the ſacred flame. Feſtivals returned at ſtated ſeaſons, which were cele⸗ 
brated by the whole community, with ſolemn but unbloody rites; and the firſt 
function of the Great Sun, who like che Incas, was head of the religion as well 2 - 
of the ſtate, is an act of obeyſance every morning to that  luminary whoſe 
name he bears . His mode of performing this is ſomewhat ſingular, and may 
be conſidered as a curious example of the union of barbariſm with a refined 
ſuperſtition. He ſtands in the door of his cabin, with his face towards the eaſt, 


ments, according to their mode 
as the pureſt emblem of their Di 


and as ſoon as he perceives the rays of the ſun begin to break wand he _ 


three times, proſtrating himſelf as often on the earth |. BY 


As the country inhabited by the Natches lay on the banks of the Mitdppi, 


and was alike pleaſant acd fertile, it drew the attention of the firſt Frenchmenz ; 


who failed up hes river. Far from oppoling their: deſign of ſettling among 


them, the Natches affiſted them in it; and a mutual exchange of good offices 
laid the foundation of a laſting peace between the two nations. This mignt 
erpetuated, ee the avidity of the French weakened the cor- 


have, been perpetu; 
nexion 3 : ber at firſt deſired only to traffic for the productions of the country, 
but ne ſet their own price upon them, and at length, they found it would 


be more convenient to have them for nothing. Their audacity and avarice, in 
a word, increaſed to ſuch a degree, that they drove the old inhabitants from the Þ 


fields, they had cleared and cultivated. "Ea 
Theſe acts of tyranny incenſed the Natches. "Jon vain had they s 0 
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ted with an authority no leſs abſolute bined FEE 
No does their ny end with their lives: their Principal. officers, and fa. | 
. vourite ſervant are facrficed at their tombs, that they. may be attended in the 
| fame perions who miniſtered to them in this; and ſuch is the 
r held, that thoſe victims welcome death with exulta- 
Na to oy 5 


beyond the neighbouring 4ribes in civility and improvement, ſhould- 420% taſted 25 
incident to poliſhetd nations. But when by any 3 45 
or-artifice;. a divine origin is aſſigned to the prince, the people ſoon become ab- 
deſpotiſm. The ſuperſtition 
er, of 3 moſt liberal kind. The Sun, as already ob- 


CC take 0 
n Jang to FCG: 1 ien was either uſeleſs or prej Pal: to them, | 


certain individuals, ſhe mentioned it ſeveral times to the commanding officer in 


Inſpired her with the ſofteſt emotions !— Her authority, as wife of the Sun, gave 


of vengeance; Tamer wad rp inns at. 05 0 

| an univerſal league, the object of which was the aſſaſſinatĩon of all their oppreſ- 

|  fors at the fame inſtant. As the art of writing was unknown to the confederate 
nations, they agreed to count a certain number of bits of wood. One of theſe 

was to be burnt every day, neee 8 
The wife of the Great Chief was informed of the plot; and as ſhe had con. 

ceived a general affection for the French, in conſequence of her intimacy with 


the neighbourhood, and acquainted him with all the particulars. This intel- 
ligence was diſregarded; but fill ſhe perſiſted in her reſolution of reſcving from 
ruin thoſe ſtrangers, whom certain attachments had conſpired: to render dear ta 
| her. What is truly extraordinary, however, though her regard had its origin in 
_ perſonal liking, and unlawful love, and might therefore be ſuppoſed to be con- 
ee to particular ws or at kaſt to thoſe ſettled in her own territory, the 
mined, by an uncommon ſtretch of benevolence, to ſave the perſons ſhe had 
anti at the peril even of thoſe with whom ſhe was acquainted, and who had 


her free acceſs to the temple, where the bits of wood were depoſited ; and fatis- 
fied with the intelligence which ſhe had given to the French that were ſettled near 
her, ſhe took away one or more of thoſe counters. every morning, though ſhe = 
by that means haſtened the deftruftion of her incredulous friends, in order to 
preſerve the lives of the reſt—of the greater number, though unknown to her, | 
Every thing happened as ſhe had feared, if not foreſeen.” 
| ._ The Narches, on the day indicated by the ſignal agreed upon, not doubting 
but all their allies were at that inſtant exhibiting the ſame horrid tragedy, fell upon 
the French in their territory, and maſſacred them: but as the bits of wood had 
not been ſtolen from the other conſpirators, all remained quiet every where elſe ; 
and this circumſtance alone ſaved the feeble colony. In caſe of an attack, they 
had nothing to oppoſe to their enemies but a few rotten pales, ill defended by a 
handful of undiſciplined vagabonds, almoſt unarmed. But Perrier, in whom 
the government was then veſted, did not loſe that preſence of mind which 
courage inſpires. The leſs he was able to reſiſt, the more haughtineſs he affected. 
'This appearance of confident fecurity had. ſuch an influence upon the Indians, 
that, either from fear of being ſuſpected, or in hopes of pardon, many of the con- 
ſpirators joined with him to deſtroy the Natches. The whole were either 
made priſoners or put to the ſword, after a gallant reſiſtance: their houſes were 
burnt ; DEE was laid waſte; ror A W 24-9 ME 
place which they had formerly occupied : 1 5 


Ice, Da Pratz. The Great Sun, and about four hundred of bis fubjefts, among 
whom. were many of che chief nobility, were carried to St. Domingo ta be the afſaciates of the 
eee ee eee Du Prata. No R 


humanity. 
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: A bes of the 1 
took refuge among the Chickaſaws,/ the moſt warlike nation in Louiſiana. This 


eNarches, however, who had happily made their eſeape, CHAP. vun. 


nation had entered with greater warmth than the reſt into the league againſt the 8 8 


French ; and their undaunted and generous ſpirit made the laws of hoſpitality, 
which are inviolable 
dared at firſt to inſiſt on their delivering up the Natches, to whom they had 
afforded refuge, as it was ſuppoſed that death -wor 
ſenger : but Bienvielle, who ſoon after ſucceeded Perrier in the government of 


Louiſiana, had the boldneſs to demand that thoſe. fugitives ſhould be put ints 


among favages, ſtill more ſacred to them, fo that no perſon 15 
4 be the reward of the meſ- 


4. D. 1736 


his hands, The Chickaſaws treated the requeſt with diſdain 3 and by that means 


expoſed themſelves to the 


them. - Theſe forces formed two ſeparate bodies; one of which was repulſed, 
with great ſlaughter, before the principal fort of the Chickaſaws, and the other 
was defeated in the open 


field. | A ſecond attempt was made, about four years 


danger of extermination, the whole forces of the co · 
lony, combined with the Chactaws, one of their-own natiens, being ſent againſt 


A. D. 17 36, | 


__ wo fubdue them with freſh troops From Europe and Canada as well as by 5 


ation of all the friendly Indians but the Chickaſaws continued to 
maintain their independency with their former intrepidity, till ſome fortunate 

s brought on an accormmbdation *. Since: that time, aching; has th - 
repoſe of Louiſiana. 


Pr 


The coaſts of this extenſive country, which are all Gtoated.an the Gulph of | 


Mexico, are in general flat, often overflowed, and every where cov 
fine ſand, as white as ſnow. - The French never eſtabliſhed either forts or Guke- 
ments on theſe barren coaſts, to the weſt of the Miſſiſippi. To the eaſt of it 


which extends one hundred and thirty leagues. It was intended as a check upon 


ds Fort Mobile, on the banks of the river of the ſame name, the courſe of 


the Chactaws, the Alibamons, and ſome ſmaller tribes of Indians , in under is 5 


retain them in alliance with France, as well as to ſecure their fur - trade. 
The Miſſiſippi, as already obſerved, empties itſelf into the ſea by 2 number of 


A ednes ion Lanes hab es fecation; A ace may - 
at times dry, and moſt of Gee lf fry: e vu n: but there is one 


that can receive ſhips PR IRR I through 
which they muſt fail, a kind of citadel is built, called La Blaiſe. About twenty 
kagues higher are two forts, which flank both fides of the river. Though in 

themſelves not rema 


neither caſt anchor nor come to a at this place. 

| preſents itſelf, on the Miſlibppi, is New Orleans, à thirty leagues diſtance from 
_ the ſea. It was began, 

1722, when it became the capital of the colony. 
At this period was traced out the plan 
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ably ſtrong, they would be able to obſtruct the paſſage of : 
an hundred- hips; as only one ſhip could advance at a time, and even that could 
The firſt ſettlement that 
as we have ſeen, in 2717, but made no progreſs Sl. 
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the landing is focaly thar the e 


— od: eehick floats down the men er ſeaſon n.. 
1 and cut the largeſt cables under „: 3 Hun in 8 05 Ka 
intations are ranged in eee dine, on both ſides of t 
Miſnnippi. Below New Orleans they extend but me aer wer —— very 
PETS | © eee 1 "OG mouth of the river, the land 2 nine. 
V5 ͤ;8 0- Parts ſands: 0 bes, which afford no belt to the bainich 5 
EW and are only fit for the reception of 7 water fowl and moſquiroes. The a ned 
. 4 CY . up the Miſſiſippi, reach ten eagues above the town. The 1 moſt diſtant 
been cleared by ſome Germans, who with indefatigable labour haye 
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, | it produces great dete of ie, v. 
— which exhauſts itſelf in raw, | mn. che-tw0 great: Juxuriancy. of the 
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-: Poſſibly the habitations, which are OR the ; banks ef che river, 

Ce es which are — in Nu 5 
2 — air Age. N n 
25 1 5 of * fer, N 3 cet d all belief; Pas ee —_— 
ſubſided, :woutd ,conſtanclythave enriched - chem with. a freſh ſupply of ſlime, 
which muſt greatly have arnot | 0 ſides of the MifGppi 
would, in a courſe of years, have been adorned with extenſive paſtures, covered 
0 85 with innumerable herds and flocks, as well & with a range e of gardens, orchards, 
plaptations 
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of European 


induſtry. Here the Miſſiſippi formerly made a conſiderable bend; 


point bf land, brought the waters of the river into it. In this new channel chey 


land: 


altoniſhed all who had ſcen them grow up. This happy change of courſe gave 
life and vigour to one of the ſineſt ſettlements in Loviſiana;/ The 


genienatenl. For their own W the 


of: 3 5 


weſt fide, the Red River; on which ſtands a fort built by the French, thirty-five 


but every ſuch hope vaniſhed, on furveying the poverty of the neighbouring 
Spaniards, and their little intercourſe with richer places. The only advantage 


reaped from that eftabli 


decline; nor is the colony of the Natches in a more flouriſhing ſtate, © | © * 
This ſettlement. which is at the diſtance of an hundred and ten leagues from 
10ſt favourable that Iberville could meet with in failing up the 


river. 9 Laws no ſpot more eligible for the capital of the intended: colony. Al 
who ſurveyed-it after him, were equally delighted with the advantages that it 
offered. The climate is healthy and temperate, the ſoil fit for tobacco, cot cotton, 


FE ils of every other fore of yea fulicient for the CHAP. vail,” 


This glorious proſpect might have 8 ted Go New Orleans a over - 8 
the beer Louifiana; and thus a ſecond” France would have appeared in 
America: but inſtead of ſuch extenſive improvement, only ten leagues above - 
| har iy; begins an immenſe deſert; where, in an extent of thirty leagues, ap- 

pear but two wretched towns, inhabited by ſavages. At the extremity of this 5 
deſert ſtands a place called Point Coupee, which is in a peculiar manner the work + 


and ſome Frenchmen, by deepening ws bed of a rivulet, which ran behind 4 5 ps 1 6 


lowed with ſuch impetuoſity, that they entirely cur off the reſt of the point of | wer 
voy which circumſtance the navigation has been made ſhorter by fourteen 
' The old channel was foon dry, and covered with ſuch large trees . 


Tb. inhabitants. 
ſettled on both ſides of the river, have enriched, as well as embelliſhed. he . 
2 with all kinds of European fruit- trees, none of which have's 1 0 * A 

y culivate rice and e and r 


Above Point 3 6 mods ng falls i into te i Minit on 6 ike . 


leagues from its influx. The deſign of this fort was to convey into Louiſiana _ = 
x and ſilver of New Mexico, which had already circulated near that place; 


nent. 10 contemptible one, was a plentiful ſupply 
of horſes and horned cattle, which were ſcarce in Louiſiana. But fince they have 
multiplied in the latter country, the poſt on the Red River has continued to. 
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indigo, and every kind of culture. The land is high enough to be in no danger Wo. 


from the inundations, and the country open, extenſive, well watered, and within 
reach of every ſettlement that has been made. Its diſtance from the ocean is no 


- impediment to the arrival of ſhips. 80 flattering a proſpedt very ſoon engaged | 


five hundred men to ſettle in the country of the Natches ; where their gra 05 


occaſioned their total deft ; 


pacity, inſulence, and cruelty, occ 


- 


ME 8 


already related, by the hands of the exaſperated ſavages. . Thoſe wh came ace „ 
L o ſupply their place, and avenge their death, did not x raiſe this — FO N 


2 


monument of che deſtrutive rage of Gallic Wer, e 1 ae 


Fi, THE: HISTORY. OP: AMERICA, 
Its former TER and the deſolate country of the Natches remains (viking 


even the tyrants. 
An hundred and rwenty Wb ahove ihe colony of Js Natches, f is that of , 
the Akanſas, which would have been very ee Ty if the nine thouſand 
Germans raiſed in the Palatinate, with a view to form it, had arrived there ſafe, 
They were a ſober induſtrious people, but all periſhed before they reached the 
place of their deſtination. The Canadians who fixed there, in coming down the 
river, found a delightful climate, a fruitful ſoil, with eaſe and tranquillity. As 
| they had been accuſtomed to live with ſavages, they were not averſe from marry- 5 
ing the daughters of the Akanſas; and theſe alliances were attended with the 
happ leſt conſequences. There never was the leaſt coolneſs between the two na- 
tions, united by theſe intermarriages, though ſo different from each other in man- 
ners. They have continued to live in that train of commerce, and that inter- 
| courſe of good offices, which the fluctuating ſtate of ear affairs ee 
required, and mutual intereſt rendered neceſſaryß. 
The like harmony, though in an inferior degree, ſubſiſts beth the Minis 
and the colony ſettled in their country, at three hundred leagues diſtant from the 
Akanſas. This nation, the moſt northern in Louiſiana, was conſtantly at war, 
and always in danger of being deſtroyed by the Iroquois, when the French ar- 
rived among them from Canada. Theſe ſtrangers, who were renowned for their 
valour in that part of the New World, were favourably received by the Illinois; 
and their intereſt was courted by the nation, as being able to make the moſt vigor- 
ous oppoſition againſt, if not to help them to humble an old and inveterate enemy. 
The French have ſo much increaſed, that they fill ſix conſiderable villages, while 
the natives, who were formerly very numerous and widely extended, are now con- 
fined to three towns, which do not contain above two thouſand inhabitants. Both 
have forſaken the river which took its name from the people, in order to ſettle to · 
wards the ſouth of it, on the more pleaſant and fertile banks of the Miſſiſippi. 
This colony, which has made great progreſs, and the fertility of whoſe territory 
it is impoſſible to exaggerate, is become the granary of Louiſiana, and _ 
lu "upp'y an infinitely more conſiderable population. 
The population of Louiſiana, as a colony, has ever indeed been ſmall, * 
never exceeded ſive thouſand white people, including twelve hundred ſoldiers, 
who compoſed the military force of the colony. Theſe people, however, were 
not compoſed of the dregs of Europe, which France had ſent over to Louiſiana, 
during the prevalence of Law's ſyſtem. All thoſe abandoned men had fortu- 
_ nately periſhed, without leaving any poſterity ; and the new coloniſts, their 
ſucceſſors, were robuſt men, who migrated from Canada, or diſbanded ſoldiers, 
who had prudently preferred the labours of agriculture to a life of idleneſs, the 
natural conſequence of pride and prejudice. Every inhabitant received from the 
b eng not valy a _ of ground, with ſeed to ſow it, but likewiſe a 
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muſket;/an axe, a mattock, a cow and a ef, and a cock and fix hi; with A char. i N — 
plentiful ſupply of proviſions: for three years *. - Some- officers, and a few men e 0 9 
of ſubſtance, had Smet, theſe advantages by: laying out large ED e 0 „ 


which employed about ſix thouſand ſlaves ; but the produce of their labour was 8 
very inconſiderable. The annual 7 of the colony never exceeded t F 
hundred thouſand crowns . 5 - 
Louiſiana, however, would probably king Hd a ins "higher degree bt „ 1 
proſperity had it not been for an original error in the mode of granting lands. RE. ; ; 


Every one who ſolicited not only obtained them, bur with a permiſſion of ſet- 
cling, according to his own capricious fancy, in a * boundleſs country, at the 
diſtance often of an hundred leagues from any other plantation; whereas had | „ 
they fixed in a common centre, they would have profited by mutual SL » 1 
ance, lived harmoniouſly under the ſame laws, and have enjoyed all the advan- 5 T 
tages of a well regulated ſociety. As population increaſed the lands would hatte rr 
been cleared to a greater extent; and inſtead of a few hords of ſavages, France * ol 
would have beheld a thriving colony, which might in time have become a greav q „ 
and powerful nation, and proved of infinite advantage to the parent-ſtate, 
I be French, who purchaſe annually from foreign powers, ſeventeen millions 
weight of tobacco, might eaſily have been ſupplied with that commodity from 
Louiſiana. Twelve or fourteen thouſand men ſkilled in the cultivation of it, 
would have furniſhed a ſufficient quantity for the conſumption of the whole „„ 
kingdom. The government entertained ſuch hopes, when it ordered all the to- 
bacco plantations in Guiana to be deſtroyed. Convinced that the lands in that 
province were adapted to more important and richer cultures, and could produce 
neceſſary articles of greater conſequence, they thought it would be equally ad. 
vantageous to the mother · country and the colony, to ſecure to Louiſiana, then 
i its infant ſtate, a market for tobacco; but when Law, the projrctor of this. 
ſcheme, fell into diſcredit, his moſt rational plans were laid aſide, and ſhared the. 
ſame fate with thoſe which were merely the offspring of a diſordered imagination. 
The farmers of the revenue, u ho were gainers by the miſtake, omitted nothing 
to continue it; and his, adds Raynal, is not one of the ſmalleſt milchicfs which. 
the nanct has done to the monarchy. _ 
The profit ariſing to the colony from tobacco, Soak have 1 it ſenſible of 
the advantages that might be derived from the ſpacious and beautiful meadows,. 
with which Louifiana abounds. They would ſoon have been covered with cattle, 
whoſe hides would have amply fupplied the mother-country with leather, and 
whoſe fleſh, when ſalted, might have been difpoſed of in the Weſt India iſlands. 
Horſes and mules, multiplyi ing in the ſame proportion as the horned cattle, would 
have freed the French colonies from that dependence which they have always had 
upon the Engliſh and Spaniards for thoſe neceſſary articles. 7 
As ſoon as the coloniſts had begun to exert themſelves, they would have pro-. 
_ ceded from one branch of Oh, to another: they could not e 3 2 
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: dong the coaſt, would have: afforded maſta rde Hg tar for 


p might eaſily have been raiſed in 


the making of pitch. 


55 | hor iron; and it is even more than probable, that there. are iron mine 
I uiſiana. The foreſts being frlled/ for thoſe purpoſcs, eee 


and even with advantage, the ground vou 


tecuted with ſucceſs, when once the colony had be 
tend to an employme 


vould have been laid open for corn, cot- 
ton, indigo, flax, or olives; and even the culture of ſilk might dare been pro- 
Which the mildneſs of the chmate, the increaſe of 


|  wyulberry trees, and ſome fortunate trials had invited them 10 undertake, What 


1 I Loviſiana reached that degree of proſperity. which ic was capable of at 5 


might not, in a word, have been expe 


rate, the ſoil fertile, and the lands ſuſceptible of improvement boundleſs? 


 winiog, [the mourh of the Nine Sh have been rendered more caly; of ac- 


ceſs; tl this . might have been effected by attending conſtantly to it, without 
incurring any great expence. For that purpoſe it would have been ſufficient to 


have ſtopped up all thoſe ſmaller outlets, which. are rather a hindrance than a 


whole body of the waters being 


he floating trees. waſhed down... by the ſtream. The 


help to navigation, with 
thus confined to one channel, it would have be- 


come deeper at the mouth of the river, and the bar which almoſt ſhuts it up, 
would probably have been entirely removed. The. largeſt ſnips might then have 
failed into the Miſſiſippi with more eaſe and ſafety = the ſmalleſt do at pre- 


ſent; and as a farther means of facilitating navigation, the thick foreſts that 


intercept the winds might have been felled, and the paſſage up the river rendered 


leſs tedious, New Orleans would have become a populous city; and every ar t., 


ſcience, and uſeful i improvement, would have ſucceſſively appeared to form 2 
| flouriſhing and vigorous colony in one of the fineſt countries in the univerſe. _ 


P Spain that 


Phat 


part of Louiſiana which remained to her, after the peace of 1763; when it was 


- ſtipulated, & that, for the future, the confines between the dominions of his 


Britannic majeſty, and thoſe of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, on the continent of 
America, ſhall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle of the 


river Miſſiſippi from its ſource to the river Iberville, and from thence, 


river and 


by a line drawn along the middle of that riyer and the lake Maurepas 


and Pontchartrain, to the ſea; and for this purpoſe the moſt Chriſtian | 


king cedes, in full right, and guarantees to his Britannic majeſty the 
of the Mobile, and every thing which he poſſeſſes, or ought 
to poſſeſs, on | the eaſt ſide of the river Miſſiſippi, except the town of New 
Orleans, and the ifland in which it is ſituated, which ſhall remain to France, pro- 
vided that the river Miſſiſippi ſhall be equally free, as well to the ſubjects of 


Great - Britain as to thoſe of France, in its whole breadth and length, from its 
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. a and the weſt bar ik of char river,” as x well as the enn 
1 is n 2 | 
N.ot only the Pinch 1 but at Eurd 0 ene aid at this conceſſion: 
bow great then was their ſurpriſe, in 1769, when they were informed that his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty had ceded the remainder of that fine country, which 
alone could | compenſate his former loſſes, to the crown of Spain !—It may long 
perhaps remain a problem whether this transfer, of people as wel as 
territory, deteſtable in 2 moral view, is not alike detrimental to both kingdom: 
to the one, by giving up what ſhe ought to have retained, to the other, by R 
ing what ſhe cannot keep, and what muſt in the mean time prove a burthen to her. 


But whatever influence this tranſaction may have upon the intereſts of 2 


and! Spain, we cannot doubt of its beneficial conſequences to Great-Britain, 
Our ſouthern colonies are, by that means, not only freed from a dangerous 
neighbour, but approximated to the Spaniſh | ſettlements : an advantage of del 
of no ſmall import, as it opens the way for a beneficial commerce; and in 


CHAP: 118 


caſe of a rupture with the court of Madrid, we will now find little diffculty i in 


extending our conqueſts to the bottom of the Gulph of Mexico. This is a in 


nearer approach to New Spain, the great fountain of treaſure and fertility, - 


and will lead to ſtill more important advantages. Old and New Mexico, Indeed, 


ſeem neceffary to complete the Britin empire in America; and thete is 1 


doubt but the iſthmus of Darien will one day mark the boundary betfrern | 


| Engliſh and Spaniſh poſicſſions i in the New World. 8 9 


Whether thoſe poſſeſſions will then belong to the motker- Serie, is a quel- 
tion not ea ſy to be ſettled, and a thing! Euler to be wiſhed than hoped for. It is, 
however, highly! robable, that the preſent unnatural alliance of our colonies, 
with a foreig Lakai power, wil make them ſenſible of their natural and 
nec 2 Eng Great er Britain ; and that ſhe will at leaſt continue to 
enjoy the excluſive benefit of their trade, as long as they ſtand in need of European 
But before we enter on that y conteſt, whoſe progreſs will 


enable us to judge more diſtinctly of this ng we R 
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tunes, and reputed to be perſons of the beſt underſtanding in the colony. Be- 
fore theſe gentlemen was exhibited a Piece of evidence the moſt weak and childiſh, 


with convulſions, accompanied with extraordinary ſymptoms, he conjectured that 


upon an Indian woman who lived as a ſervant in his family, he compelled her by 
harſh treatment to acknowledge her intercourſe with the devil, and that ſhe was 
the cauſe of the diſorders that had awakened his ſuſpicions. The unhappy wretch 


- alſo. Perſons in an ill ſtate of health in general, but eſpecially thoſe who are 
affected with ſuch diſtempers as draw the eyes of the world upon them, are fond of 


diſgraced any court of juſtice, yet by thoſe judges, on that evidence, and the 
verdict founded upon it, this miniſter, a man of moſt unexceptionable character, 


| the diſcretion of the. birds and wild beaſts. Soon after, ſixteen more perſons. 


ple was wholly occupied with glaomy and horrid ideas. The moſt innocent and 


tha tenderneſs of youth, the infirmities of age, virgin modeſty, the ſacredneſs of 


Children of eleven years old were taken up on ſuſpicion of witehcraft; young 
no were ſtript naked, and their odies heed vi the moſt indecent. curio- 


THE HISTORY OF: AMERICA. 


Jaws from imbruing their hands in the blood of the Quakers and Anabaptiſts, 
their religious fury took a new direction, and running through the colony, like an 
infection, exhibited one of the moſt extraordinary ſpectacles recorded in hiſtory. 
One Mr. Paris, miniſter of Salem, having two daughters, who were troubled 


they were bewitched ; and having, in conſequence of this idea, caſt, his eyes 


was committed to 1 and the alarm of witchcraft ſpread, Other women, 
troubled with ſimilar complaints, began to believe that they were be wite hed 


diſcovering ſupernatural cauſes for their maladies. In the preſent caſe, there was 
bkewiſe perhaps a ſhare of malice, or the gratification of private reſentment; 
for among the perſons firſt accuſed was one Mr. George Burroughs, formerly 
miniſter of Salem, but who on account of certain religious diſputes, had differed 
with his flock, and left them. Other accuſations left equal foom for ſuſpicion. 

Mr. Burroughs was tried for witchcraft, along with two, others, by a ſpecial 
commiſſion of oyer and terminer, directed to ſix gentlemen . of the beſt for. 


the moſt repugnant to. itſelf, and to the common-ſenſe of mankind, that ever 


and two others, men irreproachable i in their lives, were ſentenced to ſuffer death, 
and hanged accordingly. The bodies of theſe victims of popular madneſs were 
ſtrip t naked, and thrown i into a pit, half covered. with earth, and there left to 


were convicted on the ſame evidence, and ſuffered in like manner; the greater 
part of whom died in the moſt examplary ſentiments of piety, and Sk the 
ſtrongeſt proteſtations of their innocence. One man. refuſing to. plead to fuch 
an infamous charge, ſuffered the puniſhment which the ay. Aurel f in that caſe, 


by a flo preſſure to deati wm. 
Powerfully affected by theſe ſhocking examples, the imagination of the peo- 


-k 2 were metamorphoſed into magic rites; and the fury of the po- 
ncreaſe portion as this gloom of imagination. gathered. The con- 
1 with rage and rapidity into every corner of the country. Neither 


the miniſtry, fortune, honour,” virtue, nor public employments, were any ſecu- 


rity againſt the accuſations of a people infatuated with a viſionary ſuperſtition. 
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connexion with the infernal power. As ſuch indeed they admitted every idle 


and flying report, and even the ſuppoſed ang 350 * . 880 
honoured with the name of ſpefiral evidence. 


: > « 


ber of unhappy victims being driven to confeſs whatever their tormentors thought 
proper to dictate to them. Some women deelared that they had been lain with 
by the Devil, and others avowed things equally abſurd and abominable. In a 

word, it is more ealy to imagine than to expreſs the deplorable ſtate of a colony, 
where all men's lives depended upon the caprice and folly of diſordered minds; 


where fanaticiſm, malice, and revenge, had full opportunity of gratifying themſelves. 
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The torture completed what theſe extraordinary tefttnrcnies Wielt a num 


: I 2201 
Pa for done tedts ; and thoſe levrbutie ſtains common on the its of aged CHAP. 1X- 
perſons, were called theDevif's mips, andiconfidered: as indiſputable evidence of 


in a moſt ſanguinary manner, by an inſtrument that was already prepared, and 


to which the public phrenzy gave a certain and deſtructive effect. As a further 
evil, the wretches who were expoſed to the torture, being preſſed to diſcover their: 
accomplices, no leſs warmly than to acknowledge their own guilt, named people 
at random; and theſe imaginary accomplices in an imaginary crime, were treated 
in the ſame cruel manner, on this extorted evidence, as thoſe from Wen i. 
had been drawn, and new accomplices were named. 


Ferror and conſternation ſeized upon all men; no- marr in ſuck a | ſtate of: 


ſociety being ſure of his life a moment. Some prevented accuſation, by vo- 


luntarily charging themielves with witchcraft, and ſo eſcaped death; for it is 


remarkable that of all the perſons who pleaded guilty, not one. ſuffered ccapitally. 


Others: fled the country, and many were preparing to fly: the priſons were 
crowded, and people were daily executed; but their blood ſeemed only to make 
their perſecutors ra venous of more, and the number of witches and the be- 
witched increaſed every hour, till Dudley Bradſtreet, a magiſtrate who had com- 


mitted forty perſons for the crime of witchcraft, fatigued with ſo diſagreeable an 
employment, and aſhamed of the ſhare he had taken in it, refuſed to grant any 
more warrants. But what was the conſequence ?—The witch perſecutors and 
witneſſes accuſed-him-and his wife of having killed nine perſons by their ſorceries; 


and they were obliged to fly out of the province, in order to fave their lives, | 


The madneſs, however, was now at its height. A jury, ſtruck with the affect- 
ing behaviour and ſolemn aſſurances of the innocence of Rebecca: Nurſe, a 
woman of great piety and virtue, ventured to acquit her; but the judges ſent 


them out again, and in an- imperious 1 manner Wen, 1 Io find her pup. X 


and ſhne was hanged immediately +: 2 £4 
The magiſtrates and miniſters of New England; whoſe pru 

_ ought to have been employed in- healing this diſtemper, 
had hitherto ſerved only to inflame it: they had encouraged the accuſers, aſſiſted 


Fn authority 


at-the examinations, and extorted the confeſſions of witches. None fignalized : 
his zeal more on this occaſion than Sir Willam Fhips, the goyerar, IP no 


2 S Mather. Neal. De g 7 U . 


ks -- 


* 


and aſſuaging its fury, 


a man 


*- 8 
n 
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voor w. 2 may of low education, was dupe to vulgar prejudices, . Dr, Increale Ma- 
Nrn. and ſeveral of dhe moſt popular miniſters, after twenty per. 
ſons had been executed for witchcraft, addreſſed Sir William Phips, t him 


for his pious zeal, and exhorting him to proceed in ſo laudable a work, as the 


r dry eee ts 
| of grd jn his manner, the perſecorors did not know where to flop, 
| ced. Aſhamed of ſome late deciſions, they. diſ- 


4 , on which they themſelves were accuſed. The 


* . approach e | wernor s family. | It Was now high time 0 give things an 
3 e * accuſers were reſtrained by authority; one hundred and fifty 
. 48 perſons who lay in priſon were diſcharged ; two hundred more under accuſation, 


pr” 1 n ere ang thoſe who had received ſentence of death were reprieved, | 


ardoned. A few moments of cool reflection ſhewed the peo- 
| oaks groſs Een and ſtupid phrenzy by which they had been borne away 
They looked back with horror on thoſe executions which they had enjoyed with 
tranſport : they ſaw the ſaints of Chriſt in the very perſons whom they had con- 


demned as the aſſociates of hell, and were filled with ſorrow and regret, as well 


as with ſhame, for what they had done. A general faſt was appointed, in order 
le 


 1oſupplicate the Almighty * to pardon all the errors of his ſervants and peop 
in a late tragedy, raiſed amongſt them by Satan and his inſtruments *,” 

This violent paroxyſm of fanatical fury, carried off ſo much of the viru- 

| lence of the old puritanical humour, that the people of Ne England became 
ſome what like the ref of mankind in their manners: nor did any thing remark- 
able occur in any of the provinces, till the preſent unhappy conteſt rouſed that 


jealous ſpirit of independ 


nan, tion, 1 1 


| Ny, bound raced by S en e by New York, 
3 and ſouth by Nova Scotia and the ocean, extends full three hun- 


: not above ſixty of that width is cultivated, It lies between the forty 
- firſt and forty-fifth degrees of north 
f near te 6 equator than the greater part of Britain, yet the winter 
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T pans ee Dr. Increaſe Mather were involved, and witchcraft began to 


lency, which had lain ſo long dormant, and which has 


- .communicated its rage to all the neighbouring colonies. The hiſtory of New 
England therefore, from the petiod of which we are treating, to that æra, affords 
Few intereſting events ; and thoſe worthy of notice are chiefly connected with the 
y of Canada, in which * ſhall be related. But the commerce, popu- 
New Englund. demand our immediate  atten- 


: dred miles along the ſea coaſt, and upwards of an hundred into r 
latitude; and therefore is almoſt ns 6 


more ſevere in New than in Old England. | 


| & ſummer, onthe —— hot, er mare in, tha | 


a% F Io. 


"a 


2 
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„„ a as; noderate, 
 neſpodis bent han when eas bed red. The caring down of the peg go 
unds, by giving a free paſſage to the winds, have carried - 
off thoſe ene raphais which were prejudicial to the health of the firſt inha- 
| birants. The ſky is generally clear, both in ſummer and winter, and the we. 
ther ſteady. Two months frequently cmd _- We een 8 a G 92 1 e 
The rains are heavy, but of ſnort continuance. 4 55 
The ſoil of New England is various, but no a b except i in 8 ins. + - 1-2 
call interval lands. Few European fruits, however, have there. Cagenenata, © ” .___ > 
It 1s even ſaid, the apple has improved. At leaſt it has multiplied exceedin 3 a 
madec yder « more common drink in this provigce As in af intry in tjſe 
world. All European roots and garden ſtuff have alſo proſpered, ee eee T4 
ſucceeded ſo well. The wheat is apt to. be blighted, barley is an hungry grain, W 
and the oats are lean and chaffy ; but the maize or Indian corn, which makes te A 
ordinary food of the common people, flouriſhes exceedingly; The ear of this BR 
plant i is about a ſpan in length, conſiſting of eight or more rows of grain, accord- 
ing to the goodneſs of the ground, with about thirty grains in each row. On the top Z 
of the ear hangs a ſort of flower, not unlike a taſſel of filk, of various cc .ẽ 
lours; 3 white, blue, greeniſh, black, ee ſtriped, which gives _ maize = 1 
as It grows a very beautiful ap The grain is of all the colours that 125 © 
prevail in the flower, but r | frequently yellow or white. The ſtalks bw EEE ov 
the height of fix or eight free, and are of a conſiderable thickneſs. „„ a 
| jointed like a cane; and at each of thoſe joints ſhoot-out a number of leaves, — 
like flags, that make very good fodder for cattle. The ſtalk is ſupplied with a 1 ä 
Juice as ſweet as that of the ſugar-· cane; but em epeated . ee 15 5 Fl 
pee to be incapable of- being rendered Heal! $117 $2195 111 | . x: T1 50 7 : 
This grain is generally ſowed in —_ hint; ani requires. « very lis 8 ä 
cultivation.// The foil in which it flouriſhes moſt is a light ſand, with a ſmall in- +. ns 
termixture of loam. A peck: of ſeed is ſufficient for an acre, which, at a me- „ 
dium, produces about twenty-five. buſhels. The Indians have various methods 5 = 
of uſing this corn; but the moſt common is to dry it high, without burning, to _— 
ſift and beat it in mortars into fine meal, which they either eat dry or mixed with _— 
water. The Engliſh bake it into bread in the ſame manner as flour,” thought . OE, 1 
with the beſt food made from it is called Sam, which is prepared thus: 1 
the corn being ſteeped in water for half an hour, is beat in a mortar un- = 
til it is thoroughly cleared of the huſk, then ſifted, boiled, and eaten with _. | -- 
milk, or butter and: ſugar, like rice. This is not E: only an Cn b 5 
a wholeſome and ſtrengthening diet f. The f _ nglatd alſo 
brew good ſtrong” beer from maize; and their es of m WE. 
points out an experiment which might perhaps be improved to gets 7. „„ 1 
malſters of Great · Britain. The greater part of their beer, however, is made of F - 
_—_— hopped 3 with an infuſion d ee 1 
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„ pOOK TV.” 4 /\ Beſides maize und other kinds of grain, 


_ of our hemp is 


von any ſuperior but Providence, or any aid but wes own induſtry.” 


has long aſpired after independent juriſdiction. - 


fection in New England, than in any other of our colonies, they have not made 


* 
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the New England „ [1 luxe | 
they of fax, and have made ck periments in the culture of hemp, by no 
e e- A acre of air ae nee about 2 ton 'of this 


more — warm than char of Now England 5 for arhough e ee part 

brought from the northern countries, it is in the more ſouthern 
provinces of Ruſſia that the beſt which we reteive is Horned 
cattle awe numerous in New England, and ſome ef them very large. Hogs are 
alſo plenty, and particularly excellent; and ſheepare more numerous there, and 


Hoch their fleſh and wobl of a better quality, than in any other part of the 
New World. The common breed of horſes is ſmall. But theſe little animals 
are remarkably hardy, and pace naturally, though in no very (graceful manner, 
but with fuch 3 as muſt appear eee incredible t to thoſe #0: have 
not 


experienced it. 2 
According to the nent e the muck 7 opel in N ew „ug 
land before die beginning of the preſent trouble was eſtimated. at four hundred 
© thouſand uls, including a ſmall mixture of Negroes and Indians. They may 
ned in the following manner: Maffachuſets Bay, two hundred and 
rern Connecticut, one hundred and ten thouſand; Rhode Iſland, 
forty thouſand ; and New Hampſhire, thirty thouſand. This population, which 
greatly exceeis that of any other of our colonies, may be chiefly aſcribed to the 
equal diviſion of . e 3 for although there are in New England ſeveral gentle- 
men poſſeſſed of conſiderable landed eſtates, which they let to farmers, or manage 
by their — — the great body of the people is compoſed of a fub. 


{tantial yeomanry, who cultivate their own fi ds, without a yo EAR 


- Theſe frecholds generally paſs to the children of the proprietors:in the way of 
gavel kind, or to heirs general, without any diſtinction of elder and younger; 
circumſtance which: prevents them from being ever almoſt able to emerge out of 
their original happy mediocrity. Other good effects flow from this method of 
inheriting: it makes the people more ready to remove into the uncultivated parts 
of the country, where land is ſtili to be had at an eaſy rate, and in large porti- 
ons, In no part of the world are the middling claſs of people ſo independent, 
nor do they any where poſſeſs ſo many of the conveniencies of liſe as in New 
England. This commodious and deſirable equality of fortune, joined to their 
religious principles, and their form of government, has at all times given them a 
epublican caſt, and a turbulence of ſpirit which, though at times ſubdued, 
The terror of the arms of the 
mother: countty, and the danger from the French in Canada, only could 0 
| kept New Eogland fo long in the form of a province, or aa en 
the controul of Britiſh laws. 

Though the arts and one have Gem carried to a greater denies: of per- 


an 1 e progreſs with WIT "The fitſt which was attempted, as formerly 
— 
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Si was that of thip-buildi ng, which müintaioed for a long time n great Etiaf. 11. 

 epuration. The veſſels tat came out of the New. England docks were highly 

eſtekmed ; becauſe the wood of which they were compoſecl Was found niuch 5 

cloſer, and leſd apt to ſplit, chan that of the ſouthern pie vinces. But finee the _ © 

ear 1740, the demand has continued to decreaſe, by reaſon of the little attention 
aid to the wood uſed, and ĩts application to other purpoſes. In order to prevent . 

his inconvenience, it was propoſed to forbid the quitting of any timber for thip- ES 8 

building within ten RE the * "FE * . ee e Ws ww $10 

'never bern purin-foree, 4 | _— 
The diſtilling of rum "wy ucceede Wette in New England: en the being DO Is. 

of ſhips. 1 I erpoirinity which the coloniſts had of importing vaſt quantities | EL 

of molaſſes froni the Weſt Indies, in exchange for 'their various „ ms 
r riſe to this branch of trade. The molaſſes were at firſt uſed for ſeveral 1 

1 in their original ſtare? at length the people of Boſton learned to extract 

5 beer, and afterwards ſpirit from them. With this ſpirit, which is an inferior ſort of 


rum, they ſoon ſupplied almoſt the whole conſumption of our Ametican colonies, 


the Indiantrade there, and the vaſt demands of their own, the Nova Scotia, N 2 
_ Newtoundland/fiſherics, as well as thoſe of the Guinea trade. Nor did we baſe 

"__Y of their rum diminiſn its ſale, as it was fold remarkably cheap. . 

The ſame. circumſtance' has ſupported and increaſed the making of. Bind, 5 


T hough this manufacture was limited by the Britiſh parliament to the internal 
. conſumption of the colony, the merchants have found means to elude the law, and 
to ſmuggle large quantities into the neighbouring ſettlements. New England ſells 
no cloths, but it buys very few, Of the wool of their flocks, which is of a ſtaple „ 
ſufficiently long, though not ſo fine as that of the mother- country, the coloniſts „ 1 
make many ſtuffs, cloths, and coarſe drabs, admirably adapted for the n a 
wear of country people. Nor are they ſtrangers to the linen manufactory. . 
A number of Profbyterians, expelled 3 — the north of Ireland by the rapacity 
of their landlords, in conſequence of an affinity in religious ſentiments, made „ FR 
New England their aſylum, in preference to more fertile colonies. That ſkill in | „ 
the linen manufactures, which they brought along with them, procured them a „ 
favourable reception; and meeting wich due encouragement, they ſoon exerciſed „ 
their induſtry to the great advantage of the colony. They made large quantities 
of cloth, and of a very good kind, of the flax of the province. Their principal 7 „ 
lettiement | is a conſiderable wind me in r omg to them, named Lan- 5 ” 8 


＋ be morher-country, whole political e have not always corteſponded 
with that wiſdom which might be expected from her councils, has omitted no- 
thing to thware thoſe ſeveral manufactures; which, it muſt be owned, have ren- 
dered the trade of New England of very lirtle benefit to Great Britaiti But the 
legiſlature did not perceive, that as New England has properly no ſtaple com- 
modity, thoſe Britiſh ſubjects who were employed in clearing this confiderable por- 
tion of the North American continent, ſo beneficial to our Weſt India iflands, 
nu be reduced to the neceſſity of abandoning ſo deſirable a country, en 
5 2 - 3 


6 Cod, notwithſtanding the ſterility of its ſoil, is one of the moſt populous parts 
in the province, Not ſatisfied, however, with the fiſh found in its own latitudes, 


New England ſent every year before the preſent diſturbances, about two hundred 
veſſels, from thirty-five to forty tons burden, to the Great Bank of Newfound- 
land, and to Cape Breton. Theſe veſſels generally made three voyages in a ſea- 

| fon, and brought back at leaſt ninety-nine thouſand hundred weight of cod. 


America. Nor is fiſn the only article with which the Briciſh iſlands in the Weſt 
; horſes, oxen, hogs, ſalt beef and pork, butter, tallow, cheeſe, flour, biſcuit, In- 


ing peace, than in times of war. Honduras, Surinam, and other parts of the 
wile viſit Madeira and the Azores, hence yy eek wines and bee 


tures, againſt which the legiſlature cannot guard too carefully. The ſhips that 
dd not return to the port whence they take their departure, are generally ſold in 
that where they diſpoſe. of their cargo. They have frequently no particular 
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. procure, by their ſkill ne from among n 
things of general uſe, and of immediate demand. Nor would even this reſource 
have been ſufficient for their ſupport, if good fortune and ingenuity had not 
opened to them ſeveral other channels of profit, the origin and progreſs of 
which we muſt endeavour to trace. 

The firſt external reſource which they found, 6 m6 heve aleeady 1 
to notice, was in the fiſhery. . P 
gulation has taken place, in conſequence of which, every family that can declare 
it has lived upon ſalt fiſh for two days in the week during a year, is exempted from 
Part of the public taxes. Mackarel is caught only in the ſpring, at the mouth of 
the eee a conſiderable river, which empties itſelf into the Bay of Fundi, 
towards the eaſtern extremity of New England ; bur in the very centre of the 
coaſt, and near Boſton, the cod fiſh is at all times found in ſuch plenty, that Cape 


Larger. ſhips alſo ſailed from the ſame ports, in order to exchange proviſions for 
it wh the Engliſh ſettled on ay en and dne ſhores of New- 


e rar +l 
All this cod was afterwards diſtributed i in the wle parts of Europe He 


Indies: were ſupplied 'from New England. It furniſhed them beſides with 


dian corn, peas, apples and pears, eh e wood of all kinds. The ſame 
commodities paſs into the iſlands belonging to the other European powers; 
ſometimes openly, ſometimes clandeſtinely, — always in ſmaller quantities dur- 


American continent, are alſo markets open to New England; whoſe veſſels like · 


exchange for. fiſh and corn. 
I be ports of Spain, Portugal, and lnaly, were wont to receive 2 Gxty or 
ſeventy New England ſhips, laden with cod, wood for ſhip-building, naval ſtores, 
corn, and fith-oil. Many of theſe veſſels carried back olive-oil, ſalt, wine, and 
money immediately to America, in defiance of a poſitive ſtatute, commanding the 
ſhips, ſo employed to touch at ſome of the ports of Great Britain in their way 
home; in order to prevent them from making their returns in foreign manufac- 


deſtination, but are freighted N for 5 en and Weed s till 
they 1 meet with a proper purchaſer. | 
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The mother « country tur . his ho maſts ad Ds for 1 ol” CHAP. . 5 > FOR 
vary. . pataſhes, pitch, tar, turpentine, fiſh oil, a few furs, and in years . n 5 0 -- 
careity, ſome corn. Fhe amount at. all theſe articles, together with the other tg x: .. 
exparts.of New Eogland, was very; conſiderable ;. but beſides the trade which © Rn 


a A * - 7 . , 


the catricd on wich her onn productions, ſhe appropriated ta herſelf part of the © . 
produce both of North and South America, by undertaking to convey the feye-. e. 
ral exchanges made between theſe countries. On this account, the New England! | ; 
men are-conſidered- as the: Dutch of the New World. But notwithſtanding © & +. . 
ſuch animated exertions, and their great. frugality, the people of this colon g — 
have never been able to diſcharge their debts: they have never been able to pay LE „ 
exactly for what they received from the mother-country, either of her ou Mgqse. 
nufacturt or of foreign. produce ang ingenuity; all which articles uſed to amount — 
annually to about four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, and their trade was ev jr). £f 
dently on the decline, before the commencement of the preſent troubles They, - 
were rivalled by the other colonies in almoſt every article, except taste J EM. 
yards, and theſe were become ſcarce. Their commerce, however, was ſtiſl fufficienr . 
to employ fix thouſand ſailors, and five hundred ſhips, beſides fiſhing and coaſts. - 135 „„ 
ing veſſels. | EE 
Almoſt ail theſe ſhips took cheis 1 Feat Boſton, . the capital of Maſh. - 55 
chuſets Bay, the chief city in New England, and the only one worthy of a par- 1 
ticular deſcription. This city is ſeated on a peninſula, about four 4 long, 8 — 
at the bottom of a delightful bay, which reaches about eight miles within land. „ 
The opening of the bay is ſheltered from the impetuoſity of the waves by a W 
number of rocks which riſe above the water, and from the winds - by twelve - _ -.,__. _— 
ſmall iſlands, moſt of which are inhabited. Theſe dykes and natural ramparts, „„ 
will not allo above three ſhips to enter the por: together. T owards the end of 
the laſt century a regular forcification, named Fort William, was erected in A Eb 
of the iſlands Which form this narrow channel. That fortification : 7sĩ ꝛ856 ,ç1 
hundred pieces of large cannon, which are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that they . 1 
can rake any ſhip 3 and aft, before it is poſſible for her to bring her guns to » 
bear againſt the place. A league further on is a very high light houle ; the lig- „ 
nals from which, in caſe of an invaſion, are perceived and repeated by the forts » © „„ = 
along the whole coaſt; and Boſton has beſides irs own light-houſes, which f prod:  - m__ 
25 alarm to all the inland country. If a fleet ſtould even be able to 5 the — 
artillery of Fort William, it would receive a ſcvere check from a Warte of : Lo, 
batteries, which being erected to the north and ſouth of the town, command the 
whole bay z and would at leaſt afford time for all the flups | in the | pu to take - 
ſhelter from cannon ſhot, in Charles Rive +5 Cz 
Boſton harbour is ſo large, that five or fix hundred 'veſſtls may cho in x t W LSU 
ſafely and commodiouſly. At the bottom of the harbour is a magnificient ier. > ä 
near two thouſand feet in length; by means of which ſhips are enabled to 1 
their goods without the help of a lighter, and to depoſit them in the ware 2 
houſes, ranged on the > ſide. The head of this pier joins LL 


ſtreet i in Fg town,. which, like moſt. of the ry; is ſpacious 2d {well pine. "a 


>: 


8 „ AW Quebec, which they found admirably. 


In the mean time we muſt relate the events which led to the truggles of = 
reat Britain with France in 


. 5 


the late 1. 57 with a an 


d themſelves i y the ding 
alculatec 15 its ſituation to 
retreat, in caſe of an „ as well as a port for receiving 


ey began to look abroad on that immenſe country which | 


AY 


1 
* 


8 95 Jerye as a place of 
ſupplies from Europe, 


; .._ offered itſelf to their view, and into w oſe boſom they had been conducted by the 1 
3 great river St. Laurence. Every thing! in this rude part of the New World ap- | 
: | ared grand and ſublime. = The GEE pro t diſcovered only dark, thick, 
— ED s, the ſize, of who proof of Go: bono 


a6» 


Ss ” Number leſs r ivers” came fro remote regions to Waller that e exte 
V intervals between m were full of lakes, four of ich 
Nr hundred Jeagues in circumfer nce;” h 


x * 


. he callec with each other; 
8 5 Fe canal i in the univerſe, conſiderabl ‚ incteaſed the 
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n Srchec appeir in ſu ch Jo xuriant majeſty as commanded veneration and | 


.wild graces broke uj 
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- impreſlion upon #4 min a LE The co oli whoſe | 1 
| 1 e direfted, found the air "highly, favourable to human 
« E loſe any thing of its y N 
5 in Fs a — and intenſely ald winter ; the 120 


1 


be inhabitants ſharp and bleak climate were, „ thinly. clad. 
--Before their intercourſe. with the French, a cloak of buffalo or beaver ſkin, 
bound with a _leathern - girdle, and ſtockings made of a roe-buck.. tkio, - 
were the whole of their dreſs. The additions which have ſince made, 
though not very conſiderable, give great offence to their old men, who are con- 
tinually declaiming againſt the: degeneracy of the manners, and the effeminacy of _ 


nem cuſtoms, with as much e 
any e . 


rupted country in Europe. Few of theſe ſavages 
ture. They only cultivated maize, and that left entirely to the manage- _ 


ment of the women, as being below the dignity of independent men. It was 5 
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their bittereſt imprecation againſt an 2 that he might be reduced to till the | 
ground for a ſubſiſtence. Sometimes they employed themſelves in fiſhing ; bur 8 I 


their thief delight, and the occupation of their whole life, was the chace. Hunt- 
ing, which is nearly allied to war in its nature, proved the ſource of perpetual 12: © a ROS 
hoſtilities. between the different Indian tribes, by which the country was inha- 


'bited : they were continually quarrelling about their boundaries, or hs: our” ä 
into yiolences j in the purtu or Meir game... cs ts iN EEE 
| _rouſed by the murder of their principal huntſmen, while 3 2 5 8 „ 


their ſervitude; and having learned to approach like foxes, to ac like None, FTA 
and to fly like birds, as they expreſs themſelves, were no longer gfraid to er 1 
counter their oppreſſors. 1 hey therefore carried on war againſt them with a de. 
gtee of rancour proportioned to their reſentment, and the ini injuries they had ſur ä 
tained. I his war, which had become general, was at its height, Arg te  - a. 
French made their firſt appearance in Canada. The Montagne, ge 5 inhabited EE 
the lower parts of the river St. Laurence; the Algonquins, who were ſettled on ID 
its banks, from Quebec to Montreal; the Hurons, who were diſperſed about the 5 


lake that bears their name; and ſome leſs conſiderable nations, ho roved about * 


in the intermediate ſpace, were all inclined to favour the ſettlement of the ſtra gn. 
gers. Theſe ſeveral. nations, combined againſt the Iroquois, and unable to with- _— 


"ſtand them, - imagined that they, might find in their new gueſts: an 1 ec | EE 
ſource. From che opinion which they entertained of the French, as juſt as v 
if formed upon a thorough. | knowledge of their character, they Battered them. FTF 
ſelyes that they could engage them in their quarrel. and they were not diſap- ; 44 Y 
of. the fager 


pointed. Champlain, Who ought to have availed him 


knowledge of the Europeans to effect a reconciliation between the ſavage | ET - 
ricans, did not once attempt it. He warmly. eſpouſed the intereſts. | 5 
5 neighbours, and accompanied them i in purſuit of the enemm. P | 
rer country of the Iroquois 1 was near eighty leagues in length, and more W 
forty i in breadth. It was bounded by lake Erie, lake Ontario, the river St. B 
| Laurence, and the countries now known by. the names of New York and Pen. 3 
; 75 | : 4 . | : * : | 4 4 
: + 1 : : | 
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and inhabited by five nations, which could bring about twenty thouſand 
warriors into the field. *Under the general name of Mohawks or Iroquois, they 


formed a kind of Reaguls or aſſociation, not unlike that of the United Province 
or the Swiſs cantons. Their deputies met once a year, to hold the er of 
union, and to dcliberate on ihe intereſts of the commonwealth. 

Though the Iroquois did not expect to be again attacked by enemies dom 
they had ſo often vanquiſhed, they were not unprepared when the confederated 
forces advanced againſt them. The engagement was begun with equal hopes on 
both ſides ; the one relying on their uſual aſcendency, the other on the affiſtance 


of their new ally, whoſe fire-arms could not fail of inſuring. victory, over a 
ſavage herd unacquainted with their" deſtructive power: and indeed no ſooner 
had Champlain and the few Frenchmen who accompanied him, made one diſ- 


charge, which killed two chiefs of the Troquois, and mortally wounded a third, 


| than the whole army fled in the utmoſt amazement and conſternation, © This al. 
teration in the mode of attack induced them to think of altering the mode of de- 


fence. In the next campaign, they therefore Judged it neceſſary to entrench 
themſelves, in order to elude the force of weapons to which they were ſtrangers. 
But this precaution proved ĩneffectual: their entrenchments were forced by the 
Indians, under cover of a briſk fire from the French, who were more numerous 


than in the firſt expedition. The Iroquois warriors were almoſt all either Killed 


or taken priſoners ; for mole who eſcaped from the field, were precipitated i into a 
river and drowned . 


This nation, or confederacy of nations, a now perhaps have been entirely 
deſtroyed, or at leaſt compelled to Tue for peace, had not the Dutch, who had 
formed in their neighbourhood the colony of Nova Belgia, furniſhed them with 


arms and ammunition. Intereſt, which has at all times been the ruling paſſion of 


the Dutch, induced them to this meaſure; the furs taken by the Iroquois from 


the enemy, during the continuance of a ſucceſsful war, being more conſiderable 
than thoſe which they could procure by their own hunting. Various hoſtilities 


and injuries were committed by the affociated nations on both ſides, which 


kool their ſtrength ; but this perpetual'ebb and flow of ſucceſs, which in 
governments actuated by motives of intereſt or ambition, would infallibly have 
reſtored tranquillity, ſerved only to increaſe animoſities, and to inflame the ſpirit 


of revenge, among a number of petty tribes bent upon each others deſtruction. 


The conſequence was, that the weakelt of thoſe nations were ſoon extirpated, and 
the reſt reduced to a very feeble condition. Even the Oe once ſo 2 
uk" are now reduced to fifteen hundred fighting men. 


This havoc of the natives, however, did not contribute to advance the power 
of the coloniſts. In 1626, the French had only three wretched ſettlements, ſur- 
rounded with pales; the largeſt of which, namely Quebec, did not contain above 


ty roms” wp « The climate had not proved deſtructive to the people ſent thither: 


. "Charlereix, Hiſt, N, France. n. His of the Five Nations. 
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rich themſelves by the fur-trade, inſtead of creating a national power in Canada. 


but the minds of men were not yet ſufficiently opened for ſuch a-meaſure. 

Cardinal Richeliev, however, who at that time governed France, and whoſe 
1555 were more liberal than thoſe of his age, as well as more magnificent chan 
thoſe of common miniſters, choſe to employ at leaſt a more numerous aſſocia- 
tion, compoſed of men of greater property and credit. To this company the 
government gave the diſpoſal of all tlie ſettlements that were or ſhould be formed 
in Canada, together with a power of fortifying and governing them, and of 
making peace or war, as ſhould ſeem moſt conducive to their intereſt. The 
whole trade, both by ſea and land was ſecured to them for the term of fifteen 
years, except the cod and whale fiſheries, which were left open to all. The 
fur-trade was ſecured to the company for ever. 


preſent of two large ſhips of war, manned with a crew of ſeven hundred failors , 
and he granted them the extraordinary privilege of conferring titles of honour, 
of creating dukes, marquiſes, and earls or counts, with the royal letters of 


of indulgencies were added. Eccleſiaſtics, noblemen, and others aſſociating 
themſelves in the company, might do it without derogation of their rank or 
character; twelve of the members were created nobles; and all the natives of 
Canada were, to all intents and purpoſes to be reputed natives of Old France. 
The company were allowed the liberty of ſending and exporting all kinds of 
merchandiſe duty- free; and every perſon who had exerciſed any trade in the co- 
lony for the ſpace of fix years, was entitled to exerciſe the ſame in any town of 
the mother-country. The laſt favour was of a very ſingular nature : all goods 
manufactured in Canada were permitted a free entry into France“; a privilege 


loaded with a variety of oppreſſive taxes. 
year of their privilege, two or three hundred artificers, -of ſuch trades as were 
moſt wanted, and ſixteen thouſand perſons of all conditions, before the year 


three years; and then to make an equitable diſtribution among them of the 


family with a ſufficient quantity of grain to ſow its allotment for the firſt year +. 


* Charlevoix, TD e ne” + ld. ibid. a 


ons, without endangering their lives. Theſmall etre which the colony had | 
made was entirely owing to an excluſive company, whoſe chief deſign was to en- 


That event might have been immediately removed by aboliſhing the monopoly, 


Further encouragements were added to theſe. The king wade the company a | 


confirmation, on the preſentation of cardinal Richelieu, grand- - maſter, head and 
ſuperintendant of the commerce and navigation of France. To this a variety 


In return for ſo many advantages, the company, which had a capital of an 
hundred thouſand crowns, engaged to carry over to the colony in 1628, the firſt 


1643. They were to lodge, maintain, and furniſh them with all neceſſaries for 


lands that ſhould be cleared, according to their reſpective wants, furniſhing each 


But fortune did not ſecond the endeayours of .government in favour of the new 
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A, D. 1628. 


which gave the workmen a vaſt advantage over thoſe of the mother-country, | 
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, to ſuch a degree as to enable them to fulfil their engagements. The 
FFP 
holices againſt France on account of the fiege of Rochelle. 

This city was the chief bulwark of the Hugonots, and cardinal Richelieu, 


bent on their deſtruction, had reſolved to reduce it. The intereſt of England 


a party which divided the power of France, 


ly concerned in ſup 


was deep 


Independent of religious confiderations. The nation was ſenſible of it, as well as 


realous to protect their proteſtant brethren againſt civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny , 
but the court was ſo little friendly to the liberties of mankind, that it deſpiſed the 


voice of the people, and would have beheld in filent ination the ruin of the 


A. D. 1628. 


A. D. 1629. 


Hugonots, had not Buckingham quarrelled with Richelieu. The duke, who 


governed Charles I. with as abſolute an aſcendant as that which the cardinal 


had acquired over Lewis XIII. prevailed on his maſter to declare war againſt 
France, and attempted in perſon the relief of Rochelle. That important place 


was, however, . but the Engliſh gained, in the courſe of the war, ſuffi- 


cient advantages, bad they known . value, to have ſtipulated for its reſtitu- 
tion. They had made themſelves maſters of Quebec, and of all the French ſet- 


tlements in e which were reſtored. in ts ** the treaty of St. Ger- 
| - main 


— 


2 The caoſe of this quarrel j js too curious to be omitted in any hiſtory, where — 5 names of 
thoſe two minifters are mentioned. When Charles I. married by proxy the princeſs Henrietta, 
the duke of Buckingham bad been ſent to France, in order to grace the nuptials, and conduct 


the new queen to England, The beauty of his perſon, the grace fulne ſs of bis air, the ſplendour 


of his equipage, and his fine taſte in dreſs, drew upon him the eyes of the French court; and the 
affability of his behaviour, the gaiety of his manners, and the magnificerce of his expence in- 
creaſed yet more the general admiration that was paid him. Amid the feſtivals that accompanied 
ſach an embaſſy, he found himſelf in a fituation where he was perfectly qualified to excel. But 
not ſatisfied with the ſmiles of ordinary beauties, he dared to carry his preſumptuous addreſſes even 


to the queen herſelf, and failed not to make impreflion on a heart ſufficiently diſpoſed to the ten- 


der paſſions. Even after his departure, he ſecretly returned on ſome pretence ; was admitted to 
her preſence, and diſmiſſed with a reproof that ſavoured more of kindneſs than anger. Richelieu, 


either from politics or vanity, had alſo paid his addreſſes to the queen; but a prieſt paſt the middle 


age, of a ſevere character, and occupied in the moſt extenfive plans of ambition or vengeance,, 
was but an unequal match in that competition for a young courtier, entirely diſpoſed to gaiety 
and gallantry. The cardinal's diſappointment therefore ſtrongly inclined him to counterwork the 
amorous projects of his rival. Accordingly, when the duke was making preparations for a rew 


embaſſy to France, a meſſage was ſent him from Lewis, that he muſt not think of ſuch a journey. 
Bockingham, in a romantic paſſion exclaimed, «© By God! I will ſee the queen, in ſpite of all 


the power of France: and from that moment he determined to engage England in a war, Wbich 


might thwart the ſchemes of the French monarch and his miner. Clareadon, vol. L Mem. 
de Mad. de Motteville. | | 


1 This conqueſt was achieved by three Engliſh ſhips under ue 3 of David Kertk, 2 
Freach proteſtant, as already related in the Hiſtory of Nova Scotia, which was alſo reduced. 
The Engliſh hiflorians of the preſent age ſeem as ignorant of the importance of theſe acquiſitions; 


as the minitters of Charles I, Even Hume tells us, that the fituation of the king's affairs did 


not entitle him to demand any conditions for the Hugonots.“ He might at leafi have demanded 
that Canada ſhovld be their aſylum, under the protection of the Engliſh crown; a.demand, which, 
1 e with, would ſcon have made it the moſt re and valuable province in North 


America. 
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main en "RUA pitheos: one ſtipulation in favour of the Hugonots, who were 
abandoned to the vill of their ſovereign, or any article in favour of England, on 

| account of ſuch reſtitution — And what is no leſs extraordinary, the council of 
Lewis XIII. were ſo little acquainted with the value of Canada, that they were in 


doubt whether they ſhould demand it; till Champlain, whoſe pride was in- 


tereſted in preſerving it, made them ſenſible of its importance ® _ 
The excluſive company, however, even after the reſtoration of ca ful- 


| filled none of their engagements; and this breach of promiſe, in place of being. 


puniſhed, was in a manner rewarded, by a prolongation of their charter. The 


diſtance of the coloniſts made their complaints be diſregarded ; and the deputies. 
ſent to repreſent their wretched condition, were denied acceſs to the throne.. At- 


tempts were even made to awe them into ſilence by threats and puniſhments. 
This conduct, equally repugnant to humanity, private intereſt,. and ſound po- 
licy, was followed by ſuch conſequences as might naturally be expected from it. 
Commerce declined, in ion as the communication became leſs inviting,. 
or rather dangerous; and the confederate Indians, but weakly ſupported by their 
new allies, were again taught to fly before an old: enemy, whom they had 
been accuſtomed to dread. Fhe Iroquois, reſuming their wonted ſuperiority, 
openly boaſted that they would ſoon compel the ſtrangers to quit the country, 
In the meantime they ſeized ſome of their children, in order to replace by 
ſuch of their warriors as had fallen in battle. The French themſelves, forgotten 
by the mother-country, and unable to gather in their little crops without the ut- 


moſt hazard of their lives, were determined to. abandon a ſettlement fo ill ſup- 


Pr, * 
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A. D. 1630. 


ported: and to ſuch a deplorable ſtate was the colony reduced, that it was obliged . 


to ſubſiſt upon the charities which the miſſionaries received from Europe. 


In the midſt of this diftreſs, the company of New France, as it was called, 


made a voluntary ſurrender of its privileges to the, king; and. the French 
miniſtry, rouſed at length from their lethargy, ſent a body of four hundred well 
diſciplined troops to Canada, in 1662. This body was afterwards re. inforced 
by the regiment of Carignan, and the coloniſts and their allies gradually ac- 

quired a ſuperiority over the Iroquois. Three of their tribes, alarmed at their 


loſſes, made propoſals for an. accommodation; and. the other two were ſo. much 


weakened, that they were induced to. accede to it in 1668. Then the colony 
_ firſt enjoyed a profound peace, which paved the way for. its proſperity,. and a. 
freedom of trade contributed ta n it. The beaver· trade alone continued to 
be monopolized. | 
Induſtry was excited. by this change in the ſtate of affairs.. The former co- 
loniſts, whoſe weak and. unprotected condition, had hitherto confined. them. 


America. Such a. 1 indeed, could not well have been refuſed ;: but the treaty of St. 


Germain was patched up, without any regard to the intereſts of England, in order to afford 
Charles an opportunity of trying his ſtrength wich his parliament, How much blood and treaſu e: 
would have been ſaved to Great Britaio, by an early poſſ: ſſion of Canada and Nova Scotia, whi: h. 


the courſe of this narration. 
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would have entirely excluded the French from North America, we ſhall. huge b to ſe i in. 
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en Kik in Canada, obtained their diſcharge, together with a 


| ie; unleſs the power that had eſtabliſhed it had been able to maintain it by 
the ſuperiority of its forces. Finding that this precaution was neglected, the Iro- 
mquois incited by that reſtleſs diſpoſition which is inſpired by the love of war and 
dominion, prepared themſelves for hoſtilities. They were careful, however, to 
continue on good terms with all thoſe tribes who were either allies or neighbours to 
the French. But they were told, notwithſtanding this moderation, that they muſt 
immediately lay down their arms, and reſtore all the priſoners they had taken, or 
expect to ſee their country deſolated, and their habitations deſtroyed. This 


J. D. 1685. 


#00K lv. chiefly wichin their ſertlements, now 


ments were improved, and new ones eſtabliſhed, wherever the i nteref 


-augmented by the care of the governor not only to preſerve friendſhip with the 


ſelves. Not a ſingle act of hoſtility was committed for ſeveral years throughout 
a territory of four or five hundred 
| jealous of each other. 


ſuffer the leaſt encroachment on their independency; and that they would make 
the French ſenſible, ry were neither to be eg pr as friends, nor def] | pra as 
enemies. 


ſtible of the deſtructive power of fire-· arms, the Iroquois complied in part with 
the terms required of them, and the matter was compromiſed. But this kind of 
humiliation rather increaſed the reſentment, than tamed the ſpirit of a people, 
more accuſtomed to commit than to ſuffer injuries. The Engliſh, who in 1664, 


had diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of Nova Belgia or New Netherlands, as we have al- 


| Albany, where they fold at a higher price than at Montreal. 


towards the ſecurity of the French colony muſt be the cutting off from the Engliſh 


that of Ontario, on the weſt as well as the caſt, by building at Niagara, a ſtrong 
fort of ſtone, capable of containing five or ſix hundred men. Dongan, governor 


| THE nis TORT: 'OF AMERICA. 


% red to extend their plantations, which 5 
they cultivated with confidence and ſucceſs. All the ſoldiers, who conſented to 
be ſome land 


and the officers had lands ding to their rank. The old ſettle 
ſt or ſafety 
of the colony required it. An increaſe of trade with the Indians was one of the 


deſirable conſequences of this ſpirit of induſtry; and the general proſperity was 


natives, but alſo to eſtabliſh peace and harmony among the coloniſts them- 


inhabited chiefly by ſavage nations, 
It appeared as if the French had only kindled the war 
on their arrival, in order to extinguiſh more effect ually the ſparks of diſcord. 

But ſuch tranquillity could not be laſting among a people always armed for the 


haughty ſummons incenſed their pride: they anſwered, That they ſhould never 


Staggered, however, Sh the air vor Aubert that had been aff wid, ws Ku- 


ready ſeen, and remained maſters of the conquered territory, to which they gave 
the name of New York, availed themſelves of the hoſtile diſpoſitions of the Iro- 
quois, to attach them to their intereſt, and widen farther the breach between them 
and the French. They were invited to bring their beaver and other furs to 


Lewis X IV. who was then i in the heighth of his glory, impatient of ſo many 
inſults, ſent over Denonville, an officer of reputation, to reſtore the authority of 
France in Canada. The new governor immediately perceived, that the farit ſep 


all communication with the ſavages by the lakes; and particularly the ſecuring 


2 of 
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of New erk Seeskreied, though ineffetually; 874g db geeint i ind 

he was ſenßlble chat Mis tafter, James 11. Vis in 8 bh mer eng lnbe Uf Brin, bo 
paid very little regard o che ördderd which he received in favour of the Prench in 
North America. 
fore them their danger from the French, and ſhewed them that their beſt cburſe 
would be: to prevent the blow meditated againſt os by er pn aach 
3 my, while yer-unp epared for reſiſtance: ; 41:2 3 * 
But the ——— of Canada hatbreceived: inte lligene of this aff . and 
defeated its purpoſe by means o bervil miſfonary among: the 
Iroquois, who. had 8 alcendency. over them ; and Barrillc 
miniſter at the court of Lond 3 1 . e =" 

agree to a neutrality betiveen: 1 805 ſutge : 


« <p" 


A . Nee remained 
friendſhip, til he had received from a 
crate a reſolution. | 


„and diſhe the name among the ſavages Nan 
* 3 0 eee thi deteſtition of civilized nations. Ur 

pretence of terminating their differences by negociation, he baſely aboſed [the 
cophdenes CHAS els moi a Jeſu L 2s 


oriſed by every law; a af implies by maby mates; 20'treat'you as an 
enemy, but we cannot. reſolve to do ſo Your heart had no ſhare in the injury 
that we have ſuſtained, thaugh you were m ade t ; of ſo baſe an in- 
ſult: it would therefore: be unjuſt to puniſn you for diene; which jou deteſt, 
if poſſible even more than qurſelves but you muſt leave vs. Our raſh young 
men may conſider you in the light of a traitor, who has delixerec 
of our nation to the ſhame of ſlavery ; and ſnhould once the war ſong be rai 


. 
8 


generous ſavages appointed I. 4 ville a 
of ſafety ; and then both parties took up Ms. : 

_ The . GN preſently ſpr ad terror. among, 1 . 450 on the great 
ike; but Denonville had neither the activity nor the genius neceſſar 
theſe fil ſucceſſes. "While he was dcliberating, inſtead of ang, the campaign. 
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He even ſumimonetda meeting of the Itoquois cantons, laid be- A. D. 


ö b eee arrived in 1 1687, when che . 
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le a fore, Denonville: had! | 


2 on ee faith ' 


up the chiefs 
it might not be in our Power to ſave 28 4,” When this ſpeech was finiſhed, the. 
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90k, xv; . was cloſed, without any permanent advantage being gained... This increaſed the 
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older of the Iroquois. who. lived near the French ſettlements: they repeatedly 
ommittet the moſt frightful ravages ; and the planters Gnding the fruits of their 
. init deflroyed. by theſe irruptions, at the ſame time that the terror inſpired 
by che Indians prevented them from repairing the damage they had ſuſtained, ar- 
gentiy longed for peace. Denonville's temper coincided with their wiſhes ; but 
it ſeemed no eaſy matter to appeaſe an enemy filled with rage and indignation, on 
account of the moſt atrocious outrages, and burning with revenge. Lamber- 
ville, however, why ſtill ee arndt over deer 2015S, porn ute 


While theſe negociations were carryi ng on,. a . 9 in Ae 
fostiis of Canada known by the name of Le Rat, the braveſt, the moſt enter. 
22 and moſt intelligent ſavage ever found in the American wilds, arnved at 

ocouy, a French fort, with a choſen band of Hurons, fully det upon 
8 of the reputation which he had acquired. But he was told that 
a treaty was already on foot ; that the deputies of the Iroquois were on their way 
to Montreal, in order to conclude it; and that the greateſt ſervice he could do 
the colony would be to return home, as it would be an inſult upon the governor 
to commit haſtilities : nation with whom he was treating of peace. 
Piqued that the French ſhould enter into negociations without conſulting their 
Indian allies, Le Rat reſolved to puniſn them for their preſumption, at the ſame 
time that.he gratified his own paſſion for war. Without diſcovering the ſmalleſt 
ion of diſſatis faction, he left the fort, and ambuſhed his party at a place by 
ich he k w/the deputies muſt paſs. Some of them were killed, and the reft 
raken prifves When the! latter told him the purp rt: of their journey, he 

Gied great ſurpriſe, as rern Kercept Welt; 
all except one, "whom he pretended to keep, in order to 5 one of his 
Hurons ho had been filled in the fray. He then ee Ace imelindc, 
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er 25 now only nec . rigue of Le Rat; 
+ not delayed. Ee — for an oltilroqueis, who had long 
priſoner among the Hurons, and gave him bis liberty to go and acquaint | 
bis tation) That the French, while they amuſed their enemies with negociations, 
continued to take priſoners and to murder them; ancꝭ that they had ſhamefully 
violated the law of nations in the perſon of an ambaffador ?. This —— 
worthy of the moſt inſidious Italian policy, ſuceeeded to the wiſh of Le Rat: 
the war was renewed with greater fury tham ever; and as the Engliſh councils 
were no longer governed by French influence, the nation having depoſed the 


bow ones Oy ir «f Orange upon the throne, (the governor of 
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—— . as — of hi as was dhe fiepsof Quitee, 
That;”as Already feiated, eus committed te Sie Willians” Phipsg w. 
glorious confidence diſappointed the armament of its object, by permiteing'the | 
rench to afſemble their forces,” after he lad ſu ed the place to ſurr 
before he made the attack. If we eredit the French writers, however, of 
onſpired ww this diſa poin tent; which Sir —— ceulch not for 


3 = ſame time that 


- : er the — pſt the c jtal. 
buc] ik le ce three t 00. 


0 nd they ran in con. | 

chevf Hiele mw men, in | acouncil held ech eee derben two Eut 

powers, each ſtrong e deftroy us, and both intreſted in our min v het, 
they no longer ſtand i in need of our affiſtance, phat better ſtep ca T9" way 

to prevent the one from bet ing victorious ove "the other? While their fbalry 

urt our alliance, or to bribe us — wr AY 


ſabfifts, each AI be oBliged toe 
This deep reaſoning, iner Ker 8 1 atec by che fame ſpirit of poli oy 7 as. 


that which Ns hots, 


a defect he French coloniſts, now in ſeci hoe | 
their antes. Under ei fofvey for the defence of their capital, and blaſtec 
che — no "of heck Sir res Phips, Te 


wel 
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in 3 ant tingviies by robin i 
little confequence'ro the two mother: countries.” In w of | 
mert with'a fingutar inſtance of ſavage generoſity. Proviſi 
among a party of French and Indians, the Hurons ſupplied i them plentifully by 

hunting, and offered ſome of their game to their European Abcigtes The. 
French declined the offer,” from motives no lefs noble than thoſe by which it was, „ 
dictated. On this, the liberal ſpirited Hurons replied, Tou ſhare with us the 
fatigues of war; it is but reaſonable that we odd ſhare with you the necefſaries. 
of lite: we ſhould not be men if we acted otherwiſe with men.“ Similar in- 
ſtances of magnanimity occur in the hiſtory of theſe depredations, which have 


beben 722 


the iy # goers, that he ought. | 


ontinued with variops fortune 
ns fatal to 1 bot of 
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orces, it was ſuppoſed, 5 


to little OI with the 22 of I” > cons to. merit a tall in a. 
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ok, fuch anecdotes excepted as ſerve: 

It will therefore be ſuſficient to #batithe-peace of Ryſwick at 
tank Pon an eod to abs calamities of Eanpe, and che hoſtilities er, 
r ration þ — rea cry ure perty. 


5 eee order 59 repair the loſſes 
; re ſn eros made baren | the 


bine. 1 fel 5% . ee Soong: fo ni ast : N 
Canada, which at the-time of i its 8 by the F ack. Alte Ss covered 
| with wood, might be conſidered. as little more chan an extenſive havnt of wild 
beaſts. - They had multiplicd there prodigioully ; , becauſe the few inhabitants. of 
thoſe wilds having no flocks or tame animals, left abundant room wink food | for 
. were tent ca free like the ic}ves.,. But even theſe paid tribute to the 
ſovereignty of man, who has eyery where aſſerted, his daminion over r the animal 
creation. Having neither arts nor huſbandry. to employ them, the ſavages fed 
| 3 themſelves entirely with the wild beaſts they deftroyed; and as ſoon, 
| uxury (had led them t make uſe of their ſkins, as an article of commerce,, 
5 a7 wag ed; a perpotua 2 


I war them This was the more e 
nor, paly, procured abem.a vatiery.of 
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hitherto unacquainted, but was carried on — weapon: * e 
having very early adopted the uſe of fire · arms. This fatal induſtry, exerciſed 
in the woods of Canada, occaſioned a prodigious quantity, and a vaſt variety of 

E | into the ports of France. Some of theſe were conſumed in 

the kingdom, and the reſt Slooled of in the ae countries. Furs of 

almoſt every Res, were at that time known, in Eur ope: they came from the 


northern parts of our hemiſphere, but in too ſmall quantities to ſupply a general 
demand. Fat demand has encreaſed ſince caprice and novelty have made furs 
5 more or leſs in faſhion, and ſince it hath been found to be the intereſt of the Ame- 


rican colonies, that they; ſhould be valued in the mother -· countries. It will not 
= . 4. _ therefore be improper to give ſome account of thole that are moſt in requeſt. 
= I., be otter is a voracious animal, which runs or ſwims along the banks of lakes 
0 and tivers; commonly lives upon fiſn, and when that fails, will feed upon graſs, 
or the rind of aquatic plants. From his manner of living, and place of re- 
ſidence, he has been ranked among amphibious animals, who can live equally i = 
the air, and under water; but improperly ſurely, ſince the otter cannot live 
without reſpiration, any, more than other land animals. He is found in all thoſe 
countries which abound in water, excepting the more ſouthern latitudes ; butin 
the northern parts of America, he is more common, and of a larger ſize, than 
any where elſe, His hair is in no other country ſo black, or ſo fine ; a circum- 

; ſtance peculiarly fatal to him, as it expoſes him the more to the | purſuic of man. 
SOM — * * in * eftimation be C Canadian hundmen. There are 
15 Y 6 25 three 
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Bey, but ſometimes a clear Rite. The female has x bas under her belly, wh 


this bag, And eeries thin ef, Tue ther; which is alle the Moll RG, his 


ſpecies, and his Ain is employed for the fattt purpoſes. The ermine, which i is 
about the fize of a fquirrel, but not quite 10 long, has the moſt lively eyes and 
keen look; and his? moriehs are ſo quick, that che” ſight cannot ox et them. 


: tow: as gold in fummer, turns as white as ſnow in winter, © © 
This lively and light" animal is one of the beauties of Cloadi, bol y 6 


but half a yatd long, it lea 
ſteps of a very 


the inmoſt receſſes of their impenetrable foreſts more than once in tuo or three 


We 


is a great quantity of ſnow, and conſequently good ſport. 


buted very piercing eyes, if it were not endued with the faculty of ſeeing, hearing, 
and ſmelling at a great diſtance, lives upon what game it can catch, and which it 


4 is more ſcarce in Canada chan i in Siberia, which lies farther north, and 1 is leſs 


-_ 


a 


the can open and ſhut at Platte: and when purfbed, the puts her young yr 


The animal by the antients called ih Eynx, and Known in Siberia by the name 
of the Ounce; is only called the Wild-cat in Canada, where it is ſmaller than in 
our hemiſphere. This animal, to whom common opinion would not have attti- 


frequently purſues to the tops of the talleſt trees. Its fleſh is white, and well 
flavoured; but it is chiefly hunted for the ſake of its ſkin, the hair of which is 
long, and of a fine light * though leſs eſteemed than that of the fox, This 
carnivorous, cunning, and miſchievous animal is a native of the frozen regions 5 
In warmer climates the fox has loft much of his original beauty, and his fur is not 
ſo fine. In the north it is found long, ſoft, and full ; ſometimes white, ſometimes 
brown, and often red, or ſandy. The fineſt of aby 3 is that which is black ; but 
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Opoſſum, and is twice as large as an rohirtogh Tat, is Sea of a 1 
all the Characteriſtic qualities of tHe beaver, of which he ſcems to be a diminutive | 


The tip of tis long and buſhy tail isas black a8 Jet; and his halt, whith is as ya: EL 


means plenty. T hough ſmaller than the ſable, it is leſs common. The marten, © 

which ts only to be met with in cold countries, and in the center of foreſts, far 

from the habitations of men, is a beaſt of prey, alid lives upon birds. Thous gh 5 
aves prints in the ſnow, which appear to be the bor. ; 


ery large ammal. This is occaſioned by i its mode of walking 3 for it it 
always leaps, and leaves the marks of both feet together. Its fur is, in i general, 
much efteemed, though commonly far inferior to that ſpecies, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Sable. This is a ſhining black; and the fineſt among 
the other kinds, is that Whoſe ſkih' is the browneſt. The thaftens ſeldom quit 


years. The natives think that fuch an appearance portends a good winter; that T 


amp. | 
Beſides: theſe ſmaller fours, North America lopplies us 5 5 Ins 1 the ſtag, a 

the deer, and the roc- buck ; of che mooſe-deer, called allo Caribot, and of the 

1 4 T - ell, 
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two laſt kinds, which, i in gur 


a COT only towards the polar circle 3 the elk, on this ide, and the mooſe· deer, 
on the other, are to be met with in America in more {1 ſouthern latitudes. ,. This dif- 


„of the cold in America, in con- 
| On ſkins make 


| ference may be owing to the grea ſs 
tradition to the general law of nature. | Their flrong 
excellent garments, which are very light. 2 7 


Be. 


All theſe animals are hunted by the Europeans i in common with the. natives; 
but the ſavages have in a manner reſerved to themſelves the chace of the bear, 


it being their favourite amuſement, and peculiarly adapted to their warlike man. 


ners, as well as their wants. In northern climates, the bear is moſt commonly 


black. Be ing rather ſhy than fierce, he chuſes for his lurking place, inſtead of a 


5 cavern, the hollow rotten trunk of an old tree. There he fixes himſelf in winter, 


as high as he can climb; and as he is very fat at the end of autumn, very well 
furniſhed with hair, takes no exerciſe, and is generally, alleep, he can loſe but little 
by perſpi piration, and conſequently muſt ſeldom have occaſion to go abroad in 
| queſt of food. He is frequently, however, forced from his retreat, by fire be. 
ing ſet to ĩt; and when he attempts to come down, he i is aſſaulted by a ſhower of 
"arrows, before he can reach the ground. The Indians feed upon his fleſb, rub 
themſelves wich his greaſe, and cloath chemſelves with his Kin. 

Such. was the object of the North Americans in their purſuit after the | ha 
ben a new intereſt directed them towards the beaver. This animal. poſſeſſes all 
the friendly diſpoſitions requilite | for ſociety, without being ſubje&,lik® man, to the 
. vices or misfortunes attendant upon it. F ormed by nature for ſocial lite, he is en- 
dued with an inſtinct adapted to the preſervation, as well as the propagation of his 
ſpecies: yet this animal, whoſe tender plaintive accents, and whoſe ſtriking ex- 
ample draw tears of admiration and pity from the humane, philoſopher, who 
conte mplates his life and manners — this harmleſs. animal, who never hurts any 
living creature, who is neither carnivorous nor ſanguinary, 1 is become the object of 
man's meſt ardent purſuit, and the prey which the lavage hunts after with the 
moſt blood-thirſty eagerneſs. This cruelty i is owing to the luxury 200 Aae 
rapacity of the moſt poliſhed European nations. ah ; 

The beaver is PLE three and four feet Jong, „ and his hual w wei gh * 
fifty pounds. His head, which he carries 175153 15 reſembles that of a rat, 
and his back is raiſed in an arch, like that of a mouſe. © Man had. hands 
given him,” ſays Lucretius, © and he has made uſe of them,” leaving it as a 
matter of doubt, whether they were given him for that end. In like manner 
the beaver has webs at his hinder- feet, and he ſwims with them. The toes of 
his fote feet are ſeparate, and anſwer the purpoſe of hands. His tail, which is 
flat, oval, and covered with ſcales, he employs to carry loads, and to work with 
and he has four ſharp inciſors, or cutting-teeth, which ſerve him inſtead of car- 
penters tools. All theſe inſtruments, which are in a manner uſeleſs. while he 
lives alone, and do not then diſtinguiſh him from other animals, are of infinite 
ſervice to the beaver, when he lives in ſociety, and enable him to diſplay 
2 * of f . keeming}y ſuperior to the inſtinet of brutes. Without 
OY | paſſions, 


. 
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2 W 2 deffre of committing in mury, aid without craft, 
does not live in ſociety, he ſcarcely ventures to defend himſelf. He never —_ 
| _ unleſs he is catched : but in the ſocial ſtate, 'in place of weapons, he has 4 
variety of contrivances to ſecure himfelf without fighting, and "70! live YR 
e or ſuffering any injury. 

This peaceable and mild animal is nevertheleſs nt - ki ” 77 o 
: -nokie; becauſe all his wants are ſupplied by himſelf; he enters into ſociety, but 
will not ſerve, nor does he pretend to command, all his labours being directed 
| by a ſilent inſtindt. It is the common want of ſubſiſtence, and the deſire of 
propagation that calls the beavers, and collects them together in ſummer, in order 
to build their towns againſt winter. As early as the months of June and July, 
they aſſemble from all quarters, to the number of two or three hundred, and al- 
ways by the water -· ſide. Sometimes they give the preference to ſtill lakes in un- 
frequented diſtricts, becauſe there the waters are conſtantly at an equal height; and 
when they find no pools of ſtanding water, they make one in the midſt of rivers 
or ſtreams, by means of a cauſe way or dam. The very plan of this labour im- 


The firſt thing erected is a dyke an hundred feet og hk | chute REO at the 
baſe, which ſnelves away two or three feet in a ſlope, anſwerable to the depth of 
the water. In order to ſave work, or to facilitate their labour, the beavers e | 
the ſhalloweſt part of the river. - If they find a large tree by the water-ſide, they 
fell it in ſuch a manner, that it falls acrols the ſtrram; and though it ſhould be 
larger in circumference than a man's body, they ſaw it, or rather gnaw it through, 
uith their four ſharp teeth. The branches ate ſoon lopped off by theſe indultri-- 
ous work men, who want to faſhion it into a beam. A number of ſmaller trees. 
are felled, and prepared for the intended pile. Some drag theſe trees to the 
river ſide, while others ſwim over with them to the b where the cauſt way is 
to be raiſed. But how, it will be aſked, are thoſe animals to ſink the trees in the 
water with the aſſiſtance only of their teeth, tail, and fret? Their contrivance is 
this: with their nails they dig a hole in the ground, or at the bottom of the wa- 
ter; with their teeth they reſt the large end of the ſtake againſt the bank of the 
river, or againſt the great beam that lies acroſs it; and with their feet raiſe the 
ſtake, and fink it, with the ſharp end downwards into the hole, where it ſtands 

| upright. With their tails they make mortar, with which they fill up all the va» 
cancies between the ſtakes, which are bound OO with twiſted boughs; and 
thus the ſtructure is compleated. The fl the dam is oppoſite to the current, 
in order more effectually to break the 3 of the water. by. a gradual reſiſtance, . 
and the ſtakes are driven in obliquely, proportioned to the inclination. of the 
plane: but the ſtakes are planted perpendicularly on the fide where the water is 
to fall; and in order to open a drain, which may leſſen the effect of the lope; 
and the weight of the cauſe way, they make two or three * the don 
* E RCV 850 1 | 
* 2x30 


plies ſuch a multiplicity of ideas, as our ſhort ſighted reaſon would be apt to thin 
above any capacity but that of an intelligent mind, were we not ſenſible that = 
it is the contrivance of animals denominated irrational. 51a 
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8 Wben this work is Sniſhed. by the whole body of the ee nem 
l „ confiders of a lodging for himſclf. Each company builds a hut in the water upon 
m "is tauſe way. Theſe huts are from four to ten fret in diameter, of oval or round 
figure, and one, two, or three ſtories high, according to the number of families 
or, houſholds. Each hut contains at leaſt two or three, and ſome ten or fifreen, 
. Tbe walls, whether high of low, are about two feet thick, are all arched at the 
„ top, and perfectly neat and ſolid both within and without. They are varniſhed 
with A Waden en ir alike i impenetrable to the water and external air. Every 
penings ; one on the land ſide, in order to enable the beavers 
roviſions; the other on that next the ſtitam, in order to faci- 
3 eee on « e approach of the enemy of man, the deſtroyer of cities 
Wn and; commonwealths. The window of the houſe opens to the water. There 
the beavers take the freſh air in the day time, and plunge into the river up to 
abit middle. In winter it ſerves to fence I o_—_—_ the ice, which collect: 
around it to the thickneſs of two or three feet. The ſhelf intended to prevent 
the ice from ſtopping vp this window reſts upon two ſtakes, that flope in ſuch a 
Y manner as ta carry off the water from the houſe and leave an outlet to eſcape, or 
80 60 and ſwing; under the ice. The inſide of the houſe, which is perfectſy free 
from every kind of filth, has no other furnitur but 2 flooring of graſs covered 
with the wp uf the fir tree. The materials for theſe buildings are happily 
always found in their neighbourhood ; namely, poplars, alders, and other recs 
which delight in watery places; and the beavers have the ſatisfaction, at the ſame 
tine that they faſhion the wood, to nouriſn themſelves: with it. Like certain 
ſavages of the frozen ocean, they eat the bark, though not in the ſame manner. 
The ſavages dry it and pound 1 Sh but the beavers chew it and eat it while it is 
quite green. They lay up a proviſion of bark and tender twigs in ſeparate ſtore- 
houſes for every hut, proportionally tothe number of its hor and every 
beaver knows his own ſtorchouſe, nor does any one teal from that of his neigh- 
bour. Each family hve in theirown apartment, and are'contented with it, though 
jealous on the property they have acquired in it by their labour. The Proviſions 
of the community are collected, and expended Oy conteſt. They are 
ativfed IH that ſimple food which their labour prepares for them. The 
' paſſion they have ſeems to be comugal affection, - 45 end of which is the 
increaſe of their ſpecies, and which forms itſelf the baſis of ſuch population. 
Towards: the end of winter the females bring forth their young, to the num- 
of two or three, which have been conceived in autumn; and while the fa- 
2 . ranges the woods, allured by the ſweets of ſpring, leaving to his little fa- 
18 mily the aa a r in their narrow cell, the mother fuckles and nurſes 
fas: their rein te n antun in queſt of food, 
and tends them ll che ſeaſon of pou and 2 returts. '* 
GER the ceconom , rious, and intelligent beaver ; 
JJ miedd in architecture, eie dane ſyflematial in his plahs' of police and 
1 1 ſociety, and whoſe: gentle and exemplary manners afforc bn te 
5 man, his deſtroyer. Tt has W r. happ 


ppened, when the Anek have 
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Uni ſhed the buſts of the beavers, thoſe indefatigable anitials have had the e · . 


ſolution to build them in the ſame place for ſeveral ſummers ſucceſſively. The 
winter is the time for attacking them, and experience then warns them of theie 
danger. At the approach of the huntſmen, one of the beavers ſtrikes a hard 
ſtroke with his tail upon the water. That ſignal ſpreads a general alarm through- 
out all the huts of the commonwealth, and every one tries to ſave himſelf by flight. 
It is very difficult, however, for this harmleſs race to eſcape all the ſhares that 
are laid for them, though 

water-ſide, as they ſee and hear at a great diſtance. 


But if the beaver ſhould be 


wounded before ke takes to the water, he has generally time to plunge i in; and if 


he dies afterwards, he is loſt, as he inſtantly ſinks, and never riſes again. 


A more certain way of catching beavers 1 is by laying traps in the woods, where 


Fre eat the tender bark of young trees. Theſe traps are baited with freſh ſlips 
of wood, and as ſoon as the beaver touches them, a great weight falls and cruſhes 


his loins. The huntſman, who is concealed near the place, haſtens forward 
ſeizes the animal, and having killed it, carries it off, But there are other et 
more commonly, and even more ſucceſsfully practiſed. The houſes are e ſometimè RY 
attacked in order to drive out the inhabitants, who are watched af thi edge of > as 
ning to take E 


holes, that have been made in the ice, where they cannot avoid com 
in freſh air, The inſtant they appear, they are killed. At other. times. 
beaver, expelled his retreat, is en 
cell, the ice being broken for that purpoſe. 
at once, inſtead of breaking down the ſluices to drown the people, the 
cauſeway 1s „in order to drain off the water from the pool where the 


beavers live. When thus left dry, defenceleſs, and unable to eſcape, they may 


be caught at pleaſure, and entirely deſtroyed 3 but care is always taken to leave 
a ſufficient number of males and females, in order to preſerve the breed, an act 
of generoſity dictated merely by avarice. The cruel foreſight of man ſpares 
a few, that he may afterwards have the more to murder ; and the beaver, whoſe 
plaintive voice ſeems to implore the clemency of the huntſman, finds only in the 
lavage, rendered cruel by European luxury, a relentleſs enemy, whoſe depreda- 
tions are undertaken leſs to luppiy his own wants, than to furniſh ſuperfilvitie 


for another continent. 
The ſkin of the beaver varies with the l both in colour 1 quality. 


In the ſame diſtrict, however, where they are beſt, and where the colonies of 
ſocial beavers are found, .there are ſome har are wild and ſolitary. Thoſe ant 
mals, who are ſaid to be expelled the community for their ill behaviour, live in 
a ſubterraneous retreat, and have properly neither lodging nor ſtorehouſe. They 


are called Earth-Beavers. Their coat is dirty, and the hair on their backs is 


worn off by rubbing againſt the cave, which they dig for their habication. 
The hole they make, and which commonly « iato ſome pond or ditch full 


of water, ſometimes extends above an hundred feet in length, riſing gradually in 
a ſlope in order to facilitate their eſcape from inundations. Some of theſe beavers 
are ſo wild, as to diſclaim all communication not only with their ſpecies, but alſo 
4 U 


40. their 


they are ſeldom caught by ſurpriſe upon land, or by the 


in nets, ſpread for ſome paces rout 
If the whole colony is to be taken 
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\thei "petri element, and live entirely on land. Their furs, are anſwerable ts 
heir manners, rough and coarſe. . 
\ Beavers. are found. in America from the ia to 7 5 'Gxricth dete of 
' north latitude. There are, however, but few towards the ſouth, and thoſe of a 
light colour; but they encreaſe in number, and grow darker in a progreflive 
gradation towards the north. In the country of the Illinois they are yellow and 
ſtraw coloured; higher up in the country, they are of a light cheſtnut ;. to the 
north of Canada of a dark cheſnut, and ſome are there found quite black, which 
are reckoned the fineſt.. But even in that climate, which is inhabited by this laſt 
of | ſpecies, ſome among the black tribes are perfectly white, others white ſpeckled 
” with grey, with ſandy ſpots ſometimes on the rump : ſo much does nature de- 
light in ſhe wing the gradations of warmth and cold, and their various influences 
not only on the figure, but on the very covering of animals! 

'The e as we have already ſeen, was the firſt which the French carried 
on in Canada. It was begun by the colony at Tadouſac, a port ſituated thirty 
„ = Boes below Quebec. About the year 1640, the town of Les Trois Rivieres, 
tent ſive leagues above that city, became a ſecond mart, in proceſs of time 
all” the "Nick grade centered at Montreal. The ſkins were brought thither in 
5 3 the. month of June; and the number of Indians, who reſorted to that 
pk A ed as the fame of the French extended. The account of the re- 

prion they had met with, the fight of the things they had received in exchange 
| for £5 goods, all contributed to extend this traffic. Whenever they returned 
with a freſh ſupply of furs, they always brought, for ſeveral years, a new nation 
along with them. Thus a kind of fair was WARY to which the various tribes of 
that vaſt continent reſorted. 455 ö 
The Engliſh became jealous of this branch of commerce; and fol DER their 
eſtabliſhment at New York, they found means to divert the ſtream of wealth. 
They had no ſooner ſecured a ſubſiſtence, by beſtowing their firſt attention on 
agriculture, than they began to think of the fur. trade, which was at firlt con- 
fined to the country of the Iroquois. The five nations, comprehended under 
that general name, would not ſuffer their lands to be traverſed, in order to afford 

the Engliſh an opportunity of trading with other ſavage nations, who were at con- 

fant enmity with them; nor would they permit thoſe nations to come upon their 

. territories, to ſhare, in competition with them, the profits of the trade which 
they had opened with the Europeans. But time having extinguiſhed, or rather 
fulpended the hoſtilities between the Indian nations, the Engliſh ſpread themſelves 

over the country: the ſavages flocked to them from all quarters, and ſoon gave 

them the preference to their rivals the French, over whom they had vaſt advan - 

tages. Their voyages were carried on with greater facility, and conſequently 

they could afford to ſell cheaper. They were beſides the manufacturers of the 

coarſe cloths moſt ſuitable to ke ſavages; and among them, the beaver- trade 

was free, whereas among the French it was, and ever has been, ſubject to the 
e of a . In 2 of this freedom, and theſe ber. 
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Ali 5 an Oſwego, as we have already, ſeen, ene great. part 
of the trade that had rendered Montreal fo famous. „: Mien 
At this period the French in Canada indulged chemſelyes more, freel v in a 

cuſtom, which had been formerly confined within narrow limits. The paſſion 


of the firſt ſettlers for frequenting the woods was wiſely confined to the territory 
belonging to the colony. Permiſſion was, however, granted every year to twenty, 


five perſons to go beyond thoſe boundaries, in order to trade with the Indians; 


and the ſuperiority which New York ſeemed acquiring, made the number of 


ſuch permiſſions to be encreaſed. They were a kind of patents, which the poſſe 
ſors might make uſe of either in perſon or by proxy, and continued a year or more. 
The profits ariſing from of the ſale of theſe patents were aſſigned by the governor 
of the colony to the widows and children of officers, to hoſpitals, and mifſjona- 


ries; to ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome great achievement, or ſome 


uſeful undertaking, and ſometimes to his minions. The. money, which he did 
not give away, or chuſe to keep, was put into the public coffers but he was 


not accountable io any one for the miſmanagement of it. W 


This cuſtom was attended with fatal conſequences. Many of hea tra ” : 
ſettled among the Indians, in order to defraud their partners, whoſe goods the 


had ſold. A ftill greater number choſe to ſettle among the Engliſh, where. of 5 pro- | * 1888 


fits were greater than in the fair trade among the French. The immenſe * 
5 frequently agitated with violent ſtorms; the falls, which render navigation dan- 


gerous in the higher parts of the river St. Laurence: the weight of the 3 * 
the proviſions, and the bales of goods, which they were forced to convey on 
their ſhoulders at the carrying places, where the rapidity or ſhallowneſs of the 


| ſtream obliged them to quit the river, and purſue their journey by land, proved 
the deſtruction of many of them. Some periſhed in the ſnow, and on the ice, 
ſome by hunger, and others by the ſword of the enemy. Even thoſe who re- 
turned to the colony with a profit of ſix or ſeven hundred per cent. were not al- 
ways on that account more uſeful members, as they generally gave themſelves up 
to the greateſt exceſſes. Their fortunes were diſſipated as ſuddenly as they had 


been amaſſed ; and exhauſted by the exceſſive fatigues, which their avarice had 
prompted then iy undergo, as l as by the licentiouſneſs of a wandering and 
diſſolute life, moſt of thoſe Coureurs des Bois dragged on a . old Se, 


in indigence and infamy. 

The government became ſenſible of theſe irregularities, and changed the me- 
thod of carrying on the fur trade. The French had Jong been inceſſantly em- 
ployed in erecting a number of forts, which: were thought neceſſary for the pre- 

ſeryation, and aggrandizement of their ſettlements in-North America. Thoſe 


built to the weſt and ſouth of the river St. Laurence, being intended to reſtrain. 


the ambition of the Engliſh, were large and ſtrong; but thoſe erected in the 
moſt important ſituations, on the ſeveral lakes, and which formed a chain ex- 
tending ſouthward to the diſtance of a thouſand leagues, from Quebec, were only. 
miſerable paliſades intended to keep the Indians in awe, in order to ſecure their 


alliance, and the produce of their, huatings... In cach fort Was a garriſon, more 
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ee. K Jad it was e proper 
with che excluſive p 


r the polt, and Wett who 
to entruſt the commandant of each 
privilege of buying and felling in the whole diſtrict under his 


_ dominion. This privilege was purchaſed; but as it was always advantageous, 
and often the means of acquiring a conſiderable fortune, it was only granted to 


efficers that ſtood high in the governor's favour. If any of theſe had not a ſtock 
ſufficient for the 'anerraking, he could eaſily prevail with ſore monĩed men to 


aſſilt him, by giving them a ſhare in the trade. 


This „ it . pretended, far from being detrimental to the ſervice, would 
contribute to promote it, as it obliged the military men to keep up a more conſtant = 
intercourſe with the natives, to watch their motions, and uſe every means that 
could ſecure their friendſhip ; but it was not foreſeen, or at leaſt only by thoſe 
whole intereſt it was to conceal it, that ſuch an arrangement muſt neceſſarily 
prevail over every principle except that of avarice, and prove a ſource of perpe. 
ſhon. Experience juſtifies this conjecture. That tyranny, which 
ſoon became univerſal, was ſeverely felt at Frontenac, at Niagara, and at Toronto, 


1 he farmers of thoſe three forts, by an abuſe of their excluſive privilege, ſet fo 


value upon the commodities that were brought them, and rated their own 


EY, 5 high, chat by degrees the Indians, inſtead of ſtopping at their uſual ſtations, 


teſogted in great numbers to the Engliſh factory on the lake Ontario, where they 


; cot Id trade on more advantageous terms. 


Alarmed at the account of theſe new connections, the French court found 
means to weaken them, by taking the trade of thoſe three poſts into their own 
hands, and trading with the Indians on terms ſtill more moderate than thoſe 
demanded by the Engliſh. In conſequence of this ſtep, the refuſe of all the 
furs that were not ſaleable became the ſole property of the crown, and the 
ſkins of all thoſe beaſts that were killed in ſummer and autumn: in a word, all 
the moſt ordinary furs, the thinneſt, and the moſt eaſily damaged, were reſerved 
for the king: and theſe baſe furs, bought up without examination, were careleſsly 
depoſited in warchouſes, and devoured by the moths. Art the proper ſeaſon for 


- ſending them to N they were put into boats, and left to the diſcretion of 


A. D. 1702. 


ſoldiers, paſſengers and watermen, who having no concern in the property, did 
not take the leaſt care to keep them dry ; ſo that when they came into the hands 
of the king's officers, their ſmall value was ſtill farther reduced. Hence the 
returns in this naturally beneficial trade were leſs than the ſums advanced by the 
government for its ſupport. 

While things were in this ſituation, the promotion of the duke of Anjou to 
the throne of Spain ſpread an alarm all over Europe, and involved it once more 
in the horrors of war. The conflagration extended even to the New World, and 


was early advancing to Canada, had not the Iroquois put a ſtop to it. The 


Engliſh and French, as we have had occaſion to notice, had long been contend- 


ing who ſhould ſecure their alliance. Theſe marks of fear or eſteem had ſo far 


increaſed their natural pride, that they conſidered themſelves as the umpires be- 


_— the two rival nations, and | pected that the conduct of both was to be re- 
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to some to their relief, or revenge” their death. Thoſe exclamations made no in- 


they. continued dumb, until Du Buiſſon replied, that he would enter into no treaty-- 


Fhey bad promiſed to fur- 
prize Fort Detroit, and put it Ws the hands of * Engliſh, to whoſe intereſt 
they had lately come over, Wich this view they lay very nrar the place, and 
itted no opportunity of inſulting the garriſon, which was commanded by an 
officer named Du Builſon. The Kicapous and the Maſcontins, two other ſavage 
nations,” were confederated with them in Phe the ſame Ty which was diſcovered 
to Du Buiſſon by one ne Joſeph, 4 Chriſtian Outagamis. Buiſſon, 'who' had but 
twenty Frenchmen in the fort, informed his Indian dites of his danger ; ; and, as 
ſoon as they returned from the chace, they marched to his relief. They conſiſted 
of the Outaouais, the Hurons, the Sakis, the” Illinois, and ſeveral other tribes, _ 
each of which had a ſtandard. The Outagamis, who had reared a 
flight fort for their beck, Wen for their enemies with the moſt unſnaken in- 
trepidlity; and their brave reſiſtance obligedthe aſſailants, after a-vigorous attack, 
to raiſe two' ſtages, each twenty-five feet high, from which they battered the little 
citadel. © The Outagamis ſoon ſuffered every extreme of hunger and thirſt; but 
ſo gen was their affection for the Engliſh, that they hoiſted red coverſets; by 
way of col | ir plifadoes, « calling out at the ſame time, with all rf ; 
might; that they had no other father but the Engliſhman, who would not fail 


. upon I 


ablc impreſſion upon their Indian enemies; of which Du Buiſſon was ſo 

_ apprenenuye de on erſa on between the befiegers and the be- 
kieged to be broken off, and the artillery to be brought up. 
The Outagamis now dema a pafley, en ſeigg the French'cannon pointed 
ſt them 5 bot this 'Buifſon could not grant, without — _ Indian 
allles, who agrerd to it, in order to draw from the hands of the beſieged, three 
of; their en, who had been made x rs. In c 

tion, Pemouſſa, the chief of the Outagamis, was admitted into ebe aſfembly of 
the confederates, where he preſented the French commander with two captives 
and 4 belk, atid the Indian chiefs with the ſame, and begged for a delay of two 
days, in order to conſult the elders of his nation; on the means of appeaſing their 
father's wrath.” The manner in hieh· he ſpoke, touched the ſavages ſo much that 


h the Outagamis, till they ſent him the three female priſoners. Pemouſſa de- 
celared, that he could ſay nothing on that head, until he had conſulted his nation; 
and, having obtamed a further delay, he returned with a white flag im his hand, 
attended: by the three Women, and requeſted liberty - for - his · people to retire. 
The French commundant referred him to his Indian alles for an anſwer ; and che 
chief of the Illinois gave hin# to-underſtand, that the Outagamis were to expect 

no mercy, unleſs they ſurrendered at diſeretion; but that they might re-enter the 
fort, and place their ſecurity i in their valour. They did ſo; and the fire on both 


being renewed, the Outagamis made ſuch* a vigorous drfente, a8 greatly. 


ſides 
E ited the French, and d the eee of the event, were. on dhe point 
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of returning to Michillimiachinge:”* But Do Buiſſon n 
by preſents :*the war. ſong was renewed'; and the'beſjeged were given torture 
ſtand, that no ſafety was now left them unleſs they accepted of the:profiered 
terms. They petitioned however for farther delay, and were permitted to 


fend a freſh deputation to the emp of the beſiegers; who, notwithſtanding; all 
their entreaties, ſtill inſiſted on their ſurrendering at diſcretion; and it was with 


ſome difficulty that Button prevented his Indian allies from putting the depu- 
ties to death. Being ſuffered to return to the fort, they renewed their defence 
with undiminiſhed vigour-; and, under the favour of a tempeſtuous night, che — Fe 2 
whole garriſon made their eſcape, after enduring for ninetcen er EE al the „ — 
preſſure of famine, a eloſe ſiege by ſuperior numbers. 235 reel 
ln the morning the French and their allies purſued- de asg dad Sinn 
them entrenched on a ſmall tongue of land near the iſland of St. Claire. Hen 
they were again beſieged; and their defence was ſo vigorous for four days,. —_ 4 
Buiſſon was obliged to bring up the heavy artillery, in order to force theis. . 
entrenchments. On the appearance of theſe terrible inſtruments of deſtruction, - 
they ſurrendered at diſcretion: /- All- thoſe; who were found in arms, were ir 
mediately put to death; and the reſt: being divided among the confederate In 
dians, allo ſuffered the ſame fate, ſo that Wi any, eſcaped the general maſſacre. . ie * 
In a word, it was computed that two thouſand of thoſe gallant ſavages were cut ä 
in pieces, for no een than that of having declared themſclves friends to 2 
the Engliſh ;/ and Charlevoix, on account of ghis horrid butchery, accompanied _ 
with ſo many circumſtances of treachery, giyes N character of T 
a good officer, and a man of honour * ! Ee Hg nl 
* 1 being now deliveted from all eht- dangers har: mad: ks = N 
government, employed himſelf in the re. eſtabliſhment of the fur · trade, by new ; 
s: but the ſeries of defeats and e which diſco. : 


Fo D. Wer 


alliances with the ſavage 
loured the latter years of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, made him happy to A. P. 1710. „ 
purchaſe peace by ſacrifices, which made his humiliation evident, and blaſted the ER 
hopes of the French in the New World. As he wiſhed: to conceal theſe facris 5 E 
fices from his people, he made them chiefly beyond ſea. It is eaſy, however, to 
judge, how. much his pride muſt have ſuffered in relinquiſhing to the Engliſh by 
the treaty of Utrecht, ann peer bg and Nova Scotia; three N 
poſſeſſions, which he then enjoyed i in part, and which formed that imm 
menſe tract of country then known by che m agnificent name of New France, © 5 
But in the treaty of Utrecht, though ſo eee POT - 5 „„ 
America, at a time when ſhe had a right to dictate, one capi omitted; „ 


namely, the reſtitution of Cape · Breton, or.at leaſt a prohibition, that the French 5 Ws 
ſhould not fortify it. They were immediately ſenſible of its importance on wb 
turning their views towards the New World:; and as the moderation of queen IH 
Anne, or perhaps the corruption of her miniſters, ad rot only We them er —_— „ 
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tual clouds, which totally intercept. rays of the ſun. 
Though ſevet  fhermen bad long reſorted to Cape B 


this excellent harbour, is its being frozen up from November til May, and ſome- 


ſix leagues in length, 
ſharp pointed rocks, ſeparated: from one another by the waves, — ſome 


Parts, 
vered with a mas or with water. The dampneſs of the ſoil, however, is 
exhaled in fogs without rendering the air unwholeſome. In other reſpects the 
climate is very indifſerene; 
the prodigious quantity of lakes, which cover above half the. iſland, gat 


more than twenty or thirty families had hitherto fixed their abodovhere; T bs F r 
colony, which ſettled in it in 1715 were therefore properly its firſt European in- 
habitants. They changed its name into that of Iſe-Royale, en 2 __ 

Fort Dauphin as their principal ſettlement. 'F plz | 


were well ſheltered from the winds. Foreſts affording * e build and 


acceſs to which was eaſier, and erh was preferred to ſecurity. 


of France, playing upon a level with the- ſurface of rhe: water, -would haye 
ſunk the largeſt ſhips that ſhould: have attempt 
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cf: e Gruated at the entrance of the Gulph of St. ne 3 
the forty -fifth and forry-ſeventh degrees of North latiwode. Newfoundland lies io 
leah 00 the Gre: Golk, and is but ſifteen or ſixteen leagues diſtant from it; 


2 Nova Scotia uo the well, is only ſeparated from the. iſland by a ſtrait, not 
leagues broad. Cape Breton thus ſituated between the 


48 we wo France and thoſe ended to her rival, threatened the poſſeſſions of the 
one, while it protected thoſe of the other. The iſland, which meaſures about thirty a 
and — at its greateſt breadth, is ſurrounded with 


of their tops are viſible. . All its harbours open to the eaſt, verging towards the 
ſouth. On the other parts of the coaſt, — are but a few anchoring places, 
and theſe for ſmall veſſcis in crecks or between iſlets, Except in the mountainous 
the ſurface of the ground has but little ſolidity, being every where co- 


being abr cold and bleak ; owing either to 


frozen the greater part of the year, or to the number of- ores, 


leagues in circumference ; and the ſhips, which might c to t very ſhore, | 


fortify a large city were near at hand; the ground was leſs ba en than in other 
parts, and the fiſhery more Plentiful. This harbour might have been rendered 
ey 34.4 gh gages, v ENCE ed e difficulty of it, made 
Sin The ce their views towards mee the 


The harbour of Loviſburgh, ſitu: an eaſtern coaſt of ind. is at 
eaſt, a league in depth, and near a mile broad in the narroweſt part. The bot- 
tom is good, and the ſoundings are u aſually from fix to ten en, It includes a 
ſmall gulph, very commodious for 'relicting ſhips of all ſizes; and they may 
even winter there with proper precautions. 1 he only inconveni nence attending 


times even till June. The entrance, which is naturally e narrow, was 
nere by Goat Iſland, the cannon of which, while in: the poſſeſſion 


d io force a paſſage; and the 
batteries, one of ers dan the other of twelve e urpounders, erected 
on the two oppoſite ſhores, would have ſupported and eroſſed this formida- 
ble fire. The towu is built on a neck of land, that runs into the ſea, ahd 1s about 
half a league 1 in Circuit, I'd ſtreets are broad and _— and the houſes are. 
"OOF | 
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* builc of wood on a foundation of ſtone to the height vf two yards "© | 
- Wand. Thoſe chat are entirely of ſtone, were conſtrued at the expence 2 
government, and deſtined for the reception of troops. A number of 
wharls: picjoded 4 conſiderable way into the nn and Were extreme 
venient for the loading and unloading of ſhips. W LW 
The fortifications of Louiſpurg were begun in, 4 1720, . ecuted upon 32 
very good plan. The town was walled, and ſupplied with all the works that 
can render a place formidable. A ſpace of about an hundred fathoms only was 
left without ramparts on the ſide next the ſea, which was thought ſuſficientiy 
protected by its ſituation, and a ſimple palliſade; che water being fo ſhallow in this 
place, that it formed a fort of narrow canal, inacceſſible Abe the number of its 
reefs. to ſhipping. of any kind: beſides, the fire; from the fide-baſtions- com- 
pletely ſecured it againſt every attack. The neceſſity of bringing lone from 
Europe, and other materials proper for theſe vaſt works, ſometimes re- 
carded their progreſs, but never made them diſcontinued. More than thirty 
millions of livres were expended upon them; nor was this thought 2 ſum too 
* for the ſupport of the Tiſheries, for ſecuring the communication between: 
rance and Canada, and obtaining a. ſafe retreat to-ſhips, coming in time of war 
7 the Weſt· India ĩſlands. Nature and ſound policy end that the aol 
of the ſouth ſhould be proceed by the ſtrength of the north. 
In 1714, ſome French fiſhermen, who had hitherto reſided in Nee l. 
removed to Cape Breton. It was alſo expected that their number would have 
been increaſed by the French inhabitants of Nova Scotia, who were at liberty by 
the treaty of Utrecht to retire with all their effects, and even to diſpoſe of their 
eſtates. But theſe hopes were diſappointed: the Acadians, as they were called. 
choſe rather to retain their poſſeſſions under the dominion of England, than to 
give chen up for any precarious advantage, which they might derive from — 
to France. The place, which they were expected to fill at Cape 
Breton, was occupied by ſome diſtreſſod adventurers from Europe, who came 
over to that iſland from time to time 3 and the population of the colony gra- 
dually encreaſed to the number of four thouſand. Theſe inhabitants were ſettled 
at Loviſburg, Fort Dauphin, Port Tt oulouſe, Nerica, and on all the coaſts where 
they found a proper beach to dry the cod. They never applied themſelves to 
 agriculcure, the foil being unkt for it. They only, planted. a — 
which they were under the neceſſity of rene wing every year from abroad. The 
poorneſs and ſcarcity of paſtyres alſo; prevented the increaſe of cattle: in a 
_ word, Caps Buren: was chiefly valuable as @ "milita " Ration, and a1 eceptach 
for fiſhermen, - ' | 5: EY 
Though this iſland was entirely covered whh foreſts before the . *Y 
the French, its timber has ſcarce ever been; an object of trade; for although 2 
great quantity of wood was there found fit for firing, and ſome that might be 
applied to-ather uſes, the oak was always ſcarce, one tho ir never yielded much 
reſin. Nor was the fur trade a more conliderable object; for — only 
in e few muſk-rats, . — otterz, 
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De W. of ER were procured from a colony of Mickmick Indians: the reſt came 600 


St. John's, or the neighbouring continent. Greater advantages might poſſibly 
have been derived from the coat-mines, which abound in the iſland. They lic 


a in an horizontal direction; and being no more than ſix or eight feet below the 


ſurface, may be worked at a ſmall expence. But notwithſtanding the prodigi- 


dus demand for this coal from New England, between the years 1745 and 1720, 


theſe mines would probably have been forſaken, had not the ſhips which were 
ſent out to the French Weſt- Indies wanted ballaſt. In one of the mines a fire 
has been kindled, which could never be e fe ang _ do n one 


"wo occafion ſome extraordinary explohor 


The whole induftry of the French habens of Cope Trent: was ; conſtantly 


+ exerted in the cod fiſhery. The leſs wealthy coloniſts employed yearly about two 
hundred boats in this fiſhery,” and the more opulent fifty or ſixty veſſels, from 


thirty to fifty tons burden. The ſmall craft generally kept within four or five 


leagues of the ſhore, and returned at night with their fiſh, which being imme. 


diately cured, was always in the higheſt poſſible degree of perfection. The larger 
fmacks went to 6h farther out at ſea, and kept their cargo uncured for ſeveral 


| days, 1 in conſequence of which the cod became leſs valuable. But this diſadvan- 


tage was compenſated by the opportunity it afforded them of purſuing the fiſh, 
when the want of food compelled them to leave the coaſt of the iſland; and by 


the facility of carrying, during the Weg the ne on their au to "the 


1 Welt India iſlands, or even to Europe. 


- 
of St. John, more happily fituated, has been more friendly to its inhabitants. It 


Beſides the” fiſhermen: ſettled in Cape Breton, others came | als every year 


from France, either to dry their fiſn on the ſtages erected by the inhabi- 
rants, in conſequence - of an agreement with the owners, or upon the beach, 


which was always reſerved for their uſe, The mother country regularly ſent 
them ſeveral ' ſhips annually laden with proviſions, liquors, wearing ap- 

patel, houthold goods, and all things neceſſary for the ſupport of the colony. 
ebe largeſt of theſe ſhips having no further deſtination, returned to Europe 


as ſoon as they had bartered their lading for cod; but thoſe from fifty to an 


„ after having landed their cargo, went a fiſhing themſelves, 


hundred tons k 


and did not return till the ſeaſon was over. Notwithſtanding this trade, which 
was chiefly carried on at Louiſburg, and one no leſs conſiderable, which they 
carried on with the French ſugar iſlands, moſt of the eoloniſts were extremely 


This was occafioned by that dependence, to which their indigence had 
ſubjected them on their firſt arrival; Unable to procure the implements neceſ. 


ſary for the fiſhery, they had been obliged to have recourſe to the ruinous practice 


of borrowing ; and this, W the Rs * 400 Oren, me n 9 8 / 


im a nece ſſitous condition. 


But all the French ee in thoſe nde hive noe been deſtined to urge 
ith fuch inconveniencies from their firſt eſtabliſhment. The neighbouring iſland 


lies further up the Gulph of St. Laurence, is near thirty leagues in length, and / 


9 9 breadth. - Iebends. the form of a creſcent, both ends 


terminating 


rs. 


% 


| erewinating i in A a ſharp point. Though che nent t6 this ifland had erben WiC. CHAP. *. 
paid no regard to it, fill after the peace of Utrecht, When, n 
the 10ſs of Nova Scotia, and her poſleſſions in Newfoundland, turned her attention 
towards all the adjacent ifles, and the government began to enquire What 
_ uſe could be made of ſuch a ſpot. It appeared that the winters there were long, 
the cold extreme, with abundance of ſnow, and a prodigious quantity of inſectsʒ 
but 117 theſe diſadvantages were compenſated by a healthy coaſt; a good ſra- 
„and ſeveral convenient anchoring-places.” The country. was level, en- 
Rebe with fine paſtures, and watered” by an infinite numbe of ſprings wo 
e the ſoil exceedingly diverſified, and fit for the culture of every 5 
The profuſion of game, the moltitudes of wild beaſts „the amazing „„ 
foals of fiſh of all forts, and a greater number of ſavage inhabitants than . 
had been found in any of ehe other i were 5 Spree 0 -oofs * pack 1 
value of that of St. John; 9 PINE en TCL) ee 
The reports, ſpread to this Peep in Phat gave ade a Ee pay 
vhich formed the deſien of clearing that fertile iſland, and eſtabliſning a 
cod · fiſnery there in 1719 ; but unfortunately intereſt, which had brought the ad! 
venturers together, ſet them at variance before they began to execute the plan 
Phich they had projected, and the iſland of St. John was once more forgotten, w _ + 
the French inhabitants of Nova Scotia began to remove thither in 1749. In "m5 
few years they increaſed to the number of three thouſand one hundred and fifty! 
four; and as they were for the moſt part huſbandmen, and particularly accuſ- 
tomed to the breed ng of cattle, the government thought proper to confine them 
to that employ ment. But prohlbitions and monopolies, when they reftrain in- 
duſtry, are equally detrimental' to the labours they permit, and thoſe they pro- 
hibit. Though St. John does not afford a ſufficient extent of ſea coaſt for drying 
the vaſt quantities of cod that come in ſhoals to the iſland, and though the-fiſh : 
is too large to be eaſily dried, it was nevertheleſs incumbent upon a power, whoſe - 
fiſheries were not ſufficient for the conſumption of its own. ſubjeRs; | to en- 
courage this kind of employment. If there were too feu drying-places, for the 
quantity of fiſh- that could be caught, that which is called green cod; and Which 
alone would have been a valuable branch of commerce, might have been pre- 
pared; whereas by confining the inhabitants of St. John to agriculture, ' they 
were deprived « of all reſource in thoſe unfortunate ſeaſons, which happened fre- 
quently i in the iſland, when the crops were devoured by the mom _— _ ocher - 
vermin, or deſtroyed by the rage of the element. 
conſequence cf this diſad vantage, the exchanges which the cody ry 
could and ought to have tranſacted with the colony of St.] ohn, were reduced to 
nothing. Only two or three ſmall veſſels came annually to the iſland from Europe, 
and landed at Port La Joie, where the inhabitants were ſupplied with tber 
wanted, and made their returns to Louiſpurg in wheat, barley, pulſe, oats; 
black cattle, and ſheep. A party of fifty men ſerved rather to retzulate the po- ; 
lice, than to ben Wed and their — ol officer was dependent on 


N N which was itſelf undes che Wand of the 8 gonernor of . 
; 1 * 


* 
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21 misſortunes of Grear'Bricain in Flanc | 
ſacriſſce to peac wt” PHD F162 1640 


to recover it from that ſtate of languor in Which it 


amounted to ninety. one thoùſand, excluſive of the regulaycroops 
bers varied epo to the different exigencies of 
eſtimate inelude ſixteen thouſand Indians, who dwelt int neigt 
Freneh ſettle men or the various tribes diſperſed throughout that immen 
country. None of 'theſe were conſidered as ſubjects,” oeh #6 :onfidera! 
number of them lived im the middle of a great European colony. The 
tribes ſtill preſerved their e ee All men talk of | liberty; but 
ſavage alone, perhaps, can be ſaid to enjoy it. Not only the whole mio! "dic 
every individual is truly free; and the conſciouſneſs of this freedom influences 4 
his thoughts and actions. The Indian would enter the palace of an Af 
monarch with th 
be dazzled with the ſplendor of royalty, nor awed by the ſcrpter of power. 4 
is his own ſpecies, it is mankind, it is his equal, that he loves and refpects: 


4 : 


would hate a maſter, and would have courage to lay the TIO at . oy i 


drag him from the t 1rone, or daſh him from the trophied car. 19 
The French inhabitants of Canada lived'chiefly in three towns: wehe Quebee, 


Trois Rivieres, and Montreal. Quebec, the capital of the colony, is built in the 


figure of an amphitheatre, on a peninſula formed by the river St. Laurence, and 


that of St. Charles, at the diſtance” of an hundred and twenty leagues from 


the ſea, and commands a proſpect over extenſive and fertile fields, which ſerve to 


enrich it, and over a very ſafe road, that will admit upwards of two hundfed 
ſhips. The eity is about three miles in circumference, two thirds of which is Z 


better defended by the water and the rocks, than the remainder by the fortifica 


tions that croſs hs peninſula, though by no means weak. It is divided into an 


upper and lower town : the houſes in both are of ſtone, and tolerably well Built. 


When the late war broke. out, Quebec contained near ten thouſand inhabitants. 


Trois Rivieres, built about ten years later than Peder ſtands thirty leagues 
higher up the river. Though promiſing at firſt, ſt never contained more than 
fifteen Paper inhabitants, while Canada was in the poſſeſſion of Fr rance. 
It takes its name from its ſituation. Three rivers unite their ſtreams about a 


quarter of a mile below the town, and fall into the St. Laurence. Montreal FA 


is ſituated in an iſland formed by this great river, ten leagues long, and al- 
| a four broad, full ſixty leagues above Quebec. A few huts thrown up 
there, as if by chance, in 1640, were improved by degrees to a regular town, 
containing five thouſand inhabitants. It is of an oblong form, and.the houſes 
are well built, The forcifications are pretty ſtrong, conſiſting of a wall, eleven 


redoubts, a: ditch, and Aa Kind of citadel or fort, the batteries of which com- 


mand the ce i the town POW one end 0 the other. Oret the river St. 
8 * Fw IN . . e 


#. : FOR | I 


The ranquilliry which Canada enjoyed b boch Wenn Ir q deter this 5 peribe 5158 end 
ad been ſo long rr pd 

and from an eſtimate, taken in 1753, it appears that the inhabitants. hh 
Fi whe num- : 
d this 
dof the 


ſame indifference as the cottage of a peaſant : he would neither 


17 
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Peter i FOR an a communication with the country tothe weſt | 

of the f er p-o- tha Montreal, like the capital, is divided into an upper and 
- Tower town. In the latter the merchants chicfly reſide, but the principal public 
| | 555 buildings are in the upper town. A prodigious trade, as already ob/crved, is here 
TE: 1 on with enen, ee ot whom come en _ the! deo ors 


rity e ae French en of Canada,'s as clad 5 ja Ya within 7 58 1 
of theſe-three towns, were moſtly diſperſed along the banks of the St. Laurence; 

2 were to be ſeen near the mouth of that river, where the foil is rugged 
oy n The firſt plantations, towards the ſouth were formed at the diſtance 
of fifty leagues, and thoſe towards the north, at the diſtance of wenty below 

Quebec. They were widely ſeparated from each other, and their produce was 
bpt. indifferent. No very fertile fields were to be found, except in the neigh- 

bourhood of the capital, or towards Montreal. There cannot be a more delight- 

ful proſpect than the rich borders of the long and broad canal that facilitates the 
1 intercourſe between thoſe two cities. Detached woods, adding beauty to the lops 

- of the verdant tops, meadows covered with herds and flocks, fields crowned with 

„ ripening corn, ſmall ſtreams of water tumbling down the declivities, churches and 

. caſtles ſeen at intervals through the trees, exhibit a ſucceſſion of the moſt enchant. 

ing views. Theſe would have been ſtill more delightful, if the edit of 1745 had 

been obſerved, which prohibited the coloniſt from dividing his plantations, unleſs 

7 - they were an acre and an half in front, and thirty or forty in depth. Indolent heirs. 

„„ would not in that caſe, have torn in pieces the inheritance of their fathers : they 

* l eule haye been obliged to form new plantations; and vaſt ſpaces of waſte land 

| ould. no longer haye ſeparated rich and cultivated fields. 

Nature herlelf, in the ſettling of Canada, directed the labours of the hvſbandman, 

and taught him that watery and ſandy grounds, as well as thoſe where the pine, 

the fir, and cedar grew ſolitary, were unfavourable to agriculture; but where- 
ever he found a ſoil covered with maple, oak, or beech, he might reaſonably ex- 

1 Pes a rich return for his Jabours, without the trouble of manuring. The plan- 
rations, though not e large or fertile, all afforded a ſufficient ſupply for the 

Wants of their reſpective cultivators. Several of them yielded wheat, and moſt 

g of them produced maize, barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, pulſe, and pot herbs in 

= great plenty, and excellent in their kind. The planters had in general a ſcore or 

tuo of ſheep, whoſe wool was very uſeful to them; ten or twelve milch cows, 
and five or fix onen for the | plough. The cattle were ſmall, but their fleſn was 
excellent; and the common people Led much better than the peaſants i in Old 

France. They had alſo horſes, which were not fine, but very fit for drudgery, 

Fe and able to perform journeys of an amazing length upon the ſnow... | 

5 1 Sauch was the ſituation of eighty · three thouſand French coloniſts, diſpe ſed or 

EE 2 „ collected on the banks of the river St. Laurence. About the head of w river, 

| ad what is called the Upper. Country, there were eight thouſand more, who were 
rather engaged in trade and hunting, than EIN Their firſt ſettlement was 

a 'Cararacouy, « or Fort Frontinac, built in 1671, at the entrance of the Lake 
n in order to * the inroads of the Engliſh and nod F he bay of 


this 


2 


ar lake, whic e Sulf more propriety be. termed an inland les. 
and where hx are iwo as frequent and dreadful as on the ocean icſelf. Be- 
twern the lakes Ontario and Erie, each of which meaſures three hundred leagues 
in citcumference, lies a tract of land fourteen leagues in extent. That territory 
is interſected towards the middle by the famous fall of Ni iagara; which from i its 
height, breadth,” and aſpect, as well as from the quantity and impetuoſity of its 
waters, is juſtly accounted the moſt wonderful cataract in the known world. 1 
was above this grand and awful caſcade, that France had ereQted fortifications, in 
order to prevent the Indians from carrying their furs to the Engliſh ſettlements. 
| Beyond Lake Erie is an extent of land diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Detroit. 
which exceeds all Canada in the mildneſs of the climate, the Beauty and variety 
of the proſſ ects, the fertility of he ſoil, and tlie profuſion of game and fiſh, 
a has Javiſhed all her bleſſings to enrich this delightful ſpor. - But theſe ad- 
n vantages were not the motives that determined the French to ſettle there at the be- 
ginning of the preſent century. They were induced to ſuch a meaſure; by. the 
vicinity of the ſeveral Indian nations, who could ſupply them with vaſt quanti- 
ties of furs. The ſucceſs of this new ſettlement proved fatal to the poſt of 
M ichillimachinac, a n hundred leagues further on, between Lake Mechigan, Lake 
Huron, and Lake Superior, which are all three navigable. The greateſt part of 
the trade which had been carried o on n with che Indians . was nee to the 
Detroit, where it continued. 5 . W 
The manners of the F hel ſettled f in „ were not 5 1 Aalen | 
either to the climate, or their condition. Thoſe who lived in the country, ſpent 
the greater part of the winter in idleneſs, penſiuely ſitting by the fire; and hen the 
return of the ſpring called them out to the indiſpenſable labours of the field, t 
ploughed the grou nd ſuperficially, without manuring it, ſowed it careleſsly, 0 8 
then relapſed into their former indolent courſe of life till the approach of harveſt. 
Even then, as the common people were too proud, or too lazy to work by the day., 
and every family was obliged to gather in its own crops, nothing was to be ſcen 
of that ſprightly joy which enlivens the reaping ſeaſon in Europe. This languor 
and negligence might be owing. to ſeveral cauſes. During the exceſſiye .cold,, 
which, by freezing vp the rivers, prevented all the exertions of induſtry, and pro- 
doch a winter of near eight months, they contracted ſuch a habit of idleneſs, 
that labour appeared inſupportable to them even in the fineſt weather; and this 
indolence was enereaſed by the numerous feſtivals preſcribed by their religion, 
which fattered 4 diſpoſition to which [they w were. of themſelves. but 000 e 


Ov vns, eſpe pecially | 


The inhabitants of the tov hoſe E of the ant ſpent he — 
as well as the ſummer in a perpetual round of diffipation. They were alike in- 
ſenſible to the beauties of nature, and to the pleaſures of imagination: they had. 
no taſte for arts and ſciences, reading, or. inſtruction ; their only, paſſion was 
amuſement, and perſons of all ages and ſexes were ſeized with the rage of 
dancing at Lewy ag T his mode of life naturally N the influence of the 
2 women,, 
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even at liberty to interpret: they were obliged to ſubmit without examination to 
the awful decree. Delays, repreſentations, remonſtrances, were ſo many crimes 


a crime, and the ſtill more formidable power of enforcing a reverence: for his 


WE In Fo Fe r r 


cary diſcipline and political adminiftration, but extended eyen to ciyil juriſdiftion, 
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emotions e which alone anker ther chef merit, and che ineffable 


charm of beauty Lively, gay, coquettiſh, and addicted to-gallantry, they were 
more fond of inſpiring, than alle: of feeling the tender paſſions. + In both 
ſexes there appeared a greater ſhare of devotion than virtue, more religion than 
xrobity, and a higher ſenſe of honour than of real honeſty, - Giddineſs took 
Place of rational entertainment, and ſuperſtition of moraliy ; which will always 
be the caſe where men are taught that oe rare compenſate ig good Works, 
and that crimes may be expiated oO Ie VVV ĩͤ . 
Idleneſs, e and levity would never ate gained ſuch an u wſecnglan. in 
Canada, had the government been careful to turn the attention of the people to 
permanent add uſeful objects. But as all the coloniſts were required to pay an im- 
plicit obedience to a mere military authority, they could have little pleaſure in 
ſerious eontemplation. T hey were unacquainted with the flow: but ſure proceſs 
of law; the will of the chief, or of his delegate; was an oracle which they were not 
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in the eyes of a deſpotic ruler, ho was veſted with a right of puniſhing, or of 
abſolving merely by his word. All favours, penalties, rewards, and puniſh- 
ments depended upon his will —the power of impriſoning without the ſhadow of 


own decrees as ſo many acts of 5 e in reality but che urregplar ſalles 


of a capricious imagination !. _ 
This unlimited power in early times 1 was not 1 Wei in tes of walk; 


The governor decided abſolutely, and without appeal, all differences ariſing be- 
tween” "ike coloniſts ; but fortunately ſuch differences were very rare in a country 
where all things might be faid to be almoſt in common. This dangerous au- 
chority ſubſiſted till 4663, wheg a tribunal was erected in the capital for the de- 
fioitive trial of all cauſes depending throughout the colony and the cuſtom of 
Paris, modified according to local circumſtances, formed the civil code of New 
France: That code was not mutilated or disfigured by a mixture of revenue 
laws. The adminiſtration of the finances in Canada required only a few fines of 
alienation, a ſmall contribution from the inhabitants of Quebec and Montreal, 
towards maintaining the fortifications, and certain duties upon all goods im- 
ported and exported. - Theſe taxes, it muſt be awned, wete too high; yet, in 
1747, the ſeveral foregoing. articles ee into 25 wrnburx no wee than tuo 
hundred and ſixty thouſand livres“. 

The lands, though not taxed by the government, were not Sey rept 
from taxes. At the firſt ſettling of the colony, a great error was committed, 
in granting to officers: and gentlemen adventurers parcels of land from two to 
5 1 a 1 . 855 1 in n becadeh.* 9 a 25 R who 
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| THE HISTORY OF: AMERICA; | Hs mn 
were generally men of modeta or ſimall fortunes,' and-unſkilled-in b 
| unable to manage ſuch vaſt eſtates: they were therefore 1 
of re over their lands to ſoldiers or planters, on condition that they ſhould re- 
ceive a quit· rent and certain ſervices. for evet. This vas introducing into America 
a ſpecies of tenure ſomewhat ſimilar to that of the frudal government, which 
had ſo long been fatal to Europe. The ſuperior ceded: ninety acres to each of 
his vaſſals; who on their part engaged to work in his mill, to pay bim annually” 
one or two ſols per acre, and a huſnel and a half of corn for the whole grant. 
his tax, though but a imall one. maintained a conſiderable number of idle peo- 
ple, at the expence of the only claſs with which a colony ought to be peopled:·— 
and the truly uſeful inhabitants, thoſe engaged in laborious employments, ſound 
the burden of maintaining a lazy nobleſs, encreaſed Lp the e ene 
of the clergy. The tythes were impoſed. in 4667 z and this g 
upon induſtry was teduced ta a twenty- fifth part of the produce of the foil, 8 
| 1 clamours bo pany clonal ow 2008 in an infant 2 
11 | ntenance. rag N 13 „ 1 pn, 
many ents e e ended che eee e ee 
diſabled che n dite of Canada from paying for thoſe manufactures e 
received from the mother country. Of this diſability the French miniſtry were at 
length ſo fully convinced, that, after having obſlinately o 4 > 
of manufactures. in America, they thought it cheir intereſt zo promote theny in 
1736. But ſuch late encouragement had very little effect: the united i 
of the colonies could never produce more than a few coarſe ne 
very bad woollen cloths. Nor were the fiſheries much more attended to than the 
manufactures. The only one that could become an object of exportation, was 
that of the ſeal. This animal has been ranked in the claſs of fiſh, though he is 
not dumb, -is always produced upon land, and lives more on it than in the wa- 
ter. His bead is ſomemhat like that of a. maſtiff. He has four paws, which 
are very ſhort, eſpecially the hinder ones, and ſerve him rather to crawl, than to 
walk upon. They are ſhaped like fins, but the fore · feet have claws. His ſkin 
is hard, and covered with ſhort hair. He is at Grſt white, 8 or 
black as he grows up; and ſometimes he is of all theſe three different colours. 
There are two kinds of ſeals. The larger kind fomerimes weigh two-thouland 5 
pounds, and ſeem to have 2 ſharper ſnout than the other ſpecies. The ſmall. IG 
kind, whoſe ſkin is commonly marbled, are more active, and dexterous in elud- - 
ing the ſnares that are laid for them. The Indians have the art of taming them, 
even ſo far as to make them follow them. They couple upon the rocks, and ĩt is 
chere alſo-that the dame bring forth their young. They commonly: bear two, 
netimes ſuckle them in the water, but more commonly on land. When 
they want to teach their young to ſwim, it is ſaid that they carry them upon 
their back, drop them now and then into the water, then take them up again, 
and proceed in this manner till they are enough to ſwim of themſelves, 
Mott little birds flutter about from ſpray. to ſpray, before they venture to fly. 
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a cecuſtomed to enter into crtcks with the tide; and as ſoon as any place to which 


ſerves its colour longer. The fleſh of the ſeal is gen 


ſpread t 
a dens ume, bar 90 bir dell ber any ſediment. Ie . cle bor burning in 


the ſeal-fiſnery 1 


ſame in fl 


0 heſe ſeveral articles collectively amounted but to two million, ſix hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres, or about an hundred and ſixteen thouſand pounds ſterling a 


. yours! « faln inſufficient- to repay e' commoditiesſent to New France from the 


ſp pecic;.;Theiſmall quantity t 


this. 1 
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carries her yoong on her back, is order to train them to 
fight in the regions of airi: ir is not therefore ſur date Maint i 96g 
upon land, ſhovld-aſehtr harte oner e Rein ch Aer bas 1 1% gat: 
—— — theſe amphibious animals is very ſimple. They ate 


they reſort ĩs diſcovered, it is ſurrounded with nets and ſtakes, a little opening only 
being left for them to get in and out. At high water this paſſage is ſnut up, and 
v hen the tide retires; the ſeals remain on dry ground. It is then only neceſſary to 
Lill them. At other times tlie fiſnermen get into a canoeʒ and follow the. ſeals to 
their lurking places, here they Free the moment they put their heads 
ahoue water to take in air. If only wounded, they ate eaſily caught z bur if 
Killed they inſtantly ſink to the bottom, hende they are brought: up by large dogs, 
trained for the Saures and ho will dive for them-ſeyenror eiglit fathom! under 
water / Thie ſlæin of the ſeal was formerly uſec for muffs, but aſterwards to 
cover trunks, and ſince for houſingsgas well as for ſhoes and boots: When well 
tanned, the grain is not unlike that of Morocco dcather: If not fo fines; it pre- 
nerally allowed to be good eat- 
ing, but it turns to better account when boiled domn to dil For thispurpele: ics 
ſufficient to ſeriit'on the fire in a boiler of any kind, and it is thought endugh to 
fat on 2 large ſquare bo- Ae it melts of itſelf and the oil runs 
ng into à veſſel placed to receive it. his oil leeps clear 
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off through an 0 


lamps, and dreſſing leather 7FTTCTC(Cõͤͤ Bat out: 3474 
Fiue or ſix ſhips were Ae fitted out by the French colony in Canada logo 
in the Gulf of St. Laurence, and about an equab number for the 
2 of the Weſt Indies. From cheſe iſlands it received nine or ten veſſels laden 
rum, molaſſes, coffes and ſugar; and from: France about thirty ſhips; 
— — together might amount to nine thouſand tons In chi ãnterval be. 
tweenthe ty laſt wars, which was the. moſt ſlouriſfing period of the colony, its 
exports did not exteed one million two hundred thouſand hvres in urs, eicht hun. 
qred thouſand in beaver, two hundred and fiſty thouſand in ſeal· dil, about ibe 


ur and polls) and an hundred and fifty thotifand-in wood of all kinds. 


mother. country. The government made up the de ficien eg. 
While the French were in poſſrſſion of Canada, the inhabitants had very little 
at was brought from time: to time hy the ne ſettlets 
did not continue in the country ; the neceſſitous ſtate of the colony notabdncd. it 
ſaon to return to old France. This was a great obſtacle tothe ogreſs of. ce 
and agriculture. The court of Verſailles in 1650 had coined a particular fort of 
many. ior the uſe of all the French ſettlements in-America,.and::ſct a no | 
value upon it, one fourth above the Fᷣurrem coin of the mother country. 

dient as not productire of 7 3 fromũt, at — 
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3 ic was therefore zadged: neceſſary. to ſubſtitute paper - 
currency. ĩnſtrad of coin for the payment of the rroops}carid other expences of 
government. This meaſure ſucceeded till the year 1713, when the en 
that hach betn entered into with the adminiſtrators: of the colony n meer 
fully obſerved; Their bills of exchange drawn upon the; treaſury 
France were not honoured,” and from that time conſequently fell into diſcredit. 
In 1720 they were paid off with the loſs of Gve-eighths;j 1 946d noe 2th. 
Thatzevent orcaſioned the revival of theluſe of ſpeoi in Canadaj but With. no 
n formerly. It laſted only tub ge $369 hams found it 
bleſome; thargeable, und ha: ardous to ſend money coittijrope; 25 did all 

choſsxotoifty — hac any remittances to make: they were therefore unanimous 
in ſoliciting tie te eſtabliſiment of paper -· cufrency. This now Conſiſted of 
cards, on which were ſtamped the arms of France and Navarre, and which were 
ſigned by th&6vcrnor; khr intendantf and the comptroller- They were of Uif- 
ferent values, fo as beſt to anſwer the purpoſe of circulation. The amount of 
the hoe dig nor- weed 4 milnon ef Hores ; bot When that ſum ws found 
inadequate to the demands of the public, the deficiency was made up by orders 
ſigned daty by the intendant. This was the firſt abuſe; and it "was 2 (oþh 
onebbf till greater"conſequence : the number of ſuch orders 
Thelifnogad" "papers cirevlated in the colony, | 
10tth-of October; the liteſt ſeaſon for the failing of Hips 
thenoalb the! paperlcuneney y\wis turned into bills of ech Ger dl es 
France by the „ which wesfuppoſed to havorictived the"value! Bit 
thoſe bills were ſo much multiplied by the year” 4 that the foyal treftit) 
could no longer anſwer ſuch demands, protract the payi 

The war, which. broke out two years bee eerst ant rh. 
che bills, and tkey wert at laſt Prohibited. 5 
prict of all proviſions to ar im te eien and ce ki 18 8 0 
the enormous expences of the wr, "Was" the chief conſumer; he ee 50 
loſs ariſing from the diſcarded paper, and from the dearnels of prov 
r of other articles: Im 1759 the French miniſtry were obliged to flop 
of the Canada bills, which amounted to an alarming number, till cy 
be traced; and their va The * uit; 13 3 ng 2 E e hs F328 8.57 W 
If Canada vas not worthy of tlie irmtmenſe furs 

| og prey wa 


government only was't6 dla -That vaſt region, 
erops, yet no ene ade He ge 


capable of yielding prodigious crops 
what wad barely'ſufficientfor the ſuſtenance of the inhabitants Wer 
derate labour, enough might have been raiſed to ſuß Ppt 
andeven ſome parts of Europe; core aps 
Canada, where the cor is f6whi in May, and gathere 
I huſbandry had been encouraged and aber Ihe number of tame 

would have been encreaſed; in a country where” there is ſuch Pleflty df Paſture! 
grout I and-of acorns; dat the colotilits* miglit have bred à ſufficien cih o 
; 3 — SEas all the French iftarids With beef" and po E= 
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gere us to haue viſtualled the ſhips of the mother · country. Sheep. Which are 
cuſily brad in Canada; would have bern no leſs advantageous to France. It 
their number was not conſidrrable, it was owing to the ewes being left at all ſea- 
lons with the ram; by reaſon af.whlich they generally 8 
when the greater part of the lambs were deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the weather. 
This 1 en 
N ne 


is known to be very fine, and of a good ſtaple, would have ſupplied the manu- 
factures of Old France; infleadof that which is imported from Caſtile and Anda. 


luſia. The nation would have been enriched by this valuable commodity ; and 


TINS OS 


the cob would have nc n variety of. 0 
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177 
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eee for — fla er nf chef, deat 


| the iron-mines. which abound in Canada. The only one that ever attracted the 


rhood of - Trois Rivieres, where the ore 


P0084 French hes ig the neighbou 
as diſcovered. near the ſurface, of the ground. 
eater quantity; and the beſt in Spain is not ſuperior to it in the pliabiliry of 
he metal. A ſmith from Europe in 1739 greatly; improved the working of this 

mine, which hicherto 1 From that time no 
D a0 ry a oe chough ſome excellent ſamples were im- 
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Cn paar given for ereQing docks at Quebec. for building. RES 
anon " 
view but their own private emolument. The timber ſhould have been felled 


«4 


ney che moiſture gives it a looſer texture. Inſtead of con 
ages, they Hoatcd it down in rafts to the place of its deſtination. 

, and left in the water, it gathered a kind of moſs that 
3 and when at laſt landed, inſtead of a or Hin ee it was 


of warz but unf ortunately the buſineſs was truſted to agents, who had nouhing i 


apap thy digher gropods, where the cold air and dry ſoil harden the wood 
whereas it was conſtantly fetched from the marſhes and 


and it is even poſſible, that theſe cattle might have been augmented 10 fork fe. : 


ſhort time would have been covered Ao rad vm — 


3 1 
of 
bs 


There is no mine that yields a 


France would not. be convinced that it mw fit for nme. . pe 


OL js nap of ogy be. mnt ray 90 
wich eaſe down. the river St. Laurence, and the numberleſs 
fireams Tee Pr neglect all theſe adv vantages 

erlooked 14 8 wer Fete e Ateneo, 
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pitch and tar were imported from at a vaſt expence into @ country, which Tn 


with a little induſtry might have ſupplied the kingdom of France with all thoſe ma- 
terials. This bad management brought the wood of — —⏑⏑ 
and effectually ruined the reſources which that colony afforded for the French navy. 


Canada furniſhed the manufactures of the mother- . country with a branch of 


trade that might almoſt be called an excluſive one; namely, che preparation of 


bcaver in all its various forms. This commodity, as we have ſeen, was ſubjected 


to the oppreflive reſtraints of a monopoly. The Canada company could not 
well fail to make an ill uſe of their too extenſive privilege, and actually did fo. 
What beaver they bought from the Indians, they paid for chiefly in Engliſh ſcarlet 
cloths, which thoſe ſavages are very fond of wearing. 
tage perhaps unavoidable, and another aroſe from the ſpirit of monopoly. 


the Indians found by experience that they could get twenty-five or thirty wy 
cent. more for their commodities in rhe Engliſh arne than the French 


traders Choſe to give them, they carried thither all the beaver they could conceal 
from the ſearch of the company's agents. Thus did France by the abuſes of an 
inſtitution, which ſhe was by no means obliged to maintain, deprive herſelf of the 
double advantage of furniſhing materials for her own manuf ctur 
curing 4 market for the produce of others. n 

IIl, however, as the fur- trade was managed, it chiefly e he: attention 
of the French government; and in order to acquire a ſuperiority over the Eng- 
liſh in this trade, the court of Verſailles erected thirty-three forts at differen 


diſtances from each other. The building and viftualling theſe forts diverted the 


_ Canadians from the only labours that ought to have engaged their attention, at 
the ſame time that they expoſed them to new and unneceflary dangers.” The In- 
dians could not fee without uneaſineſs the formation of fo many ſettlements that 
ſeemed to threaten their liberty; and, as their ſuſpicions induced them to take up 
arms, the colony was ſeldom free from war. Neceflity made all the Freneh Cana- 
dians ſoldiers. Their manly and military education rendered them hardy from 


hbours of a ions for ſuch men; and the court, which is 


ruſtic employments, by beſtowing all its favours and honours upon n military 
actions. The diſtinction chiefly laviſhed was that of nobility, which was at- 
tended with the moſt fatal conſequences. It not only plunged the Canadians in 
idleneſs, but alfo inſpired them with an unconquerable paſſion for every thing 


improvement of the lands were laid out in uſeleſs ornament, and 121 Foyer 
vas concealed under the erappings of a deſtructive luxury. 

Such was the ſtate of Canada in 1747, when La Galiſſoniere was appointed 
governor of the colony; a man of very extenſive knowledge, active, reſolute, am- 
bitious, and enterpriſing. He beheld with concern the Engliſh of Nova Scotia ex- 
a their claims as far as the ſouth ſide of the river St. ds and asthe 


This was one CE, : 
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their youth, and fearleſs of danger. The ſedentary arts of peace, and the patient 
unacquainted with the ſweets of rural life, turned the Canadiaris fill more againſt 


that was gay and ſplendid.” The profits that ought to have been reſerved for the 
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iner had never deln diſtinctiy fixed, he determined to con. 
e them to the peninſula originally known by the name of PAcadie. He alſo 
iggeſted the ſcheme of uniting the two colonies of Canada and Lovifiana, and of 

P making the Apalachian mountains the limits of the Engliſh ſettlements i in that 
quarter. His ſueceſſor who was appointed while he was preparing the means of 
accompliſhing this vaſt deſign, entered warmly into his views. Numberleſs 
forts were immediately erected on all ſides, in order to ſupport the ſyſtem which 
the court had adopted; and at this period began thoſe hoſtilities between the 
French and Engliſh in North America, which were rather for a time counte- 
-nanced, than openly avowed by the reſpective mother- countries. This clan. 
deſtine mode of carrying on war was perfectly agreeable to the court of Ver. 
ſailles, as it afforded France an opportunity of recovering by degrees, and with- 
out expoſing her weakneſs, what ſhe had loſt by treaties. But before we enter 
on the hiſtory of that war, it will be proper to trace its more remote cauſes. 
As early as the year 1776, Spotſwood, then governor of Virginia, a man 
* ſenſe and ſpirit, finding that the Outouais were extremely well affected to- 
wards the Engliſn government, propoſed to purchaſe ſome of their lands upon 
the river Ohio, which waters one of the fineſt countries in the world, and to 
erect a company for opening a trade with the ſavages to the ſouthward, weſt 
ward, and northward of that river. This ſcheme was equally rational and 
Lare but as it claſhed with the grand projects which France had formed 
upon the Miſſiſippi, and as the court of London had then reaſons for keeping 
well with that of Verſailles, the deſign was not only laid aſide, but the French 
were encouraged to build the fort of Crown Point upon the territory of New 
Xork. wood's ſcheme was, however, revived ſoon after the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle; but unfortunately. no care was taken to conciliate the affections of 
the natives, on whoſe friendſhip the ſucceſs of it entirely depended. On the 
. contrary, certain merchants of London, trading to Virginia and Maryland, hav- 
ing agreed with government to ſettle the banks of the Ohio, provided they were 
ſecured in an excluſive trade with the Indians, employed a ſurveyor to take plans 
of the country as far as the falls of that river, without once conſulting its ori- 
ginal inhabitants. The neighbouring Indians, though naturally pacific, were 
alarmed at ſuch a proceeding; and their jealouſy was inflamed by the French, 
who painted the conduct of the Engliſh. in the darkeſt colours, Even our 
| Indian traders of Virginia and -PenſyIvania perceiving their gainful trade with the 
| ſavages ready to be ſwallowed up by an excluſive company, co-operated with. 
the French in obſtructing i its views; ſo that the adventurers not only loſt conſi- 
dlerable ſums, but all incereſt 1 in =o moſt beauriful and fertile cane in - 
Ailiecee. W 
In the meantime the F l in 1 of Mars Se Ag views, bad 
erected a line of forts along the Ohio, the moſt conſiderable: of which was Du 
Queſne; and occaſional: ſtockades were eſtabliſhed from Canada to New Or- 
Jeans, and the mouth of the Miſſiſippi. Nor was Great Britain inattentive to 
ber intereſts. The town of en en as we have alteady Tens Was n 0 
He rot 6 . 2 5 ortified | 
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fonified' at a prodigious expence, in order to ſecure our poſſeſſions in Nova 
"Scotia; and ſettlers were invited by the greateſt encouragenients'to people a pro- 
vince ſo neceſſary for the defence of our northern colonies. The French be- 
held with peculiar jealouſy this riſing ſettlement; and inſtigated firſt the Indians, 
and afterwards their countrymen ſettled in Nova Scotia, commonly known by 
the name of the French Neutrals, to riſe in open rebellion againſt the Britiſh go- A. D. 1250. 
vernment. Hoſtilities were at the ſame time commenced on the banks of the | 
Ohio, where the French ſuprized Loggeſtown, a poſt eſtabliſhed' by the people of 
Virginia for the convenience of trade, and plundered its warehouſes of ſkins 
and goods to the amount of twenty thouſand pounds, under pretence that it was 
within the government of Canada. Not farisfied with their booty, they mur- 
dered all the Englith traders On ache rep fortunately —_— to n the 
melancholy newvs. ; | tated 

© The certainty of theſe and many RR? hoſtilities arriving in Eight, angels 
were ſent to the governors of our colonies to drive the French from the Ohio; and 
every where to oppoſe force by force. But experience ſoon taught the Britiſh” 

* miniſtry the great ſuperiority of their enemies, ariſing from the conſtitution of the 
two governments in North America. That of Canada or New France, in whoſe 
Juriſdiction! was alſo comprehended Louiſiana, being moved by one ſpring, was 
capable of more vigorous efforts than the powerful but ſeparate governments be- 
longing to the crown of Great Britain, whoſe intereſts were often contradictory. 
This evil had been long complained of; and it had evidently rendered our na- 
_ turally ſuperior ſtrength on that continent ineffectual even for our on preſerva- 
tion. In order to remedy fo palpable a defect, two meaſures ſeemed neceſſary; 
namely, a political confederacy among all the nin b pry eee and an * 

- ance with the moſt conſiderable · Indian nations. ae 

As a firſt ſtep towards ſuch a confederacy, hs governor of New Lok, at- 
tended by deputies from the other colonies, gave a mecting to the Iroquois, or 
as they are now commonly called, the Indians of the Six Nations, at Albany; 
but only a few of their chiefs attended, and it was even evident that thoſe were 
greatly cooled in their affection towards the Engliſh. This change was owing to. 
the powerful, but ſecret practiees of the French; who had lately employed: 
every means to corrupt the ſavages, at the ſame time that they had ſent immenſe 
ſupplies of arms and ammunition to Canada. In order to counter work them in 
their negociations with the natives, the Britiſh colonies had voted conſiderable 
preſents to the indians in their neighbourhood, though with little effect. The 
Iroquois could be brought to no other declaration, except that they were willing 
to renew their old treaties, and to join the Engliſh in driving the F Feng. from. 
ne poſts which they had uſurped upon their lands. 

Encouraged even by this ſlight aſſurance, the governors of Ven Fats New 
York came to a reſolution ta diſpatch major Waſhington, a provincial officer of 
ſome reputation, with a party of four hundred men to maintain the Britiſh, poſts. 
upon the Ohio. - Waſhington accordingly. encamped on what are called. the 
e eee where he threw up ſome wits, and erelied a kind of temporary 


forty, 
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 ceive. a reinforcement. from New- Tork. In; the mean time de Villier, the 
hel: ſent one Jamonville with a ſmall party to 
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being able to defend himſelf in thar Gruation iill he ſhould re- 


| ſummon the Engliſh to abandon their poft, which he pretended was. built on the 


4erritorics of France. But ſo little regard was paid to the intimation, that Waſh- 


ington and his party fell upon the detachment, as the French pretend, without 
the leaſt provocation, and either flew or took the whole 


fieged Waſhington in his poſt; but he defended himſelf with ſo much intrepidity, 


him and his party 


Creek, and the French back men but ſcarce was the capitulation 


prevented from diſſolving it, to which they — inclined, de Villier | 


— good-will, which deceived neither party; yet the mar- 


ſeſſions of his ſovereign, v6 Wop —— —_ a a powerful 


and boch nations were now ſenſible that a rupture able | 
| continued to. ſend reinforcements of men, 2 — of money to Quebec, | 


of more than Gallic integrity, appears to have been c 


ſigned, when a body of French and Indians 


very patient ly nn the n in their Rs and. even: . 


their baggage. 
nce of theſe. events ſoon reached the courts of France and | England, 


for the proſecution of her ambitious pre 


ds, and orders were ſent by Great 


” + Britain. to che governors of her ſeveral colonies to arm the militia, and to uſe 


their utmoſt. endeavours. to. repel the incurſions of the enemy. 
to cut with the ſword. che gordian knot of a long and ne 


irepoix, the French ambaſſador at the cot 


—— — — 


deavoured to prevent « war berween — fy eckatiogthar do hods. 
ended by France, Confounded, however, by the proofs produced 
10 the contrary by the Britiſh miniſtry, and hlled with ſhame and indignation, 


he repaired ee and upbraided che French unn made 
on with freſh aſſurances of his pacific inten 
btained an audience to communicate the pro- 


— er 
Rouſed by chis information, abe Britiſh g 


moſt expeditious methods of equipping a ſquadron ; ſo towards the end of 
_ 1755, admiral Boſcawen ſailed with eleven 


ſmips of the line, and one 
ble eee or in order to watch 


. 


priſoners. Enraged at 
this retaliation, de Villier advanced with a body of cight hundred men, and be- | 


9 the inequality of numbers, the French c commandant offered 
a very honourable capitulation. Washington Accepted tie 
terms, which ſti 1 eee, e mee Ville 


3 * 


France 


JJV ene en Re EO 


rfec . — 1 before | 
fiſted 
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quantity of mi 


under the command of Ambois de la Mothe, came to the ſame latitude, in its paſ- 
ſage to Canada. But the thick fogs which prevail upon thoſe coaſts, eſpecially 


that part of the French fleet made its way unperceived up the river St. Laurence, 
whilſt another part of it eſcaped 


Lys, the one of ſixty- four, and the other of fifty four guns, were taken after a 


Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by the captains Howe and Andrews, 


that the government was determined to keep no meaſures with the French, but 
to repel with ſpirit their encroachments upon the Engliſh poſſeſſions in America. 


Bay had paſſed an act prohibiting all intercourſe with the French at Louiſbur 
and early in the ſpring they raiſed a body of troops which they ſent to the a 
ance of Mr. Laurence, governor of Nova Scotia, in order to enable him to 
complete the execution of a plan which he had formed of driving the French 


ſeen this attempt, and had made preparations, though ineffeQually, at Beau- ſejour, 
to reſiſt it. That fort was reduced after four days bombardment, by a detach- 


bourg, on condition of not bearing arms in America during the ſpace of ſix 
months; and three hundred Acadians, or French Neutrals, alſo found in the 
place, were pardoned on a ſu n of their 2 been forced to bear arms 
againſt Great Britain. | 

After putting a garriſon into Beru Sour the name of which he cent”. 
to that of Cumberland, colonel Monkton reduced another French fort upon 
the river Gaſpereau, which runs into Bay Verte. Here he found a large quantity 
of proviſions and ſtores of all kinds, this being the chief magazine for . 


In conſequence of theſe advantages, fifteen thouſand of the Acadians were dif. 


armed; and captain Rous, whe had been appointed to facilitate the operations 


river. There he found a French fort newly erected, which he was preparing 
to attack, when the garriſon ſaved him the ere reducing it by burſting 


their cannon, ä up their magazine, and 3 the . as far as 


bed of twenty five ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and As”: 21 a C x 
tary ſtores, and four thouſand regular troops, under the com- XR. 
mand of baron Dieſkau, admiral Holborn was detached with a reinforcement of 
fix ſhips to join Boſcawen. The Engliſh fleet directed its courſe to the banks of 
Newfoundland, and a few days after its arrival there, the French fleet from Breſt, 
in the ſpring ſeaſon, prevented the two armaments from ſeeing each other; ſo 


through the Straits of Belleiſſe, and alſo reached 
the place of its deſtination. Two F rench ſhips, however, the Alcide and the 


ſmart engagement by the Dunkirk and the Defiance, two ſixty gun ſhips of the 


Though the taking of theſe ſhips, from which the commencement of the die = 
may properly be dated, fell greatly ſhort of the expectations formed from the ex- 
pedition, it ſerved nevertheleſs to animate the nation, which now plainly ſaw 


Nor were the Americans wanting to themſelves. The aſſembly of ref . 


from the poſts which they had uſurped in that province. The French had fore 


ment of regulars and provincials under lieutenant- colonel Monkton : the 
garriſon, conſiſting of about an hundred and fifty regulars, was ſent to Louiſ-' 


the French Indians and Acadians with arms, ammunition, and other neceſſaries. 


by ea; failed with three twenty gun ſhips and a ſloop to examine St. John's ; 


49. - | 5 C 4; how” 
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BOOK IV. cheir haſty retreat would permit. In all this expedition, which effectually ** 

9 8 28 che tranquillity of Nova Scotia, the he bad HY eee . and 

„ about an equal number wounded. . 
i Ro Britiſh arms were leſs ſuccelsful i in her, quarters. "While the bo Eng- 0 

land forces were employed i in reducing the French in Nova Scotia, preparations 

had been made in Virginia for attacking them on the Ohio. The conduct of this 

expedition was committed to reg Braddock, who ſailed from Corke in 

1 Ireland with two regiments of foot, and landed in America before the end of 

3 February. Braddock himſelf, as well as the nation, was ſenſible that the ſucceſs 

of his operations depended chiefly on his being able to take the field early in the 

ſpring; but when he arrived in Virginia, he found that the contractors with the 

government had neither provided a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for his troops, 

nor a competent number of Carriages for the army with which he expected to be- 

gin his march. The general, who was naturally haughty, poſitive, and pus gy L 

of acceſs, qualities ill ſuited to the temper of the people among whom he was to 

command, ſeems to have been rendered deſperate by this diſappointment and 

he took little care to conceal his reſentment againſt the provincials, whom he 

likewiſe held in contempt, becauſe they could not go through their military exer- 

ciſe with the ſame dexterity and regularity as a regiment of guards in Hyde. Park, 

the ſcene to which his experience in the art of war had hitherto been chiefly con- 

fined. Alas ! he little knew the difference between the punctilios of a review. 

and an American expedition through woods, wilds, and moraſſes. 

Being at laſt ſupplied with as, and carriages, by ſome private gentlemen: 

of Penſylvania, Braddock ſet out on his march, and paſſed the Apalachian moun- 

rains at the head of two thouſand two hundred men. This was à conſiderable 

force; but the generaPs conceit in his own abilities made him diſdain to aſk the- 

opinion of any one under his command; and the Indians, who would have been his; 

beſt guides, as well as ſafeſt guards, againſt the danger of a ſurpriae, were ſo much 

Fo diſguſted with his imperious behaviour, that moſt of them forſook his ſtandards. 

5 Th before he reached the Meadows, where Waſhington had capitulated the year be- 

f fore. There he was informed that the French at fort Du Queſne, which was his 

firſt object, expected a reinforcement of five hundred regular troops. On this ad- 

vice, that he might march with the greater diſpatch, he left his baggage, with about 

eight hundred men, under the command of colonel Dunbar, with orders to follow 

him as expeditioully as the nature of the ſervice would permit; and with the main 

body of the army, twelve pieces of cannon, and the neceſſary ammunition and pro- 

viſions, he advanced towards fort Du Queſne with ſuch expedition, that he ſel- 

dom took care to reconnoitre the woods and thickets. through which he was 

to paſs. On the cighth of July he encamped within ten miles of that place; 

and though colonel Dumbar was near forty miles behind him, and though Sir 

Peter Halket, a brave, but prudent officer, cntreated the general to proceed with 

2 - caution, and intimated, that it was not even then too late to employ ſuch friendly 

= Indians as remained in reconnoitring the woods and defiles, he rejected the advice 

-M Za with diſdain, as ſavouring of puſillanimity, and boldly Satie his march the 

E | 2 . next” 
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. Bext Gay, ele much as endeave during to get any intelligence of the be. 
ade gende, pf the ene ye: da tj, e en . 
While Braddock —— head of his little army with this Careleſs 
confidence, altogether ĩnexcuſable in a comm nderin chief, he fell into an en 
of French and Indians, fo artfully planted that they could do execution without 
being themſelves expoſed to any danger. About noon à general fire began upon 
the front and left flank of the Engliſh army, which was' by'this time in the middle 
of the defile, where the ambuſh' had been laid with fo much caution, thatinot'a 
man of the enemy was to be ſeen, while they could take an unerring alt om 
behind the trees and buſhes.” The Engliſh van-guard fell imchediately back. 
upon the centre; and the whole army being ſeized with a panick from the unuſual. 
appearance. and horrid cries of the ſavages, the terror and confuſion, eſpecially 
of the regulars, became inſtantly general, and a total 'rout enſued. Braddock 
himſelf was only left ſurrounded by his officers and a few brave men who en- 
2 in vain to ſtop the fight, « or to engage an enemy whom they could not 
His' intrepidity and im prudence were alike conſpicuous on this occaſion... 
. of attempting a retreat, or bringing up his cannon to ſcour the woods. 
and buſhes with grape. ſhot, he obſtinately continued upon the field, and 8 
, orders to the gallant Oiicers and ſoldiers 1 who remained about him, to form in = 


3 


. 1 ſevined Brin to encreaſe with the Fer alder * Boe Tag 1 
thor under him, was mortally wounded in the breaſt by a muſket· bullet. Sir Peter „ 
Halket, and ſeveral other officers of diffin&ion, with about ſeyen hundred i 

vate men alſo were ſlain, 

It is remarkable that the Virginians, and other 9 troops, who were in - 0 
this action, and whom Braddock, by way of contempt, had placed in the reat, | 
far from being affected with the eme that had diſordered the regulars, offered e 
to advance againſt the enemy, till the others could form and bring up the artil- = 
lery; but the terror of the latter was ſo great, chat they never ſtopped their n : 9 

till they met the rear-divifion, which was advancing under colonel Dunbar, All | . 

the artillery, baggage, ammunition, and papers of the principal diviſion unden 
Braddock fell into the hands of the ene my, together with his own cabinet, ang all. 
his letters and inſtructions, of which the French court afterwards made great uſe Bt 

in their printed memorials and manifeſtoes. Though no enemy purſued, the 7 
whole army retreated to Fort Cumberland near Will's Creek, in the back coun- „ 
try of Virginia. There it was expected that the ſhattered remains of the army „„ 
would have continued during the reſt of the ſummer ; 3 but general Shirley, on- Eh 
whom the chief command had devolved, in conſequence of the death of Brad 

dock, ordered all the troops fit for ſervice to'march to Albany, in the province 

of New York, by which means Virginia, Maryland, and Penſy lvania were left, „ 
during the remainder of the year, expoſed to the barbarous incurſions of the. 
French and their ſcalping Indians.. 
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| Thele, colonies were able to have d eſfectually for their own defence; 
kad they been unanimous i heir conc bur che uſual. diſputes: between their 
northern colonies were more un nimous, and more active in their-preparatio! 
war. New. York and New Jerſey following the example of New England, pro- 
hibired all intercourſe with the French ſettlements in North America, at the = 


ume that their aſſemblies voted: very conſiderable ſupplies; and two expeditions, | 
inſt the French fort at Crown Point, and the other againſt that at Niagara, 


were. unanimouſly. reſolyed upon. The former of theſe expeditions was com- 


mitted to the care of Sir William Johnſon, a native of Ireland, who had long re. 


bitants, but alſo by the 


— into diſorder, and have e an eaſy victory. | 


ſided upon the Mohawk river, in the weſtern. 


and whoſe affections he had 
dition againſt Niagara was conducted by Shirley in perſon. 


 . Albany was appointed as the rendezyous for both theſe 5 and moſt 
of the | troops arrived there before the end of June; but by reaſon of the delay of 
the artillery, proviſions, and other neceſſaries for the attempt upon Crown Point, 


general Johnſon could not ſet out before the end of Auguſt, when he began his 


march at the head of an army of between five and fix thouſand men, beſides In- 
dians. After advancing a conſiderable way, he choſe a ſtrong camp, defended 
on its flanks by ſwamps, in its rear by lake George, and in its front by a breaſt- 
work of trees, cut down for the purpoſe. Here he determined to wait for his 
batteaux, in order to proceed to Ticonderoga, a ſtrong paſs at the other end of 
the lake, which when taken would open his way to Crown Point, from which it 


is only diſtant about fifteen miles. While in this ſituation he was informed by 


his Indian ſcouts that a conſiderable number of the enemy were on their march 
from T iconderoga towards the fortified encampment, ſince known by the name of 
Fort Edward, in which four or. five hundred of the New Hampſhire and New . 
York Militia had been left as a garriſon, On this intelligence, and ſome further 


advices, a council of war was called, in which it was unadviſedly reſolved to de- 


tach a thouſand men, accompanied with a party of Indians, in order to intercept . 
the Babe u y, on a ſuppoſition of their retreat, although their number was not known. 


that detachment, which was commanded by colonel Williams, had been 


gone two hours, a cloſe firing was heard in the camp, ſeemingly at three or 


four miles diſtance; and as it approached nearer and nearer, the general rightly 


_ Judged that the detachment was overpowered, and retreating towards the main 


body. This conjecture was ſoon confirmed by ſome fugitives, and immediately 


after by whole companies, who arrived at the camp in the utmoſt terror and con- 


fuſion. The enemy next appeared, marching in regular order up to the very 


centre of the entrenchment, where the conſternation was ſo great, that if they had | 


ioftantly attacked the breaſt-work, they might probably haye thrown the whole 


ed. every falutary. plan that was propoſed· 


parts of New York, where he had 
l a conſiderable eſtate, and was univerſally beloved not only by the inha- 
neighbouring Indians, whoſe language he had learned, 
ba yok — his humanity and affability, The: pe- | 


An 


— 


rate works wheres — plied 
dra hi fr while the Canadians and —— che flanks of the 


army, flieg into the woods, and deer. es, 1 

Baron Dicſkay, at command French bei A 

£4 515 on the yoga: the . on res lefe of ris i mater , and'obſtinacly = ; 

ſevered. in his purpoſe of forcing-a paſſage from e ul four i 5 
e e ame; feeble, wan; Sad ters 


"rout of heir y ly Genes 
tree. F hat plans died few days after of the eee er A bad ann N TL 
in the engagement, which though deciſive in fayour of the Engliſh; was followed 1 | 
by no extraordinary 19 ENCES, as r Williagr I eee purſue 
his victory, and 1t was thought too late in the fealor 
_Crown Poin Ku i e noe ee eee ee e e 
Me muſt now return ta general Shirley's Kn againſt Niagara, Shove. 
= ferring of ſo important a command upon this gentleman, who is ſaid to have be 
bred to the Jaw, and who had never exhibited. any.ſtriking ſpecimens of his abili- 
ties either in a civil or military capacity, created much ſpeculation} and damped 
the ſpirit of the troops. The public appre henſions were but tog well Juſtißec by  _ =" 
the event, . . The. ſuccels gf thi expedition, like that of al athers- in North — 
America, depended chiefiy on the army's. taking the field early in the ſpring. 1 
Sbirley's march to Niagara was by Oſwego, whole importance we have already 


had 1 5 to mebtion, and which lies almoſt three hundred miles due 2 
| ty O an 


from Albany. .T hat long am dangerous march encreaſed the nece 
early campaign; but colonel Schuy lers Ney Jerſey, regiment did not take the 
field till the ginning of July, and when Shirley's and Pepperel's regiments, 
with the allied Indians were preparing to follow them, the melancholy news of 
Braddock's defeat arrived at Albany. The influence of this iptelligence on the +0 

ſpirits of the troops is altogether inconceivable: : a general ee eng eee he 
whole; terror communicated itſelf from rank to rank, and great numbers de- /o 
ſerted; ſo that when. Shirley arrived at Oſwego, he had ſcarcely the appearance 
of an army, in place of a force ſufficient not only co ſecure the Britiſh ſetilemens 
in thoſe parts, but to undertake. the reduction of Niagara. As 4 farther diſ- FF 

couragement, the bateau men refuſed to proceed, without hom it was im- „„ 


poſſible to convey: the neceſſary proton. Ws the troops; an 
th whoſe affiſtance e eps aid great ſtreſz, wer ns a ar from ning him, thar 
. 185 haz ße 11214 2011 %% 57 
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- 4 .. vilin racks, — 
ons, ou on the eat Hide of dle rive Ononfiago, ſour hundred and fifty yards 

| 3 Oſwego, Diel en e ede Int foFort, and che other four 
> things being lettlet!, e oberied 4nitked out; 1 than 
Lake gong ele. pere eee 1h under his command, ſet 


4 ee eee teavipg colonel Mercer at Oſ- 
me _ vgs cs yr advice hat. en 


ons * e were tome from che menforck ako 155 the minifiry. They 
| ente ef e miſtakes that had been commmtted in the ſervice; and as it 


appear n private diſeontenes lurled in the minds of the chief Pro- 
Wicke, 'a refolucion was taken'to-throwthe weight of the war upon the mother. 
Orders were accordingly Mued for raiſing in North America four bat- 
mne of 'regulars, conſiſting of a thouſand men each. General Shirley was 
miſſed from his military command, in which he was ſucceetled by ge Prin 
rerombie, and the chief command over all the forces in North America was 
tonferred on the earl ef Loudon. Beſides this command, his lordſhip was made 
governor uf Virginia, and eolonel of the royal American regiment, cotp poſed of 
f "ie four-batalions already mentioned, which were to be diſciplined by officers of 
26x) In this high charatter bis W fot gnaer for North America 
-uardpthe ler end of May. ah 


mother-coun ty determined to ſupport 

"i effectually zbad breught formidable foree into the field; and general Aber- 
:6rombie;; ho arrived at Albany on the-;th of June, too upon him the command 
of the forces there aſſembled. They confiſted of two regiments that had ſerved 
under graddock, two batralions raiſed in America, two regiments which he had car- 
tried with him from England, four independent companies belonging to New Vork, 
tte New Jerſey regiment, a eonſiderabſe boch of troops raiſed hy the New Eng- 
and provinces, and four companies le vied in North Carblina, The other colonies 

_ towards the ſouth, namely Penſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia had ſuffered, and 
were ſtill ſo much expoſed to the ravages of the French and Indians, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty that they could defend themſelves ; and the * 
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. e e aac CHAP. „ 
e e it inconſiſtent eee ee e te 1 5 is 


dent for the general enterpriſe. The plan of that underta 3x 
 campaig „ vs 60 reduce Niagara, ſituated berween-the-likes Ontario and | 
Enes zn erer <0 eut off ehe communication between Canada and Louiſiana, and 
Feen the French from ſupporting-their new poſts upon the Ohio ; xo-reduce —© 
Neonderoga and Crown Point, that the - frontier of New York might be de- oe. 
tivevod Henn ehe danger of an invaſion, and Great Britain acquire mmand 8 
f Lake Champlain, over which forces might be tranſported in any Future at- 
_ empt; to beliege Fort Du Queſne, and to detach en AYRES _ 
Quenebec, to alarm the capital of Canada itſelf. | 
his: plan of operations was promiſing, and by u . xraQticable 
ich the troops that were in readineſs; but as general Abercrombie paſtponed the 
execution of any -emerprize till the eee of lord Loudon, high: 
proved too late in the year. to effect. any thing of Or ence, another campaign 
as Joſt by Great Britain through neglect and mme while time was 
afforded the enemy not only to take their precautions at leiſure: againſt any 28 
1 attack, but to proceed unmoleſted in diſtreſſing the Engliſh-dettlemen 
They reduced a ſmall poſt, and maſſacred . party of twenty - ive men ho 
defontled it, in the country of the Sjx Nations; and ſoan after this barbarigy | 
they formed an ambuſcade amongthe-woods and thickets on thenantyfideof che 
-river-Onondago, in order to cut off a convoy. of prouiſions an „ 
for the garriſon of Oſwego. The convoy bad fortunately paſſed, heforeheir „ 
anivalz but they reſolved to wait the return of the detachmeng. which wascam- — 1 
ananded>by- colonel Bradſtreet. Their deſign, homever, Mas Piavente by he 35 
cuigilance and valour of that officer. He expected ſuch, an attempt, and had taken 7, 
-his : meaſures accordingly. Having formed his hateaux into three Gvifons, 
in which order they were ſtemming the ſtream of the Onondago, he was ſalutec 
auh the Indian war-whoop, and · a general diſcharge of muſk rem the, north 
ſhore. Ie immediately ordered dis men to land on the oppoſite hank, ;and- - 
wol poſſeſſon of a mall illand, where: he was ſuddenly attacked by a party 
of the enemy, who: had mne that purpoſe. This party he ſoon 
repulſed; and tuo others, who che rer higber vp, were alla defeated 
ich. great ſlaughter. — — French detachment, amounting o 
ſeren hundred men, would certainly have been ſtroyed. had not a heavy rain 
(prevented. eolonel Rradſtreet from following bis blow, by ſwelling, the rjvulets co 
fuch a degree as made it impracticable to purſue the enemy. Of this there is 
de more certainty, as he Mas joined the ſame. evening, by captain Pattin, wich a. 
party of grenadiers, in his march to Oſwego, andi as reinforced eee 
wo hundred - men, -detachec bene. eee of .that fort. - 


Weener whith ke bad received from his priſoners 3 · in ; nating..t at a a 
EDGAR: MN i dee ntatio,. 
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OW W. ontillery- and al ather a for the reduRtion: of Oſwego: 9 thoincich. 
" N 5 Souriag forts. The garriſon of theſe forts now amounted to fourteen hundred 
* ſoldiers, beſides three hundred ſailors and workmen;; but theſe not being thought 
ſufficient, Pug: general: Web was ordered to march with a regiment to their 
5 aſſiſtence. His e the carl of Loudon arrived at 
F Albany; 73 nee. N was productive of new reſolutions and new de- 
175 | lays.' The province of New Yerk; 2 the northern governments, though they 
did not abſolutely oppoſe the relief of Oſwego, were peculiarly clamorous for 
the reduction of Crown Point, and the ſeevriey'of their own frontiers, which 
| they apprehended to be connected with this conqueſt, / They inſiſted that ſome 
regiments. of regulars ſhould join general Winſlow, who was ready to march 
-againſt that fort, at the head of ſeven thouſand Provincials; and they further 
ſtipulated, that a body of reſerve ſhould be left at Albany, in es to cover 
New York, leſt. Winſlow: ſhould: be defeated, or fail in his attempt. 1 
In conſequence of theie various obſtructions, general Webb did abi his | 
. — from Albany for the relief of Oſwego before the middle of Auguſt. 
5 Meanwhile the marquis de Vaudrueil had beer a appointed to the government of 
ö | -Canada,and the marquis de Montcalm had ſucceeded Dieſſcau in the command of 
the ti troops, as Major. general under Vaudrueil. Montcalm, who poſſeſſed 0 
military genius, was entruſted with the conduct of the enterpriſe againſt C D. 
Fot this e u be was furniſhed with a body of thirteen hundred EIS 
even ed Canadians, and a conſiderable but uncertain. number of In- 


ug 


_ dian auxiliaries: , The particulars ot the ſiege are too unintereſting to merit a 
cireumſtantial detail: it will, therefore, be ſufficient to obſerve, that the out- 
forts being taken, and colonel Mercer killed, the garriſon of Oſwego ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war; that general Webb received intelligence of this 
cevent in ſufficient time to retreat without diſturbance, and that the earl of Lou- 

cdldon found the ſeaſon too far advanced to undertake any expeditio! inſt 

enemy. He exerted all his endeavours, however, in making preparations for an 
early a in the ſpring ; in ſecuring the frontiers of the-Engliſh colonies, 
in concerting an uniform plan of action, and promoting a ſpirit of harmony 
among the different governments. An alliance was at the ſame time formed by 
the governor of Penſylvania with the Delawar Indians, a powerful tribe that 
now dwell” chiefly on the river Suſquehannah; and the governor of Virginia 
ſecured the friendſhip of the Cherokees and Catawbas, two conſiderable nations, 
_ *whom we have frequently had occaſion to mention, and 12 were them able to 
by: three thouſand fighting men into the field. EET, 
bog All theſe circumſtances Conf dered, Great Bricain had d reaſon a 10 cxpt chat the 
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| greatneſs of its armaments, were ape in a manner ho leſs een oy 


in the two A fummers. - The * Ee ne which had been 
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ommand. the land: forces, left New York, on the gth of 

thouſand men, and i led. for Halifax, 4 00 he was joined ü 
by a urn n with. 4 conliderable. ect, and. nearly | the ſame number of 
8 1 bat ea the. ee Larmies were On. the point of depart- 
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1 place which. had been * object 95 their enterpripe, was 0 1 
reinforced, the French fleet "ey e to the c 0 aud the ſeaſon of the 


_ 1 ced, it er ee 8 er ertaking to a further: ” 
""Thys rexmpigated the expedig "on met Tasten, from which ſo much had 


been expected, ang. which, was ſo inglorious to the Britiſh , arms, as well as dif- | 
graceful to the ſpirit of the. ritiſh, officers, . But theſe were not the worſt conſe- 
quences; which. e; it. . 1 the taking of Oſwego the French had re- 
mained, entire maſters of all the lakes; nor could our forces prevent their Cel. 
lecting the Indians from e and. obliging them to act in their f favour.” "The 
misfortunes, of, the two farmer campaigns. ſeemed to have carried terror to, every. | 
heart, he country, ef the: Six, Natiogs, the. only, body of. Indians, who pre-- 
. even the appearance of friend ſhip. to Great Britain, Was abandoned to the 
of, the enemy; our, forts. at the Great. -arrying- place were demoliſhed, 


iT Wood's Creek. was 1 induſtriouſly ſtopped. up, in conſequence! of which all 


communication with our Indian allies was wholly « cut off; and what was fill. 
woorle, our whole frontier. lay. N uncgyered to the irruptions of the French 
5 and. their. deſolating ſayages, h PRE with fire and4 Tre all the fine ſettle- | 
2 which we palkefled o 4 of wk, River, as well "as. on the grounds- . 
EIT * theſe. 3 9 fuſh d with the Xftruion of an Engliſt 
detachment. under the, command of colonel Parker, the Fre rench were impatient to 
diſtinguiſh the campaign ſome i important, blow ; and the marquis de Montcalm 
no, ſooner armed that lord | oudon, with the body of the Engliſh forces, had i; | 
New Y Tork, ch an he, ; determingd o Te advantage of his abſeßce, and to humour 
the  ardqur. of his troops. by 1a aying ſiege to Fort William Henty. That fort had 
ben built. on the ſouthern fide, of Lake George, in order. to cover. the frontier 
of the Britiſh ſettlements; as well as to command 
were good, and the place was defended by a garriſon of two thouſand: five hun- 
 dred men, commanded by colonel Monro. Nor were thoſe its only ſecurity: an 
1795 vi US: d men, nder the condueét of of f general Webb, was poſted at 
t diſtance, The E "rehch forces, col efted from Crown Point, Ticonderoga; 
* Fe poſts, together with a conſiderable body of Indians and 
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5 5 bog meditazed, Was laid aſide for, an. expedition againſt Louiſburg. ** char. x. 3 


| the. lake.” The fortificarions | 1 
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BOOK iv. at: train of -anillery Montcalm advanced towards the Engliſh f 
1 general Webb- beheld his ap ches with an indifference and f ˖ 
A. P. 757. oninfatuation. le is credibly affirmed that he had private intel 
| e e and inbeloes, yet either deſpiſing the firengrh” of the French | 
F ene 1 Pace or diſcrediting the information, he gave no orders in time for collecting 
= the militia, which, in conjunction with his own forces and thoſe in garriſon, muſt 
E Keeither have obliged Montcalm to relinquiſh the enterpriſe, or have rendered his 
attempt very doubtful and hazardous: whereas the enemy meeting with no diſturb. 
ance from the quarter whence they dreaded it moſt, proſecuted the ſiege with vigour; 
and though they were reſolutely oppoſed by the garriſon, which fired with great 
ſpirit till they had burſt almoſt all their cannon, and entirely ſpent their ammuni- 
tion, they were at laſt obliged to ſurrender, as general Webb made no attempt to 
relieve them. It was agreed that they ſhould march out with their arms, the 
baggage of the officers and ſoldiers, and all the uſual neceſſaries of war; but what. 
ever might be the intention of the marquis de Montcalm, it is certain that the 
1 75 . ſav avages in the French intereſt | paid no regard to the capitulation. On the con- 
Daa, they fell upon the Britiſh troops as they marched out, deſpoiled them of 
1» their few remaining effects, dragged the Indians in the Engliſh ſervice out of their 
5 ranks, ſcalping, tomahaw king, and acting every ſpecies of barbarity known among 
— _ the Dang of North America: and what is yet more extraordinary, and what it 
is to be hoped poſterity will not credit, two thonſand Engliſhmen, with arms in 
their hands, remained tame ſpectators of theſe inſults on humanity !—The 
greater part of the garriſon however eſcaped, though in a miſerable condition, to 
Fort Edward, after being purſued for ſeven miles by a diſorderly ſavage rabble ; 
5 ae the eſt ying for proce8tion to the French ern, were by pee home 
Rn. 
- this dif graceful aher added the third campaign of the 3 
where, Aich an army of twenty thouſand regular troops, a great number of pro- 
vincial forces, and a 9 naval power, Great Britain not only failed in 
acquiring any advantage, but abandoned a valuable tract of country to an inferior 
enemy, and ſuffered her own people, as well as her allies, to be cruelly maſſacred by 
à herd of undiſciplined barbarians. But the ſpirit of the nation, inſtead of being 
broken, Pea jt to be rouſtd by ſo many misfortunes. The officers were in- 
defatigable during the winter in diſciplining their troops, exerciſing them in the 
woods, and teaching them to fight after the Indian manner; and in the ſpring 
2 fifty thouſand men were. aſſembled, of which number twenty-two thouſand 
| regulars, in order to diſpute with France the empire of the northern part 
; bs . World. 
As lord Loudon had returned to England on account of ſome diſſatisfactions 
in regard to the conduct of the war, the chief command in America devolved 
: upon general Abercrombie ; but the objects of operation being various, the 
forces were divided into three {eparate bodies, under as many different com- 


— the fort, carrying of the artillery and providous, and defiroying the veſſels 
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1 T HE. Y STORY © * A M „„ 
eie About twelve thouſand were deſtined to en the kiege of Lo kr. efapix. 0 


burg; near ſixteen thouſand, under Abercrombie himſelf, were reſerved for Berg 

 reduttion of Oben Feige! nd eight Wed e Behir- WM 
general Forbes were appointed to attack Fort Du Queſne. The reduction . — el 
Louiſburg and the iſland of Cape Breton, being an object of iimediate con- — nl 
cern, was undertaken with all poſſible diſpatch. Major general Amherſt, who 
commanded the land- forces, being joined by admiral Boſcawen with a fleet and fy 5 - 
about two thouſand troops from England, the whole armament, conſiſting of one „„ 
hundred and fifty-ſeven ſhips, ſet ſail from the harbour of Halifax on the 28thoft — 
May; and on the ſecond day of June the greater part of the tranſports anchored Th 
in the bay of Gabarus, a few miles to the weſt of Louiſburg. The garri- - 
ſon of that place, commanded by the chevalier de Drucourt, conſiſted of two  _ oY 
« thouſand five hundred regular troops, and fix hundred militia, including three 
ſcore Indians. The harbour was ſecured by three ſhips of the line and five 77 
frigates, three of which were ſunk acroſs the mouth of the port, in order to 
tender 1t inacceſſible to the Engliſh ſhipping. The fortifications were in a bad 
"condition, becauſe the ſea-ſand, which the French had been obliged to uſe, is by 
no means fit for works of maſonry. Several parts of the curtains were entirely 
crumbled away, and only one caſemate and a ſmall magazine were bomb - proof. 
The governor had taken all the precautions in his power to prevent a landing, by „„ 
ceſtabſiſing a chain of poſts along the moſt acceſſibſe parts of the beach, where | e 
entrenchments were thrown up and batteries erected. Some intermediate To 

ſpaces, however, could not be Properly ſecured, and at one of thoſe the Leit 

| troops were diſembarked. © 
The place choſen for this purpoſe, was the creek of Cotinibrid, and the troops 
were aber for landing in three diviſions. That on the left was commanded by 

rig general Wolfe, an officer every way accompliſhed, and who was deſtined 
for der real attack. The other two diviſions, nde by the brigadiers 
Whitmore and Laurence, were intended for feigned deſcents, in order to divert the 
enemy's attention, and weaken their defence by dividing their efforts. When „ 
the fire from ſome ſloops and frigates, which had been ordered to ſcour the beach „ 
with their ſhot, had continued about a quarter of an hour, general Wolfe's divi- „ 
ſion moved towards the land. The enemy reſerved their ſhot until the boats were 
near the ſhore, and then directed the whole fire of their cannon and muſquetry 
upon them, The ſurf aided their fire. Many of the boats were overſet, and many 
broken in pieces. The men leapt into the water with the 'ardour and 
alacrity; ſome were killed, and ſome drowned ; but the reſt, encouraged and 
ſupported by the example and conduct of their truly m{nanc „ 
gained the ſhore, formed upon the beach, and drove the enemy from their en- VV 
e eng ee ng dp epoere# the central e, n — 
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accurate Engliſh inforinations on the ſabje& ; but the abbe Raynal, who may be ſuppoſed to have 
a Nis gags from fewns Traneh eons pagan on ret I, * 
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denen, and 7 obſtruct their appr * 
_ when one of 4 . blew A ang ths 


thi be tyro. remaining 1 f the i os wi cept 
reſolution was not more. wiſely tak en than gal 


| poſſeſſion of the harbour. T 
lantly and ſucceſsfully executet by Laforey and Balfour, two. young. 5 7 
jetry, be arded t hoſe two. 


| whe, i 2 ſpite of 4 terrible fire . 7 f cannon "and MU N FE 


ferent light, though no leſs honourable to the Engliſh general. The French,” ſays he, © hal 
ſortified the landing-place with a goed parapet, planted with canoop. * Bebind this rampart they - 
| had poſted two thopſand excellent ſoldiers, and ſome 2 ua + t they had made ſuch a2 
cloſ hedge. with branches of trees as would have been v ;fficult to penetrate, even if it bad 
3 defended. That kind of paliſsde which Cache all the preparations for defence, ap 
N58 at 4 d flance to be nothidg more than à verdant plain: —ahd he infinuates that if th 
Euglim had been ſuffered to complete their landing, and to advance with confidence, that the at- 
tem pt muſt have been deſeated. But the bene adds he, bad ſcarce begun to move / 
towards the ſhore, when their enemie s haſtened to d ſcoyer the pe ther ha laid far them, | be 
the briſk ad haſty fire that was nd at the Ir boats, 9 ſtill mor * A re remov 
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of the 'boughs that maſked the French farces, e Eng lim "gueſſed at the + on which they 1 
were toſtiing.' They immediately turned back, and W to effect 5 MHodiog at a fock a 
little diftavt, which had always been deemed inacceſſible. - General Wolfe, thongh much occu- b. 
pied in reimbarking his troops, gave the fignal to major beg to repair th gt officer im, p 

' mediately haftened to the ſpot with. his 1 men; and, his own boat arrivin rſt, and | finking at he re 
very inflant he was fte pping out of 1 it, he dec up the rock alone,” i in hop es of ng fo 
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in triumph. - This blow res UNE 7 4 the a g . an N fur. 
rendered: themſelves next day priſoners. of war, and the whole iſland ſhared the 


fate of the capital. With Loviſburg fell the iſland of St. John, and whatever 
inferior ſtations the TRIER _ wo hoe! on has erin pe towards The cher *" 


of St. Laurence. 
The loſs of Caps 


AD. 1 5 
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— with the denden of ſo colfilerable* 2 witut ſores es the joy 9 | 


ſatisfaction occaſioned by that event, which had at firſt been exceſſive in England, 


the command of general Abercrombie. In conſequence of his deſign of driving 


the French from Ticonderoga and Crown Point, he had embarked upon Lake E 


George, with near ſixteen t troops, and a numerous train of artillery, on 


the fitth of July; and after a proſperous navigation, arrived next day at hs 
place where it had been propoſed to make the landing. The troops were diſem- 


barked without oppoſition. The enemy's advanced guards fled at their ap- 


proach, and they proceeded in four columns towards Ticonderoga. As che 
country through which their march lay is difficult and woady, and the guides 
ho conducted the march in this unknown country were very unſkilful, the 
troops were bewildered, and the columns broken. While they proceeded in this 


was ſoon allayed by the diſaſter which befel the Britiſh forces in America, under 


alarming diſorder, the French detachment, which had fled before them, was be- 


wildered in the ſame manner, and in the ſame diſorder fell in with the Britiſh 


forces. A ſkirmiſh enſued, in which the enemy were quickly routed, with the loſs 
of near three hundred men; but that advantage was unfortunately bought with the 


death of the gallant lord Howe, a young nobleman of the moſt promiſing military 


talents,” and who had acquired the eſteem. and affection of the ſoldiery by bis Y 
generoſity, affability, and engaging manners, no leſs than by his diſtinguiſhed 


valour. This misfortune excepted, the Engliſ army procteded ſucceſsfully til! 


it reached Tieonderoga; which is fitu: 


ted on à tongue of land between Lake 


George and a narrow gut that communicates with Lake Champlain. That im- 


portant poſt, 


cured by a moraſs, was ſtrongly fortified and defended by near five thouſand men. 


Theſe were ſtationed under the cannon of the fort, behind entrenchments fc 
vith the trunks of trees heaped one upon another, at the ſame time that large 


trees, extending to the diſtance of an hundred yards, were laid in front, with err 0 


branches outmoſt; ſome of which were cut and ſharpened ſo as to anſwer the pur- 
poſe of chevaux-de-frize. The general cauſed the works to be reconnoitred, 2 3 
received ſo favourable a report of their weakneſs, that it appeared practicable to 
force them by muſquetry alone. In conſequence of this fallacious report, a fatal 
reſolution was taken: it was determined not to wait the arrival of the artillery, 
which, on account of the badneſs of the ground, could not be eaſily brought 1 0 
but to attack the enemy without loſs of time; and in this raſh reſolution the gener 

was confirmed by a rumour, that a body of three thouſand men, who had been de- 


c which | is on three ſides ſurrounded with water, and on the fourth le. i 


tached 6 de Levi w make a diverſion on the ſide of the | 
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by reaſon of woods, 


a5 far as Ray's-Town, diſtant about fourſcore aun Pra Queſne, the he 
detached major Grant, at the head of eight hundred men, to reconnoitre 


TH op gels ein inks eg A diſpoion was therefore made 


* for the elk, and the whole army was put in mation. The 


ſo little foreſeen, was ſoon too ſeverely felt. The 


terrible fire without flinching, and endeavoured to cut ir way b everyem 


barraſſment with their ſwords; but they ſoffaned ſo much in their: 


made ſo little impreſſion upon the enemy's intrenchments, that ee ſeeing 
their reiterated, and obſtinate efforts fail of ſucceſs, after being upwards of 


four hours expoſed to che deſtruAive rage of the French artillery and muſ- 


quetry, thought it neceſſary to order a retreat, to ſave the remains of his army. 

Near two thouſand men, including a great number of officers, were either killed, 

wounded, or taken priſoners; and this precipitant attack was followed by a re. 
treat equally haſty, . that the Britiſh forces gained their former camp on 


the ſouthern ſide. of Lake George the evening after the action. 
In order to repair the diſgrace of this bloody defeat, general Abercrombie hs. 
ched colonel Bradſtreet with a body of three thouſand men, chiefly Provincials, 


againſt Fort Erontinac. The colonel with great prudence and valour ſurmount- 


ing every difficulty, brought his little army to Oſwego, where he embarked on 
the Lake Ontario, and arrived at the object of his enterprize by the 23th of 


Auguſt, Fort Frontinac ſtands at the communication of Lake Ontario with the 
river St. Laurence, the e 


ance into which river it in ſome meaſure commands. 
For a poſt of ſuch moment, however, it was poorly fortified, and feebly garri- 


foned_: it ſurrendered at diſcretion on the appearance of colonel Bradſtreet, who, 


found there an immenſe quantity of merchandiſe and. proviſions, ſixty. pieces of 


- cannon, and nine armed ſloops, which were deſtroyed... The fortifications were 


demoliſhed, contrary to the opinion of ſome officers, who thought that ſo advan» 


tageous a polt ought to have been retained, and ſtrongly garriſoned. | 
In all Probably the ſucceſs of colonel Bradftreet facilitated dion uns 
der general Forbes againſt Fort Du Queſne. This officer began his march at. 


the — of eight thouſand men from Philadelphia about the beginning of July, 
through a prodigious tract of country very little known, and almoſt. impracticable, 


W moſt incredible exertions of induſtry, —— proviſions, ſecured _— 


and ſurmounted many othen difficulties in his tedious progreſs, though continually | 


harraſſed by parties of hoſtile Indians. Having penetrated with the main _ 


general 

the object of his eaterprize. . The major's approach was unfortunately diſcovered 
by the enemy, who ſent a body of troops againſt him ſufficient to ſurround his 
whole detachment. A violent combat enſued, which was maintained by the Eng- 


liſh, with the greateſt courage for upwards gf three hours; but being at length 


overpowered by numbers, N were obliged to give way. About 3 hundred 
nnn an r 
| 6 and 


with the greateſt e e, te cnmy' bee, e, 
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| the fort, ior of: the miniſtey-under whoſe auſpices it had been taken. 
The campaign of 1758, in which the Britiſh arms began to recover their juſtre 
in North America, notwithftanding the unfortunate attack on Ticonderoga; was 
happily cloſed by a grand aſſembly, held at Eaſton, about ninety miles from Phi- 
ladelphia, where a formal treaty was entered into between Gres 
Indians i that vaſt tract of country which lies between the Apalachian- 
mountains and the lakes. The conferences were managed by the governors of 
penſylvania. and New Jerſey, aſſiſted by Sir William Johnſon, the ſoul of all our 
tranſaftions with the ſavages, who officiated in the character of agent for Indian 


- Britifh ſtandard was erected on the place, which had been the cauſe of ſo geberal = 
d ſoidefiruſtive.a was, onthe agth-Yay-of November, upwards. of three years: 
mmencement of hoſtilities and the: aye Of eee ag Neg * 


Fe e Drivec — as: OI N 50 0 Ka E i 
fort; and retiring down the Ohio to their ſettlements on the MilGſippi. . The _ 


t Britain and the 


affairs on the part of Great Britain; four members of the council of Penſylvania, 


and two of the aſſembly; two agents for the province of New Jerley, with a great 
hiladelphia. TOP were met by the deputies. | 


number of planters and citizens of 
and chiefs of the Mohawk s, Oneidoes, Onondagors, Ca ; ü 
roras, Nanticoques, and Conoys; of the Tuteloes, Clrolin;: Delawares, and 


Unamies; of the Minſinks, Mohicons, and Wappingers; the whole number,, 


women and children included, amounting to about five hundred. he. 25 
of the conferences, ſimilar to others which we have had occaſion to 1ention. 
ſiſted chiefly of complaints againſt encroachmems- made by the Engliſh, and 

_ diſputes among the favages themſelves concerning their boundaries. The preci- 

ſion with which the Indian deputies treated was truly wonderful. They required 

ſatis faction for, and made 
as of the ſmalleſt damage they 3 The Briti 
prudence and temper enough to liſten with patien 
promiſed redreſs of all their grievances; eee u. ee 3 k tis 
and with a hearty: deteſtation of the French. 11. 


ee to all cheir er and | 


F ntion of every life qty are oe as EW 


This treaty with the. Indians prepared the way Stoney e which: | 


their ſtrongholds at once; that general Wolle, who had diſtinguiſh 
0 erer at the ſiege of L. ouiſburg, 
with a body of eight thouſand men, and a conſiderable fleet from England, in 


ſhould proceed up the river St, Laurence: 


annec eee, manner. It was. propoſed to attack the French in 


order to undertake the ſiege of Quebec; that general Amherſt, who was now. ooh 


mander in chief of the Britiſh forces in America, ſhould, wich an army of twelve 
thouſand | men, reduce Ticonderoga and Crown Hoint, croſs. Lake Champlain, 
and proceeding by the way of Richlieu riuer to the banks of the St. Laurence, 
join en, Wolfe in his e upon the capital 
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of Canada z that brigadier- - 
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f r ring the binks'of dde TaYig 
| the fortes ; let us e ad > view of 
geen of Crnad, w on ond 
5 i an militia, not inferior to the beſt 
* was at the head of a flying t, well acq 
a The —— of —.— conſiſted of at leaſt fix 
Hy 1 from its ſituation, - tf 


cation or whe GEE: arab give it; beſides, ſcarce any 
ID Briih Keiler could\p | bd en be ac Juainted ann, rat e eee e 
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army - general Amherſt vas: rt a 
far advanced before he could 


for undertaking the ſiege, — — 
ce towards the of ns, - eter rn he kf Gp 


t Crown Point. 
Ticonderoga, which 
time that it ſecured — and a ſafe 
= chan he ordered — 
ion was not made without: loſs: the brave 4 accom- 

was killed by a cannon- ſhot, as he was itring 
the — His 1 fate was compared with mar uf lord Howe, who had 
:  fallen'n near the 1 * ws whe be rongly reſembled in 


eat to himtelf in at of 


ng repairs of 
from bis ſcouting parties that the enemy had 
To that place he immediately rep 
ja id the foundition of SFr for bridling the cruelties of. the natives, as well s 
ing the Britiſh nts in that part of the country from the incur-- 
os of the French. Here he received intelligence that the encmy had 


. 
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„ bt eat at at as? 
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5 16s aux an, at the ot he ik of Lake Claw tie" heir 
of three thouſand five hundred effective men, under t 
Bourlemaque, with a nun . 


e command of M. de 
bs train of attillery ; that the lake was occupied * 


four large armed veſſels, manned with the piquets of different regiments, com- 


manded by M. le Bras, a captain in che French navy, M. de Regal, and other 
ſea officers. In conſequence of this information, general Amherſt, who had be- 
fore reſolved to acquire the command of the lake, ordered a loop to be built 
with all expedition, capable of carrying ſixteen” guns, and a radeau eighty four 
feet in length, carrying ſix great cannon. With theſe and a brigantine, Which 
were finiſhed by the 1 1th of October, he deſtroyed two of the enemy's largeſt 


veſſels, and took one; but the advanced ſeaſon of the year obliged him to 52 | 


| his operations, and to return to ; Cray 1 8 where the Woe os were. foo. 
at diſpoſed in winter-quarters. | I IE 155 
Fey commanders were ever in 4 more tas novlar tic 8120 Mae's in AY 
Amherſt now ſaw. himſelf. Though His antes Was conſiderable, he had found 
it it impoſſible to attain the great object of the campaign, a junction with general 
Wolfe. During the whole ſummer he had not received the leaſt W of 
the operations of the army under that officer, except a few obſcure and di- 
couraging hints of his having landed in the neigchbourhood of Quebec, where 
Montcalm intended to give him battle with the whole force of Canada. Hap- 
pily he was not fo i ignorant of the fate of the expedition againſt Niagara, an ace 
count of the ſucceſs of which he had received before he left Ticonderoga, and 
had detached brigadier general Gage to aſſume the command of the troops in 


place of general Prideaux, who was unfortünatel) killed in reconnoitring the >; 
ke to which he had been ſuffered to advance without the Icaft' oppoſition, * 


In the meantime the conduct of the expedition devolved upon Sir Willia am 


N who proſecuted with vigour the plan of his predeceflor. © Before general 


could arrive, he had performed kent © He puthed on the liege of Nia- 


gara with ſo much alacrity, that in a few days the Engliſh had brought their 
. approaches 


within a hundred yards of the covered way. Alatmed at the danger 


of lofing this palladium of their empire in North America, the French collected. 
a large body of regu lar troops, drawn from the neighbouring garriſons, Detroit, 8 
Venango, and Preſque Iſle. With theſe, and A party of ſavages, amounting in. 


all to ſeventeen hundred men, they meant' to attempt the relief of Niagara. ; 
When' Johnſon was apprized of their approach, he ordered his light infantry, 
ſupported by ſome grenadiers and regular foot, to take poſt between the 
by which the French were to rake their route: he. 

: placed- the auxiliary Indians on his flanks; and while he thus took meaſures 0, 
receiye the army intended for the relief of the place, he poſted , A ſtrong body in- 
ſuch a manner as to ſecure his trenches from any attempt of the garriſon dur- . 


cataract and the fortreſs, 


ing an engagement. In this diſpoſition he waited the arrival of the enemy. 


About nine in the morning the French army appeared, and the battle was begun : | 


with a violent and horrid ſcream'from the hoſtile ſavages, according to their .bar- 


barous cuſtam. It was this ſcream, called the Wat -hoop, the * bund 
a 45G 
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@an-conceive; as we have already; had-vecaſion to natite, whith 
is ſaid to have ſtruck a panick into the troops under general Braddock, and which 
had on other occaſions carried term to the hearts of Eu ſoldiers; but it 


7 bad no loſt its effect upon the Britiſh forces, and was heard with a centempeu- 


ous indifference. The enemy were ſo firmly received by the troops in front, and 
eee aſſailed by the Indians on the flanks, that in leſs than an hour's time 
their whole army was ruined. The purſuit was hot and bloody, and continued 
for ſevcral miles. Beſides e fell, ſeventeen officers TREE os, 
among whom was the firſt and ſecond in command. 
This battle, which happened on: the 24th day of] ay t in in of the 


| Fort; and it was no ſooner terminated in favour of the Brniſh troops, than general 


8 ohnſon ſummoned. the garriſon to ſurrender.; MIR the lame time a 
liſt of the priſoners, and exhorting the French commander to the farther effu- 
ſion of blood, by delivering up the place while e Lone to reſtrain the1n- 

dians. The capitulation was ſigned the fame night, by which the garriſon. were made 
Priſoners, but retained the honours of war, and were to be conveyed. in. tl | 
peditious manner to New Tork. All the women were conducted at their own re- 
queſt to Montreal; and the ſick and wounded, who could not bear the fatigue of 
travelling, were treated with diſtigguiſhed humanity, This was the: ſecond im- 


portant ſervice performed by Sir William, Jahnſon in a military capacity; and it 


- ought to be recorded to his honout, tlrat though not regularly bred a ſoldier, the 


moſt conſummate general could not have made more excellent dilpoſnions for 


the battle, or have conducted the ſiege from the beęinning to the end with more 


cool and ſteady reſolution, or a more complete knowledge of all the neceſſary 


-mariceuvres of war. The taking of Niagara effectually cut off the communica- 
tion ſo long talked of, and ſo po dreaded, between Canada and Louiſiana z 
and therefore by this blow, one of the principal political views of F rance, and 


that which had: 'given. occalion. to the war, Was e in its 5 direct afd 3 imne- 


and provincials. Theſe, which had be 


diate purpoſe. 

The reduction af Quicker, homever, 1 was a ſtill more 8 1 and, 
provided the troops under general Amherſt had been able to form a Junction 
with Wolfe, a proportional torce would have been employed againſt it. As 
matters fell out, the land- forces did not exceed ſeven thouſand men, . regulars 
n embarked. at Louiſburg under convoy 


: of the admirals Saunders and Holmes, were ſafely landed towards the end of 


June, on the ifle of Orleans, a few le 


ves below Quebec. That jNand, which 
4s. formed by two branches of the river St. Laurence, and is about twenty miles 


in lene gth and ſeven in breadth, afforded ævery kind of refreſhment to the lden 


and ors, bei ing Þ both fertile and highly cultivated. General Wolfe, who was 20» 
bri 


companied by igadiers Mopkton, Tounſhend, and Mur Fay, publiſhed ſoon 
after his landing; there a manifeſto, vindicating the conduct of. the king. his mal- 


ter, and offering protection to the inhabitants of Canada, with the 25 exerciſe 
of their religion, 7 22 would take no part in the diſpute between the 
0 bottle mae. Em m, that e exerciſed ms Fran | 


againſt 


rr 


5 
* 
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eainſt ebe:Enjglith ſubjects i in America, would cxcuſe.the moſt Gs repriſals, CHAP, x. 
but that Engliſnmen were two generous to follow ſuck a barbarous example; 7 RR 
and he concluded with diſplaying che ſtrength an$-power.as well as the genero- 755. W 
ſity of Great Britain, in thus ſtrerching out a hand of humanity, a hand on 11 
-occaſions ready to aſſiſt them, even ata e ner eee 322 „ 
3 to abandon them to their fate. oh 1 ry 
Fhis declaration, however, produced 20:funzediane ei - * he nadiain: 
gave little credit to che promiſes of a people whom their prieſts had repreſented 
as 2 1 eruel and. perfidĩous upon earth. Labouring under the apprehen- 
ſions which ſuch a ſcandalous miſtepreſentation inſpired, and which prevailedeven 
among the better ſort, they choſe ro abandon their habitations; and expoſe them- 
ſelves and families to certain ruin rather than be quiet, and conſide in the Engliſh 
general's promiſe of protection: they even joined the ſralping parties of Indians 
that lurked among the woods, and falling upon the Britith: ſtragglers by ſurpriſe, : 
butchered them with marks of the moſt unfceling arbarity.. „ 
name. aſſociated ill with chis nature, dhacked at ſuch wanton and inſidious cruelty, 8 
ſent a letter tothe French general, remonſteating againſt it, as contraty to the laws 
of war among civilized nations, and IP ts theFrench' ſervice; but _. 
as the ſavage practice was continued, he-found-it;neceflary vo wink atiſome irre- 1 3] 
gulaxities in the way af recaliation,-in order to encourage the Joc, ys = 1 
dulging their ravenous appetite for blood and vengeance. I, „„ 
The ſituation of Quebec, the object of /the- Engliſh armament, his been al. 8 
ready deſetibed. It was fecured by:a numerous garriſon, plenti Te 
with proviſions, and every way prepared for a ſiege. Elie marquis de Nontcalin, Tan as A 
e ere e ee e eee aders, was poſted upon ht 
deemed y acceſſible ſide of che town, all along the ſhore from the river 7 
Sr. Chace 20 the Falls of Mogtmorenci To undertake the ſiege of 'Quebec | 432 
while thus. guard fo raſh; and ſo contrary to the efta- 
bliſhed matims of war, tr Wolfe, though of a ſanguine temper and an ad- 
venturqus ſpirit, began to deſpair. He reſolved, however, to leave nothing un- 
attempted; but amidſt the choice:of difficulties which lay before him, to pitch 
upon thoſe in xhich the valour of his troops might be employed vith the greateſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs, without inquiring too curiouſly into the event. In this reſo 
lution he was encouraged by the covichon that he would always have it in his 
Power to tetrcat in caſe of , While the Britiſh ſquadron: commanded the 
navigatian of the river. As ſoon Une as he had made himſelf maſter of cke 
point of levi on the ſouth ſhore, oppoſice to the city of Quebec, - a ſetvice which 
was performed by four battalions under general Monkton, he- there erected: bat- 
teries of cannon and mortars, which fired continually upon the place. Admiral 
Saundeas was ſharioned below, im the north channel of che the ile o Ork ans, oppo- 
ſite to the river Montmorenci; and admiral Holmes was ſtationed aboue the 
town, in order at once to divert the enemyꝰs attention, and to prevent them from 
| making an 7 attempt ou the MUNI that played opon the 8 


AMERTCA:| 


vor . W. Aker haviag - thus diaet ds ler, een 
8 2 tranſported over the north channel of the river Se. Laurence to.the north-eat of 


Montmotenci, with a view of paſſing that river, and bringing the enemy to 
engagement. Some heights: which. commanded the French entrenchmentz, 2 


ford above, and another below the Falls, encouraged: him i0 this attempt; but 


upon reconnoitring the ground, the oppoſite. ſhore was found fo ſteep and woody, 


that the deſign was judged imprafticable. To bring the enemy to an action was 

© his fingle obje& ; For though both the upper and Jower town of Quebec. had fuf- 
_ - fered conſiderably by the batteries erected on point Levi, it ſeemed impoſſible to 
. reduce the place, while the marquis de Vontealm remained in its neighbourhood | 


at the head of an unbroken army ſuperior to that of the beſiegers. Every en- 
deavour, however, to draw the French 

ine ffectual. He knew the im portan 
diſpoſing his parties of ſavages, in which he was v. 


ery ſtrong, in ſuch a manner as 


| l which as it almoſt filled the hole chant 


el, was expoſed” 


to great danger; but by 


the extraordinary {kill and vigilance of admiral Saunders, and the boldneſs of 


the Britiſh ſailors, : who reſolutely boarded the fire-ſhips, and towed them aſhore, 

where. they lay, and burnt to the water aer n, ae men of War nor 
N affaed the leaſt harm. : 

Finding that all his endeayours to 3 the cm Front e eee had 

oyed unſucceſsful, and ſenſible that Montcalm deſired nothing more than to be 


. . os | force the Engliſh to retire, Wolfe came at laſt to the raſh reſolution of attacking 


him in his poſt, on the caſt fide of the river Montmorenci. The place where the | 


choſen, the beſt diſpoſitions for it were co certed 


|. attack wasto bemade being 


on the part of the admiral and the general; but though the whole was condutted | 


' ,_ __ _ .withequal vigourand prudence, it was defeated by one of thoſe accidents that fre- 
7 quently interpole to the diſgrace of human wiſdom, and make the blind goddeſs 
Portune the arbitreſs of war. The Engliſh grenadiers, who led the attack, had 
orders to form themſelves on the beach immediately after their landing. -- Inſtead, 
| however, of following ſo prudent a direQion, confuſed with the noiſe and hurry 
TE of landing, or tranſ ported with an ungovernable ardour, they ruſhed impetu- 
dau rowards the enemy's entrenchments, without waiting for the body which 
Vas 10 ſuſtain them, and to co-operate with them in the * In the Aiſorder 
occafioned by ſuch precipitancy,they were met by a violent and ſteady fire from the 
French arvllery and muſketry. By that they were thrown into greater confuſion, 


on their approach. In this uncomfortable ſituation they remained for ſome time, 
nay to þ form under ſo ding a fire as that. which fill continued from the French 
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from his entrenchments proved : 
of his poſt, and reſolved to maintain it; 


SA 


to render deſperate any attempt to attack him by 5 Meanwhile eight fire. 
ſhips were ſent down the river from the town in 0 to deſtroy the Britiſh fleet 


able to act on the defenſive, until the ſeaſon itſelf, fighting for the French, ſhould 


and obliged toſhelter hemſe lues behind a redoubt which the enemy had abandoned 


N 
th 


1 fcarlefsly expoſcd, and even loſt their lives in the honourable diſcharge of their 
duty. Night dw on, and a violent tempeſt ſeemed gathering: the Engliſh | 
ac therefore perceived the neceſſity of a retreat, and gave orders to make it 


and having formed them behind Monkton's brigade, which was drawn up in ex- 
field. 


brigadier Murray with twelve hundred men in tranſports above the town, to co- 
operate with rear-admiral Holmes in deſtroying the French ſhipping, as well as to 
endeavour to draw Montcalm from his entrenchments by attacking his detach 
ments, and even provoking him to battle. In purſuance of theſe inſtructions, 

Mr. Murray attempted twice to land on the north ſhore, but without ſucceſs. His 


and burnt a valuable magazine filled with arms, cloathing, ammunition, and 
roviſions. This was a ſervice of conſiderable j importance; and as the French 


army, and Murray ſaw no other means of annoying the enemy, he returned to 


deroga and Crown Point abandoned, and that general Amherſt was employed i in 
making preparations for attacking the enemy at Iſle aux Naz... 
This intelligence, however, though ſo agreeable in itſelf, afforded no prof pet of 


was too fervid-to brook the moſt diſtant. proſpect of cenſure or diſgrace, began to 
prey upon his tender and delicate frame. He was ſenſible that no military con- 
duct can ſhine unleſs gilded with ſucceſs ; tobe pitied he thought was but a milder 


other commanders, all turned in ward upon him, till ſhame and diſappointment 
were converted into a diſeaſe that ſecmed to threaten his life. He was often 


be above the town, in order to draw the enemy, if poſſible, from their preſent 
ſituation, and bring them to an engagement. The camp at Montmorenci was 


river, and encamped at Point Levi. This ſcheme ſucceeded in part; ; for al- 
though it did not indute the marquis de Montcalm to quit his poſt, it engaged 
him to divide his army, by detaching M. de Bougainville with fifteen bundred 
men, in order to watch the motions of the enemy; and during the interval, the 
_ three Engliſh brigadiers, Monkton, Townſhend, and NUT formed, and pre- 
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with as little * as poſſible. He accordingly called off che grenadiers 3 


. after this mortifying check, which 9 — Wolfe :ofble of the | 
impracticability of any further attempts on the ſide of Montmorenci, he detached 


third attempt was more fortunate. He made a ſudden deſcent at Chambaud, 


ſhips were ſecured in ſuch a manner as not to be approached either by the fleet or 


the Britiſh camp with the conſolatory intelligence that Niagara was taken, Ticon- 


| any aſſiſtance. The ſeaſon waſted apace; and the ſpirit of general Wolfe, which 


heard to ſigh; and in the tranſports of his chagrin, he even declared that he 
would never return without ſucceſs, to be expoſed to the reproaches and inſults of 

a capricious populace, equally extravagant in praiſe and blame. In conſequence = 
of this reſolution, as ſoon as his health was a little recovered, he called a coun= 
cil of his officers, in which it was reſolved that the principal operations ſhould 


cellent order upon the beach, the whole repaſſed the river without moleſtation, 
though not without conſiderable loſs, five hundred men being ft dead upon the 


cenſure : his own. hich notions of honour, the public hope, the good fortune of 


© 4 


accordingly broken up, and the troops were conveyed to the ſouth-eaſt of the | 
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BOOK IV, Hit 7 plan for conveying the t acrofs the river in boats, and l. 
fte in the night below the- bees vf Abraham, within a league of Ca 
9759+ Diamond; in hopes of being able before morning to conquer the ſteep aſc aſcent, 
and take poſſeſſion of the high ground on che back of N u where 
the fortifications were weakeſt. 
The very boldneſs of this plan eee it to Wolfe, at the ſame 
| ume that its ſeeming impracticability enſured it ſucceſs, The ſtream was rapid, 
the ſhore ſhelving ; the landing place ſo narrow as to be eaſily miſſed in the dark, 
and the aſcent ſo difficult as hardly to be ſurmounted in the day-rrme, even without 
any oppoſition. The French general could not think that a defcent would be. 
made at ſuch a place: it was effected, however, with equal judgment and vigour, 
General Wolfe ordered the ſhips under admiral Saunders to make a feint, as if 
they meant to attack the French in their entrenchments on the Beauport ſhore, 
below the town. This diſpoſition being made, the general embarked his forces. 
about one in the morning, and with admiral Holmes's diviſion of the fleet went 
three leagues farther up the river than the intended Janding-place, in order to 
amuſe the enemy, and conceal his teal deſign. He rhen put the troops into 
boats, and fell down filently with the tide, unobſerved by the French ſentinels 
| poſted along the ſhore. The firſt embarkation confiſted of four complete regi- 
ments, the light infantry, commanded by colonel Howe, a detachment of High. 
Landers, and the American grenadiers, under the immediate command of the bri-- 
gadiers Monkton and Murray, though Wolfe himſelf accompanied them in per. 
ſon, and was among the firſt who leapt on ſhore. Through the darkneſs of the 
night, and the rapidity of the tide, the pilots overſhot the mark, and the troops 
were landed a little below the place intended for their debarkation. The boats, 
immediately went back for the diviſion under brigadier Townſhend. In the 
meantime colonel Howe, with the light infantry and the Highlanders, aſcended 
the woody precipices with wonderful courage and activity; and by diſlodging 
an entrenched party of the enemy which defended a narrow path, enabled the 
reſt of the forces to reach the ſummit, where they formed as ſoon as they arrived, 
and were all drawn up in order of battle under the general by break of day. 
When Montcalm was firft informed that the Enghſh.had gained the heights of 
a Abraham, which in a manner command Quebec, he could not credit the- 
= The aſcent of an army by ſuch à precipice exceeded the idea of any- 
_ enterpriſe that reading or experience had fuggeſted to him: he believed it to be 
only a feint, in order to induce him to abandon his ſtrong poſt ; but when con- 
vinced of its reality, he no longer heſitated ; when he found that a battle could 
not be prudently avoided, he refolved to hazard it, and immediately put 
his troops in motion. General Wolfe no ſooner perceived the enemy croſſing the 
tiver St, Charles than he began to form his own line, which conſiſted. of fix bat- 
talions, and the Louifburg grenadiers. The right wing was- commanded by bri- 
gadier Monkton, and the left by brigadier Murray. Colonel Howe, with the 
light infantry, ſecured the rear; and as M. de Montcalm advanced in ſuch a manner 
u to ſhew his intention was — flank the left of the Engliſh-army, ae 
Towuſhe 
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Townfhend was ſent thither with the regiment of Amherſt, which he formed in CHAP. x. 18 N / 
—_ A manner as to prefent a double front to the enemy, or what is called en XD 1 . 

. He was afterwards reinforced by two battalions. The body of reſerre 1755. 

Soner one regiment, drawn up in eight ſubdivifions, with large intervals. 

The diſpoſition of the French army was no leſs maſterly. The right wing was 

- compoſed of half the colony. troops, two battalions of European ſoldiers, and a body | 

of Indians: the center conſiſted of a column formed of two other battalions I, 8 

regulars ; and one battalion, with the remainder of the colony-troops, ſecured: 

the left wing. The buſhes and corn-fields in the enemy's front were filled with 

fifreen hundred of their beſt markſmen, who kept up an irregular galling fire, 

which proved fatal to many brave Britiſh officers, thus ſingled out for deſtruction. 

This was the more ſeverely felt, as the Engliſh troops were ordered to keep up 

their fire, which they did with great patience and fortitude, till the French main 

body had advanced within forty yards of their line, when they poured i in a 

terrible diſcharge, that took place in its full effect, and made great havoc 

among the enemy. It was ſupported with as much vivacity as it had been begun, 

and the enemy every where yielded to it; but in the moment when the 5 

of the field began to declare itſelf, general Wolfe, who was advancing at the. 

head of the grenadiers, unfortunately received a bullet in his breaſt, and fell in 

the arms of victory. Inſtead of being diſconcerted, however, by that accident, „ 

every ſeparate regiment of the Britiſh army ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour: 

of its own peculiar character. While the grenadiers preſſed on with their bayonets; 
brigadier Murray briſkly advanced with the troops under his command, and ſoon 

broke the center of the enemy. Then it was that the Highlanders, drawing. 

their. broad ſwords, completed the impreſſion they had made, and falling upon 

the French with reſiſtleſs impetuoſity, drove them with great ſlaughter into 

Quebec, or towards the works which they had raiſed on the banks of the river 
. 

Nor did the other diviſions of the Britiſh army behave with leſs gallantry. 
Colonel Howe having taken poſt with part of the light infantry behind a ſmall 

copſe, ſallied out frequently on the flanks of the enemy, duting their ſpirited 

attack upon the other part of his diviſon, and often drove them into heaps, . 

while brigadier Townſhend advanced in platoons againſt their front; ſo that the 

intention of the French in extending their right wing was entirely defeated. 

Townſhend himſclf, who ſo remarkably contributed to this ſervice, remained 

wich Amherſt's regiment, in order to overawe a body of ſavages poſted oppoſite 

do the light infantry, when he was called to the chief command jn conſequence of 

a new diſaſter. Brigadier Monkton, who had ſucceeded general Wolte, being 385 

dangerouſly wounded, while he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with uncommon gallantry. 

at the head of Laſcelles's regiment, Townſhend, Who» was next in rank, on re- 

ceiving the melancholy news, haſtened to the centre; and finding the troops dif. 

ordered in the purſuit, formed them again with all poſſible expedition. That 

piece of generalſhip was ſcarce executed, when M. de Bougainville, with a body . 

of two thouſand freſh CLE appeared in the rear of the Engliſh army. He = 


. "hor fortunately the main body of the French army was by this time ſo much 
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broken and e that Bougainville did not ink it adviſable l 

new attack. 
I The victory was jodeed already 33 The marie. de Montcalm, the 
F trench ane and his ſecond in command were both mortally wounded; 
about a E . of the enemy, including a great number of officers, were 
made priſoners, and almoſt an equal number was killed in the battle or the pur. 

ſuit. The wreck of their army, unable to keep the field, retired firſt to Point 
au Tremble, and afterwards to Trois Rivieres and Montreal. T he loſs of the 

Engliſh in regard to numbers was very inconſiderable: both the killed and 
"wounded did not exceed five hundred men. But the death of general Wolfe 

was a national misfortune, and accompanied with circumſtances ſufficiently in. 
_ tereſting to merit a particular detail. He firſt received a ſhot in the wriſt ; but 
_ wrapt a handkerchief round it, and encouraged his men to advance, without the 

leaſt difcompoſure. Soon after he received a ſhot in the groin, which he alſo 
concealed : even when the fatal bullet lodged in his breaſt, he ſuffered himſelf 
unwillingly to be carried behind the ranks. Still his anxiety for the fortune of 
the field continued, under all the agonies of, approaching diſſolution; and when 
told that the French army was totally routed, and fled on all ſides, ben,“ 
ſaid he, I am ſatisfied “ and immediately expired in a kind of tranſport of 
departing 3 joy, which gave to his dyipg countenance an air of exultation. Wolte, 
at the age of thirty-five, united the ardour, the humanity, and enlarged views of 
the hero, to the preſence of mind and military ſkill of the commander : he 
needed only years and experience to place him on a level with the greateſt gene- 
rals of ancient or modern times. Montcalm, the French general, was ſcarcely 
his inferior, Though leſs fortunate in the laſt ſcene of his life, he made the 
moſt perfect diſpoſitions that human e could ſuggeſt, both before the 
| action, and during the engagement. 
A few days after the battle of Quebec, the city itſelf capitulsted on n ſeeing 
the Engliſh feet and army, which had all along ated with admirable unani- 
mity, preparing for a vigorous ſiege. The terms granted were honourable to the 
_ garriſon, and advantageous to the inhabitants, who were to be protected in the free 
exerciſe of their religion, and in the full enjoyment of their civil rights, until a 
general peace ſhould decide their future condition. Theſe advantageous terms: 
were granted chiefly in conſideration of the advanced ſeaſon of the year, which 
of itſelf muſt ſoon have obliged the Britiſh forces to retire, and ought to have 
encouraged the French to hold out againſt a handful of men, ſcarcely ſufficient 
to inveſt the place, even when collected after the victory. The fortifications were 
found in tolerable. order, but the houſes wete much damaged. A garriſon of 
five thouſand men was left in Quebec, under the command of brigadier Murray, 
with a competent ſtore of ammunition and proviſions for the winter. Brigadier 


Monkton was conveyed to New York, where he bappily recovered of his 2 
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a phy the This in 1 of the froſts ſhould lock up. the ſhips i in the river St- 
Laurence. Thus the capital of French America \ was reduced under the domi- 
nion of the eromn of Great Britain, after a moſt ſever campaign of near three 
months; and perhaps; if the whole circumſtances are conſidered, there never Es 
was an enterprize of ſo moch difficulty conducted with a more ſteady perſeverance, 
| "mpliſhed with"mo more vigour and ability. A city ſtrong i in ſituation and 
fortifications wa: to be attacked; an army greatly ſuperior | in number to the | 
beſiegers was dated under the walls of this city in an F . poſt; and 
that army was to be forted to battle againſt the inclinations of a wile and cauti - 
ous general: yet all theſe difficulties, interpoſed as it were by nature herſelf, 
were ſurmounted' by the genius of the commander in chief, the gallantry « of the 45 
inferior officers, and the brayery of the Britiſh troops. s | 
But while the arms of Great Britain were carrying terror before them in Canada, ; 

the French emiffaries from the province of Louiſiana had exerciſed their arts of i in- 
ſinuation with ſuch ſucceſs among the ſavages, that the Cherokees had infringed h 
their treaty with the Engliſh towards the latter part of the campaign, and com- 
menced hoſtilities with plundering, maſſacring, and Tcalping ſeyeral inhabitants 
of our more ſouthern colonies. Mr. Littleton, governor of South Carolina, hav- 
ing received intelligence of theſe outrages, aſſembled a body of eleyen hundred 
men, and marched into the Cherokee country, with _ TIME and diſpatch, | 
that they ſent a deputation of their chiefs to Tur for p It was accordingly, 
re-eſtabliſhed in all appearance by a new treaty, 8 0 th on ſuch terms as the 
Engliſh governor was pleaſed to dictate. The Cherokees obliged themſelves tio 
renounce the French intereſt,” to give up the perſons guilty of the moſt flagrant 
murders, and to put into the governor s hands twenty-two hoſtages as a ſecurity. 
for the performance of theſe articles; but ſcarce was Mr. Littleton returned to, | 
Charles Town, when thoſe perfidious barbarians, equ vally r egardleſs of ther 
faith, and of the ſafety of their countrymen, 'whoſe' lives were ö upon it, 
began their ravages anew, and blocked up Fort Loudon. General Amherſt a . 5 
prized of the danger of the Englith garriſon, and of all the ſouthern colonies, 
detached to their aſſiſtance colonel Montgomery, now earl of Eglingion, de 12 A. D. 1760, 
regiment of Highlanders, a battalion” of ro yal'Ameficans, 4 prep of 
diers, and a body of Provincial troops. He made war upon the In Fn —ꝗ— 
their own manner; and there is great reaſon to believe no bs would haye been, 
eſſectual. He burnt Eſtatoe, the capital of the Lower Cherokees, confilting k 
two hundred houſes, well ſtored with ammunition, proviſions, and all the necel;.. L 
ſaries of life; and following his blow with ſurprizing tapidity, he deſtroyed. al; 
the towns and villages in the ſame diſtrict. He next proceeded, with 1 9 or no 
loſs, to penetrate into the country of the Middle Cherokees; but as the E f . 
army, marching through a dangerous ground, favou rable ro the Thain i man- 
ner of fighting; was ſuddenly attacked on all ſides by the ſavage "= 
with the greateſt fury, and with the uſual horrible ſcreams and outcries hf - The RE. 
were io well acquainted with "this" kind of. Warfare, "Ute" thy ſtood 
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IV. the charge with 3 pri were. 1 intimidated by. eee nor 
5. the war-boop of the 628855 who yn 4 0 engagement. But colon] 
omery, though victorious o is occalion, found it neceflary to retire on 
5 1 'of his wounded, for 17 95 be had no place of ſafety. This retreat was 
"certainly neceMary ; and the enemy might, afterwards have been chaſtiſed, had 
not Montgomery, on his arrival at Fort St. George, diſcovered, by his orders 
be was obliged to return to New York, and rejoin the grand army with 8 
under his command. In conſequence. of ys ret y — and t 
boufing colones were again ex ö leſs, 
than exaſperare@ by their late ſufferings, _ rende 
. all the officers but one were butchered ; "ſeveral of the private men v were maſ. 
ſacred, and the reſt carried i into an horrible captivity, contrary to the expreſs articles 
of an honourable capitulation, as well as the dictates of humanity. But colonel 
Grant next ſeaſon took ſevere vengeance upon the Cherokees, by deſtroying 
fifteen of their towns, and burning almoſt. their whole. harveſt; The greater 
part "of the inhabitants. were driven to ſtarye 1 in the. mountains; and the whole 
nation, filled with diſmay,. humbly ſued for, peace, which was accordingly con · 
cluded at Charles Town, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of our ſouthern colonies. + 
The ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in t the north was ſtill more important, and no 
leſs deciſwe. The taking of ( gebec 1 it Was ſuppoſed would have. been, followed 
by the entire reduction of Capada without any further ſtruggle ; but although 
the poſſeſſion of that p place vas neceſſary, to the conqueſt of New, France, much 
ſtill remained to be 9595 before it could be ſubjected to the dominion; of Great 
Britain. The French troops after their defeat bad retired into the heart of the coun. 
2 fy, Dor pun yds were ſoon increaſed to the Laos of — thouſand. * theſe 
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| conſummats, offices par maint; nir 1 conqueſt committed to 
re ; but the garriſon, had ſuffered; greatly from the exceſſive; cold in the 
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| anced;he embraced dpfoidcions which has been ceatiray men oF bdul ob 

as diſcovering lefs generalſhip than military ardour, an 2 paſſionate thirſt after 
glory: in order to avid the tedious hatdfhips of a ſiege in à place which to bim 
ſeemed fearcely tenable, he determined to march out at the head of his garriſon, 
and try the fortune · of the field: In conſequence of this reſolution, to which be 
vas encouraged by the tried valour of his troops, and a fine train of field artillery, 
he led oùt᷑ three thouſand men to the heighits of Abraham, where he formed them 

in order of battle on the 29th of April! On reconnoitring the enemy, he per- 
ceived that their van had taken poſſtfſion' of the rifing ground in his front, but 
that che body of their army was ſtill in motion. Thinking this the critical mo- 
ment, he advanced towards them with equal order and expedition, with a view to 
attack them before they could form. The French were ſoon driven from the 
heights; though not without a warm diſpute; during wich their main body 
formed in columns. and advanced with great celerity to ſupport their broken 
van · guard. Their fire became now very hot; and ffopped the progreſs of the 
Briciſh*battalions, white © the ſuperiority of tfeir numbers, after the centre was 
ſeeured; gave them the advantage of out flankeing the Englim Both on: the right 
and left, a threatening | to cloſe upon their rear. Proper movements were made 
to protect the flanks; bur the Aght infantry, who were ſent upon this ſervice, be- 
ing furiouſly charged and thrown into diſorder, could never again be brought'into 
the line: The enemy, however, could never break the Britiſh right wii which 
they twice attempted in vain to penetrate; but the left wing, after gaining vaſt 
advantages, was overpowered by numbers, and obliged to give way, the French 

hting with unufual ardour. The diſorder of the left wing communicated it- 

ſelf to the right; ſo that general Murtay ſceing his whole army in danger of be- 
ing ſurrounded, after an obſtinate dil; Dre; which Jaſted an hour and three quarters, 
was obliged to quit the feld with the loſs of one thouſand” men, killed or 
wounded. He gained Quebec with little loſs in the purſuit, but was obliged to 
leave behind the greater part of his artillery, which it was impoſſil ble to . 
haſtily off through the ſnow that ſtill covered the ground. 7 
The French loſt upwards of two thouſand men in this action, Iithobt acti 
any real advantage from it. General Murray, inſtead of being ip by 45 . 
defeat, ſeemed only to be rouſed to more ſtrenuous efforts. The ſame vigour F 1 
mind which led lt to encounter the enemy in the field with a feeble army, ani. 
mated; him in tho defence of a weak fortification; Meanwhile the French, 
whoſe hopes s of ſucceſs depended ſolely in completing” their enterprize before a 
Britiſh wee could enter the river, loft not 'a moment in improving their 

victory. ey opened trenches before the town on the very evening of the 
battle; 1 Mi, the 11th of May before they could bring any baselts to 
bear on the fortifications. By that time general Murray, who was indefatigable 
in his preparations for the defence of the place, had raiſed ſome our-works, and 
planted an hundred and thirty-two pieces of cannon on the ramparts, dragged 
ee * 6 | * played with great 
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the joyful neus that the ſquadron was in the Gulph. No ſooner did Swanton re- 
ceive information that Quebec was beſieged, than he ſailed. up the river with all 


* 


bim to advance by water towards Montreal wich all the troops that could be 


to wait for the reſt of his ſquadron which had been ſeparated from him in the 


this action, which at once extinguiſhed all the hopes that he had formed in con- 


ſome days after. General Murray, who had intended to make a vigorous fally 


Full revenge for his late diſcomfiture ; but they retreated with ſuch precipitation, 
that he could only take ſome priſoners, and the remainder of their baggage, in- 


manner ſlenerd 10 8. the e diſcharges from the arriſon. + 5 

ever, notwithſtanding this advantage, the abilities ot the governor, 1 the 
bravery of the garriſon, muſt in all probability have reverted to its former 
owners, had a French fleet from Europe got the ſtart of an Engliſn ſquadron in 
failing up the river. Fortunately things happened otherwiſe. Lord Colvil had 
failed from Halifax on the 22d of April with a conſiderable fleet, but was re- 
tarded in his paſſage by fogs and contrary winds ; and commodore Swanton, 
with a ſmall reinforcement from England, arrived: about the beginning of May 
at the iſle of Bec, in the river St, Laurence, where with two. flips he propoſed 


paſſage. One of theſe, the Leoſtoff, commanded by captain Dean, had entered 
the harbour of Quebec on the gth of May, and communicated to the governor 


poſſible expedition, and anchored. on the 1gth a. little above the town. Next 
morning, at the deſire of the governor, an attack was made upon the French 
ſquadron, and executed with ſo much ſpirit, that in a moment all their veſſcls of 
whatever kind were diſperſed, and the greater part deſtroyed or taken. 
M. de Levi, who had the mortification to behold from the higher grounds 


ſequence of his late victory, raiſed the ſiege of Quebec with, the utmoſt hurry 
and precipitation, leaving behind him all his artillery, and a great part of his 
ammunition and baggage. He concluded that the frigates, from the boldneſs 
of their manner, muſt, belong to a powerful armament, and therefore deter- 
mined to ſave himſelf by flight, though lord Colvil's ſquadron did not arrive till 


r Io ol oa 2 


in the morning, and attempt to penetrate into the camp of the beliegers, no 
ſooner learnt that they had abandoned their trenches, than he inſtantly marched. 
out at the head of his garriſon, in opes of coming.up with them, and taking . 


, ſcaling ladders, and other mene for a 


cluding | 
liege. | 
Levi rand firſt to 33 Quartiers,. and eee to Montreal, where 
Vaudrueil, the French governor of Canada, had fixt his head-quarters, and was 
reſolved to make a laſt ſtand. For this purpoſe he called in all the out: poſts, 
and collected around him the whole force of the colony. In the meantime, 
general Amherſt was diligently employed i in taking meaſures for the entire con- 
queſt of New France. He conveyed inſtruQions to general Murray, directing 


ten ts, ſtores, artillery 


ſpared from the N of Quebec. Colonel Haviland by his orders failed from 
Crown. Point, and took poſſeſſion of. Iſle aux Noix, which he found abandoned 
% the g and thence proceeded direct to Montreal. | His on army, con- 
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ring 87 about ten 9 men, regulars a provincials, left the frontiers of 
New York on the 21ſt of June, and paſſed up the Mohawk River, and down 
that of the Oneidoes to Oſwego, where he was joined by a thouſand Indians of 
the Six Nations under Sir William Johnſon. The whole army embarked on 
Lake Ontario; and after taking the fort of Iſle Royale, which in a manner 
commands the ſource of the river St. Laurence, they arrived by a tedious and 
dangerous voyage at Montreal, on the fame day that general Murray landed 
there from Quebec. The two generals met with no oppoſition in Smarking 


arrived next day from Iſle aux Noix. The diſpoſitions made by theſe three 
armies, which conſiſted of the flower of the Britiſh troops in America, made the 
Marquis de Vaudrueil ſenſible that all reſiſtance would be vain : he therefore 


the French had reaſon to expect in ſuch circumſtances. - Montreal, Detroit, 
 Michilimachinac, and every other place within the government of Canada 
was to be ſurrendered to his Britannic majeſty ; 


religion. 


would retain; and as vaſt acquiſitions were ſoon after made in the Weſt Indies, 
that became a matter of ſome difficulty, It was however agreed by all unpre- 
judiced men, that as the ſecurity of our North American ſettlements had been the 
chief object of the war, it ought allo to be the principal end purſued in negociat- 


| colonies were not only ſecured againſt all danger from European enemies, but 
Provinces in the New World, and a boundleſs tract of uncultivated country, at the 


though the French inhabitants of Canada were permitted to diſpoſe of their effects, 
and remove within a certain term, the free exerciſe of their religion, which was 
confirmed to them, and the protection of a milder government, induced all the 


government was ſoon conſpicuous in the proſperity of the conquered province; 


wealth opened. The fur-trade and the ſeal-fiſhery,” formerly proſecuted with 
ſome degree of ſucceſs, have not only experienced a ſurpriſing augmentation, but 
the exportation of wood and the culture of corn are become principal articles in 


the commerce of Canada. 
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their troops; and by a ſingular concurrence of circumſtances, colonel Haviland 


demanded a capitulation; which was granted on terms more favourable than 


but the troops were to be tranſ- 
ported to Old France, though under the expreſs condition of not ſerving again 


during the war, and the coloniſts were to be protected 1 in the free exerciſe of their 


The diſpute with France on the continent of America was now finiſhed. 
It only remained for Great Britain to determine what part of her conqueſts ſhe 


ing the peace. It was therefore reſolved to keep Canada; and as every thing 
could not be retained, to reſtore Martinico and Guadaloupe. In conſequence of 
the ceſſion of Canada, the two Floridas, and part of Louiſiana, the Britiſh 


induſtrious part of the people to remain in the colony. The influence of that 


„ 
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the Britiſh empire in America was enlarged by the addition of ſome of the fineſt 


ſame time that the number of Britiſh ſubjects was conſiderably increaſed ; for al- 


. where almoſt every branch of trade has been doubled, and new ſources of - 
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The Riſe of the Diſpute Mun Gnzar Biral and ber Colonics, a an Progreſs ul the Rejeal of 


but philoſophical temper, contemplate great and unexpected elevation, 


5 


than that of the Engliſh at the concluſion of the late war. Beſides their rich 
poſſeſſions in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, or thoſe on the coaſt of Africa, all en- 
larged by a ſeries of the moſt extraordinary ſucceſs, and confirmed by a per- 
petual treaty; without including Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland or the other 


ilands of North America, they were maſters of all that vaſt continent, which 


ſtretches from the mouth of the river St. Laurence to that of the Miſſiſippi, 


G 1. 
— 
1 
4; 


\ Conſciouſneſs of the inſtability of human affairs, has made men of a timid 


either in the fortune of nations or individuals, with a degree of atten- 
tion approaching to melancholy. The fortune of no nation was ever higher 


CHAP. I. 


a 
A.D. 1763. 


and from the Atlantic ocean to the South Sea, the moſt extenſive empire that - 


ever was formed on the face of the earth. Nor was this a barren or unprofitable 
territory. The greater part of it was either cultivated or highly ſuſceptible of 
improvement; and it offered to the mother-country, in conjunction with her 


other conqueſts and ſettlements, the largeſt field that was ever opened to the 


commerce and induſtry of any people. But the time was ſuddenly to arrive, 


: . 1 ES . | . 1 77 
when that commerce was to be interrupted, that induſtry deprived of its vivify- 


ing principle, and part of that empire violently torn from the parent-ſtate by 


her own colonies. T” F 

The cauſes of theſe evils, it muſt now be our buſineſs to trace. For this 
purpoſe .it will be neceſſary to take a more particular view of the policy of 
Great Britain in regard to her colonies, _ our ſubject has hitherto required. 
SH. „„ Eo: 


— 


Though | 
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their trade, by prohibiting, or confining, their intercourſe with other countries. 


vince here to examine: it is ſufficient for us that it was eſteemed ſo by the 


the parliamentary ſyſtem. 


that of their fellow citizens in the mother- country, and is ſecured in the ſame 
manner, as we have ſeen, by an aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the people, 
who claim the ſale right of impoſing taxes for the ſupport of the colony govern- 


has any thing to fear from the reſentinent eicher of the ppt or of any other 


| vii. This intelligent inquirer ſuppoſes, that the exclufive trade, by employing too great 2 ſhars 
of the national] ſtock, bas been hurtful to general induſtry. It may be urged, however, by way 
mand. But it muſt at the ſame time be acknowledged, that the American trade, when at its heights | 
with the other European nations, by rendering it in ſome meaſure unnecefſary; and made al 


landing between the mother- countiy and her colonies, 


THE HSTORY"OF AMERICA” 


Though the Engliſh colonies, like thoſe of Spain and Portugal, were chiefly 
eſtabliſned, as we have already ſeen, without any affiftance from the govern. 
ment of the mother. country, they no ſooner began to flouriſh, than ſhe endea. 
voured to make them ſubſervient to her intereſt and ambition. With this view, 
ſhe purſued the plan of all the European nations who had founded ſettlements in 
the New World: ſhe &ndeavoured/to ſecure entirely to herſelf the advantages of 


Whether this plan was truly political, conſidered even in regard to the mother. 
country, which has been queſtioned by a very eminent writer, it is not our pro- 


Engliſh parliament above a century ago, and that it has ſince continued to be 


Bot though the policy o of Great Britain in regard to her merican coſonies, has | 
been Arte by the ſame commercial ſpirit as that of other nations, it has, like 
her government, been more We l to the natural rights of ue In every 


thing, exee pt their fo rade, the liberty of the Engliſh e :olonifts to manag 


their own affairs in Act « own way is complete: it is in every reſpeR equal to 


ment. The authority of this aſſembly over-awes the executive power; and nei- 
ther the meaneſt nor the moſt obnoxious coloniſt, as long as he obſerves the laws, 


civil or military officer in the province. 
This point being eftabliſhed, according, to principles formerly. inveſtipated, 
and which cannot be controverted, let us proceed to examine particularly the 
reftraints impoſed by Great Britain on the trade of her colonies, and her attempts 
ro raiſe a revenue independent of the advantages of an excluſive commerce. 

Some nations, as we have at different times had occaſion to obſerve, have 

given up the whole commerce of their colonies to an excluſive company + ; from 
which the coloniſts were obliged to buy all ſuch European goods as they wanted, 
and to which they were obliged to ſelf the whole of their own ſurplus produce. 
It was the intereſt of the company, therefore,” not 1 to ſelf the former as dear, 


Pr. Smith, Inquiry into che Nitire and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, book IV. chap. 

of reply, that the colony - trade was, at fizſt tos inconſiderable to produce this eſſect, and that the 
excluſive advantages were ſufficient, to create, in its progreſs, a Capital equal to the growing de- 
called off the atrention of Britain too much from the markets of Europe ; deadened competition 
trade and induſtry precarious, by reſting} it chiefly on the n foundation of a good under- 


+ The Datch, and till lately, t 22 French and Danes. 4 
a1 


£420, 8 3 
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att buy 60 15 af hee as poſible; but to buy no more of the latter, 
even at this Tow price, than hat they cout diſpoſe of at a very 
Europe: it was their intereſt not only to degrade, in all caſes, the value of the 
ſurplus produce of the colony, Bur in many caſes to diſcourage and keep down 
the Fa increaſe of its quantity; itt order to inſure a more ready and certain 
fale, as well as to command an equal, or perhaps afuperior ſum, for à leſs bulky 
commodity... Other nations, without eſtabliſhing an excluſive company, have 
' confined the whole commerce of their © eb mes to one or two potts of the 
mother-country *; from which no ſhip i is allowed to ſail: but either in a fleet, 
and at a particular ſcaſon, or if ſingle, in conſequence of: a | adm ap Hevics, 
which is generally purchaſed at no ſmall premium. ade 
This policy opens, indeed, the commerce of the eolonies to all the natives of 
the mother. country, ptovided they trade from the proper port, at the proper 
ſeaſon, and in the proper veſſels; but as all the different merchants, Who have 
| Joined their ſtocks in order to fit out theſe licenſed veſſels, muſt find it for their 
intereſt” to aft i in concert, the trade which is carried on in this manner will necef- 
farily be conducted nearly upon the ſame principles as that of an excluſive com- 
pany #. The profits of thoſe merchants will ſcarcely be leſs exorbitant and op-. 
preſſive, the colonies 15 de at e I As, 4b vena ro buy ing 2 * 


cheap. 
J onies, E 8 


Happily the pöle of Enplind; in "ite to the ade 0 ber ve 
in every thing elſe, has been more liberal: it is free to all her ſubjects, who may 
carry it on from all the different ports of the mother: country, and who have 
occaſion for no other licence, than the common diſpatehes of the cuſtom-houſe, 
Gr courſe, the number and diſperſed ſituation of the different traders, render it 

ible for them to enter into any general combination, and their competition 
18 ſufficient to prevent them from graſping at very exorbitant profits. Accord. 
ijngly the price of European commodities, though no doubt ſomewhat higher 

tha if the trade were free to all nations, has never been extravagantly high in 

the Britiſh ſettlements. Under ſo indulgent a policy, the colonies are enabled 
both to ſell their own POE and to buy the d of 1 at a tea- 
ſonable rate. 

Nor are the colbaie of Great Britain con bed e even to os + SOT of 0 | 
mother-country in the exportation of their own ſurplus produce, except with 
regard to certain commodities. Theſe commodiries having been frequently enu- 
neerated in the Act of Navigation 4, or other ſtatutes relative to the colonies, are 
on that account called womans commoaities. FE * Toa are Hay HON-Cnumes 


3 Saks and Portugal, 

+ See book II. chap. i. of this work, and Smith's Inquiry, book IV. chap! OI 
t This act, which gave riſe to all thoſe ſubſequeat laws that reſtrain the Wee and 
are ſuppoſed to aſcertain the joriſdiction of the fate and parliament of England over her colonies, 
was paſſed, as we have formerly had occaſion to notice, ,during the 1ime of the commonwealth, 
when the true principles of liberty are allowed to nave been well n and when the very 


ee, tyranny was held in cerefiation. bono 1 m 
. . rated 


high' price m 
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„ aid compmeditich, and may be exported dinpftly in ober countries, Provided it 
| be in Bricifh or Plantation ſhips, of hic the owners and Ne of he 


| RATINCES IEP Britiſh, ſu 7 215 1 93 11 9. #0 N 
Among the non enumerated commodities, which are ſtill con ined, 2s to = 8 
Epropean market, to the countries that lie ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, are ſome of 


the moſt important productions of America and the Weſt- Indies; grain of all | 
ſorts, lumber, 3 proviſions, fiſh, ſugar, and rum. Grain is naturally the 
firſt and principal object of the culture of all-new colonies, except thoſe berween 
Daene, and by allowing our plantations 2 very extenſive market for it, the 
government encourages them to extend this culture much beyond the conſump- 
tion of a thinly inhabited country, and by feta to provide before hand an 
= ſubſiſtence for a continually increaſing population. Nor is the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature leſs conſpicuous in, regard to other articles. The fale of 
lumber cannot be too much encouraged i in a country almoſt covered with wood, 
and. where the expence of clearing che ground is. the principal obſtacle to im- 
provement: to raiſe the price of ſuch a commodity, is offering a bounty to in- 
duſtry, and holding out at a diſtance the reward of agriculture; and to extend 
the fiſheries of well affected colonies, by a free exportation, is to increaſe the 
ſhipping and naval power as well as the wealth of the Britiſh empire. 
- The enumerated commodities are of two ſorts ; namely, ſuch as are either 
peculiar produce of America, or as cannot, or at leaſt are not produced in 4 
mother-country.z and ſuch as are not the peculiar produce of America, but both | 
ma and are e * country, though not in ſuch quantities as to 
ſupply the 1 part of her de which would otherwiſe oblige her to 
have recourſe to foreign — Ing Of the firſt kind are molaſſes, coffee, cacao- 
nuts, tobacco, pimento, ginger, mhale-bone, raw fill, catton-wool, beaver and 
other furs, indigo, fuſtick, and other dying woods; and of the ſecond, kind are 
all naval ſtores, maſts, yards, and bowſprits; tar, pitch, and turpentine; hemp 
and flax, pig and bar iron, copper ore, hides-and ſkins, pot and pearl aſhes, . 
The largeſt importation of commodities of the firſt kind, could not diſcourage 
the growth, or interfere with the ſale of any part of the produce of the mother- 
3 ; and by confining them to the home- market, our merchants, it was 
ted, would not only be enabled to buy them cheaper in the plantations, 
and conſequently to ſell them with a better profit at home, but to eſtabliſn be- 
| Teen the plantations and foreign countries a carrying trade, of which Great 
Britain was neceſſarily to be the centre or emporium, as the European coun- 
try to which thoſe commodities were firſt to be imported *.,. The importation 
of commodities of the ſecond kind might be ſo managed too, it was ſuppoſed, 
as not to interfere with the ſale of thoſe of the ſame kind produced in the mo- 
cher · country, but with that of thoſe imported from foreign ſtates; becauſe, by 
means of proper duties, they might be rendered always lomewhat dearer than 
- the former, and yet a good deal cheaper than the n ee 


£ , . 


San ib loguir, book IV. chap. 8 + . . 
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'T HR EST * OF AMERTIeA. 


Some of - theſe. prohibitions, ich, appear the moſt. problematical. are even. 
benehicial, to the colonies. I hat, for example, which confines to Great Britain 1 
the exportation. of maſts, args, and. bowlprits, tar, pitch, and turpentige, has 
conlequently 
to uacreaſe the expence of. clearing uhe lands,. the principal e * if 
provement ; ; but 1 it was not impoſed without a reaſon, and is ſo qualified as to 
have a direct contrary influence. About the beginning of the preicnt century, 
the pitch and tar company of Sweden endeavoured to raiſe the price of their 
commodities to Great Britain, by prohibiting their exportation except in their 
on ſhips, at their own price, and in ſluch quantities as they thought, proper. 
In order to counteract this notable piece of mercantile policy, and to render 
England as independent as poſſible, not only of Sweden but of all the northern 
powers, the parliament gave a bounty upon the importation of naval ſtores 
from America, at the ſame time that it confined them to the home market. . 
The effect of this bounty was, to raiſe the price of timber in America, 
more than the reſtriction could lower it; and conſequently the joint 
effect of both regulations is rather an encouragement, than an obſtruction. xo 
the clearing of land in America. In like manner, although the pig and bar iron 
of the colonies have bcen put among the enumerated commodities, yet as they 
are exempted from conſiderable duties, when imported into Great Britain, 
to which thoſe of other countries are ſubject, one part of the regulation | contri- 
butes more to encourage the erection of furnaces in America, than the other to 
impede 1 it; and as there is no manufacture which occaſions ſo great a, conſump-. 
tion of wood as a furnace, none can contribute ſo much to the PRA of a 
ee over. run with foreſts “. S ah. 


'* This ſource of wealth to the mother-country, and proſperity to the colonies, had long been 

obſtructed by enormous duties, The proprietors of the national mines, in concert with thoſe of 

| the coppice woods, which are conſumed in the furnaces, had procured impoſitions, : amounting to 

an abſoluie prohibition, io be laid upon American iron; but at length, in 1750, the eyes of the 
governmer t were opened, and it was permitted to be imported, duty free, into the port of Lone 
don, thougb prohibited from being carried 10 any other port, or above ten miles within land. 
This whimfica! reftrifticn continued in force till the year 1757, when the general voice of the 
peop'e called upon the parliament to repeal an ordinance ſo manifefily contrary to every principle 

of public utility, and to extend to the whole kingdom a privilege that had been ungenerouſiy con- 
fined to the capital. Though nothing could be more reaſonable than this demand, it met with 

the ſirongeſt oppoſition. Combinations of intereſted individuals were formed to repreſent, that 
the hundred and nine forges worked in England and Wales, without including thoſe of Scotland, 

produced annually eighteen thouſand tons of iron, and employed a great number of induſtrious. 
work men; that the mines, which are inexhauſtible, would have ſupphed a much gieater quantity, | 
| had not a perpetual apprehenſion prevailed, that that the duties on American iron-would be taken off 5 
that the iron works, then catried on in England, conſumed annualiy one hundred and ninety- 
eight thouſand cords of undet Wood, produced in. coppices that grew upon barren lands, which- - 
could not otherwiſe be turned to any good account ; that thoſe coppices furniſhed befides bark 
for the tanners, and wood for building ; and that the American iron not being proper for con- 
rerting into ſteel, for making edge- tools, or any of the utenſils of navigatior, would contribute 
very little to leſſen the importation of iron from Sweden or Ruſſia, but would interfere ſo much 
51. ; 5 M | OO with 
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pig and bar-iron, by exempting them, as already noticed, from duties to which 


| Theſe groundleſs apprehenſions had no effect on the majority of the parliament, who ſaw clearly, 


merated and non-enumerated commodities ;* and theſe colonies were become 
ſo populous and thriving before the preſent diſturbances, that each of them 


this way, to ſuch houſhold manuſactures as a private family makes for its own 


* 
— 
„ 
* 


THE HIATORT OF AMERICA: 
The moſt perfect freedom of trade is permitted between the Britiſh colonies 
on the continent of America and thoſe in the Weſt Indies, both in the enu- 


found in ſome” of the others a great and extenſive market for every part of its 
produce, and all of them taken together formed a vaſt internal mart for the pro. 
PP GE Bd OT ut alc AOL ART 1669 3 T7 eY6g 

her colonies has chiefly been confined, either to what regards the ſale of their 
produce in its rude ſtate, ot in what may be denominated the firft ſtage of many. - 
factufe. While ſhe encourages in America, for example, the manufactures of 


the like commodities are ſubject when imported from any other country, ſhe 

impoſes an abſolyce prohibirion'opon the.ere&ion of ſteel furnaces and dr mill 
in any of her American plantations : ſhe will nor ſuffer her coloniſts to work in 
thoſe more refined manufaftures even for their own uſe, but inſiſts upon their 
purchaſing from her merchants and manufacturers all goods of this kind, for 
which they have occaſion. She prohibits the importation from one province to 
another by water, and even the carriage by land upom horſeback, or in a cart, 
of hats, woollen goods, or wool of the produce of America; a regulation which, 
while obſerved, effectually prevents the eſtabliſhment of any manufacture of 
ſuch commodities for diſtant ſale, and confines the induſtry of her coloniſts, in 
uſe, or for that of ſome of its neighbours in the ſame province. _ - 

To prohibit a great people, however, from making all that they can of every 
part of their own produce, or from employing their ſtock and induſtry in the way 
that they judge moſt advantageous to themſelves, is a manifeſt violation of the 
natural rights of mankind. But unjuſt as ſuch prohibitions are, they have not 
hitherto been very hurtful to the colonies. Land is ſtil] ſo cheap, and labour ſo 
dear in Britiſh America, that the coloniſts can import from the mother-country 
almoſt all the more refined, or more advanced manufaQures, cheaper than they 
could make them for themſelves *, Though they had not therefore been prohi- · 


with that of Britain, as to put an entire ſtop, in a little time, to all the forges in the kingdom, 


that unleſs the price of the original materials could be leſſened, the nation muſt ſoon loſe the 
numberleſs manufattures of iron and ſteel by which it had fo long been enriched ; and that there 
was no time to be loſt in putting a ſtop to the progreſs other nations were making in theſe works, 
by. anderſelling them. It was therefore reſolved, -that the free importation of iron from America 
ſhauld be permitted in all the ports of the kingdom: and that wiſe reſolution was accompanied 
with an act of juſtice. By a ſtatute of Henry VIII. the proprietors of coppices were forbid to 
clear their lands : that prohibition the parliament took off, in order to remove as far as poſſible 
all cauſe of complaint, and left them at liberty to make uſe of their eſlates as they ſnould thiok 
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| * ſuch wandfactutes, a | regard to their « own inter 
kt in their Deckert ftate of improvement, had no miſunderſtanding hap- 
„ have prevented them from ſo doing. But in a more advanced ſtate of 
ſociety, thoſe reſtraints might become truly oppreflive ; and, in that event, the 
wiſdom and humanity of the Britiſh e leave us no room to doubt but 15 
they would be removed. | RG 5 -, 
With regard to the importation of g Is from Eniope; 288 555 likewiſe T 
dealt more liberally with her colonies than any other nation. While ſhe impoſes 
no duties on the exportation of her own manufattures, ſhe allows always a part, 
generally the half, frequently a larger portion, and ſometimes the whole of the 
duty which is paid on the importation of foreign goods, to be drawn back upon 
their exportation to any foreign country, from a conviction that no independent 
foreign ſtate would receive them burdened with Britiſh duties. Our American 
colonies, however, are by no means independent foreign ſtates; and Great Bri- 
tain having aſſumed to herſelf the right of ſupplying them with goods from Eu- 
rope, might have forced them, according to the practice of other European 
kingdoms, to receive ſuch goods, loaded with the ſame duties which they paid 
on entering the mother-country, and alſo her own manufactures burdened with 
duties, for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue: but, on the contrary, till the year 
1763, the ſame draw-backs were paid on the exportation of the greater part of 
foreign goods to our colonies, as to any independent foreign ſtate. Then, in- 
deed, this indulgence was a good deal abated, it being enacted, that no part of 
the duty called the Old Subſidy ſhall be drawn back for any goods of the 8 
production, or manufacture of Europe or the Eaſt Indies, which ſhall be exported 
from this kingdom to any Britiſh colony or plantation 1 in America, wines, white 
callicoes, and muſlins excepted *. . | 
Before the framing of this law, man y different ſorts. of foreign goods late | 
have been bought cheaper in the colonies than in the mother- country, and ſome. 
may ſtill T. A law, however, which affected the coloniſts in the moſt tender 
part, which widened the grand ſource of their grievances, by obliging them to 
purchaſe, at a more advanced price, ſeveral manufactures which they were not 
permitted to fabricate for themſelves, could not fail to occaſion diſguſt, even 
though entirely conformable to the general policy of Great Britain with reſpect 
to her 488 ſettlements. But harder trials were reſerved for their obedience. 
The peace of Paris, which at the ſame time reſtored tranquility to Europe and 
to America, produced a remarkable change i in the political ſyſtem of Great Bri- 
tain with reſpect to her colonies, as well as in the political ſentiments of the co- 
loniſts, in regard to the mother-country. The original ſettlers in New England, 
as we have had ſufficient occaſion to obſerve, were men of wild and fanatical | 
principles. Enemies to civil power and religious liberty, they endeavoured to 
erect a kind of ſpiritual a Ns as fone as _ een in the New Re 


* 4 Geo, III. cap. xv. 


> Smith's W into the Nature 1 Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, book IV. chap. ri 
& an 
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den. and reluQtantly acknowledged their dependence on the mother country... That | 


enmity agaiolt kingly government co operated with their ambition of independ- 


The arbitrary proceedings of James II. are and the growing power of the 


of New Tork, and the Swedes in the Jerſies, they will continue a diſtinct race 


the great number of felons, proſtitutes, and profligate perſons of every kind, 
' tranſported to Virginia and Maryland, during a long courſe of years, has cor- 


formity, is intereſt, and who, with few exceptions, have neither pride. nor plea- 
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 reluftance particularly appeared on the reſtoration of Charles II. when their 


ent juriſciction. They had acquieſced in the ſupremacy of the republican par- 
liament ; which, as early as the year 1642, had indirectly aſſerted its Iegiſſative 
authority over them ; nor did they make any oppoſition to the AR of Naviga- 

tion, paſſed ten years after, by the ſame parliament : but when Charles endea- 
Ka in 1679, to enforce the obſervation of that law, which had been ſuſ pended 
for a time, they remonſtrated againſt it, as detrimental to their trade, and re- 
plied, that they apprehended the laws of England did not reach America * !” 


French in Canada, ſoon made them happy to claim the protection of thoſe laws 
and that government. King William and the revolution parliament afforded them 
both, bur, at the ſame time, drew tighter the dependence of the colonies on the 
We ht. Neceſſity continued that dependence till the concluſion of the 
late war; when all apprehenſions of a foreign enemy being removed, their old 
ideas of unlimited commerce and independent juriſdiction began to return. : 

The other colonies, it is true, were not founded by men of the ſame fana- 
tical ſpirit as thoſe of New England. The firſt ſettlers in Virginia were chicfly 
royalifts, and reſpectable members of the church of England; thoſe of Mary. 
land were ſober-minded catholics, and many of them perſons of good education, 
as well as exemplary behaviour; and the quakers of Penſylvania, as every where 
elſe, are the moſt peaceable, induftrious, and inoffenſive ſet of men in the whole 
world. But Penſylvania is not entirely peopled by quakers, nor by Engliſhmen : 
Dutch, Germans, and other foreigners, compoſe more than two-thirds of the 
inhabitants. Theſe foreigners ſpeak their native tongues ; and to the diſgrace of 
Britiſh policy, are allowed to have ſchools for inſtructing their children in the 
ſame languages. In conſequence of this pernicious practice, like the Dutch 
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after many generations: ftrangers alike to the language and the conſtitution of 
England, and without the affection of citizens, they will ſtill be foreigners, in 
whatever regards the honour or glory of the Britiſh crown. 


Almoſt an equal mixture of foreigners are found in the two Carolinas; and 


rupted both the manners and the blood of the original ſettlers, and introduced a 
daring ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, that ſpurns all the common reſtraints of ſociety, 
and all regulations of government. Such is the heterogeneous mixture of which 
our colonies are compoſed; of a ſet of men whoſe ſole aim, and only point of uni- 


t It was ds; i the encouragement of the planters, that all goods ſhould paſs to and from 
New Englaed duty-free, © until the Houſe of Commons ſhould take farther order therein to 


the-contrary.” 
"1 See book IV. chap. iu. of this work, andthe vamos, there cited. 
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1 1 which they had. hitherto been indebted to the 


The nation was juſt emerged from an expenſive war, during. which eyery ſpring 


' yond all example: her victorious fleets had command ed the w whole « ee, an 


her armies had ce 
cited univerſal envy and admiration, but that proſpeti 


intereſt of that debt, and ſup 01 
| luxury, and even every neceſſary of life had, been gh nll 
people revolted at an attempt ta inereaſe the grieyous catalogue T The land- 

tax was a ſhilling in the pound higher, than 1 in any f. former time of peace 35 and 


to reduce the taxes and the public debt. For 
requiſite; but where to find ſuch E was the queſtion, 
On a political ſurvey of the Britiſh ei aloe taken in conſequence of this alarming 
criſis, a reſolution fatal to the tranq both of the colonies and the mother- 
country was embraced, . It was reſolved to raiſe an internal tax upon the former, 
in order to relieve the heceſſities of the latter: nor were arguments wanting to 
enforce ſuch a meaſure. The Spaniſh war in 17 39, it was obſerved, had been 


*4 


to prevent the _ of the colony - aca which carried on a contraband: trade 


debt of ninety millions ſterling, was altogether a colony war. It was th 
juſt, that the colonies ſhot Id bear ſome part of a burden, too great 'for the nd 


ſtate, and which had been chiefly incurred upon their account. 


„ Such a "policy; was very patural for the colonicy, and is io no reſpe& blamable conſidered 
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influenced by ſuch a erer * appear in the e 3 Wo 
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LL ſt whom her arms Feed be turned. A . 
. cbey, find, ae in Ecuriry,.in. conſequence 


a Yaſt;.comin No! from, the reſh of th 
world, than they formed the idea of Tendering 1 independent, by. eſta · | 
bliſhing arts and manufactures, and fabricating at home thoſe articles of labour 


me | er-country, . 


n ſale of Which had chiefly, if not 2 221 them valuable. tq 
F 23. i 2132. 36 37,0103 van 1 AVI 26% ll or mon 
"I itiſl iry.c "be ignorant of tl the _ gens In 7 
appear 70 av been partiy influenced by them, in the 'y n which 577 Are, | 


of government had been overſtrained. 8 Her ſucceſs h indeed been great be» | 


ity was more ſplendid than 
real. Great Britain was loaded with an enormous debt; and in order to pay the 
t the common expences of P erery 

the minds of the 


if we ever expected again to be able, either to maintain the expence of a ne-. 
war, or a competition with other nations in forei 17 markets, it was neceſſary both | 
le purpoſes, new reſources were 


principally a colony war: its chief object, as we have had occaſion to notice, being 


with the Spanifh main; and the late war, which had involved the nation in a"new: 
> efore but 


eiiber in a moral or political light, though certainly inconſſlent with the intereſt of the mother- 5 
count , and in ſome degree with their political relation ts. Great Brit tain, That they 1 were Lend 


hof che parent-ſtate, to 5 


aquered at both extremities of the £atth : : her | prot perity ex- | 
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E a revenue to the public, ſufficient not only for defraying the whole 


of its own peace eſtabfiſhment, but alſo for diſcharging its proportion 
ment of the empire ; as every province neceſſarily con- 


of that general government. If 


1 
tributes, more or lets, to increaſe the expence 


any particular province, therefore; does not contribute its ſhare towards defray. 


ing this expence, an unequal burden muſt be thrown upon ſome other part of 


the empire. The extraordinary revenue too, which every province affords. to the 


Public, in time of war, ought to bear the ſame p 
revenue of the whole empite, which its ordinary 


revenue does in time of peace, 


But neither the ordinary nor extraordinary: revenue, which Great Bricain derived 


4 cient reſources for the preſent ex 


from her colonies, it was evident, bore any thing near this proportion to the whole 
revenue of the Britiſh enipire ; and although the excluſive commerce, it had 


| been ſuppoſed, by increaſing the private wealth of the people of England, and 
thereby enabling them to pay greater taxes, might compenſate in ſome meaſure 


for the deficiency of the public revenue of the e it did not TON oat 


EY 
As Great Britain had long laid it down fr hs eſtabliſhed m 


to impoſe no duty at exportation, on any goods whoſe value has den increaſed 997 


labour, it was impoſſible to tax the merchants and manufaRtorers, the men who 


are chiefly benefited by the exeluſive trade, beyond the proportion of other orders 
in the Nas. They could only be taxed in the luxuries and neceſſaries of life which 
they conſumed. Had government even reſolved to alter its fyſtem, and oblige 


the colonies to purchaſe the manufactures of the mother- country loaded with 


taxes, ſuch a meaſure could not have anſwered: it would only have roufed ſooner 


thoſe diſſentions which afterwards broke out, and have made "ibs colonifts purſue 


with more patriotic ardour that plan which they had adopted of manufacturing 


bute towards all its expences, in proportion to their reſ 


for themſelves. Of this the miniſtry were ſenſible ; and therefore reſolved at 
once boldly to attempt an internal taxation, on the fundamental principle of all 
governments, that the different members which compoſe a ftate ought to contri- 
27 97 THe 
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The ability of the colonies to bias mere taxes, and the right of the —— to 
impoſe them, we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to conſider. In the meantime, it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that, at the ſame time that the ſebeme of internal taxation was formed, a re- 


5 ſolution ought alſo to have been taken, both in common equity and ſound. policy, to remove all 


_ reſtraints from their internal trade and induſtry, in themſelves more grievous ard tyrannica!, mere 


deſtruftive of the natural rights of mankind, and the privileges of Engliſhmen, than any ſub- 


fidiary impoſition. This relief would have reconciied the minds of the Americans to a tax in- 
poled for the general ſupport of goyernment. When allowed the common privileges of. Britiſh 
citizens, of turning their internal trade and induſtry to the beſt advantage, they would not have | 


| _ refuſed to bear a part in the common burdens of the empire; and when it had been ſeen proper 
to proportion their internal taxes to thoſe of the mother-country, all reftraints, except ſuch 6 
are common to Britiſh ſubjects of every denomination, ought to have been removed from their ſo· 


freedom; 


reign commerce. The Engliſh mercdangs and K Wa indeed have complained of this 


to the extraordinary 
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eps could be tiken for that purpoſe, while the mother- 20k,” 4 1 
«the cd n held in iuſpence with reſpect to the diſpoſitions of Ulth. ES „ 
ether, the attention of both was called aſide, in order to provi againſt's net 
| danger. 11 AY : 28 39] * 2H ap Gy | 3 , 1 : 
Soon Revs nee of e of Paris i it was + udged expedient to; . 
vide our acquiſitions in North America into three ſeparate 


and independent govern- 

ments. The firſt and moſt norcherly of theſe, ſome what more limited than that 0 
of French Canada, was called the government of Quebec; the other two, com- : N 
prehending our more ſouthern acquiſitions, were diſtinguiſhed, as we have al- 

ready had occaſion to obſerve, into the governments of Eaſt and Weſt Florida. 

The territory of Labrador and the adjacent ifſands, from the river Sanguenay to. | 
Hudſon's Straits, were very judiciouſly put under the direction of the governor - - 
of Newfoundland, as their value conſiſts almoſt wholly in the fiſhery eſtabliſned 1 

on their coaſts; and the iſlands of St. John and Cape Breton were annexed, 
08 account of their vicinity to the government of Nova Scotia. In this diſtribu- 
tion, great care was taken to reſerve very extenſive hunting grounds for the In- 
dians ; and while the crown retained the right of making purchaſes from them,. 
it prohibited all thoſe of a private nature, in order to quiet the minds of the 
favages in general, as well as to prevent thoſe acts of violence or injuſtice, ſo apt 
to give alarm, and which too frequently accompany ſuch purchaſes. Nor did 
the attention of government ſtop here. In order to encourage ſoldiers and ſea- 
men, who had ſerved in the American war, to ſettle in the new provinces, and at. 
the ſame time to reward their ſervices, lots of land were proffered to the officers, 
correſponding to the rank which they had held in the army or navy; namely, five 
thouſand acres to a field officer, three thouſand to every captain, and two thou- 
ſand to every ſubaltern; to every non- commiſſioned officer, two hundred; and 
to every private ſeaman and ſoldier, fifty acres. This was a very ample a0 well 

Judged encouragement ; and that nothing might be wanting for the ſecurity of 
the new ſettlers, for the ſtability of the conqueſts we had made, or for awing 

| and protecting the Indian nations, a. regular military eſtabliſhment. was formed for 


Fee but archancs and manufaQurers ought 1 not to be the legillators of nations, any mare 
than the giddy and icen tious mob, who are ſwayed by the impulſe of the moment: both judge ? 
by immediate appearances, without being able to diſcern diſtant conſequences ; and of the WC | 2A 
the mob ought rather perhaps to be conſulted, as they have always national honour in view, and = 
the trader only a confined idea of national profit. When the Americans had found themſelves free E- 
from reſtraint, always more grievous in idea than in reality, they would have perceived (When 1 - 
the mind only can perceive joſtly) in a ſtate of freedom, that their true intereſt was, and would „ 
be ſor, many years, to clear and cultivate their lands, and purchaſe their manufacture: 3. and they 
would have purchaſed them from Great Britain. When any trade has been long coadudted in a 
certain line, when credits have been eſtabliſhed and connexions formed, it requires a great e ffort 
of government to give it a new direction. But, in the preſent inſ:ance, government would* have 
been on the fide of habitual intercourſe and extenſive credit, on the one hand, and of the fame'an- 
cient intercourſe and a ready. market, on the other. Every allurement would haue been offered, by 
2 wiſe miniſtry, to attach the trade of the coloni:s to the mother-country ; and the commerce be- 
tween England and America, confined by 90 excluſive ſlatute, would have N to flow in 


its former channel. 
the 


ſled of ten. kd, men, divided 3 into 

* little doubt 
Was 3 in 72 plan. but. this prudent bee of our new 
territories, and the wiſe regulations eſtabliſhed in regard to them, would enable 


vs to draw from our, American. empire thoſe advantages, on the proſpect 


of which, We had begun the war, and to ſecure which Was the chief object at- 
7 tended to in ne ociating ti e peace. Bur. our. hopes were particularly ſanguine, 

that fince F Fs: intrigues could no longer ſeduce, or French force ſupport the 
Indians, that our ſettleinents would thenceforth be ſecure againſt their barbarous 
inroads. Unhappily, however, we were diſappointed 1 in this fattering expecta- 
tion. Our danger aroſe from that very quarter on which we thought ourſelves 
perfectly ſafe, When we concluded that the Indians were entirely overaved, 
and almoſt ſubdued by our power, they ſuddenly fell upon the frontiers of our 


moſt valuable ſettlements, and upon all our diſtant forts, with ſuch concert in 


the deſign, and ſavage fury in the execution, as we had not experienced | In any 
former war with che vindictive and e but padiſceraing natives of the 
New World. 


This matter will r require fame dec When the 3 ſaw £ French 
power annihilated, as it were, in North America, they began to think that they ; 


ought to have made greater and earlier efforts in favour of that rival nation, 
which had always paid a more flattering attention to them than the. Engliſh. This 
attention was rendered ſtill more negligent by our extraordinary ſucceſs during 
the late war: the uſual preſents were omitted; and ſettlements, contrary to the 
Toyal proclamation, were attempted beyond the limits of the ſeveral govern- 


ments. Theſe were ſources of juſt diſſatisfaction; and the Indians were farther | 


alarmed, when they conſidered the ſituation of the places of ſtrength, which we 
had acquired by conqueſt or by treaty in their country, without, any other 
European power to controul us. We poſſeſſed a chain of forts upon the ſouth 


of Lake Erie, which ſecured all the communications with the Ohio and the 
MiGſippi; we were maſters of the Detroit, which ſecures the communication 


between Canada and Louiſiana; we had drawn a chain of forts around their 
beſt hunting grounds; and that circumſtance was a matter of the more ſerious 
concern with them, as ſuch grounds became every day more ſcarce, not only from 


_ the gradual extending of our ſettlements, but alſo from their own bad ceconomy 


in this ſingle reſource of ſavage life. Beſides they knew, that of the grounds which 
were ſtill reſerved to them, ſome were highly deſirable for the purpoſes of an 


European ſettlement : they beheld in every little garriſon. the germ of a future 


colony, and contemplated with horror, through the medium of barbarous ima- 
gination, the period when the wilds of e ſhould become a cultivated 
country, and its rude inhabitants a poliſhed people; when the copious har- 
veſt hall ONS, where the earth now N beneath the venerable 8 and 
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pleaſures. of poliſhed life, the fruits of induſtry, or the hedæſit of givibtegulitions, 


ON entire Extis atiog. A deſign ſo ſhocking to hum 
reaſon to believe, was neyer conceived, much leſs countenanced by any perſon of 
25 or 7 in the Britiſh, colonies ; and the idea, of, it was probably ſug- 
elted by {c ome ambitious chicts among the ſavages themſelves, in order 40 excite 
Bel countrymen. to La Ke Theſe. hoſtilities were begun by the Indians on 
the Ohio., „be general. plan of, the, War was, ta make a ſudqden attack upon 
our frontier ſe tlements, during the time of harveſt; to deſtroy all the men they 
ſhould meet; to cut off all proviſions from thoſe who might eſcape in the com 
mon maſſacre ; and thus, by a lingle biene to termin: 
and appre henſions. nee 0s mei 
A better plan could not haye | 


n; concerted by tl 


its execution in part, by giving too early an alarm to our people, who were by 
that means enabled to eſcape with their effects. Steat numbers, however, were 
ſlain : the crops in many. places were ruined 
the inhumapities of an Indian war carried. to the greateſt, excess. 

'In conſequence. of this irruption all the frontier, ſettlements of Penſ ylvania, 
Virginia, and Maryland were immediately. deſerted, and thouſands. of ee 
plantations, the Iabour of years, at once abandoned. All the itenerant merchants, 


dered, and their effects plundered to the value, 1 It is ſaid, of ſome hundred thou · 
ſand pounds ſterling. Every trading t town in North 1 felt the Fe 
But what was of: ſtil] greater moment, both in a civil and military light, all the 
forts which the French had built, in very advantageous ſituations, to the ſouth- 
ward of Lake Erie, were taken; namely, Le Bœuf, Venango, and Preſqu' Iſle. 

Theſe forts, in themſelves very conliderable, were rendered yet more important 


between the places which we Poſſeſs;; above the lakes, and our ee pot of 
Fort FRE >. 

In making themſelves maſters of thoſe forts, though bet no ) means ina proper : 
poſture of erent the Indians were obliged to make uſe of ſtratage em. When- 


were approaching ; and by a promiſe of ſafety, which they. commonly. violated, 
they perſuaded the Engliſh troops to abandon their quarters. By ſimilar arti- 
fices, they ſecured ſome other fortified Places ; particularly that of Michillima- Ss 
kinac, the remoteſt of all our poſts. But even after this tide of ſucceſs, there, 
fil remained three fortreſſes of confderable'ſtrength, : and impo J0T 
5 33 2210 ** n 5 0 e £8], IL © e, 


quainted with the * | 


is ſaid to have been ſpread among the Indians, that aſcheme was formed 
ty, there is every 


inate both. Kn grievances 
92 Lot i bed D » nav) 290495 68 
e moſt enlighteped: ſtateſ- 
man; but the Precipitancy "of ſome of the Indian. warmers. de feated, -as, uſual, 


the houles) burnt down, and _ 


who on the faith of the general peace, traded in the Indian country, were mur- 


by commanding, in ſome meaſure, the heads of all the navigable rivers that 
run to the ſouthward, at the ſame time that they preſerved 1 the communication 


ever they attacked any of them, they perſuaded the garfiſon that . had reduced 
all the others, at the ſame time that they exaggerated the number of ſavages that ; 


f tant by their 
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| bx Senſtble that but X few links of their chain were broken, wha theſe fortreſſ:s 
remained, the Indians directed againſt them the moſt vigorous efforts of 'their 
nen and policy; and though the thearre of the War was of an imimenſe ex. 
tent, und the ſavages, conſiſting of var tous nations, widely disjoined from each 
5 5 by large tracts of impractieable country, they preſerved an uncommon de. 
ree of concert in their operations. They at the ſame time inveſted Detroit and 
Fort Pitt, at the diſtance of near three usch miles from each' other. The 
fatter, which was called Fort Du Queſne by the French, ſtands at the junction of 
me Ohio with the Monongahela. Though equally ſtrong and important by its 
ſicuation, ir was by no means in 4 proper fare of defenck. The works, which 
had never been completed, had raffires greatly from an inundation of the Ohio. 
-onditioh it Was forroundedby the Indians, hd ſcemed determined to 
Hides! ie, or to periſty in the attempt. Though unacquainted with the method 
of attack by trenches, -or the uſual forms of regular approach; ; though deſtitute 
of cannon, and other engines neeeſſary for a ſiege, theſe barbarians hoped to 
make themſelves maſters of the place by courage and perſeverance. In conſe. 
_ quence of this idea, and with a refolttion' pKa in Americans, they took 
= ; poſt under the banks of the rivers, cloſe to the fort, and thence poured in an 
_ inceſfant ſtorm of muſquetry and burning arrows. Captain Ecuyer, who com. 
= ' manded the ſlender garriſon, though every way ill provided againſt a ſiege, 
omitted no precaution for the defence of the place. His men ſeconded his 
efforts. There was no rrifling with danger, when __ was the leaſt mbsforcune 
A that could befal them. 8 
- General Amherſt, "who was at that time cine in chief of the Brit 
ſeivoees in North America, had ſent off "detachments, as early as poſſible, to 
| ſtrengthen the diſtant garriſons. | The party which was diſpatched to Detroit, 
arrived before the attack upon that place ; and though the garriſon failed in an 
_ . attempt upon the Indian camp in its neighbourhood, it was ſtill ſufficiently 
ſtrong to mike the ſavages deſpair of being able ro accompliſh their deſign againſt 
the fortreſs. Nor was Fort Pitt forgot by the general. He knew that it muſt 
neceſſarily be a principal object in an Indian war. Its ſituation beſpoke its dan- 
ger; and as no expreſs had arrived from it for ſome time, that danger appeared 
to be preſſing. He therefore ſent to its relief, without farther delay, a large 
quantity of military ſtores and] prov it Ions, protefed by a poverty! eſcort, under 
the command of colonel Bouquet.” f 
„ 5 When the colonel had advanced to the remoteſt verge of our ſettlements, be 
= 8 could learn nothing of the poſition. or motions. of the enemy. This was a very 
1 5 . embarraſſing circumſtance in the conduct of an American campaign. The In. 
= Ailans, as is commonly the caſe, had better intelligence. No ſooner were 
=. bend informed of the Wa of che , tha they broke 5 the ſiege 
; . | 74 Ps. of , 
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of 11 — to the oy 8 tf CHAP: ; 
hopes of cutting it off, before it could 40 1 Lag "Happily they had to A. © 
8 arr officer equally brave, diſcerning; and vigflant. During the alarm- 
ing uncertainty in which he ſtill remähed , colonel Boitquer very prudently r 
ſolved to diſencumber himſelf of all the ammunition and proviſions, wipe what 
he judged to be abſolutely neceſſary. Thus lightened, the Engliſh 3 en · 
tered a rough. and mountainous country. Before them lay a dange ; 
called Turtle Creek, ſeveral miles in length, and commanded the whole way by 
high and eraggy hills: This defile the colonel propofed to' . Nr me main,” in 
order to clude; if poſſible, the vigilance of the Indians- 10 Sein O17 and? 
While the Engliſh troops were making the hecæffary a 
purpoſe, after an haraſſing march of ſeventeen miles guard Was 
taddenly attacked by the enemy. The ſavages were beat off, and eden purfued 
to a ers diſtance; but they continued to renew the charge, by We help 
of freſh parties, till darkieſy put an end to the conflict. T he night, as may well 
be imagined,” was ſpent in anxiety and terror, and next morning the ſtruggle was 
renewed. Thoſe who have only experienced the ſeverit ies and nee of an 
European campaign, can ſcarcely form any idea of what is to be done and endured 
in an Indian war. To act among a civilized people, and in a cultivated country, 
where roads are made, magazines eſtabliſned, and hoſpitals provided; where there LE 
arc fortified tons to retreat to, in caſe of neceſſity, or at worſt a humane enemy to „ 
receive ſubmiſſions, may be conſidered as a generous competition, as the exerciſe 
of a bold and adventurous ſpirit, rather than a rigid conteſt between ſanguinary 
enemies, where mutual deſtruction is the object. But in a North American 
campaign every thing is dreadful; the face of the country, the climate, the 
enemy. There no refreſhment is to be found for the healthy, or relief for the 
ſick. A vaſt inhoſpitable deſert, full of ſavage enemies ſurrounds them: death 
lurks in every buſh; and yet, in caſe of a defeat, fimple death is an eligible © 
condition. This forms a ſervice truly critical, in which all the ee of the 
mind, and all the addreſs of the body is put to the ſevereſt trial. 
Such was the ſervice in which colonel Bouquet was engaged, and ſuch bis fitua- 
tion when darkneſs drew her curtain over the heavens, and allo when morning 
unbarred the gates of light, and revealed to him the mercileſs enemy ſurrounding” 
his camp, and endeavouring to' ſtrike terror into his troops by an oftentatious | 1 
diſplay of their numbers, and of their ferocity by the moſt horrid ſnouts and Nÿĩ 
yells. Theſe awful ſalutations were followed by an inceſſant fire, under cover of | e 
which the ſavages attempted to penetrate into the Engliſn camp They were've- a. 
pulſed in every attack, in ſpite of their moſt vigorous eee But theſe checks, ö 
though greatly to the honour of the Britiſh troops, did not diſcourage the Indians 
from new attempts; and colonel Bouquet and his party, continually victorious,/ 
were continually in danger ot being cut off. Diſtreſſed to the laſt degree by a total 
want of water, more intolerable than even the enemy's fire; tied to their con- 
voy, of which they could not loſe ſight for a moment, without expoſing not 


np chat intereſting object, but allo their bck and wounded: to fall a prey to the 
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to carry it more effectually into execution, 
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ther 10 advance nor to retreat, ſaw before them. the melancholy. prof 
crumbling away by degrees, and of periſhing without honour, or even the * 
ſure of revenge, in the midſt of thoſe frightful deſarts. A fate no leſs calami. 
tous than that of Braddock. was every moment preſented t cheit FE: 990 they 


he oo eee eta ers x . 


pended „ to a 1 3 


33 2 their confidence as much as poſſible. That audaciouſneſs 
which their ſucceſs had inſpired proved favourable to his deſign ; 3-and in order 
he contrived. the following ſtratagem. 


The Britiſh troops were poſted on an Seat ze a and for greater ſecurity, had 


formed a circle round their convoy the preceding night. This order they ſtill re. 
tained; but directions were now given by the commander, in conſequence of the 


plan he had embraced, that two companies which had occupied the moſt ad- 
vanced poſts, ſhould fall within the circle. The troops on the right and left at 
the lame time opened their files, and immediately filled up the vacant ſpace, that 


they might ſeem to cover the retreat of their companions. Another company of 


light intfantry, and one of grenadiers, were ordered to ſupport the two firſt com- 


panies, which moved on the feigned retreat, and were intended to begin the real 
ere well made, and che PRs: was executed without 


attack. The e W 


The 10 gave . into > ther . The 7 55 5 af e which 


took poſſeſſion of the ground that the two companies of light infantry had left, 
being brought in nearer to the center of the circle, the ſavages, miſtaking theſe 
ovements are nen, abandoned the woods which covered them from the fire 


people, and advancing 


But in (he! g. no a t when the enemy thought themſelves maſters of the camp, 


however, though diſappointed, and expoſed to a ſevere fire, preſerved their re- 


raue and encouraged by their numbers, and their knowledge of the coun - 
field, plying their muſſcets with great addreſs. No 


Was the. 8 of combined ſtrength and diſciplined valour conſpicu- 


ous over barbarous force and ſavage ferocity : on the ſecond charge, the Indians 
yielded to the irreſiſtible ſhock of the Briciſh troops; who ruſhing upon them, 
Killed many, and put the reſt to flight. At this inſtant, the other two companies, 


which had been ordered to e the former, having placed Ane full in 


the 


. 


ntly, and were victorious 5 by deciſions [able nei 


ling their ground when attacked, colonel Bouquet en- 


with the moſt daring intrepidity, hurried. 
ating vgs upon the brave, Sack fatigued detachment, as to a certain victory. 


panies made a ſudden turn, and ſally ing out from a 
fecduded. part of rite hill, fell furiouſly upon their right flank. The Indians 
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the front of the Eivages, gave the 3 
behind: hits," he purſued . 


This victory, which reſcued che 4 cer from? the- woſt i immigent danger, | 


not only ſecured the field, but cleared the adjacent woods of the ſavages. Still 


however the march was ſo difficult, the troops had ſuffered ſo much, and ſo 
uquet attempted to proceed, he 

found it neceſſary to deſtroy almoſt the whole convey of proviſions. Lightened 

ane w by this ſacrifice, the party advanced about two miles farther, and en- 


many horſes were loſt, that before coidnel | 


camped in a place called Buſhy Run. Here they expected to enjoy ſome repoſe; 
after the incredible fatigues they had undergone, and the ſevere chaſtiſement 
which they had given the enemy ; but hardly had they fixed their tents, when 
the ſavages were in ambuſcade around them, and ſalut 


pily, however, the Indians did not perſevere in their freſn attack. Being beat off 
with loſs, and yet ſmarting from their late wounds, they afterwards kept at a 


diſtance, and the Briciſh nene arrived: at n Fut u eee, mo- : 


leſtation. e 
Though thus wheckvnd; by the aan eee nn were thrown i 


the Detroit and Fort Pitt, in ſpite of their moſt vigorous efforts, the | . were 


not diſcouraged from further attempts. Niagara was an object no leſs worthy 
of their regard, and they endeavoured to gain poſſeſſion of it, by every exertion 


of their ſkill in attacking fortified: places. They chiefly directed their attention 


towards the convoys, one of which they cut off. They hoped to ſtarve what 
they could not otherwiſe reduce: but even in this they failed; and as Sir Wil- 
liam Johnſon was fo ſucceſsful in his negociations with the Iroquois, or Six con · 


federated Nations, as to induce them all, except the Senecas, to remain in a ſtate 


of neutrality, the other Indian tribes found themſelves under the neceſſity of 
ſuing for peace, one after another. ä It Was n Wis > uy: on terms highly 
_ advantageous to Great Britain. 


The fortunate termination of * hy which not with cd NG to ; 


our American empire, but ſeemed-to eſtabliſh it on a more ſolid foundation than 
formerly, revived in the minds of the coloniſts the idea of independency: and 


certain impolitic meaſures at home conſpired to hurry into execution a ſyſtem, 


which might otherwiſe have remained for years in contemplation; and at ehe 
perhaps, have proved no more than an amuſing theory. 


A chan ge had taken place in the Britiſn miniſtry. 'The earl of Bute, ogainſt | 


- whom 7 public odium had riſen to an, incredible height, had reſigned. and the 
W. George Grenville, who had long preſided at the Board of Trade, 
was placed at the head of the treaſury.” He brought his contracted mercantile 
ideas along with him. By means of commercial regulations alone, and theſe 
chiefly directed againſt ſmuggling, he hoped to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate. 


Agreeable to this idea, the ſovereignty of the Iſie of Man was purchaſed by the 
crown, and armed veſſels 1 were ſtationed all arqund the coaſts of Britain; ſo that i 


ed them with an unexpected 
fire. Nothing could ſurely be more mortifying than this circumſtance. Hap- 


IF 


A. D. 1764. 
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ſon to believe that they ſometimes received French manufactures immediately for 


Coſtas, at the tiſk of a national quarrel. But now theſe men of war, having te. 


. molaſſes. * Part of theſe A themſelves, and part they ſent to the mo- 


admit of no reſtraint upon a trade, which they affirmed was not only eſſential to 


been fully PROF | 


. 
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10 Bip coal pu cher ou rom er ine any Port without a ſtrick examination. 
This policy, more detrimen 87 age Than Fapalymencary/ to. the revenue, was 
extended even e Ameſics and the len lunes vhere it u proactive 
wo pernicious gonlequenors.: 

A lucrative. trade, as we have frees had oe to mention, n 
been carried on between our iſlands in the Welt Indies and the Spaniih main. In 
order, to enjoy the advantages of this trade, which was entirely in favour of 
England, and which Spain bad taken every method, to obſtruct, the inhabitants 
of Jamaica and Barbadoes had often run the greateſt hazards; and the Engliſh 
men of war in thoſe latitudes had frequently protected them from the Guarda 


ceived a general order to prevent ſmuggling of every kind, or in the miniſterial 
phraſe, to cruſn the monſter,” mage prize even of the Spaniſh veſſels, when 
they came within a certain latitude, with their gold, ſilver, cochineal, and other 
valuable commodities, which they meant to exchange for Britiſn manufactures; 
and, as if the Guarda Coſtas had no longer been ſufficient, a like ſeverity was 
uſed towards ſuch Engliſh ſhips as attempted: to viſit the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
The diſtreſs occaſioned by this abſurd regulation, ſo contrary to the ſpirit of 
Britiſh policy, was foon felt over all our Weſt India iſlands. A total ſtagnation 
of trad uence, and gold and falver entirely diſappeared . = 

- Nordd our North American colonies frel leſs ſeverely the effects of the ſame 
regulation, They had early carried on a beneficial trade with the French iſlands i in 
the Weſt Indies. Thicher- they — wood for building, corn, cattle, and 
proviſions of all kinds; and brought back, in return, indigo, cotton, ſugar, and 


ther country, in exchange for her various manufactures; and though there is rea- 


their produce, the trade was attended with ſo many ſolid advantages to our 
northern colonies, eſpecially after France was deprived of Canada, that it ought 
never to have been obſtructed, though it ſhould perhaps have been put under 
certain reſtrictions, as contributing in too great a degree to the proſperity of a 
rival power, as well as to enhance the neceſſaries — life in our Weſt India iſlands, 
beyond what is conſiſtent with the general intereſt of the empire. | 

Theſe conſiderations were partly overlooked by the Britiſh miniſtry, on the one 
hand, and by the inhabitants of North America, on the other. The latter would 


the clearing of their lands, and the proſperity of their fiſhery, but alfo to enable 
them to purchaſe the manufactures of the mother- country. The miniſter, like 


all — men, was obſtinate in his purpoſe-: in his rage to augment the 
revenue of me Kamp he 1 1 85 Acad now TS, The naval 


1 The — nh 8 ever . been PS in our Wet India iſlands ; for althoogh an 
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ofeets employed to execute the orders of. government, partly from 1 ionorance, | 
_ partly from rapacity, were guilty of many adts of violence and injuſtice, - Our 
North American colonies were neither in a diſpoſition tamely to ſuffer ſuch in-. 
jurias. nor in a ſituation that made ſubmiſſion neceſſary. They were und iſputed 
Imaſters of an immenſe continent, ban a ſingle enemy to moleſt them; their 


population was great, and increaſing with amazing rapidity; they were poſſeſſed 


of vaſt internal reſources, and — only perhaps an entire freedom of trade 
ta be the greateſt people 
freedom, and had already formed the ſcheme of their enfranchiſrment. Their 
conduit was. confiſtent with their temper and condition: they medial came 
to a reſolntion to import no manufactures from Great * _— fuck as it - 
was impoſſible for them to do without. 


upon earth. They were ambitious of polſefiing that 


CHAP, 1. 
1 5 — : ; 


This reſalution has been repreſented, bye certain e as the moſt _ 


derate that could have been adopted in fuch circumſtances: and ſo it appears at 
firſt: view ; but on a more: cloſe examination, it will be found to involve oſt: 
every thing that the colonies have ſince claimed and: the mother country denied; 
I they: did not import their manufactures from Great Britain, they muſt either 
themſelves fabricate. them, or receive them from ſome other European power: 
and in bath hols inftances, as we have already feen, they were reſtrained by acts 
of the Britiſh legiſlature, whoſe PO: they had never called in queſtion; they 
therefore claimed independ Whether | the miniſter perceived this or not 
may be queſtioned ; but certain it is, that he perceived the inefficacy of his com- 
mercial. regulations to anſwer the purpoſes of government. He did not how- 


ever, abandon his mercantile- ſyſtem. An open trade was permitted between 


our American ſettlements, and thoſe of other nations; but the moſt important 


Wang of it were loaded with ſuch duties as were thought equal to a prohibi- - 


Thoſe duties were ordered to be paid into the Britiſh exchequer, and in 
pecie too, at the ſame time that a bill wWas ee for regulating Se of. 
1 in the colonies. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the 8 which hats tuo acts produced, 
both in the colonies:and the mother- country. The miniſtry were now, it was ſaid}. 
proceeding from violent acts of deſpotiſm, to thoſe of confirmed tyranny and deli. 
berate oppreſſion. Could there be a more arbitrary or abſurd ordinance, than to 


which they had now no means left of acquiring, taxes in themſelves too 
grievous to be borne? In vain was it urged, that too great a quantity of eircu- 
lating paper has a tendency to baniſn the precious metals, which always _ 
pears where they are not neceſſary; that they would return on its being circum- 
ſeribed, and that fair trade and uſeful induſtry, inſtead of being hurt by ſuch 
a regulation, would be promoted, and idle ſpeculation and romantic projects 
only diſcouraged ; that the taxes complained of were no greater than What 
| ſound policy requires, in order to give a preference to the commodities of the 


Americans to pay in ſpecie, of which they were entirely defticute; and 


Engliſh Weſt India iſlands above thoſe of other nations; and that they would 


all be returned, together with. an additional ſum, in de, for the payment 9 
the-- 


— 
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the Britin troops in America. Theſe troops vere a new cauſe of terror, and 

— the conqueſts which. had occaſioned their eſtabliſhment, were execrated. The 
AD: 1764. jealous republicans of New England, already beheld in idea their own money em. 

5 Hs ployed to pay a band of rapacious m cenaries, hired to keep them in ſlaviſn ſub- 

| jection to the mother-country. They were filled with indignation at the thought; 

and m of attending to ſeveral acts paſſed for the encouragement of their 

*, which were at leaſt a balance for thoſe of a contrary tendency, they not 

only abr to abide by their former reſolution of non-1mportation, but to 

encourage to the utmoſt of their power all kinds of manufactures within them. 

ſelves, without paying any regard to the laws of Great Britain in that reſpect. 

To this ſecond reſolution, which ſoon became general, the coloniſts were partly 

incited by a vote of the Houſe of Commons, . paſſed at the ſame time with the 

 a& impoſing thoſe duties which gave ſo much offence; * that, towards further 

defraying the neceſſary expences of protecting the colonies, it may be proper 

to charge certain ſtamp-duties upon them. Nothing could be more imprudent 

than this vote; which ſeems to have been dictated by the ſame timid policy that, 

under the name of lenity, has been fo diſgraceful to the arms, and prejudicial 

to the intereſts of Great Britain, in the preſent diſpute with her colonies.” It was 

meant as a prelude to the famous STAMP ACT, and was carried with little or no 

oppoſition. Had the act itſelf been propoſed at the ſame time, it would have 

paſſed with equal eaſe, and the oppoſition in the ee would, in all pro- 

bability, have been very inconſiderable. 5 

But that meaſure was poſtponed till next ſeflion os; 1 in 5 ther 

the -olonics might have time, as was pretended, to offer a compenſation for the 

revenue which a ſtamp-duty might yield; and the-minader actually ſhewed his 

willingneſs, when the colony- agents waited upon him to offer their thanks for 

this mark of his conſideration, © to. receive propoſals for any other tax that 

| Os might be equivalent in its produce to the one under comtemplation.” There is 

; reaſon however to believe, that the true purpoſe of the vote was to oather the ſenſe 

| of the colonies with regard to an internal taxation: and that was as unfavoura- 

ble as the boldeſt leader of faction, either in England or America, could have 

wiſhed it. Had the parliament firmly exerted that legiſlative authority over the 

| colonies, which had never ſeriouſly been called in queſtion ſince the revolution, 

by giving to the purpoſed bill at once the force of a law, the coloniſts would not 

have felt in its actual operation thoſe evils ſuggeſted by an enthuſiaſtic fancy, 

diſcoloured by falſe report; nor would ambitious men have had leiſure to pro- 

pagate, by working on the fears and the diſcontents of the people, thoſe infecti- 

ous principles of natural liberty and original equality, ſo flattering to human na- 

ture, but inconſiſtent with all government, and which all popular leaders have 

dc it er to enen. till 125 were Jnxeficd, like ee wich 
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-d 7 * 017 « a Bill * granting 3 Ping A eite Time for carrying Rice from) the Pro- 
vinces of South Carolina and Georgia to other Parts of America, on paying Britiſh Duties; a 
Bin for granting a Bounty upon the Importation of Hemp and Flax from her American Colosies ; 

| into * 3 3 ard @ Bill for encouraging the trans de in the American Seas. 
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| and, or like Cromwell, found: hemſelves ſufficiently power. C 3 

ful to cell 98 they were ſlaves. „%% wo ries WER 58 

2 In conſequoves of this procraſtination, e f 

lowed to ſpring up, the coloniſts not only took the ſolemn reſolution, already 

mentioned. to manufacture for themſelves, without deigning to take any notice 0 

of the reſttictive las already in force, but ſent over petitions to be preſented to 1 

the king, lords and commons, poſitively, and directly calling in queſtion ˙ÿEIʒ̃ ; 

authority and juriſdiction of the Britiſh parliament over them. The minority in 7 

both houſes caught the language, which, was re-echoed by their adherents without - 

doors; and when the bill for laying a ſtamp-duty on = colonies was read, 4 >. 

warm debate enſued, in which not only the expediency of that or any other in- HO. 

ternal tax was called in queſtion, but alſo the right of the Britiſh legiſlature « to tax = 
the colonies without their concurrence. 8 

„ queſtion of e ſhall afterwards s have occaſion to diſcuſs, [when i it 1 = 


As 


= of the py : it will ker 5 be ſufficient here to conſider a — 4 
connected with both, the ability of the colonies to bear internal taxes; 
from which the expediency, of impoſing them, will in ſome. meaſure appear. 
The common advantages which every empire derives. from the provinces. ſubject 
to its dominion, it was obſerved by the friends of admi iſtration, conſiſts in the 
military force which they furniſh for its defence, and in the revenue that they 
yield for the ſupport of its civil government. But the Engliſh colonies. have 
never yet. contributed any thing towards the defence of the mother-country, or 
towards the ſu pport of its civil government: on the contrary, they themſelves have 
been hitherto. defended. almoſt: entirely at the expence of the parent · ſtate. The 
expence of their own civil government has always been very moderate: it has 
generally been confined to what was neceſſary for paying competent falaries 1 to the 
governor, to the judges, and to ſome other officers of police, and for maintaining 
a few of the moſt uſeful public works. Their eccleſiaſtical government is con- 
ducted upon a plan equally frugal: tithes are unknown 5 and their 
clergy, by no means numerous, are maintained either by moderate ſtipenda, 
or by the voluntary contributions of the people. The moſt important part of „„ 
the expence of government, that of has conſtantly indeed fallen . 
upon the mother country: and if ſhe is to receive no compenſation for paſt . 
favours, it is at leaſt but reaſonable, that the colonies ſhould henceforth raiſe 

ſuch a pre of revenue, as will for the future free her from this burden; 

eſpecially as the coloniſts, who are ſubject neither to the tythe nor 


» Th eſtabliſhment of Maſſachuſets Bay, before the e 

the preſent diſturbances, uſed to be but about eighteen” thouſand pounds a year ; that of 'New 

Hampſhire and Rhode iſland, three thouſand five hundred each; that of Connecticut four. thou- 2 - 
land; that of New York and P four thouſand five hundred each ; that of New Jerſey, a 
one thouſand two hundred; that of Virginia and South Carolina, eight thooſand-cach :—in a „ 
word, all he diflerent ciil eſablſuments in North Ae. Sl not then mach. case be 
1 1 1 2 0 | $3.4 105 ** i 


Britain, who groan beneath thoſe two Tedd Jes a: loads. . 
1 was anſwered by the gentlemen in oppoſition, That, however ee 
mehr be in their favour, moſt of the provinces in North America were exceſ. 
fively poor; that they were upwards of four millions in debt to the merchants 
of Great Britain, who being creditors to ſuch an amount, were in reality the pro- 
prietors of a great part of what the Americans ſeemed to poſſeſs; that the ſup- 
preſſion of manufactures in that country, and obliging the coloniſts to take every 
ſort which they uſe from Great Britain, com compriſes all kinds of taxes in one, and 
makes them in reality the ſupporters of a great part of our public burdens. 
But if actual taxes were even neceſſary, there was no poſſibility of paying them; 
the interior commerce of the colonies being entirely carried on by a paper 
currency, and the gold and filver which occaſionally come among them, all ſent 
to Great Britain: we could not draw from them what they had not; we had al-. 
ready got all their fpecie :- they ha nenther gold n w_ WE wy wap . gold 
and ber taxes could not beg paid. 
The ſcarcity of gold and filver money is ena, it was, or might have been. 
replied o, , is not the effect of the povery of that country, or of the inability of 
the people chere to purchaſe thoſe metals. In a country where the wages of la- 
bour are conſiderably higher, and the price of proviſions much lower than in 
England, the greater part of the people muſt have the means of purchaſing a 
greater quantity, if it were either neceſſary or convenient for them fo to do: the 
ſcarcity f thoſe metals muſt therefore be the effect of choice, not of neceſſity. 
Tt is convenient for the Americans, who could always employ with profit in the 
improvement of their lands a eter PAL dene in to kt i che 
polſſible the expence of fo coſtly an inſtrument of commeree as gold and ſilver, 
and rather ty employ that part of their furplus produce which would be requiſite 
for purchaſing thoſe metals, in purchaſing the inſtruments of trade, the materials 
of cloathing, ſeveral articles of houſhold furniture, and the iron-work neceſſary: 
for building, and for extending their ſettlements and NN in N 
not. dead ftock, but active and ee eee 

As it ſuits the conveniency bf the planters to fave the expence of employing 
gold and filver money in their domeſtic tranſactions, it alſo ſuits the conveniency 
of the colony governments to ſupply them with paper-money ; a medium which, 
though attended with ſome very conſiderable difadvantages, enables them to fave 
that expence. The redundancy of paper-money has a farther tendency to baniſh 
the precious metals, which are never ſeen where they are not neceſſary: wherever 
A Cheaper inftrument of commerce can be found, in the colonies, as they diſappear, 
In thoſe branches of buſineſs, however, which cannot be tranſacted without gold and 
| fGilver money, it appears that the Americans can always find the W quan- 
tity; and if they frequently do not find it, their failure is generally the effect, 
not of their neceſſary 1 bur of their bold and proeRting Pirit, of their 


- e The-author has not confined himſelf merely 'w the arguments offered is either houſe of Par 
Vakbent : he bas alſo included thoſe 4 by the beſt political writers on both fides, 28 well 
ws fork. as occurred to bimlelf, i 's i 5 
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poor, that Ker payments are — iregular, and uncertain 3 but becauſe. they, 
are too eager to become exceſſivel ye rich.” e tft op I #1 
The ſame reaſoning is equally applicable nee intended: t6:be raiſed. | 
in America. | Though all that part of the produce of the colo y taxes, which. 
thould exceed what was neceſſary for defraying the expence of their own civil: 
and HT eee were to be remitted to Great Britin in gold e and. 
diſc metals. They vous i male obliged, nn 9 p . 
of — ſurpl us f nt with” which 5 now - Naa 
obliged to em ploy a coſtly inftead of a  chrip intromene o 
expence' of purchaſing this coſtly ir bs. 
and ardour of their immoderate ſpirit of enterpri einthe i impronement of land, 
It might not however be neceſſary, if i ſhould be found inconveniei 
remit any part of the American revenuè in gold and filver : it müde be remitted in. 
dills drawn upon, and accepted by particular merchants or companies in Geese 
Britain, to whom a P of the ſurplus produce of America had been conſigned. 
and who would pay into the treaſury the American revenue in 3 
ing themſelves received the value of it in goods. Thus the 
the revenue might be e vr op eee @ ſingle 
filver from America. el, £248 e 
Recommended by theſe, or Ame n the bill for ee a Ramp-. 
duty on the colonies, and intended as a prelude to a general internal taxation,, 
made its way through both houſes of parliament ; and, according to form, re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. Intelligence of this meaſure no ſooner reached America, 
where the news of the vote of the Houſe'of Commons, relative to its propriety, 
had already excited univerſal alarm, "than the deepeſt melancholy took poſieflion. 
of every countenance ; and that melancholy was, in ſome places, ſublimed into 


fury, This Was. particularly the cafe at Boſton in New England, where unfor.. 
reeable tidings firſt arrived: The example of Paſſi veneſs, or even 


moderation in Ope provincę, might have had ſome effect to induce the reſt to 
ſubmic ; 3 but neither Hoderatibii't for ſubmiſſion were to be * expetted from the 
| wild fanatics of Maffachuſets Bay. Their diſfatisfaction diſcovered itſelf in b 
manner entirely ſuited to their character: in a mixture of affected forrow and 
inſolent contewpt of ſovereign authority. The ſhips i in OE _ hung 
their colours half. maſt nige in token of the deepeft mourning ; the bel rv 
muffled , the act itſelf was Printed, With 4 death's add 8 . 15 in the pl place wh 
it is — to. fi the king's arms, and cried publicly aböut the ftreets, by the 
name of the FoILx of Exclanb, and the Rum of Auzu ICA.“ Bay 
ſoon followed, not only againſt the expediency, but the equity of the tax, in 
ſeveral news: papers, one of which wore, by way of head - piece, the following | 
ſignificant emblem, truly expreſſive of the purpoſe of the leading men in the co. 
lonies 3A i cut in pieces, with Ws initial letters of che hame of the ſeveral. | 
5 _ Provinces, 
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Nor was * 1 — of he „ to: —— name,. con- 
_ fined toitheſe>[ymbokeal-and-diterary fo on the authority of che mother. 
ebuntry. The Stamp Act, printed in his majeſty's: name, no ſooner reached 
America, than it was treated by Awe. elbe contem indig 
nation, uhich could be expreſſrd by order of the civil power againſt a ſcandal. 
ous / libel.¶ It was publicly buratin ſeveral places, along with the efñigies of thoſe 
who were ſuppoſed to have had anyband-in-promotiogir.., The; maſters of ſhips 
who had ſtamps on board, were obliged; in order to ſave their veſſels from fire, 
and their perions From!the gibber, to ſurrender their execrated cargoes into the 
hands of the entaged multitude, to be treated in the ſame ignominious manner 
with the act itſelf, unleſs ſome man of war happened to be at hand to protect 
1 bee n the danget was not over. Thoſe gentlemen who went from 
| nd, as diſtributors of the ſtamps, fared ſtill 1190 Some of them were 
s of death, to take an oath, that they would never more be con- 
employment; others, for obſtinately perſiſting, as it was termed, 
enflave er dee, had their houſes burnt to the ground, and their moſt 
' undered or ene mig +Goyerpary and Sh, 12 8 70 had 


culo houſe Sl ener in their own pr Ang from 5 hoop 5 — 5 as 


83 2 me to the act, were forced to reſign them, to be ſtuck 
in C in taverns offee-houſes and afterwards ce committed 
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| better 7 Som np grad ally 1 F; wich the populace i in 
the amol, and ,one « them was not afraid to ſet the authority of Great 
un fiance, by advertiſing in the public papers, that the perſons 
whoſe buſineſs. it was to enforce the execution of the Stamp Act, might ſave 
th | upon | We as he was deter- 
taxes h as were levied by his repreſentatives, Even 
nblics not only, declined giving the governors any advice con- 
i a. this critical emergency, but refuſed to ſtrengthen the 
hands of the exec: ive power ſo as to prevent future commotions; to condemn 
che rioters wo any corporal puniſhment, or to decree any compenſation” to the 
4nzur 2 RE encouraged by aſſociations of the freeholders, 
y: conniving ings of 
independency by acts of violence and injuſtice, 
th d.to. a it yy ce nb the molt expreſs terms; and conſidering | 
the . diverſity of governments, as well as of opinions both civil and religi- | 
a wonderful harmony iP cared in the ſentiments of the aſſemblies of the 
5 aa nt of thoſe. N tha oppole Stamp 
merchants colonies that pm to the 
| ee into the moſt ſolemn. 1 81 2 
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more Gre quences i they would; nor cnar J. 
. eren to Genen FR any / Bririſh goods ſent them by emed, unleſs ſhipped be- e 
fore the firſt of January 1766. In the meantime they imported from Ireland. 18 
and no doubt from for i gu ſtates, ſuch goods as they could not do without. 
Nor did they omit any means to free themſelves even from this dependence. A 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, on the plan of the London 1 1 
ſociety, was inſtituted at New York, and markets opened for the ſale of home. 8 
made goods. By theſe it ſoon appeared, that the manufacturers whom the c- Eo 
lonifts had, for ſome time paſt, been inviting from Europe, by tempting en- 
couragements, had not been idle; and that the ſcheme of independency®, in 
what regards internal induſtry, was far advanced, and muſt ſoon have ſhewn it- 
ſelf, at leaſt by a dimination in the demand for our manufactures, though no 
internal tax had been propoſed, and by a contempt of cur reſtraints on their 
internal commerce. Linens, woollens, the coarſer but moſt uſeful kinds of 
4ron-ware, malt ſpirits, paper-hangings,' and a variety of other articles, were 
produced before the ſociety with great approbation; and when brought to 
market, they were bought up with equal greedineſs, though much inferior to 
thoſe of the mother-· country. A reſolution was at the ſame time entered into by 
the northern colonies, to eat no lamb, that their new woollen manufactures 
might not fall ſhort of materials, by the deſtruction of the young of their 
flocks. In a word, a ſpirit of n frugality univerſally took place of 
that of idleneſs and profuſion. Even the women, whoſe weakneſs was moſt to 
be feared, were forward in ſetting an example to the men, by renouncing whatever 
Britain had formerly furniſhed them with, either for elegance or conveniency, 
Such was the oppoſition made againſt the Stamp Act, and the ſteps taken in 
conſequence of it, by the eight moſt ancient Engliſh colonies in North Americaz 
namely, New England, New York, New Jerſey, Philadelphia, Maryland, Virginia, 
and the twoCarolinas. The other colonies quietly ſubmitted to the authority of the 
Britiſh parliament, as did all the Weſt India iſlands, except thoſe of St. Chriſto- 
pher and Nevis, where a riot enſued on the firſt arrival of the ſtamped paper. 
While theſe tranſactions were going forward in the colonies, a change had 
been made in the Britiſh miniſtry. The marquis of Rockingham was placed at 
the head of the treaſury, in the room of Mr. Grenville, who had found it neceſ- 
| fary to reſign; and the duke of Grafton and general Conway were 5 
ſecretaries of ſtate. The miniſter was an advocate for the legiſlative authority of 
Great Britain over her colonies, in all caſes whatſoever, but he diſapproved of the 
Stamp Act; though only perhaps becauſe it was the meaſure of his predeceſſor, 
| and becauſe he hoped to render himſelf popular by getting it repealed. It muſt 
be owned, however, that he ated with no leſs prudence than moderation 
with reſpect to the proceedings in America. The firmneſs as well as temper, 


* Though the author of this wn has no doubt of the a of Meatcaln's Letters, in 
which the views of the coloniſts towards independent ſovereignty itſelf are fully eſtabliſhed, he has 
founded none of his reaſonings upon thew, that he may not be ſaid to build upon a falle, or even 
da a ſuſpicious authority. : 
"6 ; 5R which 


vere written on both ſides of the queſtion; and, in Senad, both parties 
vere. guilty of the ſame fault, though in the moſt e e extremes. 


Ni higheſt e while chic; an, 
liſhman by going to live in America. They both proved a. great deal too 
a ſort of equal alliance with the mother-country, than as provinces her 


to her, furniſhed the ſronget reaſons wy oor © ſhould * 1 more ſenſible of 


vant would wiſh to be a maſter, or at leaſt to have no controul upon his actions, except that of 
an aſcendency over others ; and men of inferior abilities yery readily acknowledge the authority, 
of protection, and other advantages connected with it; an authority over many has been acquired 
one flate had ſubmitted to the authority of another, by permitting the controul of its laws, and 


to ſobmit itſelf to the wiſdom and equity of the flate whoſe laws it has nh rn or bold 


HE HISTORY. or AMERICA: 


. 3 in his diſpatches to the different governors, do him honour: 
though inclined to lenity, and even averſe from the meaſure which had made rigour 

ry, he did not ſacrifice the dignity of the nation by irreſolution or weakneſs, 
In conſequence of this mild conduct, a door was ftill left open for reconciliation, 
when the matter ſhould come finally before the ſupreme legiſlature of the empire, 
as the coloniſts were not urged to commit ſuch acts as could not be forgiven. 
That important cribs, for which all parties were prepared, at length arrived. 
Meer was any affair debated in a Britiſn parliament, in which the nation 
thought uſelf more deeply intereſted, or.on which all Europe hung with-more 
impatient anxiety, than the right of caxing the colonies, m_ the meaſures neceſ- 
fary to be purſued relative to their late proceedings. N Number 


tagoniſts ſeemed to think that a perſon forfeited every privilege of an Eng- 
much. The former, by conſidering the colonies rather as gies. ee ſtates, in 


dominion, or plantations reared by her foſtering care, and immediately e 


„ln general,” ſays Dr. Sen « to be fey in 0 be guided . own will; iy to be guidel 
by the will of another is the characteriſlic of ſervitude. Hence he concludes, © that no one com- 
munity can have any power over the property or legiſlation of another community, which js rot in- 
corporated with it by a juft and adequate repreſentation 5 becauſe ** a country that is ſubject to the 
legiſlature of another country, in which it has no voice, and over which it has no controul, can- 
not be {aid to be governed by in own will, and therefore, is in a fate of fauery. Such is the ſub- 
ſtance of Dr. Price's famous OB5zrvaTIONs os Civil LI SEE Tr,“ which zre defiruRtive of 
all civil authority ; of all ſubordination among men or eſtates. Who can doubt that every ſer- 


the magiſtrate, (for then only can he be faid to be guided by his own will, even in indifferent 
matters) and that every flate would wiſh to be indepepdent and fovereign ?—But men are born 
with ſuch unequal powers and capacities, that, even in a late of nature, fome very early acquire 


and ſubmit to the controul of thoſe who are able tp yield them protection, and to afford them, in 
a flate of ſubmiſſion, ſuch advantages as they were unable to have procured for themſelves, ig 
a ſlate of perſect freedom. In like manner, certain ſtates, in different ages of the world, have 
voluntarily put themſelves under the government of other ſtates, that they might enjoy the benefit 


by conqueſt ; and 8 controul over ſome has ariſen from, or been created by colonization. But 
however ſuch dominion may have been obtained, it has always been andexſtood, that when any | 


more eſpecially, when it had received protection from the ſovereign or imperial ſtate, that it had 
no right of breaking free from that ſovereignty or empire, Nor has a ſtate in ſuch a condition any 
Tight to repreſentation, even though it ſhould obtain in the ſovereign or parent · ſiate: it is bound 


to tebel _— ſuch flate, and claim natural independency by the ſword, 
their 


FE ED. = a 3 check 1 5 5 given to that at bit of 1 
is which had inſolently ſet at defiance the imperial authority of Great Bri- 
On the other hand, the advocates for the ſupremacy of t iſlature, by 


— the power, . opulence, and population of the colonies, . ſufficiently 
proved the neceſſity 


of treating them with tenderneſs; for if ſuch een 


CHAP., 1. 


were allowed to be well founded, it muſt be impoſſible to retain „ 


in ſubjection by any other means. 
The reaſonings within doors were nearly of the ſame notes as thoſe FEY 


out. The ſpeech from the hon pointed out the American affairs to parliament, . 


as the principal object of its deliberations : the addreſſes of both houſes ſhewed 
that they conſidered them in the ſame important light; and the petitions received 


from the principal trading and manufacturing towns in the kingdom, complain- 


ing of the great decay of commerce, contributed ſtill farther to rouſe the atten- 


tion, and call forth the faculties of the members, on this grand occaſion. They 


conſiſted of three parties: thoſe who were reſolved to ſupport the Stamp Act at 


all events, as a regular and neceſſary exertion of authority; thoſe who contended 


for its repeal, as inexpedient, among whom were the miniſtry, but who inſiſted 


that the -legiſlature of Great Britain has an undoubted right to tax her colonies; 
and thoſe, among whom were lord Camden and Mr. Pitt, who abſolutely denied 
the right of taxation, and who, though a ſmaller body, ſtood high in the eſteem 


of the public. In the courſe of the debates, which were long and warm be- 


yond example, the ſubject naturally divided itſelf into two queſtions, or objects 


of inquiry, on the reſult of which the whole e ; at th the boight of 


7 taxation, and the expediency of the late tax.“ 


The noblemen and gentlemen, who oppoſed the rind of taxarion,.p produced 


many learned arguments to prove, that taxation and repreſe 
ble, according to the principles of the Britiſh ere che f 


maxim of which! is, that no man ſhall be taxed but by himſelf or his 
repreſentative; that the charters of the colonies, (which are derived from 
grants from the crown) are not 
the only rights the coloniſts have to be repreſented before they are taxed; 


prerogative, and are in fact only ſo many 


that as Britiſh ſubjects, they take up their rights and liberties from an 


higher origin, from Magna Charta, the ſame origin whence they flow to all 


5 that the charters of the colonies, like all other crown grants, 


are to be interpreted for the benefit, not to the prejudice of the ſubject; that had 


the firſt coloniſts renounced all connection with the parent- ſtate, they might have 
renounced their original right, but as they migrated under the authority of the 
crown, and with the national ſanction, they conſequently carried along with then 
all-the privileges of Engliſhmen : that they were not, however, bound by the penal - 


laws of this country, from the ſeverity of which they had fled, to climates more 
remote from the heavy hand of power; and that being once removed from the 
domeſtic legiſlation of the mother- country, they are no more dependent upon it 


in the general ſyſtem, than the inhabitants of many ſeparate principalities in 


* during the feudal n were on the ä of their 9 
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of all European 


reſponſible for their proceedings; and that the commonwealth parliament, as ſoon 


preis law, or reaſon founded on any neceſſary inference from ſuch law, yet the uſage 
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i «as ore arabe fame 6h ge, were 
to affect A e duties laid upon the ports of the colonies, or 
ſtrictior rar by the Act of Navigation, or other acts, are laid upon 
their trade; thoſe it was 3 the mother. country, according to the practice 
nations, had a right to impoſe, but not internal taxes, to be 
levied on the body of the people, before the people were repreſentddu. 
Arguments of. no leſs weight were employed by-the edi for the ſupre. 
-macy of the legiſlature. - It was neceſſary, they obſerved, to-clear away from 2 
queſtion of conſtitutional law, ſuch as the preſent, all that maſs of diſſertation 
and learning diſplayed by ſpeculative men on the ſubject of government; that 
no concluſion relative to the colonies of Great Britain, could be drawn from rea- 
ſonings concerning thoſe of antiquity *, except what. were in favour of the right 
of taxation; that the colonies of the Greeks and Tyrians were mere emigrations, 
in order to diſburden the parent · ſtate of its ſuperfiuous ſubjects, and who were 
allowed to periſn, or ſtruggle into exiſtence, as they were able, being underſtood 
to have no political connexion with her; that the colonies, or plantations of the 
Romans, eſtabliſhed in the conquered provinces, though partly of a military 
nature, had more reſemblance to ours ; but, like ours, though they had the 
power of enacting laws for their own government, were at all times ſubje to 
the correction, juriſdiftion, and legiſlative authority of the mother: country; 
that, on the other hand, nothing could be more unlike our colonies, than princi- 
palities in a feudal dependency, or thoſe myriads that poured from the +0 
hive over the reſt of Europe. The firſt were not colonies, therefore no argu- 
ments could be deduced from them relative to the preſent queſtion ; the latter, a 
ſet of plunderers, renounced ann all connection with or protection from their 
reſpective mother - co : they choſe leaders, and marched out under their 
command, to ravage the Roman empire, and eſtabliſh new kingdoms on its 
ruins; whereas our coloniſts, actuated by very different mates, e 
under the ſanction of the crown and parliament. id 
Here they met their antagoniſts on their owa ground, 8 JFOCE: 5 
ſerve, that the Britiſh colonies were gradually modelled into their oenſenc "ex 
of government, reſpectively by charters, grants, and ſtatutes, but were never 
ſeparated from the mother-country, or ſo far emancipated as to become their 
own legiſlators ; that they were originally (as we have had frequent occaſion to 
notice) under the authority of the privy-council, and had agents reſiding here 
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as it was ſettled, paſſed a reſolution or act, in order to declare and eſtabliſh the 
kgiſlative authority of u over her colonies. But though there were no ex- 
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aw would be ſufficientso Hort that W n Have not the ane, ever 


0 Theſe 33 on 54 3 were anda to ana hes 1 of n 
| + The Greek word resse ſgnißes a ſeparation of dwelling, a departure from home, a go- 
ing-< out of the houſe ; whereas the Latin wn LESS, imports phy 1 * 
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| Gnce their a debe ſubmitted, to \the neee, of the 1 
comet only alt ee, Droperty, 


but by the Jaw of England: The lates: have = 5 — .obliged- = 
to recur to the juriſdiction here, to ſettle the diſputes between their own govern - 
ments. Connecticut and New Hampſhire, have been in blood about their dife 
ferences, and the inhabitants of Virginia and Maryland in arms againſt each 
other: hence is evident the neceſſity of one ſuperior and abſolute juriſdiction, 
to which all inferior juriſdictions may have recourſe. could be more 
fatal to the peace of the colonies, than for the parliament 1 to relinquiſh, its juriſ- 
diction over them, and to leave them entirely to their own will; for in ew caſe, 
there would be an entire diſſolution of all government. Conſidering how the co- 
lonies are compoſed, it is eaſy to foreſee, that there would be no end of their feuds 
and factions, when once there ſhould be no controul over them, nor any ſuperior 
tribunal to decide their mutual differences; and government being diſſol ved, no- 
thing remains but that the ſeveral colonies muſt either change their ate ns, 
and take ſome new form, or fall under ſome foreign power. 18445 5 
It was further obſerved, that the conſtitutions of the gi Bm are  variqus, "Sang 
ing been produced, as all governments were originally, by accident and circum- 
ſtances ; that the forms of government were adapted to the ſize of the ſeveral: | 
colonies, and have been extended from time to time, as the number of their 
inhabitants and their commercial connexions outgrew the firſt model; that, in 
ſome colonies there was only at firſt a governor aſſiſted by a council of five or ſix. 
members; then more were added; next courts of juſtice were erefted ; and 
| afterwards, aſſemblies were eſtabliſhed, Some things were done by inſtruc- 
tions from the ſecretaries of ſtate ; others by the order of the king and council, 
and not a ſew by commiſſion under the great ſeal. In conſequence of theſe ſuc- 
cellive eſtabliſhments, and the dependence of the colony governments on the. 
ſupreme legiſlature at home, the lenity of each government in America has been 
very great towards the ſubject; but if all theſe governments, which are now in- 
dependent of each other, ſhould alſo become independent of the mother- 
country, the inhabitants would ſoon find, to their ſad experience, how little 
they were aware of the conſequences: they would, in that event, feel the hand 
of power much heavier upon them in their own ere, than aer had yet 
felt, or even feared from the parent-ſtate.  . | 
As the conftitutions of the ſeveral colonies are ſo variouſly coir as to 
preclude the hope of their ever being moulded into one uniform government, ſo 
every thing proclaims the neceſſity of their ſubmitting without reſerye to the 
juriſdiction of the mother-country, or of being totally diſmembered from her- 
The provincial aſſemblies cannot be ſuppoſed to be proper j judges of what is neceſ- 
ſary for the defence and ſupport of the whole empire. The care of that defence 
and ſupport is not intruſted to them: it is not their buſineſs, and they have no re- 
gular means of information concerning it. The aſſembly of a province, like 
the veſtry of a pariſh, may judge very properly concerning the um of, its, 
52. — . 1 Tutu on 
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are not under the edlen 
777 — f * province. What is necef- 
ſary for che defence and ſupport of the whole empite, and in what propor- 
tion each part ought to contribute, it Was therefore affirmed, can be judged of 
only by 152 aſſembly which inſpects and ſuperintends the affairs of the whole 
empire; that no one ever thought to the contrary, till the trumpet of ſedition 


Vas lately blown; that acts of parliament have been made, not only without a 


doubt of their kgality, but with univerſal applauſe, the great object of which 
has been ultimately to confine the trade of the colonies, ſo as to make it centre 
in the boſom of that country whence they derive their origin - that the Naviga- 


tion Acts ſhut: up their commerce with foreign countries; that their ports have 


been made ſubje& to euſtoms and regulations, which circumſcribed their com- 
merce, and that reſtrictions have been put, and duties impoſed affecting the inmoſt 
parts of their trade and induſtry ; yet all theſe have been ſubmicted to peaceably, 
nor did any one ever object till now, or even inſinuate, that our colonies are not 


to be taxed, regulated, and bound by the reſolutions of the Britiſh parliament. 


Formerly indeed, as at preſent, a few individual merchants were diſpleaſcd at re- 
ſtrictions which did not permit them to make the greateſt advantage poſſible of 
their commerce, in their own private and peculiar branches. But though theſe 
merchants might think themſelves injured, in having their profits on certain 


| articles circumſcribed, as being contrary to the general national ſyſtem, as preju- 
_ © dicial to the intereſt of the whole empire, yet in the iſſue the deen were bene- 
fited by ſuch laws; becauſe theſe reſtriftive laws, founded on the general policy 


not only of Britain but of Europe, with reſpect to trade and plantations, flung a 
great weight of naval force i into the hands of the parent ſtate, which was to pro- 


tect the colonies, in themſelves unequal to their own defence, and enabled her to 


perform the office of a guardian with honour and dignity, with equal advantage 
to herſelf and to them. In proportion as the mother eountry advanced in ſu- 
periority over the reſt of the maritime powers of Europe, the colonies, who had 
contributed to it, became relatively and ſubordinately great, according to the na- 
tural and juſt relation in which they reciprocally ſtand, that of dependence on 
one fide and protection on the other. 

The diſtinction between internal and external taxes, it was: urged, is alike 


falſe and frivolous. Tt is granted, that reſtrictions upon trade, and duties upon 
the ports are legal, at the fame time that the right of the parliament of Great 


Britain to lay internal taxes upon the colonies is denied. What real difference 
can there be in this diſtinction? A tax laid on the commodity of a country in 


any place, is like a pebble falling into and making a circle in a lake, till one 


circle produces and gives motion to another, and the whole circumference is agi- 


cate e he e r chan that a tax of ten or 
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laid upon the inland plamations of Ws an hundred mile 
wherever the tobacco groõẽwSs. | 
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tants of the colonies are as much repreſented in parliament as the greateſt part of 
the people of this iſland, among ſeven millions of whom ſix have no votes in 
electing members of parliament: every objection therefore, on the part of the 
colonies, againſt the right of taxation, that may be ſuppoſed to ariſe on the 
ground of non-repreſentation, is equally” applicable to the inhabitants, of the 
mother country. A member of parliament choſen” for any particular borough, 
repreſents not only the conſtituents and inhabitants of that particular place; he 
repreſents the inhabitants of every borough in Great Britain: he repreſents all 
the commons in the Britiſh empire, the inhabitants of all its colonies and acqui- 
Gtions, and is in duty and conſcience bound to take care of their intereſts, fr 
more equitable repreſentation however, (1 in which the colonies ought to be imme- 
diately included) it is allowed both might and may take place; but, in the wean 
time, the obligation between the colonies and the mother. country is natural and 
reciprocal, conſiſting of defence on the one ſide, and obedience on the other. 
Common ſenſe indicates, that they muſt be entirely under the authority of the 

parenc-ſtate, otherwiſe not belong to it at all: for if any of the countries of an 
empire, neither acknowledge the ſupremacy of the legiſlature, nor contribute 

towards the ſupport of the whole empire, they cannot be conſidered as provinces 3 > 
and therefore ought to be thrown. aſide as incumbrances, whenever the em P. 
can no longer ſupport the expence of ſuch ſplendid trappings. 


evident. If a matter of right has been generally exerciſed, and as generally. 
held to be law, as in the preſent inſtance, it becomes the conſtitution. The- 
right of England to tax her colonies has not been queſtioned at leaſt ſince the Re- 
volution; an event to which ſeveral of thoſe colonies owe their preſent charters, and 
conſequently their preſent conſtitution, and to which all our American colonies: 
owe the liberty, ſecurity, and property, which they have ever ſince enjoyed. 
= not ſatisfied with theſe bleſſings, under the equitable controul of the parent- 
ſtate, they have dared to ſpurn her authority ; and by their late audacious pro- 
ceedings, particularly in appointing deputies from their ſeveral aflemblies to con- 
fer together, have abſolutely forfeited their charters, unleſs Great Britain ſhall be- 
hold their offences with the indulgent eye of a mother. 

Such were the principal arguments made uſe of in the celebrated debates. rela- 

tive to the legiſlative authority of Great Britain over. her colonies ; which, on 
the queſtion being put, was confirmed and aſcertained without a diviſion. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, a bill was brought in and paſſed, « for the better 

ſecuring the dependence of his majeſty's dominions in America on the crown of 

Great Britain.“ The bill itſelf declares, That the colonies have been, are, 
and i 5 ought. to be ſubordinate unto, and 3 upon the imperiab 
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That part of the queſtion relative to the conſtitution: is no leſs ſimple and ſelf- 
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3 _ neceſſity of ſetting up manufactures of their own. That, it was replied, they had 
| e therefore, unleſs we could engage them — with us in the 


# _ ſubjedsi in them, IN ALL CASES WHATSOEVER.” It alſo further ſpeciſjes, That 
America have of late, 
2 his * en the ſaid colonies, and have paſſed certain votes, reſo- 


ſuch: votes, N and proceedings a are declared to be utterly null 
f and void to all intents and purpoſes.” 


brought in another for the total repeal of the wine Act. The miniſtry ſatisfied, 
with having aſcertained and ſecured, upon paper, the legiſlative authority of Great 
Britain over her colonies, ſeemed reſolved to relinquiſh it in reality; or at leaſt 
they were determined to render themſelves popular, by annulling that obnoxious 
ſtatute. In this reſolution they were encouraged, and ſupported by the popular 


dence of the court. In vain was it urged by the true friends of the king and 
conſtitution, that a conceſſion of this nature, on the part of the ſupreme legiſ- 
Jature, while ſuch an outrageous reſiſtance continued in the colonies, carried 
with it ſo palpable an appearance of weakneſs and timidity in government, as 


provided for by the bill declaring the dependency of the colonies. General rea- 
1onings were no more ſucceſsful. In vain was it advanced, that the power of 


ſtate, in proportion to their reſpective abilities: but if a part is ſuffered to be 
exempt from a due ſhare in thoſe burdens, which the public exigencies require to 
be impoſed upon the whole, a partiality ſo directly repugnant to the truſt repoſed 
by the people i in every legiſlature, muſt be abſolutely nie of that conſi- 
dience on which all government ought to be founded. 


1 making ourſelves thoroughly acquainted with the minute circumſtances of every 
colony, render us liable to great miſtakes, and conſequently to the hazard of 
great oppreſſion, whenever we attempt to levy internal taxes in America; that 
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al of the houſes of ves in his majeſty's colonies in 
againſt the law, rx to themſelves, or to the 
aſſemblies of the ſame, the ſole and excluſive right of impoſing duties and taxes 


tory to the authority of pre and inconſiſtent 


At the ſame time with this bill, ſupeiüng as lack a HIKE IR may appear, Was 


party among the minority; who, as appeared in the iſſue, wanted only to betray. 
them, by leading them into ſuch a meaſure as would deprive them of the conſi- 


mult for the future leſſen the authority of Great Britain, and make it appear even —_ 
contemptible. The honour and dignity of the nation was thought ſufficiently | 2 


taxation is one of the moſt eſſential branches of all authority; that it cannot be 
equitably or impartially exerciſed, if it is not extended to all the members of the 


The great diſtance of our colonies, it was Inbvered, and Fs difficulty of 


our true policy ĩs to acquieſce in the great commercial advantages we derive from 
our colonies, rather than to attempt to raiſe a revenue in them; which by diſ- 
abling the people to make returns to our merchants, will put them under the 
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_ Theſe arguments! had oaks with the miniſtry: Therepeal ihe . 1 
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Fabel ever conducted 2 popular diſcs with ſo lit- 

"wu" advantage, or even W to 'thernſelves, as thoſe under the 
marquis of Rockingham the of the Stamp Act. The people, ns 
with the glaring inconſiſtency of a law for aſcertaining the 1 
internal taxes upon the colonies, and one for removing t 
tax that had been impoſed, without any other being ſubſtituted in its ad, could 5 
ror concive bot o be the work of the ame men: thy acried the latter, and EE, 
with ſome aj of reaſon, to the bold and animated ſpeech of Mr. * = — 
in he Houſe of Comrions, end ge no 1 fable by Jord Camden, _— 
gh not entirely of the ſame opinion, confi» 5 7 

dered the miniſtry as a ſet of weak men, labouring under the influence of = 3 
paar clawour or r ſeduced by the t thirft of popular applauſe, and therefore 3 
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2 The objeBiions again inſt the act nter were few and dessen bis 0 0! conliftiog chiefly del 0 5 _ 
frufion it might be ſoppoſed to produce in buſineſs, and'theoccafions it would afford of opprefion, Oo 1 
through the ignorance of the A ns. of the numerous caſes in which they were liable to penal. = 
ties. The firſt of theſe obj jeQions is of ſome force, but is equally ſtrong againſt a ſtamp-daty every . „ 

where, and the obftruBicn it pleads is awply compenſated by that order which it introduces into = 
the tracfſaRions of men: and this furniſhes an anſwer to the ſecond objection; for if the igno- - . 
raxce of the Americans of the various caſes in which they were lizble to the ties denounced , 
in the Stamp · Ad had at firſt ſubjected them to a few fines, the ſuperior regularity introduced intd _— 
bufineſs would have law-ſaits,: ſo frequent in the colonies, as well as have rendered pro- — 
perty more ſecure. In a word, a moderate ſtamp- duty is perhaps the leaſt felt of any general tx os 

that can be deviſed; and that impoſed upon the colonies was by no means exorbitant. kk was | #4 A 
+ What & rr lebrated ſpeech 
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; |; ” en whom E Lord Camden was 


bam; and the new-tmade carl of Chatham, fuppoſed to be the oſtenſible minuſ- 
ter, and 


lenient meaſures upon the ref! 


joy it. Not content with private outrages, Go'dften 5 repeated, and marks of di. 


| kent among them. According to theſe pri 


taxation, afforded: nevertheleſs to the Grenville adminiſtration and their 


the world the views of the Americans, and. the fallacy of ſome late preten- 
ſions to patriotiſm. No better diſpoſed to pay theſe duties than the ſtamp- 
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* Fits v roadidente 4 it acc | threw them aſide, in the bour of r 
t; and cheir places were filled by thoſe who had miſled them, and 


Faiſed to the head of the law; in the room of the earl of Northington ; the duke 
of Grafton to the bead of the treaſury, in the room of the marquis of Rocking. 


political guardian to the duke of Grafton, was appointed lord privy- 
ſeat. At the fame time, the earl of Shelburne was a ewt of ſtars: 
in the room of the duke of nen Ire e e rae, as 
the other ſecretary. 
Both the old and new mia were 3 1 in as eff & X thei 
coloniſts. That factious and turbulent ſpirit 
which had taken poſſeſſion of their minds, was by no means mollified by the re. 
peal of the Stamp- Act. They had obtained a triumph, and were reſolved to en. 


reſpect to government, no leſs frequently ſhewn in New England and the neigh. 
bouring provinces, the aſſembly of New Tork, in direct oppoſition to an act 
paſſed by the Rockingham adminiſtration for providing the troops with neceſ. 
ſaxies in their quarters, took the liberty of regulating the proviſions of the army 
according to 2 mode of their own, without any regard to that Day by 
liament. This affair, bei brought before the Houſe of Commons next 
Jefſion, occaſioned warm debates, and. rigorous: meaſures were by ſome propoſed, 
Happily, however, the general opinion. was, rather to bring the coloniſts to 
temper, and à ſenſe of their duty by acts of moderation, which ſhould at the 
ſame time ſufficiently ſupport the dignity of the legiſlature, than by. ſevere mea- 
ſures to inflame ſtill farther that ſpiric of diſcontent which was already too preva- 
nciples, a bill was paſſed, by which the 
governor, council, and affembly of TK 1 je were prohibited from paſling 
or aſſenting to any at of aſſembly, for any purpoſe eee they had com- 
plied with all. een the act of Pmment. | 
This reſtriction, though confined to one colony, was intended as 2 teflon for 
ve whole-; and SHE might: no longer conſider Aber real of: the Stamp Act 
lative authority of Great Britain over them, a bill 
was allo paſſed, e fatne ſeſſion, for laying certain duties en tea, paper, 

urs, and glaſs, imported into the Britiſh colonies and plantations in 
America. Such a meaſure, though by no means inconſiſtent with the political 
5 either of the late or preſent miniſtry, as they had maintained the 
r of impoſing port-duties, at the ſame time that they denied the right of 


— 


ences, great cauſe of recrimination. It demonſtrated to 


duties, which had been ſo induftriouſly repreſented, both at home and abroad, 
as - al . aaa 5 
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wy champions of liberty and the conſtitution. 

Boſton,” the capital of Maſſachuſets Bay, was in hits as ol a 

Rinne," -the place where the panes the authority of the Britiſh legiſlature 

firſt diſcovered itſelf. At a general meeting 
— ee ſeveral reſolutions were entered into for the encouragement of ma- 
nufactures, the promoting of induſtry and ceconomy, and the leſſening and re- 


was highly prejudicial to the commerce of the mother-country, contained a long 
liſt of enumerated articles, which it was determined either not to uſe at all, or in 


had lately adored as their deliverers, and whom ver . rongue had applauded a * D. 1 + 


ficaigitng He — vj ˙ of winch | 


the ſmalleſt quantities poſſible. At the ſame time a ſubſcription was opened, and 


committee appointed, for the encoura t of their own growing manufac- 


tures, and the eſtabliſnment of new ones.  Amonig theſe, it was reſolved. parti- 
cularly to promote the making of paper and glaſs, as being liable to the pay- 
ment of the new port duties: it was alſo reſolved to reſtrain the expence of © 


_ funerals; to reduce dreſs to à degree of primitive ſimplicity ; and in general, 


not to purchaſe from the e FPG any commodity fe 1 be progiliesd 
W any of the colonies. © 


- Theſe reſolutions were either adoptec ,or ler as. kd, into hy all the old 


. the continent; and a circular letter was ſent ſoon aſter, by the aſſem- 
bly of Maſſachuſets Bay, to all the other aſſemblies in North America. The 


purport of that letter was, to ſhew the pernicious tendency: of the late act of 


! 


Parliament; to repreſent it as unconſtitutional; and to propoſe a comman - 


bond of union between the colonies, in order to prevent the effect of the ſtatute, - 


a well as-to-promote harmony in their applications to government for a repeal 
of it. Nor were their natural rights as men, or their conſtitutional ones as 


Engliſhmen forgot; all of which, it was pretended, were infringed by-the im- 


Poſition of the new port · duties. 
Unfortunately during this ill n of the geb of Maflachuſets Bay, they 


were diſſatisſied with Mr. Bernard, their governor. He had been thwarted in 


every meaſure for ſome years paſt by the afſembly ; and both parties ſeemed more 
attentive to the gratification of private and x nal animoſity, than zealous for 
the public good. Proud no doubt of an occaſion of triumph, the governor or- 
dered to be read to the aſſembly, according to its intention, a letter from the 
earl of Shelburne, one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, containing very ſevere 
anitnadverſions on that body. The rage of the members inſtantly vented itſe lf 
in the moſt indecent expreſſions, firft agaiaſt the miniſtry, and afterwards againſt 


the governor, The charges made in it muſt have been founded, it was ſaid, 


on miſrepreſearations of facts 1 in his diſpatches to the ſecretary. A committee 
was accordingly ap 
-Shelburne's: der. as well as of thoſe which he had written himſelf relative to 


to wait on him, in order to deſire a: copy of lord 


of the inhabitants, ſummoned on OAober . 
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the aſſembly, and to which the charges in that muſt reſer. Theſe copies being 
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. — wrote a letter to * in which great pains 
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. cpaltitoton. and totally ſubverſive of their rights 


eee letter are repeated. It is there ſaid to have been a 
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duct of the members, particularly in regard 


bly as among the people — who ſacrificed the welfare of their country to the gra- 
- tification of their lawleſs 
could have no exiſtence but in times of trouble and confuſion. 


office was created at home; a ſecretary of ſtate was appropriated to the depart- 
ment of the colonies only. Much was 
lord Hilſborough, who appeared firſt in that office, wrote a circular letter to the 


meaſure was expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms: it was declared, that he conſidered 
minds of the people; to promote an unwarrantable combination; to excite an 


ü the ume pri iples of the conſtitution; that his majeſty therefore expected from 
the known affeRion of the reſpective aſſemblies, that they would defeat this fla- 
_ attempt to diſturb the public peace, and treat it with the ann it de- 


A tequiſition was therefore e in his ee s name, That the new aſſembly 
would W the reſolution which gave birth to the circular letter, and declare 
8 ſo raſh and haſty a proceeding. Never was a more deſirable 


- >bſtinate bigots 
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were taken to vindicate their own conduct at the expence of the governor, and to | 


aſcribe to his miſrepreſentations the diſady opinion entertained of them 
in the cabinet. They allo wrote letters to the lotds of the treaſury, and moſt of 


not only remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt tl 
en der need ther the jevpolition 


Seeing no hope of being able 3 fo predominane 
in the aſſembly of his province, governor Bernard adjourned it. The ſpeech 
which he delivered on the occaſion contained many ſevere ſtrictures on the con- 
. and he 
complained greatly of ſome turbulent and ambitious men, who under falſe pre- 
tences of patriotiſm, had acquired too great an influence, as well in the afſem- 


en the Support of. a8 imporrance. which 


During theſe diſtractions in America, and in conſequence of them, 2 new 


> connect Aancocogs ky =nWw 


from this arrangement ; and 


Q. = 


governors of all the provinces, to which had been directed the circular letter 
from the aſſembly at Boſton. In this letter, his majeſty's diſapprobation of that 


it as of the moſt dangerous and factious tendency ; calculated to inflame the 


oſicion to, and denial of the authority of parliament, and to ſubvert 


ſerved, by conſigning it to neglect. | 
At the ſame time another letter to governor Sn. was > wt. l 


in a thin houſe at the end of a ſeſſion; and in which the aſſem- 


bly departed from that prudence and reſpect for the conſtitution, which ſeemed 
to have influenced a majority of its members in a full houſe, at the beginning of 
the ſeſſion : whence his majeſty could not but conſider it as a very unfair proceed- 


ing, and to have been carried by ſurpriſe through the houſe of repreſentatives, 


N . g. os 8 . Kr 228 


Lang 
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nity afforded to any body of men for correcting the intemperance of po- 
pular zeal and in order to mollify the temper, and diſpoſe the minds of the 
of Maſſachuſets Bay to compliance, it was added, That, as his 
(a declaration which it is not 
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- Theſe parts of the letter were laid, by the governor, 


bly, with a meſſage in which he earneſtly requeſted their obedience to the royal 


* 


plraſure; but obſerved at the ſame time, that in caſe of a contrary conduct, he had 


received his majeſty*s inſtructions how to act, and muſt do his duty. This pro- 
duced a meſſage, in return from the aſſembly, deſiring a copy of the inſtruc- 
tions to which he alluded, as well as of ſome letters and papers which he had laid 
before the council. A copy of the remainder of lord Hi vgh's letter, in 


— 


* 


before the new aſſem- 


which the inſtructions were contained, was accordingly ſent to the aſſembly. By - 
theſe the governor was directed, in caſe of their refuſal to comply with his ma-. 


jcſty's reaſonable expectation, to diſſolve them immediately, and tranſmit a copy 
of their proceedings on that occaſion, to be laid before the parliament. _ 


No anſwer having been given to the royal requeſt, after the afſembly back | 


been in poſſeſſion of all theſe papers for above a week, the governor ſent a meſ- 


ſage to urge them to it. In anſwer, they applied for a receſs, that they might 


have an opportunity to conſult their conſtituents on the occaſion. This bein 


denied them, the queſtion was put for reſcinding the reſolution of the laſt houſe; . 
and paſſed in the negative, by a majority of ſeventy-five out of an hundred and 
nine members; A letter was next reſolved on to lord Hilſborough, and an an- 


ſwer to the meſſages from the governor. In both theſe pieces great pains are 
taken to juſtify the conduct of the laſt aſſembly, as well as of the preſent, and the 
charges of ſurpriſe and of a thin houſe, (which were probably ſuggeſted to them 
as apologies for their undutiful conduct) are abſolutely denied. They attempted. 
to juſtify the circular letter, on the inherent right of the ſubjects to petition the 
king, either jointly or ſeverally for the redreſs of grievances ; and in the letter 


to the ſecretary of ſtate, they made various comments, with great freedom, on 


the nature of the royal requilition, alledging that it was unconſtitutional, and - 
without a precedent, to command a free aſſembly on pain of its exiſtence, to 


reſcind any reſolution, much leſs that of a former houſe. They comp. 


greatly of the baſe and wicked miſrepreſentations that muſt have been made to 


his majeſty, to induce him to conſider a meaſure perfectly legal and conftitu- 
tional, and which only tended to lay the grievances of his ſubjects before the 
throne, as of an * inflammatory nature, tending to create unwarrantable com- 
| binations, and to excite an oppoſition to the authority of parliament,” the terms 


in which it is deſcribed in lord Hilſborough letter; and they concluded with pro- 
 feſſions of the greateſt loyalty, and the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances againſt the late 


| port-duties. They were alſo preparing a petition to the king for the removal of 
their governor, againſt whom they laid a number of charges; but before the laſt 
hand could be put to it, the aſſembly was diflolved. 

The circular letters which the American ſecretary had written to the other colo- 


nies, were attended with as little efficacy as that which had been ſent to Boſton. 
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| The different aſſemblies wrote anſwers to that of Maſſachulets Bay, expreſng 
the higheſt of their conduct, and a firm reſolution to coincide in 
their meaſures. Some of them allo returned addreſſes to the ſecretary: of ſtate, 


1 in which they not only juſtified the ſteps taken by the aſſembly at Boſton, but 


.animadverted with great freedom on ſeveral paſſages, as well as on the requiſitions 
contained in his letter. At the lame tune molt of them entered into reſolutions, 


not to import or purchaſe any Engliſh goods, except what were already ordered 


For the enſuing fall and ſuch asticles of n 2s they nnn 


= er the I laws ſhould be repealed. 


| i diſcharged of a cargo of wine, and in part reloaded with a quantity of oil, un- 


Before the diſſolution of the afſembly a great tumult had happened at - Boſton, 
in conſequence of a ſeizure made by the board of cuſtoms, of a floop en, 
to one of the principal merchants of that town. This ſloop, it appears, was 


der pretence of converting her into a ſtore, but without any proper attention be. 


ing paid to the cuſtom- houſe regulations. On the ſeizure, the revenue officer 


made a ſignal to the Romney man of war; and her boats being manned and 


armed, conveyed the ſloop under the protection of that ſhip. The populace, 


who had aſſembled in crowds on the occaſion, being unable to recover the veſſe}, 
vented their rage on the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms ; pelted them with ſtones 
broke one of their ſwords, and treated them in every reſpect with the greateſt out- 


rage and indignity. Not ſatisfied with inſulting and abuſing their perſons, they 


_ attacked their houſes 3 broke their windows, deſtroyed their furniture, and hauled 


the collefor's barge to the common, where it was burat to aſhes. 

As ſoon as this tumult began to ſubſide, the officers of the cuſtoms judged i it 
e the ſecurity of their lives, in caſe of any new ferment, to retire on 
board the man of war; whence they removed to Caſtle William, a fortification, 
as we have already had occaſion to notice, on a ſmall iſland at the mouth of the 
harbour. There they reſumed the functions of their office. Meantime frequent 
town- s were held, and a remonſtrance was preſented to the governor, in 


which the rights that they claimed were aſſerted in direct oppoſition to the Britiſh 


legiſlature. An extraordinary requiſition was alſo made; namely, that the 
governor would iſſue an order for the departure of his majeſty's ſhip, the 


Romney, out of the harbour.” In a word, the temper and conduct of the peo- 


ple became every day more licentious, till it exceeded all the lines of duty and al- 
kgiance, even as traced on the extenſive ſcale of liberty. Nor is the cauſe of 
ſuch licentiouſneſs inexplicable. 

That republican ſpirit, ſo often 8 to which the colony of Maſſachu- 
ſets Bay owed its foundation, and thoſe fanatical and levelling tote in which 
the greater part of the inhabitants had been nurſed, being now awakened by mea- 


fures which the body of the people regarded as totally ſubverſive of their ako, 


and irritated by the arts of factious and deſigning men, who had much influence 
among them, they were alike incapable of preſcribing due limits to their paſſions, 
and of preſerving a proper decency in the manner in which they expreſſed them. 
"0 _ Writers as * as * were highly i in their epithets ; 
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to themſelves, and which has never been equalled in TE ince the 
Oliver Cromwell, when ſerious and comic ſubjects : ounded, : 
at war with ſenſe. / eee an rem male appeared to forget, 
on Gr TAI n dence as colonies, and —— 
laimed, on the other, all the benefits of the Britiſh 
conſtitution and the native — of B without refle 


cting that it was 
England alone, which could entitle them to any ſhare 


of thoſe Ha and benefits. A ludicrous phraſeology became- faſhionable in all 
matters relative to government, or even to the ſupreme legillature; an attempt 
was made to degrade, by ſome light expreſſion, every thing reſpectable in the 
— of the mother. country; but in what concerned themſelves, when their 
-aſſemblies came to be mentioned, the language was changed: they were 
no longer known by that humble name's: wept were on n. occaſion Fong 
with the title of ParLiamenTs. 1 Pig 
A report that their petition to the king had nb e ay the. retary 
of ſtate, contributed greatly to augment the ferment among the people of Maſſa 
chuſets Bay. It was ſaid that the petition had been rejected at London, under pre- 
| tence that the colony agent was not properly authoriſed to deliver it, as he had been 
appointed by the aſſembly without the conſent of the goveraor. The diſſolution 
of the general aſſembly increaſed the diſorder, which was {till farther heightened 
by the ieizure of the loop, and a circumſtance connected with it : it ati pot 
rty of one of the repreſentatives for the town of Boſton! 
While things were in this unhappy ſituation, two regiments were ordered Gow 
Ireland to ſupport the civil government in Maſſachuſets Bay; and ſeveral detach- 
ments, from different parts of North America, rendezvouſed at Hallifax for the 
ſame purpoſe. No account of a deſcent or inroad, meditated by the moſt dan- 
gerous and cruel enemy, could excite a greater alarm, than this intelligence did at 
Boſton. It was treated in ſuitable language, and ſimilar ſteps were taken in re- 
gard to ĩit. On the firſt rumour of ſuch a meaſure, a meeting of the inhabitants 
vas ſummoned at Fanueil Hall, where they choſe one of their late popular repre- 
ſentatives as moderator. A committee was then appointed to wait on the gover· 
nor, in order to know what grounds he had for certain intimations, which he 
had lately given, that ſome regiments of his majeſty s forces were expected in 
that town ; and at the ſame time to preſent a petition, deſiring that he ane 
iſſue precepts to convene a general aſſembly with the greateſt ſpeed. To both 
an immediate anſwer was required, nor was the anſwer delayed. The governor 
replied, that his information concerning the arrival of the troops was of a private 
nature, and that he could do nothing relative to the calling of an aſſembly, un- 
til he received further inſtruction: from his majeſty, under whoſc en the 
matter then was. | 
A committee which had hows appointed to ables of the n ſtare of the 
affairs of Maſſachuſets Bay, gave in a long declaration and recital of their rights, 
and the: 9 825 infractions of them, which had been 1 attempted. rid 
d 


10 was introduced, which ſeems peculiar | SIT u. 7 
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knows aft of king William III. which — — 8 10 kerp an 
army in Agate; in pai peace, without the conſent of parliament.” This 
- peport anying it, were unanimouſly agreed to by the 
aſſembly, a Sue Auen was paſſed, alſo founded on a clauſe in the 
fame act of king William, which recommends the frequent holding of parlia- 
ments, in conſequence of which a Convention was ſummoned to meet at Boſton, 
Agreecable to this reſolution James Oris, Thomas Cuſhing, Samuel Adams, and 
John Hancock, the four members who had repreſented the town in the late aſſem- 
bly, were now appointed as a committee to act for it in the convention; and the 
ſelect- men were ordered to write to all the other towns in the province, requeſting 
them to appoint committees for the ſame purpoſe.” But the moſt extraordinary 
act of this town-meeting was a requiſition to the inhabitants, That-whereas there 
was a prevailing dpprehenſion in the minds of many of an approaching war with 
TY they would provide ere a with arms, ammunition, and the neceſ- 
rements, ſo as to be properly prepared againſt ſudden danger. A day 


trocious falſehood, and the meeting was difblved. | 

| | The circular letter which the ſelect· men ſent to the other towns in the pro- 
vince, was written in the ſame ſpirit as the acts and reſolutions which it inc loſed, 

and on which it was founded. In this time of general frenzy, however, when. 

ninety ſi towns appointed commiſſioners. to attend the convention, the town of 


Hatfield refuſed to concur in the meaſure ; and the ſpirited and judicious anſwer 
which the inhabitants returned to the ſelect- men at Boſton, will be a laſting mo- 
good ſenſe that influenced their condut. + We 


nument of the prudence and 
are not ſenſible,” obſerve they, that the ſtate of America is ſo alarming, or the 


_ ſtate of this province ſo materially different from what it was a few months: 


ſince, as to render the meaſure which you propoſe either ſalutary or neceſſary. 
The act of parliament for raiſing a revenue, ſo much complained of, has been 


in being and carrying into execution for a conſiderable time paſt, and proper 
ſteps have been taken by ſeveral governments on this continent to obtain redreſs 


of that grie vance. Humble petitions by them ordered to be preſented to his ma- 


. 
ceived, and favourably anſwered; and we apprehend, that nothing that can or ith 


jeſty, we truſt have already, or will ſoon reach the royal ear be graci 


be done by your propoſed convention, either can or will aid the petition from the 
houſe of repreſentatives of this province. We further propoſe to your conſidera- 


prefſions, or others of the like import, that “ the king and parliament, by the 


late revenue act, had infringed the rights of the colonies, impoſed an inequitable 


tax, and that things yet worſe might be from the independence and un- 
limited appointments of crown-officers 605 — was ſo perfectly inno- 


* conſiſtent with thatduty and loyalty profeſſed by the houſe of 


repre- 


of ef public p prayer and faſting was es appointed, under the en of che ſame 


tion, whether the circular letter which gave ſuch umbrage, containing theſe ex- 
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repreſentatives” laſt year, in their petition to his majeſty ; and whether the laſt CHAP. lt. 
boule might not have complied with his majeſty*s requiſition, with a full faving oY 
of all their rights and privileges, and thereby have prevented our being deſtitute * 1708. 
of a general court // ⁰ 0 ⁵ ⁵ (d | 
purpoſed convention, unleſs the probability of a conſiderable number of regular 
troops being ſent into this province, and an apprehenſion of their being quartered 
partly in your town, partly at the caſtle :”? that it was a matter of doubt and un- 
certainty, whether any were coming or not, or for what purpoſe the king was ſend 
ing them; © whether for your defence,” obſerve they ingeniouſly, * in caſe of a 
French war, as you tell us there is in the minds of many a prevailing apprehenfion 
of one approaching (and which, if we do not miſunderſtand your letter, induced you 
to paſs the votes tranſmitted to us) or whether they are deſtined for the defence of 
the new acquired territories, is altogether uncertain : that they are to be a ſtand. 
ing army in time of peace, you give us no evidence; and if your apprehenſions 
in regard to a French war are well grounded, it is not even ſuppoſable that they 
are intended as ſuch. If your town meant ſincerely, we cannot therefore ſee the 
need of interpoſing in military matters, in an unprecedented way, by requeſting 
the inhabitants to be provided with arms, (a matter till now ſuppoſed to belong 
:0 another department) eſpecially as they muſt know, that ſuch a number of 
troops would be a much better defence, in caſe of war, than you had heretofore 
heen favoured with. To ſuppoſe what you ſurmiſe they may be intended for, is 
to miſtruſt the king's paternal care and goodneſs; but if by any ſudden tumults 
or infurre&tions of ſome inconſiderate people, the king has been induced to think 
chem a neceſſary check upon you, we hope you will, by your loyalty and quiet 
behaviour, ſoon convince his majeſty and the world, they are no longer neceſſary 
or that purpoſe, and that thereupon they will be withdrawn. Suffer us then to 
conclude, that, in our opinion, the meaſures which the town of Boſton is pur- 
ſuing, and propoſing to us and the people of this province to unite in, are uncon- 
ſtitutional, illegal, and wholly unjuſtifiable.? — „ TY 
That declaration had no effet upon the Convention, the firſt proceeding of 
which was a meſſage to the governor, diſclaiming all-pretence to any authorita- 
tive or government acts; and declaring, that they were choſen by the ſeveral 
towns, and came freely and voluntarily, at the earneſt deſire of the people, to 
conſult and adviſe ſuch meaſures as might promote peace and good order, in the 
_ preſent alarming ſituation. They next repeated their manifold grievances ; com - 
plained that they were groſsly miſrepreſented in Great Britain; and preſſed the 
governor in the moſt urgent terms to call a general aſſembly, as the only means 
to guard againſt thoſe alarming dangers that threatened the total deſtruction of 
the colony. The governor, on the other hand, admoniſhed them, as a friend 
to the province, and a well wiſher to the individuals of it, to break up their aſſem- 
bly inſtantly, and ſeparate without doing any bulineſs. He was willing to believe, 
he faid, that the gentlemen who iſſued the ſummons for this meeting, were not 
aware of the nature of the high offence they were committing z- and that thoſe who 
had obeyed them, had not conſidered the penalties that would be incurred, if 
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will not alter the nature of the thing.” He concluded with-detlaring, That if 


_ cauſes of their meeting, diſclaim all pretence to any authority whatſoever, and 
_ adviſe and recommend to the people to pay the greateſt deference to government, 
That they will, in their ſeveral ſtations, yield every poſſible aſſiſtance to the civil 


and tumults. Having afterwards prepared a repreſentation of their conduct, 
; London, the Convention broke up. 
arrived in the harbour; conſiſting of ſeveral frigates and floops of war, and a 

. conſiderable number of tranſports, with two regiments of ſoldiers, and a party 


of artillery on board. Some difficulties at firſt aroſe about quartering theſe 


Caſtle William were ſufficient to receive them. That difficulty was however got 


vigour in the Britiſh government, not only to the province of Maſſachuſets wth 


took place in the Britiſh miniſtry, and various meaſures were propoſed with re- 
ſpe& to the colonies. Lord North was appointed chancellor of the Ex- 
e in b eh of the death of the honourable Charles Townſhend , 
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excuſe what is paſt, 


but a ſtep farther will take away — 2 A 
meeting of the 
the peop 


deputies of the towns, i is an aſſembly of the repreſentatives of 
le to all intents and purpoſes, and calling it a Committee of Convention 


they did not regard this admonition, he muſt, as governor, aſſert the prerogative 
of the crown in a more public manner; that they might aſſure themſelves, for he 
ſpoke from inſtruction, the king was determined to maintain his entire ſo. 
vereignty over that province, and e ſhould Ae in pa any'of the 
rights of it, would repent of his raſhneſs.* © 
This anſwer produced another meſſage, n the Cotvention rallied their 
meeting, as being only an aſſemblage of private perſons, aud defired an explana- 
tion relative to the criminality with which their proceedings were charged. The 
governor refuſed to receive that or any other meſſage from them, as it would be 
admitting them to be a legal aſſembly, which he could by no means allow. The 
Convention now appointed a committee, who drew up a report in terms of great 
moderation, which was approved of by the whole body. In this they aſſign the 
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and to wait with patience for the reſult of his majeſty's wiſdom and clemency for 
a redreſs of their grievances : at the ſame time they declare for themſelves, 


magiſtrate, for the preſervation of peace and order, and the ſuppreſſion of riots 


and a detail of many of the late tranſactions to be tranſmitted to their agent in 


The ſame day that this irregular nente was difſolved, and what perhaps 
was the cauſe of its moderation and ſhort continuance, the fleet from Halifax 


troops, the council refuſing to admit them into the town, as the barracks of 


over, by accepting quarters that were only to be conſidered as barracks; on 
which footing, the council agreed to allow them barrack proviſions. General 
Gage arrived at Boſton ſoon after, as did the two regiments from Ireland. A 
tolerable degree of harmony ſubſiſted for a time between the inhabitants and the 
troops; and an appearance of tranquility was reſtored, by this ſymptom of 


but to all his majeſty's dominions in North America. 
That tranquility, however, was of ſhort duration, Meanwhile ſeveral changes 


" | and 
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— atl of + Chatham; finding that the firſt lord of the Treaſury, though re- 


reſigned his office of ſecretary of ſtate, and was ſucceeded by lord Weymouth, 
from the northern department. Soon after theſe, and other changes, the Ameri- 


the principal buſineſs of tlie ſeſfon. 


were accordingly paſſed by both houſes. In thoſe reſolutions, the late acts of 
the houſe of repreſentatives of the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, which tended 


to make laws to bind the colonies in all caſes whatſoever, were declared to be ille- 
gal, unconſtitutional, and derogatory to the rights of the crown and parliament of 


other provinces, requiring them to join in petitions, and ſtating the late laws to 
be intfringements of the rights of the people in the colonies, were alſo declared 
to be proceedings of a moſt unwarrantable and dangerous nature, calculated to 
inflame the minds of the inhabitants, and tending to create undue combinations, 
contrary to the laws, and ſubverſive of the conſtitution of Great Britain. 


great diſorder and confuſion, diſturbed by riots and tumults of a dangerous na- 
ture, during which the officers of the revenue had been obſtructed by violence 
in the execution of the laws, and their lives endangered; that neither the coun- 
cil of the province, nor the ordinary civil magiſtrates, had exerted their authority 
for the ſuppreſſing of ſuch tumults and riots; that, in theſe circumſtances of the 
province of Maſſachuſets Bay, and of the town of Boſton, the preſervation of 
the public peace, and the due execution of the laws, became impracticable, with- 
out the aid of a military force to ſupport and protect the civil magiſtrate, and the 
officers of his majeſty's revenue; that the declarations, reſolutions, and proceed- 
ings in the town meetings at Boſton were illegal and unconſtitutional, and cal- 
culated to excite ſedition and inſurrection; that the appointment of a Convention, 
to conſiſt of the deputies from the ſeveral towns and diſtricts in the province, 
and the writing of a letter by the ſelect men to each of the faid towns and diſtricts, 
for the election of ſuch deputies, were proceedings ſubverſive of government, 

and evidently manifeſting a defign on the inhabitants of Boſton, to ſet up a new. 


ſeveral towns and diſtricts of depuries to fit in the Convention, and its meeting, 
were alſo declared to be daring inſults offered to his majeſty $ authority, and au- 
dacious uſurpations of the powers of government. 

In the addreſs, the greateſt ſatisfaction was expreſſed at the meaſures which had 
been purſued to ſupport the conſtitution, and to induce in the colony of Maſſa. 
chuſets Bay a due obedience to the authority of the mother. country. The moſt 


inviolable reſolution was declared, to concur effectually 1 in ſuch further meaſures. 
. 


puted his political pupil, was no longer willing to be implicitly guided by him, 
reſigned his place of lord keeper of the privy-ſeal. The earl of "Shelburne fs 


can affairs came formally before the parliament ; and as an attention to the ſub- 
ject had been particularly recommended from oe RIGA it was err - be 


Reſolutions and an addreſs to his e on whe ſubje@ of theſes. * Fairs, | 
to call in queſtion, or import a denial of the authority of the ſupreme legiſlature 


Great Britain. The circular letters written by the ſame aſſembly to thoſe of the 


The town of Boſton was declared to have been for ſome time paſt in a ſtate of 5 


and unconſtitutional authority independent of the crown. The elections by the 
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T tion of the Jaws ;. and it was given as a matter of opinion, That nothing would 


ſo y preſerve royal authority in that province, as 

unhappy diſorders to exemplary puniſhment. In conſequence of this 
opinion, it was carneſtly requeſted, that governor Bernard might be directed to 
tranſmit the fulleſt kay anna that could be procured of all treaſons, or miſpri. 
ſion of treaſon committed within his government, ſince the goth of December 
1767, together with the names of the perſons ho were moſt active in the per- 
tion of ſuch offences, that his majeſty might iſſue a commiſſion for i inquiring 
into, hearing, and determining upon the guilt of the offenders.within this realm, 
purſuant to the proviſions of a ſtatute made in the goth year of king Henry VIII. 


in caſe his majeſty, upon btn Bernard's report, ſhould ſee deen ground 
for ſuch a proceeding. 


But though this addreſs, and the reſolutions that accompanied it, » were carried 
through both. houſes of parliament by a great majority, no meaſures were ever op- 
poſed with more firmneis, and few debates have been more ably managed, than thoſe 
on both ſides of the queſtion. The Rockingham and Grenville partics, ſuppoſed to 


be irreconcilable in 3 to American affairs, united on this occaſion. They 
urged, that admitting the repeal of the Stamp Act to have been an improper mea- 


ſure, as experience ſeemed to prove, yet from the moment of that repeal the policy 
of the mother-copntry was altered, though her rights were not abridged, as an at- 


| tempt | to tax the colonies no longer ſtood on its ancient foundation ot wiſdom and 


practicability , that it was now the mode with thoſe who had been the cauſe of 


all the preſent diſorders in America, to repreſent the people there, as nearly in 
a ſtate of rebellion ; and thus artfully to make the cauſe of the miniſtry the na. 


tional cauſe, and to perſuade us, that becauſe the coloniſts (aggravated by a ſerits 


of blunders and miſmanagements, and emboldened by the weakneſs and incon- 


ſiſtency of government) have ſhewn their impatience in the commiſſion of ſeveral 


irregular and very indefenſible acts, that they want to throw off the authority of the 


mother country : that it was indeed true, that popular prejudices were very danger- 
ouſly meddled with, and therefore all wiſe governments made very great Fg 


for them, and when there was a neceſſity for counteracting them, did it always with 


the greateſt art and caution; that the temper of our American coloniſts, in this re- 


ſpe ct, was well known from the former trial, which had at leaſt experiment and 


importance to plead; but what arguments could be urged in favour of the preſent at- 
tempt, or what hope entertained that it would meet with leſs oppoſition? A num- 
ber of duties were laid on, which derive their conſequence only from their odiouſ- 
nels, and the miſchiefs they have produced, and an army of cuſtom- houſe officers, 
ſtill more odious, was ſent to collect them; that this odiouſneſs chiefly aroſe from ans 


opinion, that the taxes were created for the officers, as indeed they could ſcarcely 
ſerve any other purpoſe; and that the imprudence of the meaſure had made ano 


ther army neceſſary to enforce it. But how could it be expected that any ſuch 


meaſure could be executed without force? Had not thoſe who were the framers 
of the bill, or at leaſt under whole auſpices thele duties were laid on, been them- 


ſclves 


bringing the authors of 
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ta 


nies las the legiſlature to tax America? Had not their names been held 
up in the colonies as objects of the higheſt veneration, and their arguments made 


the foundation of whatever was there underſtood to be conſtitutional in writing 


or ſpeaking ? What wonder then, that the Americans, with ſuch great autho j 
rities to ſupport them in opinions ſo flattering to their importance, ſhould fly, in 
that warmth of paſſion-naturally inſpired by diſappointed pride, into the greateſt 
_ extravagancies, on a direct and immediate violation e what they were taught to 

confider as their moſt undoubted and invaluable rights! Can we be ſorpriled, in 


a word, that ſuch unaccountable contradictions between language and cond ah, - 


ſhould produce the unhappy conſequences which we now experience? 


That part of the addreſs which propoſed the bringing of delinquents ar, the 


province of Maſſachuſets Bay, to be tried at a tribunal in this kingdom, for 
crimes ſuppoſed to be committed there, met with ſtill g eee than 
the reſolves; and underwent many ſevere ankuverfions; 4 a proceedi 
was ſaid to be directly contrary 
with a erime is, by the laws of England, uſually died in the county in which hs 
is ſuppoſed to have committed the offence ; in order umſtances 

his crime may be more clearly examined, and this the: knowledge which: the 
jurors there receive of his general character, and of the credibility Ry wit- 


neſſes, may aſſiſt them in pronouncing, with a greater degree of 


his innocence or guilt. - As the conſtitution has ſecured this mode of rial, —— | 
a conviction of its utility, to every ſubject in England, under what colour of 


depri ved of it by going to 1 his life, his f 


juſtice can he be 


his charücter, Jets eftimabi in the Ey of the law tele tuin ben f r 6 


mete out different portions of juſtice to Britiſh ſubjects, 
degree, in proportion to their diſtance from the capital of the 


which are to leſſen in 
empire ? —If a 


e e a crime committed in America, let him be 


tried there for the offence; and if found guilty, puniſhed, as the law in ſuch 
ciaſe direcis: but let him not be torn away to the diſtance of above three thou- 


ſand miles acroſs the ocean, from his family, his friends, his buſineſs, his con- 


nexions; from every aſſiſtance, countenance, comfort, and counſel, neceſſary 
a man under ſuch unhappy: circumſtances, to be tried by a jury who 
are not in reality his peers who are probably proviticed againſt him, and may: 


to ſupport 


perhaps think themſelves intereſted in his conviction. 
It was replied by the friends of adminiſtration, that the repeal of the Gamp- 


act, in its conſequences, had diſa the expectati 


procuring the repeal of the ſtamp · act, and in oppoſing me r but who e 
F FER Res--- 
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to the ſpirit of our conſtitution. A man charged 5 


of the ſincere well - 


wiſhers of America ; that inſtead of producing the hoped for effects of gratitude 
and a due ſubmiſſion to government, in return for the tender conſideration ſhewn . 


to the: ſuppoſed diſtreſſes of the coloniſts, it had eren ſuch a manner on 
F cod eahars. of the nexese ade waes malls hes fa 
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APPEND. cheie Kcentiouleſs, 2s to make it neceffary. to eſtabliſn ſome poſitive mark of 
2 pen country; chat the late duties ſo much complained 
of, were en of. the, very reaſons now objected to them, the ſma llneſs of their 
Le choſen as ſufficient: to anſwer that purpoſe z they were the leaft op. 
preflive that could be thought of, and the leaſt grievous; they were not internal 
taxes, and their whole produce was to be applied to the ſupport of the civil efta. 

bliſhment of the colonies; that the republican principles, and licentious diſpo- 
ſition of the inhabitants of Maſſachuſets Bay, being operated upon by ſome fac. 
tious and deſigning men among them, had broke out into acts of the moſt daring 
infolence, and the moſt outrageous. violence, which ſufficiently demonſtrated the 

- original neceſſity of making them ſenſible of their dependence upon the Britiſh 
5 Sir chat by the language held forth, and the writings publiſhed among 

ſeemed rather to conſider themſelves, as members of an independent 

rople of a colony and province belonging to chis empire. 

From judg of policy, it vas obſerved, upon which the govern- 

F of that oth badl been originally eſtabliſhed, the council is appointed 
by the aſſembly, and the grand juries are elected by the townſhips: hence thoſe 
factious men, already mentioned, having got a great lead in the aſſembly, and 
being themſelves the rulers of the a pbhrenzy, guided and directed accord- 
ing to their pleaſute the whole civil government; ſo that all juſtice and order were 

at an end where ever their intereſts or paſſions were concerned; that in ſuch cir. 
ſtances the populace, freed from all legal reftraints, and thoſe who ſhould 


ſupporters of government and the confervators of the public peace, 
ſettingthe firſt example of conterapſrothe one themſelves, and giving every private 
encourageme he breach of the other, had at length proceedet! to the com- 
miſſion of ſuch atrocious a, as though. not nom deemed; downright rebellion, 
would in other times have been conſidered and puniſhed as fuch, by an exertion. 
of the ſupreme authority of the ſtate, or a regular judgment of law; and which, 
however — were offences of a very high nature: that it was therefore 
full time for to interfrre, and efſectually to curb diforders, which if 
ſuffered to proceed any farther, could no longer be mentioned by that name; 
that the example fer by the people of Boſton, and the faſh and daring meaſure 
adopted by their aſſenchly, of ſending circular; letters 10 the other colonies, had 
already produced a great effect; and, unleſs ſeaſonably checked, was likely to 
have ſet the whole continent of North America in a flame; that fame ſhips. of 
war and troops were accordingly ſent to Boſton, where without bloodſhed, or 
coming to any violent extremity,” they had been able to reſtore order and-quitt 
not only to that town, but to the whole province of Maſſachuſets Bay. 5 
I was farther obſerved, that nothing but the moſt ſpir ted and vigorous reſo- 
lutions, ſupported by a ſueceſſion of meaſures, equally firm and vigorous, could 
bring the colonies to a proper ſenſe of their duty and their dependence upon the 
ſi legiſlature; that the ſpirit which prevailed in Boſton was ſo ſubverſive 


of all order and civil Senkt, and the bend of. the magiſtrates had left 
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and pùt in execution that law of Henry VIII. by which the king is impowered 
to appoint a commiſſion in England, for the trial here of any of his ſubject 
guilty of treaſon in any part of the world ; that unleſs this meaſure was adopted. 
the moſt flagt ant acts of treaſon and rebellion might be committed in that ton 
and province with impunity, as the civil power there was neither diſpoſed, nor 
able to take cognizance of them; that the perſons whowere guilty of thoſe crimes, 
and who had already occaſioned fo much trouble and confuſion, were no objects 
of compaſſion, therefore every objection which aroſe from any diſagretable cir- 
cumſtances that might attend ad this mode of bringing them to Juſtice fell to the 


ground, as theſe ought only to be conſidered as a ſmall part of the puniſhmeng. 


due to their crimes; that it was ungenerous to ſuppoſe government wank 
make an improper uſe of this law, by the harraſſing of innocent perſons 


that there was no reaſon to! calf in ar abies. a6 or us i impartiality of 


wor juries.” 

Before any new then dere Wien with reſpect co A 0 or any cnt 
change had happened in the affairs of that continent, a new change took place in 
the Britiſh miniftry. Lord Camden refigned the ſeals, and the duke of Grafton 
his office of firſt lord of the treaſury. Various other perſons of eminence t 
up their places ; and the whole adminiſtration ſeemed falling to pieces, when the 


premotion of one man gave it a ſtability : which it had not known in the preſent 


reign, nor perhaps in any reign ſince the days of Elizabeth. Lord North was 


appointed firſt commiſſioner of the Treaſury, in the room of the duke of 
Grafton; whoſe incapacity as a miniſter was throught to be as evident, as his 


accompliſhmerits as a nobleman are univerſally confeſſed. From that r 


a more. conſiſtent plan, in' regard to America, was purſued, and greater order 


was introduced into every department of government. The new miniſter im- 
mediately moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal ſo much of the late act, 
impoſing certain port- duties in America, as related to the duty on paper, 
painters- colours, and glaſs. Theſe he obſerved, with that perfect knowledge 
of trade and finances which has diſtinguiſhed his adminiſtration, being Britiſh 
manufaQures, it was abſurd to tax them; but that tea being an article 
of commerce, it was proper the tax on it - ſhould be continued, eſpecially 
as the conſumers in the colonies would ſtill have it cheaper than the people 
of England, the American port. duty being nine-pence per pound leſs than 


the Britiſh, | This was ſound reaſoning; and though a total repeal was warmly 


contended for, his lordſhip perſiſted in his motion, and carried the. partial re- 


continuance of the preſent oberg Fed it SORE abſetutely fer an to revive A” * 55 — 8 


peal. It would perhaps have been more conſiſtent, however, with the dignity 


as well as the wiſdom of a great miniſter, to have relinquiſhed the duty on tea 
along wich the reſt, as it was ſcarcely ſufficient to anſwer the expence of collect: 
ing it, and to Re relied upon ſome future occaſion for aſſerting the authority 
of the mother country over her colonies in a mater of more. enen ſince 
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Gdoinion of parliament, in conſequence of an account-which had been received 

of an alarming riot in Boſton between the ſoldiers and the inhabitants ; and a 

mamotion was made by the minority for an addreſs to the throne, ſetting forth the 

I neceſſity of an inquiry, how the miniſters here, no leſs than the officers there, 
C have managed ſo unſortunately as to kindle the preſent flame of diſſention be- 
tween the mother · country and her colonies. In fulfilling this duty, it was ob- 
ſerved, the matter of fact muſt not only be conſidered, but the right of things: 
not only the turbulence of the Americans, but the cauſe of that turbulence; 
and not only the power of the crown, but the equity with which that power had 
been exerciſed. The motion was rejected by a great majority, as were ſeveral 
reſolutions to the ee ee and the diſpoſition of the colonies to diſclaim 


all dependence on the mother-country ; the neceſſity of ſupporting its authority 
and the dignity of government; the right of the crown to ſtation troops in any 
part of the Britiſh empire, together with the neceſſity of employing them to 
ſupport the laws, — the people were in little leſs than a ſtate of 478 
vVveoere urged by adminiſtration: as unanſwerable nn of the Oy of 
Ang Oey force in America. nee 


. o Other argoments have been urged againſt contioviog * duty upon tea, arifing from an ex- 
perience of its fatal conſequences ;. but as theſe could not be foreſeen at this time, and were the 
reſult of a new mesſure, adopted from too partial a regard e e ee 
pany, the author of this work has paid no attention to them. 
7 Various accounts of this unhappy fray have been publiſhed, 1 which fatly and 
each other; but the truth appears to have been nearly as follows, The arrival of his majeſty's 
troops in Boſton being extremely diſagreeable to the inhabitants, every method was uſed to ſeduce 
«hem from their duty; and as ſoon as their number was diminiſhed, by the departure of tuo re- 
giments for Hallifax, a reſolution was formed to expel them. The ſoldiers had ſome intimation 
of this intention; and alſo that the inhabitants carried weapons concealed under their cloaths, 
and meant to de ſlroy them, as they were, now but a handfal !” the fignificant language uſed by 
one of their magiſtrates from the ſeat of juſtice. Inſults and injuries took place daily, after this 
ſaſpicion, between the town's people and the troops, till the hatred of the former knew no 
bound. At length, the fifth and fixth of March ſeem to have been agreed on for a general trial 
of ſtrength. With that view ſeveral parties of the militia came from the country armed, in order 

to join their friends; baton this, as on moſt occaſions of a fimilar nature, the impatience of the 
populace brought matters to extremity before the ſcheme was ripe for execution. On Monday, 
March 5, 1770, two ſoldiers were attacked and beat about eight o'clock in the evening. 
The alarm- bell was rung in order to colle& the inhabitants, and the beacon was intended to 
be lighted, to bring in aid from the diſtant country. Captain Preſton, who command- 
ed'for the day, immediately repaired to the main guard; and in his way thither he ſaw the 
people in great commotion, and. heard them uſe the moſt cruel and horrid threats againſt the 
troops. | The tumult thickened; a general attack was made upon the military with clubs and 
bladgeons, after mutoal injuries had paſſed between individuals ; ſome of the ſoldiers, pro- 
voked by blows, fired upon the mob; three men were killed „ 
3 wounded. Through the interpoſition of Mr. Hutchinſon, the lieutenant-governor, far- - 
vous ther miſchief was prevented ; T 

future, to confine themſelves to Caſile William. The 
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diſcontents and diſorders occaſioned by the port · duties, continued to accompan 
the remaining one upon tea, in a greater or leſs degree, through all the old colo- 


productions, entered into fimilar aſſociations with the others; and nothing was 
to be heard but reſolutions for the encouragement of their own manufactures, 


diſcontent, which had little effect on the trade between Great Britain and her 
colonies : for although that trade had ſomewhat ſtagnated on the late non. im- 
portation agreement, it revived again; and even fourithed ; and though the ar- 


_ tinued to be introduced both from England and other countries *, and the duties 
were paid, though with ſome ſmall appearance of exterior Swan and caution. 


were in a continual ſtate of warfare. Aſſemblies: were repeatedly called, and 
as ſuddenly diffolved ; and while fitting, they were eden. . in reite- 
rating grievances and framing remonſtrances. 

This ill humour broke out in a violent outrage at Providence i in Rhode iland, 


the ſmuggling for which that place was fo notorious, the vigilance of the officer 
who commanded the veſſel, ſo enraged the people, that they boarded her at 
midnight, to the number of two hundred armed men; and after wounding the 

captain, and forcing him and his people to go on ſhore, they concluded their 


pounds, together with a pardon, if claimed by an accomplice, was offered by 


cerned in that atrocious act, no effectual diſcovery could be made. 


oppoſition between the executive part of government and the people, in the 
province of Maſſachuſets Bay. A number of confidential letters, which had 
been written during the courſe of the unhappy diſputes with the mother country, 
by the then governor and deputy-governor of that colony, to perſons in power 
and office in England, were accidentally diſcovered, and publiſhed. Theſe 
letters contained a very unfavourable repreſentation of the ſtate of affairs, of the 
temper and diſpoſition of the people, and the views of their leaders in that pro- 
vince : they tended to ſhew, not only the neceſſity of the molt coercive meaſures, 


was neceſſary to ſecure the obedience of the colony. The indignation and animo- 
lity which ſuch a repreſentation excited on one ſide, and the confuſion occa- 


* This i importation * ocher countries was the chief reaſon why the duty was continued, 


fioned © 


and why it was laid i in America rather than in Eng land. 
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the conſumption of home products, the diſcouragement of foreign articles, and the 
retrenchment of all ſuperfluicies. Still, however, theſe were only ſymptoms of 


But in the meantime, the governors of moſt of the colonies, and the people, 


where his majeſty's armed ſchooner the Gaſpee, having been ſtationed to prevent 


daring purpoſe by burning the ſchooner. Though a. reward of five hundred 
royal proclamation, for diſcovering and apprehending any of the perſons con- 


A ſingular incident contributed, ſoon after, to revive with double force, . ; 


but that a very conſiderable change in the conſtitution and ſyſtem of government 
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nies on the continent. The ſame ſpirit pervaded the whole. Even thoſe colo- 
nies which depended moſt on the mother-country for the conſumption of their 


ticle of tea was, by the reſolutions of ſeveral colonies ftrictly eee it con- 
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vere preſented to the council, under the ſtricteſt injunction from the repreſen. 
tatives, that the perſons who were. to ſhew 


vernor was adopted by the council; and upon his tequiring to examine the let- 
ters that were attributed to him, in order that he might he enabled to ac know 


ledge them if genuine, or to teprobate them, if ſpurious, tl 


To this indignity he was obliged o ſubmit, as well 


s to the _mortification of acknowledging the ſignature. 


A. D. 1773. 


Such a new ſource of diſcord was: "irtle, wanted in that ef 3 and her 


_ conſpired to blow the whole into a flame, which has ſince threatened to angihi- 
late the ſovereignty of England in America. The article of tea, as we have 
already had occaſion to obſerve, continued to be imported into the colonics, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrong reſolutions of the people to the contrary ; but by 


the advantages which foreigners had in the ſale of the low priced teas, as well as 


the general odium attending the Britiſh. teas, which were conſidered as lures to 


llavery, by bearing a parliamentary duty, the Eaſt India company was found 


modity. 


to ſuffer much by the diſputes with America. Thus circumſtanced, the mi- 
niſter, as ſome conſolation for the ſtrong meaſures which were then carrying 
on againſt that company by government, brought 1 in a bill, by which the court 


of directors were enabled to tranſport their teas duty free, to all places whatſoever, 
In conſequence of this permiſſion, the company departed, in ſome meaſure, from 
its eſtabliſned mode of diſpofing of its teas by public ſales to the merchants and 
dealers, and adopted the ne ſyſtem of becoming its own exporter and factor. 
Several ſhips were accordingly treighted with teas, by the company, for the dii- 
ferent colonies, where it alſo be. 06 hi * for the diſpoſal of that com- 


This ſcheme, which was little reliſhed by the trading part of che nation at 


home, was univerſally conſidered in the colonies as calculated merely to circum- 


: de extended to others. Beſides, all the tea dealers in the colonies, both legal and 
19 The 3 were _ part e 5 private 3 2: but the people of ihe 3 inbſted, as = 


that Province, which whe then * at Boes. 


vent them into a compliance with the revenue- laws, and thereby open a door to 


an unlimited taxation: for it was eaſily ſeen, that if the teas were once landed, 


and in the cuſtody of the conſignees, no aſſociations or other meaſures would be 
ſufficient to prevent their ſale and conſumption; and no body could be fo vain as 


to imagine, that when taxation was eſtabliſhed in one inſtance, it would not ſoon 


than. were evidently intended to influence the conduct of government, and muſt therefore be 
ſhewn to ſuch perſons as had an intereſt in preſerving their privileges. On the death of a gentle- 
man in England, in whoſe poſlefſion theſe letters happened to be, they fell into the hands of the 
agent for the colony of Maſſachuſets Bay, who immediately tranſwitied them 10 the aſſembly of 


con- 


£ 


them, ſhould, not on any account 
ſuffer them; even for a moment, out of their hands. I his afiront to the go. 


at board, under 
pretence of the reſtriction impoſed by the repreſentatives, refuſed to deliver them 
into his hands, but ſeat a committee to open them before him 
examine the hand writing. 


that he might 
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1 and; who were extremely powerful, as tea is an article of general con- CHAP: I „ 
ſumption in America, ſaw their trade at once taken out of their hands. They Ten 
ſuppoſed it would all be ſwallowed up by the company's factors, on whom they 

muſt become in a great meaſure dependent, if indeed they could hope to trade 
at all. Other circumſtances contributed to increaſe the 2 — diſcontent. The 
| Eaſt India company, by ſome late regulations, was brought entirely under the 
direction of government: the conlignees were of courſe ſuch as favoured admi- 
nitration; and, for that reaſon, the moſt unpopular men in America. This was 
particularly the ende at Boſton, where they were of the family and neateſt con- | 7 
nections of thoſe gentlemen, whoſe letters had occaſioned ſuch heats and animofi- VV 
tics among the people. Theſe zealous afferters of liberty and independency, =; Z 
thought they already ſaw a monopoly eſtabliſhed in favour of the moſt obnox- 
 10us perſons among them, and that too for the purpoſe of confirming an odious 
tax. The ſame ſpirit ſeemed to run like wild fire through the other colonies ; . 
and without any apparent previous concert, it was every where determined, at 
all events, to prevent the landing of the teas. 
In the meanwhile the Eaſt India company was become ſo ee cdious 
to the people, that a mere oppoſition to her intereſts, abſtracted from all other 
conſiderations, would have embarraſſed any meaſure undertaken in her favour. | 
She was quitting her uſual line of conduct, the coloniſts ſaid, and wantonly be- 
coming the inſtrument of giving efficacy to a law which they deteſted ; and 
thereby, as they affirmed, involving them in the preſent dangerous Cleans ei- 
ther of ſubmitting to the eſtabliſhment of a precedent which they deemed fatal to 
their liberties, or of bringing matters to a criſis which they dreaded, by adopt- : 
ing the only means that ſeemed left to prevent its execution 
As the time approached, when the arrival of the tea ſhips for the execution _ ; 
the new plan was expected, the people aſſembled at different Places in great 1 
bodies, and began to take ſuch meaſures as ſeemed moſt effectual, in order to pre- 1 
vent the landing of their cargoes. The tra conſignees, who had been appointed 
by the Eaſt India company, were obliged in moſt places (and in ſome at the riſk 
of their property, if not at the peril of their lives) to relinquiſh their appoint- 
ments, and to enter into public engagements, not to act in that capacity. | | | 
Committees were appointed by the people, in different towns and provinces, x So 
which they armed with ſuch powers as they ſuppoſed themſelves enabled to * 7 . 
ſtow. They were authoriſed to inſpect merchants books; to. propoſe teſts ; . 
' puniſh thoſe whom they conſidered as contumacious, by the dangerous = 
ſcription of declaring them enemies to their country ; and of aſſembling the peo-—ꝛ 
ple, when they ſhould think neceſſary. In a word, their powers were as indefi- 
nite, as the authority under which they ated. 5 
In the tumultuous aſſemblies which were frequently held upon this eats. 
numberleſs reſolutions were paſſed, extremely derogatory to the authority of the 
ſupreme legiſlature. Inflammatory hand- bills and other ſeditious papers were 
continually publiſhed; nor were the conduQtors of news papers, or the writers 
of various 9 more guarded in their expreſſions, or temperate in ew 
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| lency of its government and police, as well as the moderate manners of its inha. 


bitants, printed papers were diſperſed warning the pilots on the Delaware, not to 
conduct any of thoſe tea-ſhips into their harbour, as they were only ſent out for 


f the purpoſe of poiſoving and enilaving all the Americans, At the ſame time in. 
timations were given, that it was expected they would apply their knowledge 


of the river, under the ſanction of their profeſſion, in ſuch a manner as would 
effectually ſecure their country againſt ſo imminent a danger. At New York, in 


a ſimilar publication, the tea-ſhips were ſaid to be laden with fetters, which had 


been forged in Great Britain for America; and every vengeance was denounced 
againſt all perſons, who ſhould in any manner contribute to the introduction of 


All the colonies, as if by common conſent; tand to have united in this 


point; but the town of Boſton, which had ſo long been diſtinguiſhed by the re. 
2 publican and fanatical ſpirit of its inhabitants, and which had d of late hoes ſo 
zuſtly obnoxious to government, was the ſcene of RE eee ee Tipe 


laden with tea having arrived in that port, the captains were terrified into a con- 
ceſſion, that, it they were permitted by the conlignees, the board of cuſtoms, 
and the garriſon of Caſtle William, they would return with their cargoes to Eng- 


land. Theſe promiſes could not be fulfilled : the conſignees retuſcd to dif. 
charge the captains trom the obligations, under which they were chartered for 


the delivery of their cargoes; the cuſtom- houſe retuſed them a clearance for 
their return ; and the governor to grant them a paſſport for clearing the caſtle. 


In this ſtate of things, it was eaſily ſeen by the people of the town, that the 


ſhips lying ſo near, the teas would be landed by degrees, notwithitanding any 


guard they could keep, or any meaſures taken to prevent it; and it was as well 


known, that if they were landed, nothing could prevent their being diſpoſed of; 

and thereby the purpoſe of railing a revenue, and of eſtabliſhing the monopoly 
fulfilled, In order to prevent thele conſequences ſo much dreaded, a number of 
armed men, under the diſguiſe of Mohawk Indians, boarded the ſhips; and ina 


few hours, diſcharged into the ſea their whole cargo of teas, withour doing any 


other damage, or offering any injury to the captains. or crews. 


It is remarkable that, on this occaſion the civil and military power, the gover- 
nor, the garriſon of Fort William, and the armed ſhips in the harbour, were 


totally inactive. Some ſmaller quantities of tea met afterwards with a ſimilar 


fate, at Boſton and a few other places; but in general the factors for the ſale of 
that commodity having been obliged to relinquiſh their employment, and no 
other perions daring to receive the cargoes that were conſigned to them, the 


maſters of the tea veſſels were induced by theſe circumſtances, as well as a ſenſe of 


danger, and a knowledge of the determined reſolution of the people, to comply 


with the terms that were preſcribed them of returning directly to England, with- 
out entangling themſelves by any entry at the cuſtom-houſes. At New Tork, in- 
deed, ſome tea was landed under the cannon of a man of war; but ihe governor 
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An aecbunt of theſe diſturbances arrived in England during the fitting of par- 
lament, and was formally communicated to both houſes in a meſſage from the March 7. 
throne, informing them, That in conſequence of the unwarrantable practices : 
carried oh in North America, and particularly of the violent and outrageous 
proceedings at the town of Boſton, with a view of obſtructing the commerce of 
this kingdom, and upon grounds: and pretences immediately ſubverſive of its 
conſtitution, it was thought fit to lay the whole matter. before the great council 
of the nation; fully confiding, as well in their zeal for the maintenance of his 
majeſty's authority, as in their attachment to the common intereſt and welfare 
of all his dominions, that they will not only enable him effectually to take ſuch . 
meaſures as may be moſt likely to put an immediate ſtop to thoſe diſorders, but 
will alſo take into their moſt ſerious conſideration, , what further regulations and 
permanent proviſions may be neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed, for better ſecuring the 
execution of the laws, and the juſt dependence of the colonies on the crown ard: 
parliament of Great Britain, po Te _ 

This meſſage was accompanied with a great number of papers relative to the late 
tranſactions in America, conſiſting of copies and extracts of letters from the gover- 
nors of the ſeveral provinces; from the commander of the forces; from the admiral. 
in Boſton harbour; from the conſignees of the tea atBoſton, to one of the ringleaders - 
of the faction in that town, with votes and reſolves of the town of Boſton previous 
to the landing of the tea, and narratives of the tranfactions which ſucceeded that 
event; a petition from the conſignees to the council of Maſſachuſers Bay, praying 
that their-perſons and property might be taken under the protection of govern- 
ment, with the refuſal of the council to interfere in any manner in the buſineſs ; . 
2 proclamation-iflued.by the governor, to forbid fac̃tious meetings of the inhabi- 
tants; and the mock.proceedings of the Maſſachuſets council condemning the 
act of deſtroying the tea, and adviſing legal proſecutions againſt the perpe- 
trators, none of whom was known, or within the reach of diſcovery. They alſo 
contained details from the different governors of all tranſactions relative to the 
teas, which took place in their reſpective governments, from the firſt intelligence 
of their being ſhipped in England, to the date of the letters; threats and pro- 
phetic warnings, which were continually ſent to the gentlemen to whom the teas 
were conſigned z and copies of certain printed papers, with a great number of 
fugitive inflammatory pieces; hand- bills, alarms, violent reſolves of town HEE. 
meetings, illegal proceedings of committees, . and extraordinary minutes ß >» | 
_ Theſe papers, but particularly ſuch as related to the tranſactions at Boſton, 
- were accompanied with a comment, in which the conduct of the governor was 
deſcribed and applauded, and that of the prevailing faction repreſented in the 
moſt atrocious light. It was ſaid, that he had taken every meaſure which pru- + 
dence could ſuggeſt, or good policy juſtify; for the ſecurity of the Eaſt India 
company's property, the ſafery of the conſignees, and the preſervation of order 
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APPEND. and quiet in the town.; that every civil precaution to avert the miſchiefs that fol. 
Woe lowed had been uſed in vain ; that his majeſtyꝰs council, the militia, and the com. 
pany of cadets, had been all ſeparately applied to for their aſſiſtance in the pre- 
ſervation of the public peace, but withour effect: they all refuſed, or declined doing 
their duty; that the ſheriff had read the proclamation to the faction at their town- 
meeting, commanding them to break up that illegal afſembly, but the proclama- 
tion was treated with the greateſt contempt, and the ſheriff inſulted in the groſſeſt 
manner; that the governor had it undoubtedly in his power, by calling in the 
aſſiſtance of the naval force which was in the "harbour, to have prevented the 
deſtruction of the tea; but as the leading men in Boſton had always made great 
complaints of the interpoſition of the army or navy, and charged to their account 
all diſturbances of every fort, that he, with great prudence and moderation, 
determined from the beginning to decline a meaſure which would have been fo 
irritating to the minds of the people, and might well have hoped by this conk- 
dence in their conduct, and truſt repoſed in the civil power, to have n thtir 
turbulence, and preſerved the public tranquillity. 
„ Thos, added the miniſter, the people of Boſton were fairly ied; they were 
left to their own conduct, and to the guidance of their own magiſtrates, and the 
reſult has given the lie to their former profeſſions : they are now without an ex- 
cuſe ; every civil regulation has been ſet at naught ; all the powers of govern- 
ment, in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, have been found inſufficient to 
prevent the moſt violent outrages, alike deſtructive of public order and 
private property; the loyal and peaceable inhabitants of a Lenne town, as 
they peculiarly affected to repreſent themſelves, have given to the world a notable 
N of their juſtice, moderation, and affection for the mother country, in 
wantonly committing to the waves a valuable commodity, belonging to a com- 
mercial company whoſe loyalty cannot be called in queſtion, without ſo much as 
the pretence of neceſſity, even ſuppoſing their oppoſition to the payment of the 
duties could juſtify ſuch a plea, as they had nothing to do but to adhere to their 
own reſolutions of non-conſumption, effectually to evade the revenue laws.” It 
was therefore concluded upon the whole, that, from an impartial review of the 
pers now before the parliament, it would manifeſtly appear, that nothing 
could be done by either civil, military, or naval officers, to effectuate the re eſta- 
bliſnment of tranquillity and order in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, with- 
out additional parliamentary powers to give efficacy to their proceedings; that 
no perſon employed by government could in any act, however common or 
legal, fulfil che duties of his office or ſtation, without its being immediately ex- 
claimed againſt by the licentious rabble, as an infringement of their liberties; 
that it was the ſettled opinion of ſome of the wiſeſt men, both in England and 
America, and the beſt acquainted with the affairs of the colonics, that in their 
preſent ſtate of government, no meaſures whatſoever could be purſued that would 
effectually remedy theſe glaring evils, which were every day growing to a more 
daring and dangerous height; that parliament, and parliament only, was capa- 
| ble of re-eſtabliſhing i among . turbulent people, and of bringing 


order 
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ber to weigh and conſider, with an attention ſuitable to the importance of the ſub- 
ject, the purport of the papers before the houſe, and laying all prejudices totally 
aſide, to form his opinion impartially in regard to the meaſures moſt elegible to 
be purſued for ſupporting the ſupreme legiſlative authority, the dignity of par- 
liament, and the true intereſt of the Britiſh empire. : 4G 
Theſe arguments produced the deſired effect. The ſpirit rouſed againſt the 


a conviction of the impoſſibility of the future exiſtence of any trade with the co. 
| lonies, if the flagrant outrage on commerce, committed at Boſton, ſhould go un- 
puniſhed. While the nation was in this temper, a motion was made for an ad- 
dreſs to the throne, in order © to return thanks for his majeſty's meſſage, and the 
gracious communication of the American papers, with an aſſurance that the com- 
mons would not fail to exert every means in their power of effectually providing 
for objects ſo eſſential to the general welfare as maintaining the due execution of 
the laws, and ſecuring the juſt dependence of the colonies on the crown and parlia. 


ſion on American affairs; and a retroſpective inquiry was propoſed, © not only 
their reſiſtance. Such a retroſpect into the management of miniſters, the mino- 
and that without ſuch retroſpect, our colonies might be loſt, in ſpite of all the votes 
and reſolutions of parliament. The friends of adminiſtration, on the other hand, 
mination of this great ſubject great points would be canvaſſed: it might even per- 


ia what manner their ſubordination ſhall be preſerved, and authority enforced, 


to inflame and to encourage thoſe whom it was the buſineſs of parliament b 


y every 
means to reduce under obedience. - : 


vince of Maſſachuſets Bay. He began with obſerving, that the oppoſition to the 
authority of parliament had always originated in that colony, and that co. 
lony had always been inſtigated to ſuch conduct by the town of Boſton ; that, 


puniſhment was not inflicted on this heinous offence, Great Britain would be want- 
ing in the protection ſhe owed to her moſt peaceable and meritorious ſubjects; that 


had 
— 


8 


ment᷑ of Great Britain.” This motion produced a warm debate, or rather diſcuſ- 


into the behaviour of the Americans, who had reſiſted government, but into that 
ſyſtem of violence which had provoked, and of weakneſs which had encouraged 


rity aſſerted, was eſſentially connected with an inquiry into the ſtate of America; 
| ſtrongly objected to all retroſpect, as a deviation from the main ſubject. The buſi. 5 
neſs before the houſe; they obſerved, was important and preſſing; that in the exa. 


haps become a queſtion, whether the colonies ought not to be given up. But if this 
queſtion ſhould be decided in the negative, then it would be neceſſary to exa mine 


Theſe points required the moſt ſerious inveſtigation, in which the retroſpect re:: 
commended would be unneceſſary, and perhaps dangerous, as having a tendency 


The miniſter having carried this addreſs, and avoided the intended examination, 
d his plan for the reſtoration of peace, order, juſtice, and commerce ia the pro 


for the purpoſe of a thorough reformation, it of courſe became neceſſary to be. 
gin with that town, which by a late unparalleled outrage, had led the way to the 
deſtruction of commerce in all parts of America; that if a ſevere and exemplary 
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Americans became remarkably ſtrong, both within and without the houſe 3 from © 
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would have been called upon to demand ſatisfaction for it; and-ſhould me be 


197+ more tame qty. e thoſe who od her allegiance i 


would therefore that the town of Boſton ſhould: beobliged e 
the tea that had been defitoped ini its port. The injury was indeed committed 
by perſons unknown and in diſguiſe, but the town magiſtracy had taken no no- 
rice of it: they had never made any ſearch after the offenders; and n. 


om by a manifeſt neglect of duty, became accomplices | in the guilt. 


The fining of communities for their neglect in puniſhing offences, he very 


8 obſerved, was authoriſed by ſeveral — *, but it would not be 
ſufficient to puniſh the town of Boſton, become obnoxious by a ſeries of ſediti- 


ous practices of every kind, by 'obliging her to make a PRs ſatis» 
faction for the late injury, which by not endeavouring to prevent or puniſh; 


T the has in fact encouraged: ſecurity muſt be given that trade may be ſafely carried 


on in future, property protected, laws obeyed, and duties regularly paid; others 
wiſe the puniſhment of a ſingle illegal act could work no reformation. For this. 


Purpoſe it would be proper to take away from Boſton the privilege of a port, un- 
til his majeſty ſhould be ſatisfied in theſe particulars, and publicly declare in coun. 


eil, on a proper certificate of the good behaviour of the town, that he was ſo ſatis- 
fied; and in the meantime, that the cuſtom- houſe officers, who were not now ſafe 


at Boſton, or ſafe only while they neglected their duty, ſhould be removed to 
Salem, where they might cherciſe their functions. By ſuch a meaſure Boſton 


would ſuffer, but ſhe deſerved to ſuffer, and the duration of her puniſhment was 
entirely in her own power; for whenever ſhe ſhould ſatisfy the Eaſt India com- 
pany tor the tea that had been audaciouſly deſtroyed by her own violence, and 
give full affurances of obedience in future to the laws of trade and revenue, 
there was no doubt but his majeſty, in whom it was proper that ſuch a power, 
ſhould be veſted, would again open the port, and exerciſe that mercy which, 
was agreeable to his royal diſpoſitioͤn. 

The miniſter next proceeded to recommend Wassily and firmneſs. He 1 was: 
no enemy to lenient meaſures ; bur this was a criſis which demanded Vigour.. 


Reſolutions of cenſure and warning would avail nothing: now was the time to 


ſtand out; to defy the colonies with firmneſs, and without fear. A; convic- 


tion,“ ſaid he, muſt be produced to America, that we are in earneſt, and will 


proceed with vigour. This conviction can never be obtained ſhould they 


find us doubting 'and heſitating. Some friends to Britiſh authority may in- 


deed ſuffer by ſuch an exertion of power; but if with this temporary in- 
conveniency we compare the loſs of the country, or of its due obedience, 


| we ſhall be at no Joſs how to determine, The Americans, it is ſaid, in ſuch 


® In the reign of Charles II. * city of London was fined, When Dr. Lamb was killed by 


unknown perſons ; the city of Edinburgh was fined, and otherwiſe puniſhed, fer the murder of. 
captain Porteous ; and part of the revenue of the ton n of Glaſgow was ſequeſtered, until ſatis- 


ſaclion bad been made for pulling don Mr. Cambel s houſe, 
| Cale, 


foreign port, the nation. 
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| caſe, will not 527 their debts. This they threatened before the repeal of the 
bes 720 the act was repealed ; what was the conſequence They did 
not pay. Such 4 threat, if regarded, muſt diſable parliament equally in all its 


force mult be uſed with coolneſs and moderation to ſecure the due operation of the 


thoſe who have diſobeyed the laws. They will leave them to ſuffer their merited 
chaſtiſements ; but if they ſhould combine with them, the conſequences of their 


are juſt and equitable : let us therefore proceed with firmneſs, juſtice, and reſo- 
| lution; a courſe which, if ſteadily purſued, will certainly produce that due obe- 
dience to the laws of this country, and that ſecurity to the trade of this people, 


which I fo ardently with for.“ 
In conſequence of theſe arguments, leave was given to bring ir in a bill te for 


and to diſcontinue the landing and diſcharging, lading and ſhipping of goods, 
wares, and merchandiſe, at the ſaid town of Boſton, or within the harbour there. 
of.“ During the progreſs of the bill a motion was made for an amendment, for the 
purpoſe of laying a fine on the town of Boſton, equivalent to the damage ſuſtained 
by the Eaſt India company; and if they refuſed to pay ſuch fine or ſatisfaction, 


The propoſition however was rejected; and this bill, pregnant with ſo many im- 
portant conſequences, was puſhed on with ſuch vigour and diſpatch, that it did 


become ſo ſtrong, as to overbear the moſt reſolute and determined champions 
in the oppoſition. Many of thoſe, who had been the moſt warm advocates for 


the preſent meaſure, as not only juſt but lenient. _— 
Several gentlemen, however, who had voted for the bill to ſhut' up the port of 
Boſton, were nevertheleſs of opinion, that ſomething of a conciliatory nature 


reſented the outrages of the incendiaries of Maſſachuſets Bay, ſhould manifeſt a 
in the matter of taxation, they would become inftruments in keeping the inferior 
a very ſmall expence, as the only grie vous duty, and that which had bred ſo many 
5 a badge of Nlavery, rather than a contribution to government. The argu-, 


ments in ſupport of this propoſition were nearly the ſame as formerly, except what, 


regards the policy of ſuch a meaſure. It was urged that ſuch an act of conde-' 
54. | 6 B | ſcenſion 


proceedit ngs. The preſent act will not require a great military power to enforce 
it: four or five regiments will be ſufficient ; but if more ſhould be neceſſary, ſuch 


ſtarute. The other colonies will not take fire at a proper puniſhment inflicted on 


rebellion belong not to us, but to them. It is enough for us that our meaſures 


the immediate removal of the officers concerned in the collection of the cuſtoms 
in the town of Boſton in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay in North America, 


then and not before, the penalties of the act ſhould be allowed to take place. 


not remain long in the Houſe of Commons, where i it paſſed without a diviſion, : 
as well as in the Houſe of Lords. The antipathy againſt the Americans was now 


the colonies, went ſo far as to condemn their late behaviour, and even to N pat | 


ought to accompany that high exertion of authority ; that parliament, while it 
diſpoſition to appeaſe the ſober part of the colonies; that if they had ſatisfaction 
and more turbulent ſort in order; and that this ſacrifice to peace might be made ar 


diſorders, was of very little value to Great Britain. A motion was accordingly” 
made for a repeal of the port duty on tea, as being conſidered by the Americans 


* 
1 6 
we; 
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; APPEND. ſcenſion would ſhew, that though government meant by penal acts to puniſh gif. 
% OY orders in the colonies, it at the ſame time regarded their privileges and their quiet, 
and would not only render rigour more effectual, but unneceſſary. The friends 
of adminiſtration replied, that the tea-duty was by no means ſo inconſiderable as 
repreſented, and that a repeal of it at this time, inſtead of anſwering any good 
urpoſe, would ſhew ſuch a degree of wavering and inconſiſtency, as would en- 
tirely defrat the beneficial effects that might be expected from the vigorous plan 
ch had been adopted, after too long remilinels ; that parliament ought to 
ew that it will relax in none of its juſt rights, but enforce them in a practical | 
way; and that the parent · ſtate ought to demonſtrate, that ſhe is provided with 
ſufficient means of making herſelf obeyed, whenever ſhe is reſiſted. 
On theſe grounds a negative was put on the motion; and it ſoon appeared, | 
: at the Boſton Port-Bill formed but one part of the coercive plan propoſed by 
the miniſtry, in regard to that refractory colony of which it is the capital. 
Others of a deeper and more extenſive operation were behind, and made their 
April 21, appearance in due order. A bill was now brought in for ** the better regulat- 
ing the government in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay.” The purpoſe of this 
bill, as the preamble declares, Was to alter ſo much of the charter granted by 
king William to the inhabitants of Maſſachuſets Bay as relates to the eleQing of 
the council, which ſhall for the future be e of ſuch of the inhabitants, 
or proprietors of lands within the province, as ſhall be appointed by his majeſty, 
with the advice of the. privy-council, agreeable to the practice now uſed in re- 
fpect to the appointment of counſellors in ſuch of his majeſty's other colonies 
in America, (namely, Virginia, Carolina, Georgia, and ſeveral others) the 
governors whereof are appointed by commilſion under the great ſeal of Great 
Britain: in a word, to change it from a charter to a razal, government, in this 
and moſt other reſpets. The miniſter, who brought. in the bil}, alledged in its 
ſupport, that the diſorders in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay not only diſtracted 
that colony within itſelf, but ſet an ill example to all the other colonies. An exe- 
cutive power was wanting in the government: the chief power was in the hands of 
the people, and the people were riotous; there was a total defect in the conſtitu- 
tional power throughout. If the democratic part ſhew a contempt of the lays, 
how is the governor to enforce them? "Magiſtrates he cannot appoint : he cannot 
give an order without ſeven of the council aſſenting; and let the military be ever 
ſo numerous and active, they cannot move in fupport of the civil magiſtracy, 
when no civil magiſtrate will call upon them for ſupport. It is in vain,” faid 
he, that we make laws and regulations here, while there are none found to exe- 
ute them in America: it is therefore become abſolutely neceſſary to alter the 
whole frame of the Maſſachuſets engen, ſo far as relates to the executive 
and judicial powers. 

7 he oppoſition to this bill was more aktive and united, than that upon the | 
Boſton Port-Bill. The minority maintained, that this carried [the principle of 
injuſtice much farther; that to take away the civil conſtitution of a whole people 
ſecured by charter, che validity of which was not ſo much as queſtioned at law, 
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upon mere looſe allegations of delinquencies and defects, was a proceeding of a CHAP, II. 


+ 


mot arbitrary and dangerous nature z that the proceedings againſt the American FT 
and Engliſh, corporations, during the zcigns of Charles and James II. were de-. ® 
ſervedly accounted the molt tyrannical acts of thoſe-arbitrary princes, but that t 
this attempt was worſe : then the charge was regularly made, the colonies and | 
corporations called to anſwer, and the rules of juſtice obſerved. at leaſt. in ap- 
pearance z but in the preſent inſtance, the very colour. of juſtice was indecently 
neglected, as an unneceſſary ſanction to violence; that the pretences for abro- 
gating this charter, in order to give ſtrength to government, were altogether fri- 
volous; and the miniſtry were aſked, whether the colonies which are already re- 
gulated nearly in the manner propoſed by the bill, were more ſubmiſſive to the 
right of taxation than that of Maſſachuſets Bay ?—If not, what can be expected 
from the bill ſo material to the authority of the legiſlature, as to riſk all the credit 
of parliamentary juſtice by ſuch a ſtrong and irregular proceeding ? Similar ar- 
guments were uſed againſt the bill in the houſe of lords; but the ſpirit of re- 
ducing America to obedience was ſo univerſal, that it was carried through both 
houſes by a great majority. %) 
This majority encouraged the miniſter to propoſe ſoon after another bill, with. 
out which, it was ſaid, the two former would be inefficacious. It was entitled, « a 
bill for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice in the caſes of perſons queſtioned 
for any acts done by them in the execution of the laws, or for the ſuppreſſion of 
riots and tumults in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay in New England:“ and it 
provides, That in caſe any perſon is indicted in that province for murder or any 
other capital offence, if it ſhall appear to the governor that the fact was com- 
mitted. in the exerciſe, or aid of magiſtracy in ſuppreſſing tumults and riots, and 
chat a fair trial cannot be had in the province, he ſhall ſend the perſon ſo indicted 
to ſome other colony, or to Great, Britain to be tried ; the charges on both ſides 


to be borne gut of the cuſtoms. 


I 


— * * - a 


The miniſter ſupported this bill on the ſame principle with. a view to which ĩt 
had been framed, that of ſtate-neceflity. It was in vain, he obſerved, to appoint 


fore thoſe perſons who, deny your 


geling has been 1 to be 


5 


. AYPEND. Corpus Act, that great palladium of Engliſh liberty, has bee 
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* dered to Boſton; that general Gage, in whoſe abilities he placed great confidence, 
Vas ſent as governor and commander in chief; that while proper precautions 
vere taken for the ſupport of the magiſtracy, the ſame ſpirit was ſhewn for the 


_ legally and prudently; as he had the advantage of being aſſiſted by the ableſt 
lawyers; and that he made no doubt, but by the ſteady execution of the mea- 


under the ſanction of that bar barous authority. Notwithſtanding theſe reproba- 


 GreatBricain, after her vrmoſt efforts, might be deprived of her ancient poſſeſ- 


vernment, bat à civil one, by which the former conſtitution is greatly improved: 


vhereas in effect it had none before; they do not ſcreen guilt, they only protect 


: - 
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ſuſpended in times 


of national danger. The preſent acts do not, however, eftabliſh a military go- 
they gave to the province of Maſfachuſets Bay a council, magiſtrates, and judges, 


innocence.” This, he added, was the laſt act he had to propoſe, in order to per- 
fect his plan of authority; that the reſt muſt depend upon the vigilance of his 
majeſty's ſervants in the execution of their duty, which he hoped would not be 
wanting ; that the uſual relief of four regiments for America, had been all or- 


puniſhment of offenders, and that proſecutions had been ordered againſt thoſe 
who were ringleaders in ſedition; that every thing ſhould be done firmly, yet 


ſures now taken, obedience and the bleſſings of peace would be reſtored. 

The minority, who oppoſed this bill with the ſame vehemence as the former, 
denied its very foundation; namely, that it would contribute to the procuring 
of an impartial trial; for if a party-ſpiric againſt the authority of Great Britain 
would condemn an active officer there as a murderer, the ſame party-ſpinit for 
preſerving the authority of Great Britain, might acquit the murderer here, as a 
vigilant performer of his duty. This abuſe was not perhaps quite fo probable, 
as the people here were not agitated to the ſame degree; but that there is no ab- 
ſolute ſecurity againſt party-ſpirit in judicial proceedings, where men's minds are 
inflamed"by-public conteſts,” as at preſent both in New and Old England; and 
that before the people of Maſſachuſets Bay are judged unworthy of the exerciſe 
of thoſe rights with which the conſtitution has veſted them, ſome abuſe ought to 
de proved. Has any proof,” ſaid they, been given or attempted of ſuch 
an abuſe ?— The caſe of captain Preſton is recent. That officer and ſome ſol- 
diers under his command, were indicted at Boſton for a murder for killing per- 
{ons in the ſuppreſſion of a'riot : this is the very caſe the act ſuppoſes; how did 
the affair turn out ?—He was honourably acquitted ; therefore the bill is not 
only unſupported, but contradifted by fact:“ and they further inſiſted, that the 
miniſtry having no ſort of reaſon for impeaching the tribunals of America, their 
real intention was to ſet up a military government, and to provide a virtual in- 
demnity for all the murders and other capital offences which might be committed 


tions, more the effect of paſſion than of reaſon, the bill was ſupported by a great 
majority, and made its way rapidly through both houſs 
But the miniſter, not ſatisfied with taking the moſt vigorous meaſures for en- 
forcing the obedience of our old and refractory colonies, extended his attention 
allo. towards the new and ſubmiſſive ones. As there was ſtill a poſſibility that 


- 
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fons on the continent of America by a lawleſs faction, it was neceſſary that every 
means ſhould be taken to increaſe the conſequence of her late acquiſitions, and 
to ſecure the allegiance of the inhabitants, as well as their perpetual dependence 
on the crown. With this view a bill, which has much engaged the public no- 


tice, © for making more effectual proviſion for the government of the province of 
Quebec, was brought into the Houſe of Lords, quickly paſſed, and tranſ- 


mitted to the Commons, where it occaſioned long and warm debates. The par- 


ticular objects of the bill were, to augment. the importance of the province of 


Quebec, by extending its limits ſouthward to the banks of the Ohio, weſtward 


to the banks of the Miſſiſippi, and northward to the boundary of the Hudſon's - 


Bay company; to form a legiſlative council for all the affairs of the province, 
except taxation, and in which his majeſty's Canadian Roman catholic ſubjects were 
to be entitled to a place; to eftabliſh the French laws, and a trial without jury in 
civil caſes, and the Engliſh laws, with a trial by jury, in criminal caſes; and to ſe- 
cure to the Roman catholic clergy, the regulars or monks excepted, the legal en- 


joyment of their eſtates, and of their tythes, from all who are of the Romiſh | 


religion. £5 1 | 
In favour of theſe regulations it was urged, That the French, who compoſed 
by far the greater part of the inhabitants of that province, having been uſed to 
live under an abſolute government, were not anxious about the forms of a free 
one, which they little valued or underſtood ; that they even abhorred the idea of 


a popular repreſentation, from obſerving the miſchiefs which it had introduced 
into the neighbouring colonies : that beſides theſe conſiderations, it would be 


unreaſonable to have a repreſentative body, out of which all the natives ſhould be 


excluded, and perhaps dangerous to truſt ſuch an inſtrument in the hands of a 


people bur newly taken into the Britiſh empire : they were not yet ripe for Engliſh 
government; that their landed property had been granted, and their ſettlements 
made on the ideas of French law; that a trial by jury, in regard to ſuch. pro- 
perty, was ſtrange and diſguſtful to them ; that in regard to religion, it had been 


ſtipulated by the treaty of Paris to allow them perfect freedom in that point, as 


far as the laws of England permit : and it was farther obſerved, that the penal 
laws of England with reſpect to religion, do not extend beyond this kingdom, 
though the king's ſupremacy does, and therefore proviſion was made in the bill 
to oblige the Canadians to be ſubject to it, and an oath preſcribed as a teſt againſt 
ſuch papal claims as might endanger the allegiance of thoſe people ; that it was 


againſt all equity to perſecute and puniſh the Canadians on account of their religion, 


and that a people cannot be ſaid to have their own religion who have not their own 
prieſthood. As to what regarded the payment of tythes, it was at belt only ſetting 
down the French clergy where they were found at the conqueſt: in one reſpect 
they were indeed worle, as no perſon profeſſing the proteſtant religion was to be 
ſubje& to ſuch payment; which, being a great encouragement to converſion, 
would contribute daily to diminiſh their conſequence. - Nor was a pretext, dif- 
ferent from its real, and even laudable purpoſe, to leek for enlarging the boundaries 
of the province. Thoſe eſtabliſhed by che proclamation, it was ſaid, had been 
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| firmneſs with which they had conducted themſelves 1 in | that 1 important buſineſs, 


THE HISTORY: OF AMERICA. | 
found to be too narrow, as ſeveral French families were ſcattered beyond them on 


all ſides, 3 entire ies at the — comprebended 1 in no Britiſh go- 
vernment. 


The minority; a i ſmall but determined band, replied that a fork of arbi⸗ 


trary government, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, for any part of the Britiſh 
_ dominions, was a thing new in the hiftory of this kingdom; that it was of the 
moſt dangerous example, and wholly unneceſſary : for either the government of 


Quebec, ſuch as it then was, might be ſuffered to remain, merely as a tem- 


porary arrangement, tolerated from the neceſſity which firſt gave riſe to it, or an 
aſſembly might be formed on the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, in which 


the natives might have ſuch a ſhare as ſhould be thought convenient; and that 
ſuch an aſſembly was not impracticable appeared from the example of Granada, 
Why admit the Roman catholics of Canada into a legiſlative council, and deny 
the propriety of their fitting in a legiſlative aſſembly?— Nothing, it was replied, 
could induce the miniſtry to embrace that diſtinction, but the hatred which they 
had to ſuch aſſemblies, and to all the rights of the people at large. The aboli- 


tion of juries in civil cauſes was ſeverely animadverted upon, and on the ſubje& 
of religion the conflict was peculiatly warm. The capitulation, it was ſaid, pro- 


vided for no more than a mere toleration of the Roman catholic religion, whereas 


this is an eſtabliſhment of it; that the people of Canada had hitherto been happy 


under that toleration, and looked for nothing farther ; but by this eſtabliſhment, 
the proteſtant religion enjoys at beſt no more than a toleration. The popiſh 


clergy have a legal parliamentary right to a maintenance ; the proteſtant clergy 


are left at the king s mercy: why are not both put at leaſt on an equal footing ?— 

It was farther aſked, why the proclamation limits were enlarged, as if it was 
thought that this arbitrary government could not have too extenfive an object. 
It there were, which was queſtioned, any ſpots beyond thoſe limits on which 
Canadians were ſettled, let them be provided for; but do not annex to Canada 
immenle territories, of the fineſt land in North Kindbrics: which run on the back 


of all our old colonies. Such a meafure could not fail, it was ſaid, to increaſe 


their diſcontents, and to fill them with apprehenfions, that an arbitrary military 


government, and a people alien in origin, laws, and religion - that the very peo- 


ple whom they had helped to conquer, were choſen to execute that deſign, of 
which they already ſaw but too many proofs, the cruel deſign of utterly ex. 


tinguiſhing their liderties, and bringing them into a ſtate of the moſt abject val 
 falage. 


Norvithſtanding theſe animated ſpeeches, the bill pete and the moſt ſan- 


guine expectations were entertained by the miniſtry, that, after the vigorous mea- 


ſures adopted by the parliament, ſubmiſſion would be general and immediate 


throughout all North America, and complete obedience and tranquility ſecured in 
the Britiſh colonies for the future. The king caught the ſame hope, as appeared 


by the ſpeech from the throne at the end of the ſeſſion. Having mentioned the 
diſorders in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, he added, that the temper and 


and 
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and the general concurrence with which the reſolution of maintaining the at , 

l IT 5 ons ng the autho · 
rity of the laws in every part of his dominions, had been adopted and ſupported, 
could not fail of giving the greateſt weight to the meaſures which had been the 


reſult of their deliberations.” But human foreſight at beſt is very limited: it ſoon 


appeared that neither the king nor his miniſters, though perhaps the moſt en- 
lightened men in the kingdom, were' ſufficiently acquainted Likes with the 
temper or the power of the Americans, | LY 


CHAP. III. 


The Efes. of the Bos rox Por BILT and uber Penal Laws upon the Mind. If the Americans, 


with an Account of their Proceedings, and thoſe of the Britiſh Parliament and Britiſh Forces, frem 
the Appointment of General Gage to the Government cf Maſſachuſets Bay, till the BatTLY of 
BuxkxER's-HILI. 5 a 5 5 


Ar 1 nal ſtatutes relative to the colony of Maſſachuſets Bay, which were 


againſt future miſdemeanors in that province, were unhappily productive of events 
very different from thoſe, for which the ſanguine promoters of thoſe bills had 
hoped, and which adminiſtration had held out to the national aſſembly. Other 


purpoſes, beſides puniſhment and prevention, were even confidently expected from 


them: it was preſumed, that the ſhutting up of the port of Boſton would give a 
ſecret pleaſure to the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns, on account of the be- 


nefits which would neceſſarily accrue to them from the diverſion of its commerce; 


that this would prove a fruitful ſource of animoſity and diſunion within the pro- 
vince, and conſequently of a general and hearty return to obedience under the 
government of the mother- country. It was alſo expected, that the puniſhmene 
of that refractory province, in a manner ſo ſevere, yet at the ſame time cool and 
equitable, would not only operate as an example of terror to the other colonies, 
but that they from the ſelfiſhneſs and jealouſy natural to mankind, would quietly 
reſign it to its fate, and enjoy with ſatisfaction any advantages which they might 
reap from its misfortunes. In a word, it was hoped that thoſe bills, beſides their 
direct operation, would eventually prove the means of diffolving that bond of 
union, which ſeemed of late too much to prevail among our colonies in Notth 
The event however, in every inſtance, was the very reverſe of this expectation. 


intended to operate both as a chaſtiſement for paſt, and a preventative 


. 
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The neighbouring towns diſdained to profit in any degree by the misfortunes of 


their friends in Boſton. The people of the province, where the ſpirit of revolt 
had made greater progreſs, and where even the ſcheme of independency was far- 
ther advanced than had ever been imagined, inſtead of being diſtracted or 
ſhaken by the coercive meaſures that were adopted for bringing them back to a 


ſenſe of their duty, united only the more firmly together, in order to * the 
5 | 1 ; ſtorms 


1 
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ſtorm ; and the other colonies, in place of abandoning, clung cloſer to their dil. 
| obedient, and now "REY devored grey in proportion as- the n in- 
creaſed. fs 

This uote as well as the onanimiry of the 88 of Maſſachuſcts 
Bay, in their reſolution to reſiſt the authority of the mother- country, was chiefly 
occaſioned by the bill relative to the conſtitution of that province; which, how 
neceffary ſoever in itſelf for the quiet government of the colony, was very im- 
properly aſſociated with the bill for ſhutting up the port of Boſton. Till this 
law was complied with, there could be no occaſion for the other : this was a trial 
of the allegiance of the colony; and if, inſtead of obedience, it had produced re- 
* bellion, it would then have been manifeſtly abſurd to enact civil regulations for 


ſuch a colony, before the ſword had nes, the power of enforcing them, even 


allowing the right of impoſing them to be perfectly clear and undiſputed. In 
the preſent inſtance, if the abſurdity was leſs palpable, the imprudence was 


yet greater. Boſton, the capital of Maſſachuſets Bay, had been guilty of an out- 


rage, little ſhort of rebellion : it was to be puniſhed for that outrage in a manner 


not altogether inconſiſtent with the laws of England, or unprecedented in the an- 
nals of parliament : ſtill however that puniſhment was ſevere, and in ſome degree 


cruel and arbitrary. Whether Boſton ſhould ever more have a port depended 
upon the will of the king: the will of the wiſeſt and beſt of kings is apt to be 


influenced by their miniſters ; and the inclinations of even upright miniſters are 


ſubje& to ſuch a variety of influences, paſſions, caprices, intereſts, and miſin- 
fs LPR? that no matter of right ſhould ever be left at their diſcretion : but it 
was at their diſcretion, whether Boſton ſhould ever more enjoy the advantages of 
trade ; and Boſton, a town containing thirty thouſand inhabitants, owed its very 
force to trade. By trade the meaneſt citizen could earn a comfortable liveli- 
hood, and without it the richeſt could ſcarcely ſubſiſt. Since it had been thought 


proper, however, to enact ſuch a law, and to reſt its duration on the will of the 
prince, it ought to have been the miniſter's buſineſs to ſmoothe the way to its 


operation; to conciliate, as far as poſſible, the affections of the reſt of the pro- 
vince, at the ſame time that he puniſhed the capital. On the contrary, by 
deſtroying, its ancient conſtitution, by infliting a general puniſhment, when 
2 particular one was only intended, or merited, he made the cauſe ge- 
neral; ard the people, part of whom might have beheld the chaſtiſement 
of Boſton with indifference, or with pleaſure, perceiving that it was re- 


ſolved to deprive them of thoſe rights, which they had been taught from their 


earlieſt years to revere as ſacred, and to deem more valuable than life itſelf, 


determined at all events to preſerve them, or to periſh in one common ruin. 


Nor was the alarm confined to New England: it ſpread from one end of the 


continent of North America to the other, and became the cement of a ſtrict and 


cloſe union between all our old colonies. It was now viſible, they ſaid, that 
charters, grants, and eſtabliſhed uſages were no longer a protection for the ſub- 


ject; that all rights, immunities, and civil ſecurities muſt vaniſh at the breath 


of an act of e and that ſuch act of parliament, both in irs origin and 
dauration, 
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_ duration, depended upon the pride, paſſion, or caprice of the miniſter, who had 


been guilty, in a greater or leſs degree, of thoſe outrages which had drawn down 


parliament : they believed that puniſhment, though delayed, was not remitted ; 


arm of power. % avoid db Zo ire 
Towards this ſtate were things haſtening, when general Gage was appointed 
commander in chief of the Britiſh forces in North America, and governor of 


tion on that continent, had reſided there many years, and was both well acquaint- 
ed with the people and much eſteemed by them, great hopes were formed of the 
happy effects that might reſult from his adminiſtration. Unfortunately theſe hopes 
were nipt in the bud. Before general Gage reached his government, a ſhip from 
England had brought a copy of the Boſton Port Bill to that capital; and at the 
very time he arrived in the harbour, a town-meeting was ſitting, in order to conſi- 
der of the moſt prudent meaſures to be purſued at ſo alarming a criſis. The firſt 
ſtep taken by this meeting, was a reſolution, in which the other colonies were 
invited to join, to ſtop all imports and exports to and from Great Britain and 
Ireland, and all the Engliſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies, until the new act was re- 
pealed, as the only means that were left, to uſe their own language, for the ſal- 
vation of North America and her liberties. . . 1 
ing choſen, for the laſt time, according to their charter. The governor laid 
nothing before them except the common buſineſs of the province; but he gave 
them notice of their removal to Salem, on the firſt of June, in purſuance of the 
late act of parliament. In order to evade this meaſure, the aſſembly were hurry- 


they might then adjourn themſelves to ſuch time as they ſhould think proper. 


adjourned them unexpectedly to the ſeventh of June, then to meet at Salem. 
Previous to this adjournment, they had preſented a petition to the governor, ' 
that he would appoint a day of general faſting and prayer. This requeſt he did 
not think proper to comply with, being. well appriſed of its purpoſe, and of 
the uſe that was likely to be made of ſuch an unneceſſary ſeaſon of devotion : 
but the houſe of. burgeſſes of the province of Virginia, a place Jittle famed for 
piety, pitched-upon the firſt of June, the very day on which the Boſton Port 
Bill was to take effect, to be ſet apart for humiliation, faſting, and prayer, in 
order to implore the divine interpoſition, to avert the heavy calamity which 
threatened deſtruction to their civil rights, and to give one heart and one mind 
to the people, firmly to oppoſe every injury to the liberties of America. This 
example was followed, or a ſimilar reſolution adopted, almoſt every where; ſo 
„„ 6D | that 


a 


acquired a ſufficient majority, in both houſes, to be able to carry any meaſure, 
however violent, unjuſt, or oppreflive, They were all ſenſible, that they had 


upon Boſton, and the whole province of Maſſachuſets Bay, the indignation. of 


that vengeance ſtill hung over them; and that all the favour the leaſt obnoxious, 
or the moſt moderate could expect, was to be the laſt that would feel the 


laſfachuſets Bay. As he had already borne ſeveral commands with reputa- 


Meanwhile the aſſembly of Maſſachuſets Bay met at Boſton, the council be- 


ing through the neceſſary buſineſs of the ſupplies, with all expedition, that 


The governor, however, having obtained ſome intelligence of their deſign, 
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. they declared, That an attack made upon one colony, in order to compel 


and threatened ruin to the 
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hed alle firſt day of June, in the year 1974, became a general day of prayer d 
humiliation th the hole northern continent of the New World. 
The immediate diflolution of the aſſembly of Virginia, was the conſequence 
of their forward and factious piety, ——— however, an aſſo- 
ciation was entered into, and ſigned by eighty- nine of the members, in which 


ſubmiſſion to arbitrary taxes, was an attack upon all Britiſh America, 
rights of all, unleſs the united wiſdom of the whole 
was applied in prevention. They therefore recommended to the committee 
of correſpondence, to communicate with the ſeveral committees of the other 
provinces, on the expediency of ee deputies from the different colonies, 


to meet annually in General < and to deliberate on thoſe general mea- 


ſures which the united intereſts A0 might, from time to time, render 
neceſſary. At Philadelphia about three hundred of the inhabitants met, and 


appointed a committee to write an anſwer to the ſolicitation of the town of 
Boſton : they declined giving their advice in the preſent dangerous criſis, till 
ſuch time as the ſenſe of the province could be collected; and obſerved, 
that all lenient applications for redreſs ſhould be tried, before recourſe was had 


to extremities z that it might perhaps be proper to take the ſenſe of a general 


before the deſperate reſolution. of putting an entire to commerce 


Vas adopted; and that, at any rate, it would be proper to reſerve that as the 


laſt expedient. - A town-meeting was alſo held at New York, and a committee 


of correſpondence appointed; but they were very moderate in their ſentiments, 


reſpect to the legiſlature being apparently greater in that province than any 


other. The caſe was very different at Annapolis in Maryland, where a reſolu- 


tion was taken to prevent the recovery of any debts belonging to Great Britain. 


This reſolution, however, was neither adopted nor confirmed by the provin- 


5 os meeting, held ſoon after; nor was it any where carried into execution. 


| tion en, conduct could reach the king and council, and produce, even on 


general, as might have been expected in countries which depend ſo much on 
oP 1 propoſal for ſhutting up the ports was received with. great heſitation 


and coldneſs, and more eſpecially as former reſolutions of that kind had been per- 


verted to the private gain of individuals: it was conſidered as the laſt deſperate 
reſort, when all other means of redreſs ſhould fail. 

Some ſymptoms of moderation appeared even in Boſton itſelf. An addreſs of 
congratulation was preſented to general Gage, ſigned by one hundred and twenty- 
ſeven gentlemen, merchants, and other inhabitants of that capital. Beſides the 
compliments uſual on ſuch oecafions, a declaration of the high hopes which they 
had founded on the general's public and Private character, and a diſavowal, as 
to themſelves, of all lawleſs violences, it contained a wiſh that a diſcretionary 
power had been lodged in his hands to reſtore trade to its former courſe, as ſoon 


as the terms of the act had been complied with ; and alſo a pathetic repreſenta- 
tion, that, according to the preſent conditions ofthe law, ſo much time would 


be loſt, let compliance be ever ſo immediate, before his favourable repreſenta- 


well 


A 


Vell diſpoſed minds, the deſired effect, ſuch delay muſt be occaſſoned as would in- CHAP, 1It, 
volve them in unſpeakable miſery, if not total ruin. A few days after, an ad- SY 
dreſs of a very different nature, from the council, was preſented to the governor. 
It contained ſome very ſevere reflexions on his two immediate predeceſſors, Ber- 
body attributed the origin and progreſs of the diſunion between Great Britain - 
and her colonies, and all the calamities that afflicted that province. They de- 
clared, that the people claimed no more than the rights of Engliſhmen, without 
diminution or abridgement; and theſe, as it was the indiſpenſable duty of that 
board, fo it ſhould be their conſtant endeavour to maintain, to the utmoſt of 
their power, in perfect conſiſtence, but with the trueſt loyalty to the crown, 
the juſt prerogatives of which they would be ever zealous to ſupport. This 
addreſs was rejected by the governor, as containing indecent reflexions on 
his. predeceſſors, whoſe conduct had been examined, and approved by the king, 
as an inſult on his majeſty and the lords of the privy- council, and an affront to 
HERE. „„ „ lag 26 5-0 es 
The ſame ſpirit prevailed in the houſe of repreſentatives, when they met at: 
| Salem, where they paſſed a reſolution declaring the expediency of a general. 
meeting neceffary : by another they appointed five gentlemen, from among thoſe 
who had been moſt diſtinguiſhed for their oppoſition to government, as a com- 
mittee to repreſent that province; and by a third they voted the ſum of five hun- 
dred pounds ſterling to the ſaid committee, in order to enable them to diſcharge- 
the important truſt to which they were appointed. As none of theſe reſolutions 
could be agreeable to the governor, he refuſed his conſent to ſuch an application 
of the public money. On this the aſſembly paſſed a new reſolution, recommend- 
ing to the ſeveral towns and diſtricts within the province, to raiſe the ſum of five. 
hundred pounds for the before-mentioned purpoſe, by equitable proportions, ac- 
cording to the laſt provincial tax. CCC 
This recommendation, which had all the force of a law, became a precedent. 
The aſſembly, foreſeeing that their diſſolution was at hand, were determined to- 
give the people a public teſtimony of their opinions, and under the title of te- 
commendations to preſcribe rules for their conduct. They accordingly paſſed a 
declaratory reſolution, expreſſive of their ſenſe of the ſtate of public affairs, and 
of the deſigns of government; in which they ſet forth, that they, with the other 
American colonies, had been long ſtruggling under the heavy hand of power, 
and that their dutiful- petitions for the redreſs of intolerable grievances had not 
only been diſregarded, but that the deſign totally to alter the free conſtitution 
and civil government in Britiſh America, to eſtabliſh arbitrary governments, and, 
to reduce the inhabitants to the condition of ſlavery, appeared more and more to 
be fixed and determined : they then recommended in the ſtrongeſt terms to the 
inhabitants of the province, totally to renounce the conſumption of India teas z. 
and as far as in them lay to diſcontinue the uſe of all goods imported from Great 
Britain, but more eſpecially the productions of the Eaſt Indies, until the public 
grievances of America ſhould be radically and totally redreſſed. * 


* 


* 
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APPEND. Though the committee appointed to conduct this buſineſs proceeded with the 

E- N greateſt ſecrecy, the governor obtained ſome intelligence of it; and on the very 
- = n day upon which they made their report, he ſent his ſecretary to pronounce their 
4 . immediate diſſolution. F inding the door locked on his arrival, the ſecretary ſent 
3. 4B | the houſe meſſenger to acquaint the ſpeaker, that he had a meſſage from the go- 
vernor, and deſired admittance to deliver it. The ſpeaker after ſome delay, re- 

turned for anſwer, that he had acquainted the houſe with the meſſage which he 

had received, and that their orders were to keep the doors faſt. The lecretary, 

on this refuſal of admittance, cauſed proclamation to be made upon the ſtairs, of 

June 17. the diſſolution of the general aſſembly. Such was the iſſue of the final conteſt 
between the governor of Maſſachuſets Bay and the laſt alſembly which was held 


in that province, on the principles of its charter.  - 
The day after the diſſolution of the alſembly, a moſt pathetic, but at the 
8 ſame time a firm and manly addreſs, was preſented from og merchants and free. 


holders of the town of Salem to general Gage. It muſt not be forgot, that this 
SO _ town was now become the temporary capital of the province, and principal ſea- 

3 ET port, in place of Boſton; and that the general aſſembly, the courts of juſtice, 
the cuſtom-houſe, and (as far as ſuch a change could be effected by authority) 
the trade of that mart was removed: ſo that the people of Salem were already 
in poſſeſſion of a principal ſhare of the ſpoils, which it was ſuppoſed would have 
effeQually influenced their conduct; and thereby have bred ſuch incurable envy, 
jealouſy, and animoſity between the gainers and the ſufferers, as would have 
brought back the capital to a 1 85 of her yy as well as of the Juſtice of her 

Punilhmene, | 

This conjecture, founded o on a general! but opdiftitguilljng knowledge of Hu- 
man nature, was ſtrongly contradicted by the ſentiments of the inhabitants of 
Salem, as it always will be by people in ſuch circumſtances. When men are 
threatened with a common danger from abroad, all private jcalouſies and parti- 
cular intereſts are loſt. in the neceſſity of public union. The people of Salem were 
ſenſible that they could derive no permanent advantage from the puniſhment in- 
ficted upon Boſton, unleſs that city perſiſted in withſtanding the authority of go- 
vernment; and in this event, the whole province would be in ſuch a ftate of con- 
- fuſion, if not of hoſtility, as muſt put an entire ſtop to trade: they therefore aſ. 
ſumed the language of generoſity and affection, and pleaded with much eloquence 
the cauſe of their ſuffering neighbours. ** We are deeply afflicted,” ſay they in 
TR, their addreſs to the governor, © with a ſenſe of our public calamities : but the 
5 miſeries that are now rapidly haſtening on our brethren in the capital of the pro- 
vince, greatly excite our commileration ; and we hope your excellency will uſe 
your endeavours to prevent a further accumulation of evils on that already ſorely 
diſtreſſed people. —By ſhutting up the port of Boſton, ſome Imagine Ha the 
courſe of trade might be turned hither, and to our benefit; but nature in the 
formation of our harbour, forbids our becoming rivals in commerce with that 
convenient mart : and were it otherwiſe, we muſt be 12525 to every ſenſe of Jut- 
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tice, and loft to all feelings of humanity, could we indulge one thought to ſeize CHAP. in. 

on wealth, and raiſe our fortunes on the ruin of our ſuffering neighbours.” EE” 
The governor had ſtill, however, conſiderable hopes from the conduct of the © 
merchants of Boſton. He expected that they would have entered into the ſpirit 
of the Port-bill; and by removing their commerce along with the cuſtom-houſe 
to Salem, have thereby the ſooner induced the capital to the compliances wiſhed 
for by the legiſlature. But in this hope he was diſappointed; for although the 1 
merchants thought it neceſſary to keep fair with government, and in acl diſ- 1 1 
approved of all violences, they did not enter heartily into the new meaſures. It 
ſeems alſo probable, that general Gage had been led to believe the intereſt of 

government to be ſtronger, and the friends of the legiflature more numerous 

than they really were. An experiment, however, which was made ſoon after, 

ſet this matter in a clear light. The friends of government attended a town. 

meeting at Boſton, and attempted to paſs reſolutions for the payment of the tea, 

as well as for diſſolving the committee of correſpondence; but they found them- 

ſelves loſt in a prodigious majority, and ſaw no other reſource againſt the _ | 

vailing ſpirit, and the proceedings of that aſſembly, except a proteſt, 

In the meantime, rough draughts of the two remaining bills relatiye to the 

province of Maſſachuſets Bay, (both which were in agitation when the ſhips 

that brought the Port-bill failed from England) had been received in Boſton, 

and were immediately circulated over the continent. The perfect knowledge of 

theſe bills filled up, in moſt of the colonies, whatever was wanting in the mea- : 

| ſure of violence and indignation. Many of thoſe who were before moderate, „ 
or ſeemed wavering, now became reſolute and ſanguine. The propoſal of pro- 
hibiting all intercourſe with Great Britain or the Weſt Indies, was now eagerly 
liſtened to, and conſidered as recommending a neceſſary meaſure. Nothing was 
talked of but meetings and reſolutions. Liberal contributions for the relief of 
their diſtreſſed brethren in Boſton, were every where recommended in theſe - 
meetings; and numberleſs letters were written from towns, diſtricts, and pro- 
vinces, to the people of Boſton, in which, beſides every expreſſion of ſympathy 
and tenderneſs, they were highly commended for their paſt conduct, and ſtrong- 

ly exhorted to a perſeverance in that virtue which had ere on their ſuf- 
ferin Sg: + 14%” 6 | 
The people of N orth Ain at this ime, in regard to volitical opinions, 
might be divided into three claſſes, Of theſe, one was for ruſhing headlong 
into the greateſt extremities : they were deſirous of putting an immediate ſtop | 
to trade, without waiting till other meaſures were tried, or the general ſenſe of the 
colonies received on a ſubject of ſuch alarming importance, both in its nature and 

in its conſequences; ; although they were eager for the holding of a congreſs, they 
would leave it nothing to do but to proſecute the violence which they had begun. 

The ſecond, if leſs numerous party, was by no means leſs reſpectable, and tho? 
more moderate, were perhaps equally firm : they were averſe from any violent 
meaſures being adopted, until all other methods had been tried, and found inef. 
fectual; * wiſhed further applications to be made to Great Britain, and the 
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APPEND. irn they ainec 
1 KAnn, 74 effeftually by 3 * 4 as it might otherwiſe be liab 
1 of being the act of but a few men, or of a particular colony. 


This, they ſaid, could only be done 
r 


Een of the fu 


virtue io a wicked world. ; 

The more violent party, who had not patience even to wait for the reſulc of a 
congreſs, entered into ſuch meaſures. as might have been expected from their 
temper and character. An agreement was framed by the committee of correſ- 

pondence at Boſton, which they entitled a Solemn League and Covenant, in which 


the ee bound themſelves by the moſt ſacred engagements, to ſuſpend all 


commercial intercourſe with Great Britain, from the laſt day of the enſuing 


FE, | month of Auguſt, until the Port- bill and the other late obnoxious laws were 
1 repealed, and the colony of Maſſachuſets Bay reſtored to its chartered rights. 

; They alſo bound themſelves, in the ſame ſacred manner, not to conſume or to 

purchaſe from any perſon any goods whatſoever, which ſhould arrive after the 

time, and to break off all commerce, trade, and dealings, with any one 
who did, as well as with the importers of ſuch goods. They likewiſe renounced. 

in the preſence of God, all future intercourſe and connexion with thoſe who. 
ind themſelves by ſome ſimi. 


- ſpecified 


5 ſhould refuſe to ſubſcribe to that covenant, or to bi, 
lar a cnt, with the dangerous denounciation annexed, of having their 
names publiſhed to the world; or in other words, of 94 joe marked out for the 
vengeance of the mob, as wil 2 held up co the ſcorn, 20d 5 expoſed to the inſults 
of every factious zealot. 

This covenant, accompanied mich a letter fon the committee at Boſton, Was. 


Jong 8 but allo in the other provinces, entered into the ſolemn league 
with the gre: 
Gage publiſhed a proclamation againſt it, in which it was ſtiled an unlawful, hoſ- 
tile, and traiterous combination; contrary to the allegiance due to the king, de- 
ſtructive of the lawful authoricy of the: Britiſh, parliament, and of the peace, 
good order, and ſafety of the community. All perſons were warned againſt in- 

curring the pains and penalties due to ſuch aggravated and dangerous offences, 

and all magiſtrates were charged to apprehend and ſecure for trial, ſuch as ſhould 
have any ſhare in-the publiſhing, een or. 1 the beforemen- 
tioned, or any ſimilar coenant. 

That proclamation, however, had. ebe ebe ban to as Genen 
of thoſe who were verſed in the crown laws, by endeavouring to ſhew that it did 


not come within any of the articles of treaſon, and conſequently that the charges 


oper, they 18 which — denies even to the 80 


dof, as well as the rights which they claimed, 1 


8 cCeonſiſted either of the friends of adminiſtration in England, or loch as at leat 
a. did not totally ＋ pe of the penal acts, and other meaſures for ſupporting 
Ei me e but their 1 ſmall voice, 7 in a 
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| circulated with the greateſt activity; and the people, not only in the New Eng- 
teſt eagerneſs. Alarmed at fo extraordinary a proceeding, general 
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made by the governor were erroneous, unjuſt, and highly injurious. He had aſ- 
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h the e thoſe things treafon which ube nor eng 

. ſuch by the laws; that the people have a right to aſſemhle, in order to der 

of their common grievances, and to form aſſociations for their general ende 

towards the redrels of ſuch grievances. Meaſures were accordingly every where N 

taken fox the holding of a general congreſs; and Philadelphia, from the cone. Ho: 

niency of its ſituation, as well as its ſecurity, was fixed upon as the place, and te 

beginning of September the time for meeting. Where an aſſembly happened 

to be ſitting, as in the caſe of Maſſachuſets Bay, they appointed deputies to re- 

preſent the province in the congrels ; but as this circumſtance concurred in very 

few inſtances, the general method was for the people to elect their uſual number 

of repreſentatives, and theſe, at a general meeting, choſe deputies from among 

- themſelves, the number of whom bore commonly ſome proportion to the extent 
and populouſneſs of the province. Lo was the ſmalleſt, and ſeven the greateſt 

number, that repreſented any province: but whatever the wander or ene 7 

tives might be, each colony was to have only one vote. 

Even in this unpromiſing ſtate of public affairs, nenn Gage had the conſola - 

tion to receive a congratulatory addreſs from the Juſtices of the peace of Ply- 

mouth county, aſſembled at their general ſeſſions; in which, beſides the cuſtom- — 

ary compliments, they expreſſed great concern at ſeeing the inhabitants of ſome - | 

towns, influenced by certain perſons calling themſelves committees of correſpond. 

ence, and encouraged by men whoſe buſineſs it was, as preachers of the goſpel, to 

inculcate principles of loyalty and obedience to the laws, entering into a league 

calculated to increaſe the diſpleaſure of the ſovereign, to exaſperate the parent - 

tate, and to interrupt the Wen of ſociety. A proteſt was allo paſſed by fe-. 

veral gentlemen of the county of Worceſter, againſt all riotous diſorders and ſe- 

ditious practices. But theſe ſymptoms of duty and allegiance entirely. Gilappear- 2 

ed on the arrival of the new laws for the government of the province. 

Along with theſe laws, the governor received a liſt of thirty-ſix new counſel-. 

lors, appointed by the crown, in conformity to the new regulations, and con- 

trary to the method preſcribed by the charter, of their being choſen by the repre- - 

ſentatives in each af:mbly. 'Of the gentlemen named, about twenty-four ac- 

cepted the office; a number ſufficient to carry on the buſineſs of government, 

until a freſh nomination ſhould arrive for filling up the vacancies. Matters 

were now, however, unfortunately tending to that has which was to put an 

end to all. eſtabliſhed government in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay. The „„ 

people in the different counties became every day more outrageous, and ever 

thing bore. the ſemblance of war and reſiſtance. Nothing was to be ſeen or on — 

heard of but the purchaſing and providing of arms; the procuring of ammunt- . * — 

tion; the caſting of balls; and all thoſe ther preparations which. teſtify the 1 

moſt immediate danger, and moſt determined reſiſtance. Every one who ac-- . 1 

ceptcd of any office. under the new laws, or prepared to act in conformity with 1 

them, was declared to be n i his ee aud Y 097 mg = . 
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Arnd In conſeg vence of this violent ſpirit, the judges were every where rendered in- 
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jon of mee their functions. On opening the courts, the great and 
Petty juries throughout the province unanimouſly refuſed to be ſworn, or to act 
in any manner under the new judges and the new laws; and the acting otherwiſe 


vas deemed ſo heinous, that the clerks of the courts found it neceſſary to ac. 


Knowledge their contrition in the public papers, for iſſuing the warrants by which 
the juries were ſummoned to attend, and not 'only to declare that, let the conſe- 
quences be what they might, they would not act ſo again, but that they had not 
conſidered what they were doing; and that though they ſhould be forgiven by 
their countrymen, they could never forgive themſelves for the fault they had 
committed. At Great Barrington, and ſome other places, the people aſſembled 
4n numerous bodies, and filled the court-houſe and avenues in ſuch a manner that 
neither the judges nor their officers could obtain entrance; and on the ſheriff's 
commanding them to make way for the court, they anſwered, that they knew of 
no court, or other eſtabliſnment, independent of the ancient laws and uſages of 


their country, and to e other would * n or 1.927 15 1 e e 


term. 5 
The new n were e yet more eich hne thats the Hodges, Their houſes 
were ſurrounded by large bodies of the people, who ſoon made them ſenſible, 


that they had no other alternative but to ſubmit to a renunciation of their office, 
or to ſuffer all the fury of an enraged populace. Moſt of them ſubmitted to the 


former condition: ſome had the good fortune to be in Boſton, and thereby 
evaded the danger; while other 
ſued, with threats of deſtruction to their houſes and eſtates, and narrowly eſcaped 
with their lives. The old conſtitution being diſſol ved, as we have ſeen, by act of 
parliament, and the new one thus rejected by the people, an end was put to al 
the forms of law and government in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay; and the 
inhabitants were reduced to that ſtate of anarchy, which has ever fron eſteemed 
the worſt condition of man, as people who have broke looſe from the bands of 
ſociety, are more apt to abuſe their natural liberty than thoſe who have never 
known reſtraint. - Greater barbarities, and more/frequent violences; have there- 
fore commonly been committed in the anarchical than in the ſavage ſtate. But 
the behaviour of the people of Maſſachuſets Bay, which will for ever excite the 
aſtoniſhment, of mankindd, is a ſtriking contradiction of this general truth, as well 
as a memorable example of the efficacy of long eſtabliſhed habits, and of a con- 


ſtant ſubmiſſion to the laws. They were not arrived at that ſtate of corruption, 


in which a temporary anarchy has uſually taken place in other countries; ſo that 
except the general oppoſition to the new laws, and the exceſſes ariſing from it, in 
outrages againſt obnoxious 3 no N _ Goethe 3 nf the 


ceſſation of government appeared. . wp 
Meanwhile general Gage thooght it 1 fok is rafety of his troops, 48 

well as to ſecure the i important poſt and town of Boſton, to fortify the neck of 
land which affords the only communication, except by water, between that town 
and the continent. This meine. however judicious and RL, in itſelf, 
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In their flight thither, were hunted and pur. 
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could not t fall to increaſe the jealouſy, ſuſpicion, and ill humour, already ſo preva 
lent in the province: and it was ſoon ſueceeded by another, which excited yet 
greater alarm. The ſeaſon of the year was now arrived for the annual muſter of 
the militia; and the general having probably ſome ſuſpicion of their conduct, 


lodged in the provincial arſenal at Cambridge, and ordered them to be carried to 
Boſton. He alſo ſeized, at the ſame time, upon the powder that was lodged in 


ing partly private and partly public property. 
I heſe prudential precautions excited the molt violent 10 univerd mee 


that had yet appeared, and which ſufficiently evidenced their neceſſity. The 
people aſſembled to the amount of ſeveral thouſands, and it was with the great- 
eſt difficulty, that ſome of the more moderate and leading men of the country, 
were able to prevent them from marching directly to Boſton; there to demand 


wholly of gentlemen of Boſton, and chiefly of fuch as had always been well 
affeaed to government, diſbanded 3 and returned to general Gage the 
ſtandard, with which he had preſented them, according to cuſtom, on his arrival. 
This ſlight to the governor, and apparent diſreliſh to the new government, pro- 
ceeded immediately from his having taken away the commiſſion of Mr. Han- 
cock : a favourite officer, but noted incendiary, whom we have N had ca- 
ſion to mention, and who was commander of that c | 
An aſſembly of delegates, from all the towns in the county of Suffolk, of which 
Boſton is the chief, as well as the capital of the province, was alſo held to con- 


the mother-country than any that had hitherto been publiſhed : they declared that 
the county would ſupport and bear harmleſs all ſheriffs, jurors, and other per- 
ſons, who ſhould ſuffer perſecution for not acting under the preſent uncon- 


| and it was reſolved, that thoſe who had accepted ſeats at the council board, had 
violated the duty they owed to their country, and if they did not vacate them 


incorrigible enemies to their country. They recommended to the people to per- 
fect themſelves in the art of war; and for this purpoſe, that the militia ſhould 
meet once a week. A recommendation alſo followed, which in the then ſtate of 
things amounted to a poſitive command: the collectors of the taxes, and all 


other receivers and holders of the public money, were requeſted not to pay it as 


the province ſhould be placed on a conſtitutional 4b or until i ſhould 
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when aſſembled, or as they pretend, being urged thereto by inſidious adviſers, and 
falſe and malicious informers, ſeized upon the ammunition and ſtores that were 


the magazines at Charles Town, and ſome other Haque: in the aan Le be⸗ 


ſider of the general's proceedings. In this aſſembly were paſſed a great number 
of reſolutions, ſome of which militated more ſtrongly againſt the authority of 


uſual to the treaſurer, but to detain it in their hands until the civil government =— 
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= delivery of the powder and ſtores, and in caſe of refuſal, to attack the - ; 
About the ſame time the governor's company of cadets, conſiſting | 


ſtitutional judges, or refuſing to carry into execution any orders of their court; 


within a ſhort, and limited time, that they ſhould be conſidered as obſtinate and 


1 
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5 mitte 40 wait upon the arr. 1 a remonſtrance. againſt; the fortifying of 
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Boſton: neck, and other places. In this remonſtrance they declare, that though 
the loyal people of that county think themſelves oppreſſed by fame. late acts 
of parliament, and are reſolved through the divine ofyflance never to ſubmit 
to-them, they have no inclination to commence war with his majeſty's troops. 
Beſides the new fortification, the greateſt of all grievances, becauſe the greateſt 
eurb on their licentiouſneſs, they impute the extraordinary ferment in the 
minds of the people to the ſcizing of the powder, to the planting of cannon on 


the Neck, and to the inſults and abuſes offered to paſſengers by the ſoldiers; and 
they conclude with declaring, That nothing leſs than a removal or redreſs of 


thoſe grievances, can place the inhabitants of the county in chat ſtate of peace 


and tranquillity, which every free ſubje& ought to enjoy. General Gage replied, 
That he had no intention to prevent the free egreſs and regreſs of any perſon to 


and from the town of Boſton; that he would not ſuffer one man under his com- 


mand to injure the perſon or property of any of his majeſty's ſubjects, but that it 


was his duty to preſerve the peace, and to prevent ſurpriſe; that they had no ocea- 
non to be alarmed at the cannon, unleſs their intentions were hoſtile, as no uſe 
would be made of them, except to repel violence. 


Before public affairs had arrived at this turbulent Gat, Pin Seer by the 


advice of the new council, had iſſued writs for the holding of a general aſſem- 
bly, which was to meet in the beginning of October. But the events that after- 


wards took place, and the heat and violence which every where prevailed, toge- 


ther with the reſignation of a great. number of the new counſellors, in conſe- 


| quence of the perſecutions to which they were expoſed, induced him to counter. 


mand the writs by a proclamation, and to defer the holding of the alſembly till 


a fitter ſeaſon, The legality of the proclamation was however called in queſtion; 
the elections every where took place without any regard to it, and the new mem- 
bers met at Salem, purſuant to the precepts. Having waited there a day, with- 
out the 


ernor or any ſubſtitute for him attending, to adminiſter the oaths and 
open a ſeſſion, they voted themſelves into a Provincial Congreſs, to be joined by 


ſuch others as had. been, or ſhould be elected for that purpoſe ; and the famous 


Mr. Hancock being choſen chairman, they adjourned to the town of ne. 


n twenty ikea rs Boſton. 


Among their carlieſt proceedings, the Provincial Congreſs appointed a com- 
mittee to wait upon the governor with a remonſtrance, in which they apologized 
for their preſent meeting, by repreſenting, that the diſtreſſed and miſerable ſtate 


province by their delegates in that — and thereby to concert ſome adequate 


remedy, in order to prevent impending ruin. They next expreſs their grievous 
apprehenſions of the meafures then purſuing: they aſſert, that even the rigour of 


the Boſton Port Bill is exceeded by the manner in which it is carried into execu- 
tion“: they complain of the late laws, calculated not only to abridge the peo- 


* This muſt be a groſs falſchood, as general Gage behaved with the rs lenity: even with 
too much ſor ” honour or intereſt of ee Bri ain. 
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ple of their rights, but to licence murders; of the number of troops in the CHAP. Il. 
capital, which were daily increaſing by new acceſſions drawn- from every part of 5 . 
che continent, together with the formidable and hoſtile preparations at Bolten. 
15 neck, all tending to endanger the lives, liberties, and properties, NOT only of the 
people of Boſton, but of the province in general; and they concluded with adjur. 
ing the governor, as he regarded his majeſty's honour and intereſt, the dignity and 
proſperity of the empire, and-the peace and happineſs of the province, to deſiſt 
immediately from the conſtruction of the fortreſs at the entrance into Boſton: 
and to reſtore that paſs to its natural fate, ee. 
General Gage was involved in ſome difficulty in giving an anſwer to this 7” 
monſtrance, as he could not acknowledge the legality of the aſſembly by Which 
it was framed. The neceſſity of the times however prevailed: he muſt either 
act or: ſpeak. He choſe the latter alternative, and expreſſed great indignation at 
the idea, that the lives, liberty, or property of any people, except avowed * 
enemies, could be in danger from Britiſh troops. England, he ſaid, could never ä 
harbour the dark defign of ſecretly deſtroying or enſlaving any people; and DL 
that, notwithſtanding the enmity ſhewn to the troops, by with-holding from them 
almoſt every neceflary for their prefervation, they had not yet diſcovered the re. 
ſentment which might naturally be expected to ariſe in the boſoms of men from 
ſuch hoſtile treatment. He reminded the congrels, that while they complained of 
alterations made in their charter by act of parliament, they were themſelves by 
thus aſſembling, ſubverting that charter, and now acting in direct violation of 
their own conſtitution : he therefore warned them of their danger, and adviſed 
them to deſiſt from ſuch illegal and unconſtitutional proceedings. = 
This caution was not regarded. The Provincial Congreſs not only continued 
their aſſembly, but their reſolutions cquired from che promptitude of the 
people, all the efficacy of laws, ſomething like a new-and independent govern- 
ment ſeemed to be formed. Under the ſtile of recommendation and advice, they 
ſettled the militia; they regulated the public money, and provided arms. 
Theſe, and ſimilar meaſures, induced general Gage to iſſue a proclamation, in Nov. 10. 
which, though the direct terms are avoided, they are charged with proceedings 
which are generally underſtood to imply treaſon and rebellion, The inhabitants 
of. the province were accordingly prohibited, in the king's name, from comply. % 
ing in any degree with the requiſitions, recommendations, directions, or reſolves, g 
of that unlawful aſſembljr. | - NEST . 
Boſton was by this time become the place of refuge for alt thoſe friends of the le- 
giſlature, who thought it neceſſary to perſiſt in avowing their ſentiments. The com- 
miſſieners of the cuſtoms, with all their train of officers, had alſo thought it neceſ- 
ſary to abandon their head quarters at Salem, and to remove the apparatus of a 
cuſtom houſe to a place which an act of parliament had proſcribed from all trade. 
Every thing tended to increaſe the mutual apprehenſion, diſtruſt, and animoſity 
between the military and the people. On the approach of winter, general Gage 
had ordered temporary barracks to be erccted for the troops, partly for ſafety, 
and partly to pre vent the diſorders and miſchuets, which, in the preſent ſtate o ß 
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mens 8 muſt be the unavoidable conſequence of their being quartered 1 upon 
the inhabitants: but ſo great was the diſlike to their being accommodated in any 
manner, that the ſelect men and the committees obliged = carpenters to quit their 


employment, though the money for their labour would have been paid by the 


.crown.; and it was with the -utmoſt difficulty that the general could get thoſe 


temporary lodgments erected. Injuries provoke i injuries: he retaliated on them, 
in his turn, by a meaſure no leſs calculated to excite diſguſt or perpetuate hatred. 


This was the landing by night, from the ſhips of war in the harbour, a detach- 
ment of ſailors, 44 {piked up all the cannon n one of the principal batteries 


belonging to the toẽww n. 
Duriog theſe tranſactions in Boſton * its neighbourhood, the twelve old 


colonies ; namely, New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets Bay, Rhode Iſland, Connec- 


ticut, New York, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, the Lower Counties on the Dela. 
war, Maryland, VI Irginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, occupying that 
whole extent of continent which ſtretches from Nova Scotia to Georgia, had ap- 


pointed deputies to attend the GenzrAr Conck Ess, which was held at Philadel- 


phia, and opened on Monday the 4th of September, 1774. The number of dele. 


gates, who repreſented thoſe colonies, amounted in all to fifty one. Several of the 


provinces had given inſtructions to their deputies previous to their meeting in Con- 
greſs, ſome of which differed widely from others; but they all contained the 


ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and allegiance, and totally diſclaimed the idea 


of independeney. In this declaration, it is poſſible, they might not be altoge- 


ther inſincere, as it appears by their reſolutions, that Great Britain would have 


got nothing by ſuch a ſupremacy as they were willing to acknowledge, in return 


tor the expence of protecting them, but.the common advantages of trade. Some 
colonies, however, beſides an obedience to all the commercial laws, except ſuch. 
as were ſpecified, propoſed the granting of an annual revenue to the crown for 
public purpoſes, and diſpoſable by parliament. But in theſe, as in all other 
points, the deputies were inſtructed to coincide with the majority of the Congreſs; 
and this majority, as already obſerved, was to be determined by reckoning the 


colonies, as having each a lingle vote, without regard to the number of deputies 
which any one might ſend. 


Ihe debates and proceedings of the Congreſs were conducted wih the great · 
elt ſeerecy, nor have any of them yet tranſpired, except ſuch as they have 
thought proper to lay before the public. The firſt of theſe was a declara- 
tory reſolution, expreſſive of their ſentiments in regard to the province of 
Maſſachuſets Bay, and immediately intended to confirm and encourage the inha- 
bitants in that line of conduct on which they had entered. By their ſubſequent 
reſolutions, the Congreſs not only formally approve of the oppoſition made by 
this province to the late acts, but farther declare, That if an attempt ſhould be 
made to carry them into execution by force, all America ought to ſupport the in- 


| habitants in ſuch oppoſition ; that every perſon who ſhall accept, or act under any 
commiſſion or authority, derived from the late act of parliament for changing the 


form of government, and violating the charter of the colony of Maſſachuſets 
| 3 Ys | 
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nne 1 n O nature 1 * 
ade o he calovies in America ; and they conclude with a 
xeſolation, thot-thortanſptiring; or. attempting to tranſport any perſon beyond 
[the ſea, for che trial of offences committed in America, being againſt bun will | 
juſtify, and ought to meet with reſiſtance and repriſal. 
Theſe reſolutions being paſſed, the Congreſs ordered a letter to be written | to | 
general Gage in which; after repeating the complaints that had been frequently 
made by the town of Boſton, and by the delegates of different counties in the 
Province of Maſſachuſets Bay, they declare the determined reſolution of the 
colonies to unite for the preſervation of their common rights, in oppoſition to the 
late acts of parliament, under the execution of hich the unhappy people of 
that province are oppreſſed q that, in conſequence of their ſentiments upon that 
ſubject, the colonies had appointed them the guardians of their rights and li- 
berties ; and ahat whilſt they were purſuing every dutiful and peaceable.meaſure, 
In order to procure a cordial and effectual reconciliation between Great Britain 
and her colonies, they felt the concern that his excellency ſhould proceed 
in a manner that 3 ſo hoſtile an ap and which even thoſe oppreſſive 
laws did not warrant. They repreſented Rebe which this conduct muſt 
have to irritate and force a people. into hoſtilities; howeyer well diſpoſed to peace 
able meaſures, and involve them in the horrors of civil war. In order to prevent 
theſe evils, they entreated the general to diſcontinue the fortifications at Boſton, 
and to give orders nenne berween the tawn Au e ſhould 
be open and free. 
Ide Congsels at the fame time publiſhed a ee af xights; to which 
they maintained-that the Englith-coloie-in North America are entitled by the 
immutable laws of nature, the principles of the conſtitution, and their ſeveral 
charters or compacts. Among che firſt of cheſe are life, liberty, and 2 
2 right to the diſpoſal of any of - which they had never ceded to any ſoverei 
power whatſoever, and eonſequently none of them could be diſpoſed of without | 
their, conſent. They repreſent, as has often been done for them, that their an- 
ceſtors, at the time of their emigration, were entitled to all the rights, liberties, 
and iaununitias of Engliſhmen, and that by ſuch emigration they neither forfeited | 
urcegaleted{nao loſbany of thoſe rights ; chat the foundation of Engliſh liberty, 
and of all free governments, is a right in the people to participate in their legiſla- 
tive council: -:and they proceeded- to ſhew,” That as the coloniſts are not, and from 
ratious cauſes cannot be-repreſented in the Britiſh parliament, they arc entitled to 
a free and exuluſi ve power 01 legillation in their ſeveral provincial aſſemblies, 
(where! their right of onto bo: pirſeryed 15 in all caſes of baus 


tion and internal policy. 
In order to gualify the extent of this demand of legiſlative power in ne 


blies, -which- might ſeem to leave no room for parliamentary interference, in or. 

der to aſcertain their dependence on the mother coua try, che y declare, That, from 

the nocſſity of the caſe, and a regard to che intereſt of both — 
55. 2 6G cnt 
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ation of Tock act of the Britiſh 8 as ute-copfined ie the 
nrages of the ee to che mother country, and the erci 
- _ of its 3 me T „but excluding; pan em oft 5 — internal, or 
mel, for raiſing a revenue = the” , rags in PRs epd ter _ 
The Cong ceſs alſo deen, aa red ho the ahhh 170 1 
England, 1. more eſpecially to the- great and ineſtimable privilege of being 
tried by their peer os the vicinage that they are like wiſe entitled to all the im- 
-rhunities and privileges granted and confirmed to them by royal charters, or 
ſecured by their ſeveral fp of provincial laws, which had received the ſanction 
of the crown; that they have a right to aſſemble peaceably, conſider of their 
grie vances, and petition the king for redreſs ; and that all proſecutions, and pro- 
Hibiory 1 on account of br ſo doing, are illegal; that the keep- 
ang of inding army in the time of peace, in any colony, without the conſent 
of its aten is contraty to law: thettic is eſſential to the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, that the conſtituent branches of the legiſlature ſhould be independent of 
each other 3 that therefore the exerciſe of legiſlative power, by a council ap- 
22 during pleaſure by ahe)crowih; is arconiicytional, Toned noma rags to the 
' freedom of American legiſlation to fo nd nt nt 
„ After tus ſpecifying their W ati enumerating theiy tlie he Con. 
faken declared, That, in order to obtain redreſs of tlie latter, which threatened 
deſtruction to the lives, liberty, and property of the people of North America, a 
non · importation, non-conſumption, and non- exportation agreement, would 
prove the: moſt ſpeedy, effectual, and peaceable meaſure. They accordingly en- 
tered into an aſſociation, hy whic they bound themſelves, and of: courſe their 
conſtituents, to the: obſervance of: a variety of articles to the foregoing purpoſe, 
0 until the repeal of ſuch acts, or e e as impoſe or continue duties on 
tea, wine, molaſſes, ſyrups, : paneles,' coffee, ſugar, re indigo, and foreign 
paper, imported into America; and alſo until the repeal of the four acts paſſed 
in the laſt ſeſſion; of parliament ; namely, that for ſtopping the port and block- 
ing up the harbour of Boſton ; that for altering the charter and government of 
Maſſachuſets Bay; that which is intituled an act for the better adminiſtration of 
Juſtice; and that for extending the limits of he eras of e, and 
other purpoſes therein mentioned! “?! 
The Congreſs now proceeded to frames ate to * majeſty: 3 4 memorial to 
the people of Great Britain; an addreſs to the colonies in general, and another 
to ny (oi Ag of the province of Quebec. The petition to his majeſty con- 
tains an enumeration of thoſe grievances already mentioned in their reſolutions, 
and abounds with expreſſions of loyalty, duty and affection. They declare that 
from the pernicious ſyſtem of policy in regard to America, — ſince the 
concluſion of the late war, have flowed all thoſe diſtreſſes, d fears, and 
_ Jcalouſies, which overwhelm the colonies with affliction; and © appealing to that 
a who ſearches N the rn of buy en they folemoh _— 
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The memorial to the people of Great Britain is a maſterly compoſition ;/ and 
ſhews the abilities, if not the views of the Congreſs, in a very advantageous liehr. 
After beſtowing the higheſt praiſes on the inhabitants of this iſland, on account 
of the glorious ſtand which they have at different times made in defence of their 
|  Itberty and independency, © be not therefore ſurpriſed,” ſay they, © that we, who 
are deſcended from the fame common anceſtors; that we, whoſe forefathers par- 
ticipated in all the rights, the liberties, and the conſtitution of which you are fo 
- juſtly proud, and who tranſmitted the ſame fair inheritance to us, guarantied by 
the plighted faith of government, and the moſt ſolemn compacts with Britiſh 
ſovereigns, ſhovld' refuſe to ſurrender them to men, who found their claims on 
no principles of reaſon; and who proſecute them with a deſign, that, by having 
our lives and property in their power, they may with the greater facility enflave 
you.“ This artful preamble is followed by an enumeration of hat they conſi- 
der as their rights, and a long ſtring of grievances, which they trace, as in the 
petition to the king, up to the concluſion of the late war. They endeavour by 
a variety of arguments to vindicate their conduct, and proceed to examine what 
they call che miniſterial plan for enſlaving them. They repreſent the probable 
conſequences to this country of a perſeverance in that plan, even though it 
ſhould be attended with ſueceſs. In what condition will you then be? What 
advantages, or what laurels will you reap from ſuch a conqueſt? Tour national 
debt, which already preſſes down your liberties, and fills you with penſioners 
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0 placemen, will doubtleſs be increaſed; your commerce, we preſume, will alſo 


be ſomewhat diminiſned: but granting it ſhould be otherwiſe, may not a minif. 
ter with the ſame armies that have ſubdued us, enſlave you?“ —If to this it is 
anſwered, that we will ceaſe to pay thoſe armies, they reply, that the power of 
taxing America at pleaſure will pour ſuch a tide of wealth into the royal coffers, 
as will not only render the crown independent on the inhabitants of Britain for 
ſupplies, but will furniſn it with treaſure ſufficient to purchaſe the ſmall remains 
of liberty in the iſland *. - In a word, ſay they, take care, that you do not 
fall into the pit that is preparing for unsꝰd . 
We believe,” add they, * that there is yet much virtue, much Juſtice, and 
much public ſpirit in the Engliſh nation. To that juſtice we now. appeal. Ton 
have been told that we are ſeditious, impatient of government, and deſirous of 
independency: be aſſured, that theſe are not facts, but calumnies. Permit us 
to be as free as yourſelves, and we ſhall ever eſteem an union with you as our 
greateſt; happineſs : we ſhall ever be ready to contribute all in our power to the 
welfare of the empire; and ſhall conſider your enemies as our enemies, and 
your intereſt as our own, But if you are determined, that your miniſters ſhall 


elf there is any truth in this, all their former repreſentations of the poverty of their condi- 
tion muſt have been egregiouſiy fa 55 ——— 
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n influenced by no other motive than a dread of im- CAP III. 
This is a very extraordinary aſſeveration; and the man T.: 
e it, muſt Hane an equal ſhare of Chriſtian fach ana 
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wanton! 1. pon with the rights of mankind -; e en ; 
A the dies of the law, the principles of the conſtizution, ngr the ſuggeſtions of 5 
* . 17 76. bumanity can reſtrain your hands from ſhedding human blood, i in ſuch an impi- 
ous tauſe, we muſt then tell you, That we never will ſubmit to be hewers of 
vood or drawers of water for any miniſtry-or nation in the world. | 
In their addreſs to the colonies, the Congreſs inform them, I bat, a as in duty 1 
and jultice bound, they have deliberately, diſpaſſionately, and .impartially | 
examined and conſidered 1 all the meaſures that led to the preſent diſturbances: the 
 exertions of both the legiſlative and executive powers of. Great Britain, on one - 
"hand, and the conduct of the colonies on the other; that upon the whole, they 
find themſelves reduced to the diſagreeable alternariye of being ſilent and betray- 
ing the innocent, or of ſpeaking out and cenſuring thoſe they wiſn to revere; 
and that in making their choice, they have preferred the — dictated by 
bonour, and à tegard for the weltare of their country. After ſtating and ex- 
amining the ſeveral laws paſſed, and the meaſures purſued with reſpect to America, 
from the year 1 764, they conclude, that © it is clear, beyond a doubt, that a re- 
ſolution is formed, and now carrying into execution, to extinguiſn the freedom of 
. ©. the colonies, by ſuhzecting them to a deſpotic government. They next pro- 
c eeed to ſtate the importance of the truſt which was repoſed in them, and the 
. manner in Which they have diſcharged it. On this ſubject they ſay, That 
. | tough the ſtate of the colonies would certainly juſtify other meaſures, than thoſe 
which they have. adviſed, yet they have weighty reaſons for ſuch: a choice; that 
they have adopted a mode of oppoſition, which, far as things have been carried, 
does not prec lude a hearty. reconciliation wüh their fellow citizens on a aalen 
{ide of the Atlantic. 118K 
3 This addreſs is on the whole eee ee 8 Aide iri 5 mo- 
ET. 7 deration; but of all che papers publiſbed by the American congreſs, their addreſs 
| to the French inhabitants of Canada, diſcovers the-moſt able and ingenious me- 
5 thods of application to the temper and paſſions of thoſe whom they endeavour to 
2 They begin with ſtating · the right the Canadians had, on becoming Eng- 
ih ſubjects, to the ineſtimable benefits of the Engliſh conſtitution; that this right 
was farther confirmed, by the roy yal proclamation, in the year 17 63, plighuog 
ie public faith for their full enjoyment of thoſe advantages; and they i impute- 
to ſucceeding miniſters an audacious and. cruel abuſe: of the royal authority, in 
= x with holding from them the fruition of the irrevocable rights, to which they were 
_— - | thus fully entitlect. As we have lived, ſay they, to the u d time, 
— of this temper have dared to: violate the moſt ſacred 
compacts and obligations; and as you, educated: under another form of gorern- 
nent, have artfully been kept from diſcerning the unſpeakable worth of chat form 
- nn as to, ue eſteem it our ny; to hours to you 


It may not be i improper dots to remark, Nat ige e Coiwelent 0 


2 . | inp with the rights of mankind, as we learn from cheir complaints, are not only the-preſent 
miniſtry, under lord North, but thoſe under the honourable George Grenville, thaſe noverthe 


We. of * and thoſe Vw the duke of Grafzen and the carl of Chatham. 
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vs of its moſt i important branches.“ They accordingly proceed to ſpecify and 
illuſtrate, under ſeveral heads, the principal rights to which the people are en- 
OD titled by the Engliſh conſtitution ; ſupported by corroborating quotations, in 


regard to their neceſſity, from Monteſquieu and the marquis de Beccaria. © Theſe 


are the rights,” add they, without which a people cannot be free and happy, 
and under the protecting and encouraging influence of which theſe colonies have 
hitherto ſo amazingly flouriſhed and increaſed : theſe are the rights a profligate 
miniſtry are now ſtriving, by force of arms, to raviſh from us, and which we are, 
with one mind, reſolved never to reſign but with our lives. 

| «© Theſe are the rights to which you are entitled, and which you ought 
at this moment in perfection to exerciſe !— And what is offered to you by 
the late act of parliament in their place ?—Liberty of conſcience in your 
religion: No! God gave it to you; and the temporal powers, with which 
you have been and are connected, firmly ſtipulated for your enjoyment of 
it. If laws divine or human could ſecure it againſt the deſpotic capacities 
of wicked men, it was ſecured before, Are the French laws. in civil caſes 
Teſtored ?—It ſeems ſo ; but obſerve the cautious kindneſs of the miniſters who 
pretend to be your benefactors : the words of the ſtatute are, that thoſe laws 
ſhall be the rule, until they ſhall be varied or altered by any ordinances of the 
governor and council. Is the certainiy and lenity of the criminal law of Eng- 
land, and its benefits and advantages, commended in the ſtatute, and ſaid to have 
been ſenſibly felt by you, ſecured to you and your deſcendants.?—No, They too 


are ſubject to arbitrary alterations by the governor and council; and a power is 


expreſsly reſerved of appointing ſuch courts of criminal, civil, and eccleſiaſtical 


juriſdiction, as ſhall be thought proper. Such is the pr ecarious tenure of were 


will, by which you hold your lives and your religion. 
The crown and its miniſters are impowered, as far as prey be by pita: 


ment, to eſtabliſh even the inguiſition itſelf among you. Have you an aſſembly 


compoſed of worthy men, elected by yourſelves, and in whom yos can confide, 
to make laws for you; to watch over your welfare, and to direct in what quan- 
tity and in what manner, your money ſhall be taken from you? No. The 
power of making laws for you is lodged in the governor and council, all of them 
dependent upon, and removeable at the pleaſure of a miniſterIn the very act 


for altering your government, and intended to flatter you, you are not authoriſed 


a 


CHAP, Ut. 
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to aſſeſs, levy or apply any rates and taxes, but for the inferior purpoſes of mak - 


ing roads, and erecting and repairing public buildings, or for other local con- 


veniencies, within your reſpective towns and diſtricts. Why this degrading diſj- 


tinction? Ought not the property honeſtly 


acquired by Canadians, be held as 


ſacred as that of Engliſhmen ? Have Canadians not ſenſe enough to attend to 


any other public affairs, than gathering ſtones from one place and piling them 
up in another? Unhappy people! who are not only injured but inſulted. 
What would your countryman, the immortal Monteſqueiu, have faid of ſuch a 


Sus This power, hi ed aft Son Er hon. _ 
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bn of edminiftzation as is formed for you? Heat his . an intenſe: 
_ neſs of thought fuired to the occaſion : «ms # free ſtate, every man who is ſup. 
8 a free agent, ought ro be concerned in his own government; therefore tt 
kegillature ſhould refide in the whole body of the people, or in their rehm: 
tives: and he farther obſerves, that when the power of maki laws, and 
the power of exechting them are anired in the ſame perſon, or in the ſame body of 
magiſtrates, there 255 be no liberty ; becauſe apprehenſions may ariſe, leſt the 
fame monarch or ſenate ſhould eng tyFafinical laws, to execute them in a tyran- 
nical manner: nor can there be amy liberty, if the power of Ja#ging be not 


ſeparated from the legiflatioe and executive powers.” 
Apply theſe deciſive maxims,” continue they, ſanctifed by the authority of 


a name which all Europe reveres to your own ſtate. You have a governor, it may: 


be urged, veſted with the execultive powers, or the powers of adminiſtration. In. 
him, and in the council, is lodged the power of making laws. You have Judges 
who are to decide every cauſe affecting your lives, liberty, or property. Here is. 
indeed an appearance of the ſeveral powers being ſeparated and diſtributed into. 
different hands, for checks one upon another; the only effectual mode ever in- 


vented by the wit of men, to promote their freedom ja proſperity : but ſcorn- 
ing to be illuded by a tinſelled outſide, and exerting the natural ſagacity of 
Frenchmen, examine the ſpecious device, and you will find it, to uſe an expreſſion, 


of Holy Writ, a painted ſepulchre for burying your lives, liberty, and property. 
« Your judges, and your legiſlative council, as it is called, are dependent on: 


your governor, and he is dependent on the ſervant of the crown in Great Britain. 


The legiſlative, executive, and Judging powers, are all moved by the nod of a 


miniſter : privileges and immunities laft no longer than his ſmiles; when he 


frowns, their feeble forms diffolve !—Such a treacherous. ingenuity has been. 
exerted in drawing up the code lately offered to you, that every ſentence, begin- 
ning with a benevolent propoſition, concludes with a deſtructive power; and 
the ſubſtance of the whole, diveſted of its ſmooth words, is, That the crown 
and its miniſter ſhall be as abſolute throughout your extended province, as the 
deſpots of Aſia or Africa. What can protect your property from taxing edicts, 
and the rapacity of neceſſitous and ente maſters? your perſons from lertres de 
cacbet, gaols, dungeons, and oppreſſive fervice? your lives and general liberty 
from arbitrary and unfeeling rulers? We defy. you, caſting your view upon. 
every ſide, to diſcover a ſingle circumſtance, promiſing from any quarter the 
fainteft hope of liberty to you or your poſterity, but from an entire adoption 1 into 
the un io of theſe col ox ES. . 
What advice would the truly great man before metciened; Monteſquieu, 


thac advocate of freedom and humanity give you,. were he now living, and knew 


*The political liberty of thy ſubjeR,, according to nie, is a iranguillity of W ariſiog 
rom the opinion each perſon has of bis /af*ty. In order to poſſeſs this liberty, he obſerves, it is re- 
quifite the government be ſo conſtituted, that no one man need be raid of another : and his exem- 
plification of this idea, as well as the maxim, is evidently. borrowed from the Engliſh conſtitution. 
But excellent as the Roglidi conflitation is, who can doubt but political liberty, or that tranquillity of 


an. nn May exiſt under another e 
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mat we, your numercus and Powerful neighbours, animated by a juſt love of our 
invaded rights, and anited by the indiffoluble bands of affection and intereſt, 
called upon you, by every obligation of regard for yourſelves and your children, 
as we now do, to join us in our righteous conteſt? to make a common cauſe with 
us therein, and take a noble chance for emerging from an humiliating ſubjeltion 
under governors, intendants, and military tyrants, into the firm rank and con- 
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dition of Engliſh freemen, whoſe cuſtom it is, derived from their anceſtors, to 


make thoſe tremble, who dare to think of making them miſerable—would not 
this be the purport of his addreſs ?—* Seize the opportunity preſented to you! 
by Providence itſelf. Lou have been conquered int6 liberty, if you act as you 


ought. This work is not of man. You are a ſmall people, compared to thoſe: 


who with open arms invite you into a fellowſhip. A moment's refleion ſhould! 
convince you which will be moſt for your intereſt and happineſs—to have all the 


reſt of North America your unalterable friends, or your inveterate enemies. 


The injuries of Boſton have rouſed and affociated every colony, from Nova 


Scotia to Georgia. Your province is the only link wanting to complete the 
bright and Arong chain of union. Nature has joined your country to theirs... 
Do you join your political intereſts, For their own ſakes, they will never de- 
%% TM” To 
Theſe public meaſures being adopted, the delegates put an end to their ſeſſion, 
after having reſolved, That a Congreſs ſhould be held in the ſame place on the 


roth day of May, 1575, unleſs the redreſs of grievances which they had deſired, 


 fhould be obtained before that time: and they recommended to all the colonies 
to chuſe deputies, as ſoon as poſſible, for that purpoſe. They allo, in their 
own names, and in behalf of all thoſe whom they repreſented, declared their 
<. moſt grateful acknowledgments to thoſe truly noble, b;nourab.e, and patriotic 
advocates of civil and religious liberty, who had ſo generouſly and powerfully, 
though unſucceſsfully, eſpouſed and defended the cauſe of America, both in and 
out of parliament.” Theſe are flattering epithets, and were, no doubt, very. 


pleaſing to thoſe who thought they had a right to the application of them. But 
if by the advocates of America are to be underſtood that ſet of men, either in or 


out of parliament, who dare inſult a peaceful monarch's reign; who under the 
different leaders of faction, oppoſe every national meaſure, from a ſpirit of op- 
poſition; who ſound the trumpet, without having courage to wield the ſword of 


rebellion if by the advocates of America are to be underſtood thoſe men who. 
continue to deny the right of Great Britain to tax America, in contradiction to. | 
long parliamentary uſage, and in contempt of the force of a poſitive ſtatute,. 


inſtead of meriting ſuch founding appellations, at leaſt from the inhabitants 
of this country,. they deſerve to be branded with the name moſt odious among 
men united in civil. ſociety; and the time has been when they would not only 


After ſuch an artful and inflammatory addreſs, it is ſarprifing that the congreſs ſhould ever | 


have had the effronte ry either to ao allegiance to Great Britain, or to, diſclaim their ambition: 


purpoſe of independency. This addreſs, excluſive of every other circumſtance, and of the proofs. 


arifiog from their ſubſequent conduct, is of itſelf ſufficient to put ſach a purpoſe beyond 2 donbt. 


October 26. 
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THE 1s TORY OF AMERICA 


END. have Gd the - reproach, but have ſuffered the puniſhment denounced by the 


Y. M. of poliſhed nations, when it was accounted no crime to abet the cauſe of the ene- 
mies of the ſtate, to diſpute the authority of the ſupreme kgillature, and to 
vinclicate the claims of.chaſe whom it has declared rebels. 


law againſt traitors. Nay, the preſent is perhaps the only example in the hiſtory 


Miſled by the writings and the ſpeeches of ſuch pretended patriots, the Ame. 


_ xicans imagined all England was of one opinion in regard to them, except thoſe 


whom they were taught to term the tools of the court; and even the court itſelf 


they hoped would be obliged to accede to their pretenſions, on the meeting of 


a neu parliament, The king had been frequently importuned to diſolve the 


a meaſure they had fo often falicited, and the court had its reaſons for ſuch a con- 
duct. The new parliament met on the zoth of November, a few days after the 
congreſs roſe ; and although, at the elections, a more than common proportion 


former one; and he at length thought proper to exerciſe that branch of his pre- 


rogative, ſo dangerous to the liberty of the people. For if the king has 15 
power of diſſolving a parliament obnoxious to his ſubjects, he has alſo the po 


of diſſolving one obnoxious to himſelf; and the conſequences to which 1 leads 


are too obvious to need being pointed out. The people, however, could not blame 


of the old members are ſaid to have been thrown out, the ſpeech from the throne 


announced a continuation of the ſame vigorous meaſures with reſpect to Ame- 


rica. Having mentioned the unlawful combination that had been formed, in 


that they might © depend upon his firm and ſtedfaſt reſolution to withſtand 


every attempt to weaken or impair the ſupreme authority of the legiſlature over 
all the dominions-of the crown; the maintenance of which he conſidered as eſ. 


ſential to the dignity, the ſafery, and the welfare of the Britiſh empire.” 


A. D. 1775. 


January 20. 


No ſtep, however, was taken in regard 10 the affairs of the colonies, till the 
beginning of the year; when the carl of Chatham, after a long abſence, appear- 
ed in the Houſe of Lords, to expreſs his diſapprobation of the whole ſyſtem of 
American meaſures. Though his power and influence were, for many reafons, 
much diminiſhed, his appearance 5 at no time be wholly "boat effect. 


As ſoon as the papers relative to the affairs in queſtion were produced, he 
moved an addreſs to his majeſty, for recalling the troops from Boſton. This 


motion was uſhered in and ſupported by a long ſpeech, in which his lordſhip re- 
preſented ſuch a meaſure as a matter of immediate neceſſity. An hour now 


loſt, ſaid he, in allaying the ferment in America, may produce years of cala- 
mity: the preſent ſituation of the troops render them and the Americans continu- 


ally liable to events, which may cut nip. the poſſibility of a recanciliation ; but 


this well-timed mark of affection and good - will, on our fide, will remove all 


29 


jealouſy and apprehenſion on the other, and inſtantaneouſly produce the happieſt 


effects to both. He announced his motion as introductory of a plan which he 
had formed, for a ſolid, honourable, and laſting ſettlement between England and 
America. x now * ſet my foot,” added he, * Won the 9 of 


* 
1 


order to obſtruct the trade of this kingdom, his majeſty aſſured the two houſes, 


ay rn 1 1 "ES 
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ie language: of the lords in_adminiſtration was high. and decifive, 1 
condemned the conduct of the Americans in the ſtrongeſt and moſt © 


full time for the mother. country ta affert her authority, or for ever to trelinquiſh 
it. „If che taſk is difficult now,” ſaid they, © what will it be in a few years ? 


fiſt its determinations ?—It otherwiſe, it is better to give up at once every claim 
to authority over America. The ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature cannot be 


ceſſity for its exerciſe, is abſurd and ridiculous. If we give way on the preſent 
| occaſion, from miſtaken notions of preſent advantages in trade and commerce, 
ſuch a conceſſion will infallibly defeat its own object: for it is plain that the Na- 


theſe advantages reſt, and on which the true intereſts of both countries depend, 
will fall a victim to the ſelfiſh and ambitious views of the Americans.” In a 
word, it was declared, that the mother-country ſhould never relax till America 


to enforce obedience by arms. 


* 


* 


on the propriety. of recalling, the troops. Some noblemen, who were the moſt 
earneſt for a reconciliation, did not think it by any means juſt or wiſe, to leave 


armed and incenſed populace z and that too before any ſtipulations were made 


ſupported the £ 
they thought 12 N 
But after a pretty long debate, the motion was rejected by a great majority ; 
there appearing, on a diviſion, only cighteen in favour of it, and fixty-eight 


againſt it. 


encouraged him to meaſures, in the lower houſe, which he would nor otherwiſe 
have hazarded at the meeting of a new parliament. On the American papers 
being laid before the Houſe of Commons, a celebrated gentleman in the oppo- 
ſition, deſired that the houſe might be informed, whether theſe papers contained 
all the intelligence which the miniſtry had received from America. The mi- 
niſter replied, that he 


containing only the facts in the original letter ; that 


that the making public the private * of men in office had been attended 


Parliament muſt be obeyed, or it muſt not: if it is to be obeyed, who ſhall re- 


diſputed and the idea of an inactive right, when there is the moſt urgent ne · 
vigation Act, and all other regulatory acts, which form the great baſis on which 


confeſſed her ſupremacy and it was avowed to be the reſolution of the miniſtry, 
The lords in the minority, during this debate, did not ſeem to be fully agreed | 


They thought that if conciliatory propoſitions were offered, 
the troops then at Boſton were not numerous enough to raile any alarm on ac- 
count of a ſuppoſed.ill faith in keeping them up, and could nowiſe prevent the 
reſtoration of peace. It was wrong at firſt to ſend the force; but it might be 
dangerous to recall it before a reconciliation was accompliſhed. They however 

otion, becauſe it looked towards that great object; and becauſe - 
any thing better, they ſaid, than a perſeverance in hoſtility, 


This deciſive victory reſtored the confidence of the miniſter, and perhaps 


would not undertake to ſay. they did, as thoſe which he 


pinions of the writers were not mentioned, it having been frequentiy found. 


with 


terms, and infiſted, that, all conciliating means having proved incffeQtual, it was ** 7. 


N N 


thoſe who had riſked their lives in ſupport of the claims of this country, however 
ill founded or improperly exerciſed, as unprotected victims to the rage of an 


1 
4 Fw * 4 
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Propoſed the queſtion remarked, that in ſome caſes it might be proper 


THE HISTORT 6 P AM EnT UR 


. with bad conſequences : therefore his majefty's ſervants had determined for the 
future, never to mention the private opinion of any perſon. Kobe ee 
to KEEP a 
perſon's private opinion ſecret, but in ſo critical and alarming an affarr as that of 


the Americans, the opinions of the people in power on the ſpot muſt be of 
| ſervice ; that their judgment muſt operate here as facts, or at leaſt that 
cts, 


unconnected with the opinions of thoſe who beſt knew the ſpirit and ten- 


deney of each action, would be of little uſe; that things were gone too far to 


make it neceſſary to conceal the ſentiments of any man in office in America; that 
the riſk to be run, at ſuch a time, is a neceſſary conſequence of their Situation, 
and that they would be more endangered by the ignorance of parliament con- 
cerning their ſentiments, than by any ſentiments they could deliver: he was 


2 therefore of opinion, that the whole of the information received from America 


ought to be laid before the houſe, and not ſuch extracts from Partie utar n, 


as ſuited the miniſter's purpoſe. 


This propoſition being re ejected, the minifter moved, that the e pa- 
chiefly of letters from the governors of the ſeveral provinces, 


Pers, 
ſhould be referred to a committee of the whole houſe; and that a ſeparate com- 
mittee ſhould be appointed to take into conſideration che petitions from the prin- 


cipal trading and manufacturing towns relative to the ſame ſubject. In favour of 
this diſtinction, the miniſtry urged, that the matter was to be taken up in a po- 


Btical, not in a commercial light; that therefore, as there was little connexion 


between the views of the houſe and thoſe of the merchants and manufacturere, 
it would be the higheſt abſurdity that a committee, whole thoughts were occu- 


pied with the former, ſhould be at all broke in upon or diſturbed by the latter. 
This idea was ſeverely reprobated by the gentlemen in oppoſition. Is it then 


* faid they, · that in a queſtion concerning the colonies, politics and com- 
merce are ſeparate and independent objects But if they are, ſtill the informa- 
tion which the merchants may give, in their evidence, of matters merely po- 
tical, may be of advantage to the houſe. Their correſpondencies are of all 
kinds. They do not ſcruple to offer to the houſe all they know of the ſtate of 


America, without thoſe fears which affect our officers in that country; and as 
tze miniſter has refuſed to give us the whole correſpondence, this ment 
| Information is become the more neceſſary.“ 


It was further repreſented on the part of admvinifiracion, that the committee 


for the confideration of the American papers was appointed with a view to their 


which the 


: Bas 


coming to ſome ſpeedy reſolution, ſuited to the dignity of parliament, and to 
the preſent ſtate of affairs in North America; that the reſtoration of peace in that 


country, depended as much upon the immediate application, as upon the vi- 
gour of the meaſures purſued ; that the great variety of facts, and the maſs of 
matter which muſt of courſe come under conſideration in the committee to 
petitions were referred, would be a work of tedious inquiry and long 
| toil; that ſuch a kength of tf Was TOE: with * OP — 


. 


in the other buſineſs, as the hands of government would thereby be tied up, 
and the powers of parliament reſtrained from giving that ſpeedy relief, which 
preſſure of public affairs required. On the fide of oppoſition, it was replied, that 


A. D. 1775. _ 


the miniſtry need not be in ſuch a violent haſte to forward coercive meaſures, which 


experience had ſhewn, in late inſtances, to be highly pernicious that it would be 
leſs inſulting to the petitioners, and leſs diſgraceful to parliament, as well as fairer 

and more manly, at once to reject the petitions, though they contained nothing 
exceptionable either in matter or form, than to eonſign them to what was termed 


a committee of oblivion, or to hear them after a determination, The motion 
was however carried, by a majority of more than two to one. © of 
A petition was afterwards offered to the Houſe of Commons from Mr. Bollan, Dr. 
Franklin, and Mr. Lee, three American agents, ſtating, That they were authoriſed by 


the American continental Congreſs, to preſent a petition from the Congreſs to the 


abled to throw great light upon the affairs of North America, and prayed to be 


heard at the bar, in ſupport of the ſaid petition. On this ſubje& a violent debate 


aroſe. The miniſtry alle 


perſon could be heard in regard to their proceedings, without giving that illegal 
body ſome degree of countenance ; that parliament could only hear the colonies 
through their legal aſſemblies, and the agents properly authoriſed by them, and 
regularly admi 
confuſion, and deftroy the whole order of colony - government. To theſe argu- 
ments it was anſwered, That regular colony-government was in effect deſtroyed. 


dged, that the Congreſs was no legal body, and that ns. 


nitted as ſuch here; that to act otherwiſe would lead to inextricable 


Jan. 26. 


king, which petition his majeſty had referred to that houſe ; that they were en- 


already: in ſome places, by act of parliament; in others, by the diſſolution of 


- 


aſſemblics by governors 3 in ſeveral, by popular violence. The queſtio 
now was, How to reſtore order ?— And it was urged, that the General 
how illegal ſoever in other reſpects, was ſufficiently legal for preſenting a-peritiow;. 
| eſpecially as this petition was ſigned by all-the perſons who compoſed that aſſem- 

bly, and might therefore be received as from individuals. The petition was how-- 
ever rejected, on a diviſion, by a majority of two-hundred and eighteen to ſixty- 


* this manner the parties tried their ſtrength · in the new parliament, and in the 
nation, by petitions for and againſt the meaſures of government in reſpect to the 
colonies, previous to the propoſing of the grand ſcheme, on which the miniſtry- 
reſted their hope of finally breaking that obſtinate ſpirit, which gave them fo- 


4 


much trouble in America. It was already evident, that the failure of their 


formen plans had not in the leaſt abated the readineſs ſhewn, by both houſes of 
parliament, to adopt any others which ſhould afford the molt diſtant proſpeR of 


and manufacturers were deprived of all hopes of preventing ö 

force, it would then become their united. intereft to give all poſſible effect to it, 
Thus would they become, by degrees, a principal ſupport of that cauſe which 
they now ſo-eagerly oppoſed : when once every thing was made to depend upon 
var, nothing but the ſucceſs of that war could give the trading body 


ſucceſs; and it was confidently believed and aſſerted, that when the merchants. 
ing the operation ef 


APPEND. of — heit debts and vene wing their commerce ; therefore not only their 


Corr I mmm 
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Feb. 1. 


all ſeaſons, and conde 


rnE nisronr or AMERICA: 


opinion of the: efficacy of ſuch a-mode of procecding in America, but the 
hopes of engaging a great body at home to concur in it, determined the miniſtry 

more and e * with, "og nee Thar, « wurde plan which they 
had begun; 
"Man able the, 40 of 4 not . at | the ara. majoricy by 


which-bis motion for the real of the troops from Boſton was rejected, fill per. 


ſevered - in the proſecution of that congiliatoty ſcheme with America, which he 


ben in pert announced, and to which: that motion was but an introduction. 
His lordſhip accordingly brought into the Houſe of Peers the outlines of a _ 


which he Hd would anſwer that ſalutary „under the title of 


Proviſional Act for ſettling the troubles in America, and for aſſerting the ſupreme 


legiſlative authority and ſuperiatending power of Great Britain over the colonies.“ 


Hs eee the Wiltance of the boule wo diem de unde materia which 


ogethex..in the nature of a bill, he now. preſumed to lay before them 
reduce the whole to that form, which was ſuited. to the dignity and i importance 
4 the ſubject, and to the great ends towards which it was directed. He called 
on them to exerciſe their candour, and deprecated the effects of ꝓarty or preju- 
dice, of factious ſpleen ur blind predilection: he declared himſelf to be actuated 
by no narrov. principle, or- perſonal confideration. whatſoever; and ſaid, that 
ji propoſed bill might be looked upon as a bill of conceſſion, it 
but to r at the ſame time, that it was a bill of aſſertion. 1. 7 
"2 This bill, which occaſioned a variety of diſcuſſions, both in and 5 . 
ment, contained a multiplicity of matter, and its parts were ſo numerous and fo 
diffrrent i in their nature, that the: 20 egate maſs. has been thought too great to be 
compriſed in one draught. A8 it was in a great meaſure conditional, its opera- 
ion not the conſent, but on the acts of others; and as a far- 
95 wes ia loag time ks clapfe before it could be certainly known, whe- 
ther it was or was not to operate. It laid down, as a principle not to be contro. 
verted, and a condition upon which all the benefits of the act depended, a full 
knowledgment of the ſupremacy of the legiſlature, and of the ſuperintending 


ver of the Britiſh parliament. Though it did not abſolutely decide in words 


upon the right of taxation, but ſeemed to leave it partly as a matter of grace, and 


partly as a compromiſe ; yet by declaring and enacting, that no tallage, tar, or 
other charge thall be levied in America, except by common conſent in the provincial 


 ofemblies, both the right of taxation and the right of the Britiſh legiſlature-to o- 
der taxes to be levied in another manner, are evidently implied in this formof con- 


ceſſion. T be bill aſerts, as an undoubted rerogative, the royal right to ſend any 


part of a gal artng 00. any: part of the doeninions of the crown, at all times and 

mns in the petition from the American congreſs 

which militates with that riehe?- but by way of ſal vo, it declares, that no military 
ſever, however legally raiſed and kept, can ever be lawfully employed to violate 

Yy ights of the people; a declaration which, it was ſaid; would 

lation to people groaning under the preflur: of a military go- 
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and ſuperintending power of parliament over the colonies, and for making a 


free grant to the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, of a certain and perpetual re- 
venue, ſubject to the diſpoſition of parliament, and applicable to the alleviation 


of the national debt. On a ſuppoſition that this free aid would bear an honour- 
able proportion to the great and flouriſhing ſtate of the colonies, the neceſſities 
of the mother-country, and their obligations to her, the bill reſtrained the powers 
of the admiralty courts to their ancient limits; and without repealing, it ſuſpended 

for a limited time thoſe late acts, or parts of acts, which had been complained 
olf in the petition from the general congreſs. It placed the judges on the ſame 


footing, as to the holding of their ſalaries and offices with thoſe in England; and 
it ſecured to the colonies all the privileges, franchiſes, and immunities, granted by 


their ſeveral charters and conſtitutions. bo: ou inns i ee ane nd 
Lord Dartmouth, who was then at the head of the American department, 
behaved on this occaſion with great moderation. He ſaid that the bill took in 
ſuch a variety of matter, that it was impoſſible to pronounce any immediate opi- 


nion concerning its propriety ; and that as its noble author did not ſeem to preſs 
the houſe to any immediate deciſion, but appeared rather deſirous that it ſhould 


after the American papers. But this conceſſion had no effect upon the other 
lords in adminiſtration, who oppoſed it with ſo much heat, as in ſome meaſure 
to forget the reſpe& due to its noble framer, and that attention which the import- 
ance of the ſubje& ſeemed to demand. They condemned, without reſerve, the 
bill in whole and in all its parts, and cenſured the mode of bringing it in as irregu- 


lar, unparliamentary, and unprecedented : they affirmed that it was impoſſible to 
conceive how ſuch' a maſs of matter, ſo important in its nature, ſo extenſive in 


its conſequences, and directed to ſuch a variety of objects, each of them worthy 
of a ſeparate conſideration, could be thus brought forward together, and in 


ſuch a manner; that the matter ſhould have been laid before the houſe in ſepa- 


rate portions, each of which ought to be ſingly diſcuſſed, as leading to one great 


comprehenſive ſyſtem. It was beſides contended, that this bill fell in with the 


ideas of the Americans in almoſt every particular, and held out no one ſecurity ; 


_ that the ſuſpenſion of the late acts, as propoled in the bill, would in effect 


amount to an actual repeal ; that if the laws for eſtabliſhing the admiralty 
courts were repealed, the Act of Navigation would be of no farther avail, and 
become only a dead letter. The rebellious temper and hoſtile diſpoſition of the 


Americans was much enlarged upon ; they were not diſputing about words, it 
Vas ſaid, but about realities ; that though the duty upon the tea was the pre- 


tence, the reſtrictions upon their commerce, and the hope of throwing them off, 
were the real motives of their diſobedience; that they had already attacked and taken 
one of the king's forts , and ſeized the ſtores and ammunition, in order to employ 
e . . This act of boſtility we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to relate. 
i 


N tbem 


vernment. It rendered legal the holding of a Congreſs in the enſuing month of CHAP. II. 
May, for the double purpoſe of duly recognizing the ſupreme legiſlative authority 457 ; 
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=” ern, W apainſt himſelf; that if any thing can coriſticute rebellion, this math thatthe = 
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preſent was no time for conceſſion; that to concede . would be to give up the 


point for ever. It was therefore moved, and ſtrongly fupported by all ee 
the ſide of adminiſtration; That the bill ſhould be nected in the firſt inſtance. 


Fhe earl of Chatham defended himſelf and his purpoſed act with great ſpirit 


a 22 vigour : the indignity that was offered to his conciliatory plan, which appears 


to have been a favourite object, ſeemed to renew all the fire of youth; and he re- 
torted the ſarcaſms that were levelled againſt w frot different quarters, with a 


moſt pointed ſeverity. If he was charged with hurry ing this buſineſs in an unuſual 
and irregular manner into parliament, he placed it to 5 5 7 critical neceſſity of the 
times; to the wretched inattention and incapacity of the miniſters, vho though 


they declared all America to be in a ſtate of rebellion, had not at this late ſeaſon 
a plan to propoſe, or a ſyſtem to purſue, for the adjuſtment of public affairs, 
that under ſuch circumſtances of emergency on one-fide, when: perhaps a ſingle 
day might determine the fate of this great empire, and ſuch a ſhameful negligence 
2 inability on the other, no alternative remained, but . to abandon the in. 
tereſts of this country, and relinquiſh his duty, or to e ſuch meaſures as 
ſeemed moſt capable of reſtoring peace and proſperity. He — called upon the ſer- 


vants of the crown to declare, whether they had any plan, however deficient, to lay 


before the houſe ?—And if they had, he would ſet them an exataple-6f candour, 


Ty which they by no means deferved, by inſtantly withdrawing the preſent bill. 


have a 


Though it was evident that no previous concert had FO. held wich the lords 
in oppoſition, in regard to this bill, and that few of them, if there had; would 
d of ĩt in all its parts; yet they all felt, as in their own caſe, the in- 
ſult offered; and the contempt ſhewn, by throwing it out in this abrupt and diſ- 


graceful manner. A conciliatory ſcheme from ſo great a man, it was ſaid, ſhould 


at leaſt be examined: the exceptionable parts might be ſtruck out; and un- 
doubtedly many would afterwards be found; highly uſeful to retain. The debate 
became general, and the whole of the American affairs underwent a warm dil- 
cuſſion. 805 one ſide, the dangers of a civil war were ſhewn, as well with reſpect 
to its domeſtic as its foreign conſequences, and its miſeries ſtrongly: painted: our 


calamitous ſituation was deplored, the men and meaſures that had involved 


us in ſuch a labyrinth of evils, were ſeverely execrated. On the other hand, the 


domeſtic dangers were in part leſſened, and thoſe reſpeCting foreign ſtates, denied. 
Ihe conſequent evils of rebellion, it was ſaid, were inſeparable from dominion, 


conqueſt, and extended empire; and, in the preſent inſtance, that they ſprung 
nie from the original traiterous deſiꝑns, hoſtile intentions, and rebellious 


diſpoſition of the Americans. After much keen altercation, and even perſonal 


animad verſion, if indeed ſo mild a name may be given to brutal abuſe, the bill 


was rejected by a majority of ſixty-one to thirty-two. 


The day after this debate a petition was preſented to the Houſe of Commons, 


ſrom the e of the ſugar colonies reſiding in Great Britain, and the mer. 
chants of London trading to thoſe colonies. In this petition they ſet forth, how 
exceedingly they were oh at the affociation and agreement entered into by the 


1 continental 
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tinental congreſs; in conſequence of which all trade berween- Non Ametica 
Weſt Indies was to ceaſe at à certain day, unleſs the late acts of parlia- 


India iſlands amounted to upwards of thirty millions ſterling; that another pro- 
perty of many millions was employed in the commerce created bythe faid iſlands; 
a commerce comprehending Africa, the Eaſt Indies, and Europe; and 
that the whole profits and prod uce of thoſe capitals ultimately centre in Great 
Britain, and increaſe the national wealth, while the navigation neceſſary to all 
the branches of this trade eſtabliſnes a ſtrength, which wealth can neither pur - 
chaſe nor balance. Th ſugar plantations in the Weſt In. 
dies are ſubject to greate cies than any other ſpecies of landed 
propert external ſupport; that ſhould 
any interruption therefore happen in the general ſyſtem of their commerce, the 
. great national ſtock thus veſted and employed, muſt become precarious and un- 
profitable; and that the profits ariſing from the preſent ſtate of thoſe iſlands, or 
which are likely to ariſe from their future improvement, in a great meaſure de- 
pend upon a free and reciprocal intercourſe between them and the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of North America, whence they are furniſhed with provifions and other 
ſupplies, abſolutely neceſſary for their ſupport, and the maintenance of the per- 
ſons employed in the plantations. .. They proceeded farther to ſhew, that they 
could not be ſupplied from any other markets, or in any degree proportioned 
to their wants, with thoſe articles of indiſpenſable neceſſity, which they then de- 
rived from the middle colonies of North America; and that if the agreement and 
aſſociation of the Congreſs ſhould take full effect, which they firmly believed 
would happen, unleſs the former harmony which ſubſiſted between Great Britain 
and her North American colonies ſhould be reſtored, the iſlands would be re- 
This petition, like all the former upon the ſame ſubject, was referred to the 
committee eſtabliſhed for the examination of ſuch petitions; and the time being 
at length arrived, when the miniſter thought proper to open his deſigns with re- 
ſpect to America, he in a long ſpecch recapitulated the information contained 
in the papers which had been referred to the grand commitiee. He next pro- 
ceeded to diſcriminate the temper, diſpoſition, and degrees of reſiſtance, which 
diſcovered themſelves in the ſeveral colonies; to point out thoſe where modera- 
tion really prevailed, thoſe where violence was concealed under the maſk of 
duty and ſubmiſſion, and thoſe which he conſidered to be in a ſtate of actual re- 
bellion. He afferted with much truth, that various arts had been practiſed on 
both ſides of the Atlantic, toraiſehis.ſeditious ſpitit a its preſent alarming height. 
He drew a compariſon between the burdens bor ne by. the xople in England and | 
theſe in America; by which it appeared, chat, one with another, an Engliſh- 
man then contributed fifty times as much money towards the public expence 
as an American. He ſtated the legiſlative ſupremacy, of parliament, the mea - 
ſures adopted by America to reſiſt it, and the almoſt univerſal confederacy of 
our colonies on the continent in that reſiſtance. , Here,” laid kö. & I fer mp 
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aled by that day: they ſtated that the Britiſh property in the Weſt 
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Wor countries ; and on this alone, of reſiſtance. and denial,/ I will raiſe even 
9 1 argument relative to the an hh I intend to make. This motion, he ex- 
plained, would be for an addteſs to the king, and a conference id the lords, 
that it might be the joint act of both houſes. Hie then gave 2 ſketch of the 
: meaſures which he intended to purſue ; namely, to ſend a greater force to Ame- 
rica; to bring in a pam act to put a ſtop to all the foreign trade of the 
different colonies of New FE but particularly to their fiſhery on the banks 
of Newfoundland, till ſuch time as they ſhould return to their duty. The other 
colonies, he ſaid, were not ſo culpable, and might yet he hoped be brought to 
_ a ſenſe of their duty r-· country by more lenient meaſures. The 
queſtion now, he added, lay within 2 very narrow compaſs; it was ſimply 
„ whether we ſhould abandon all claim on the colonies, and at once give up all 
the advantages ariſing from our ſovereignty and the c rce connected with it; 


or whether we ſhould reſort to abe meaſures 1 indiſpenſably Ry in . cir- 


. cumſtances, and thereby inſure 
This language was ſuffcieatly ee fad 805 
Aller enumerating the diſorders in the colonies, and declaring that a rebellion 
1 exiſted in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, the two houſes of parlia- 
ment. © beg leave in the moſt ſolemn manner to aſſure his majeſty, that it is 
their fixed reſolution, at the hazard of their lives and properties, to ſtand by his 
againſt all rebellious attempts, in the maintenance of his juſt rights and 
thoſe of the legiſlature”. An addreſs loaded with ſuch important conſequences 
called up all the powers of oppoſition, and a dread of the horrors of civil war, 
even induced ſome moderate men, properly of no party, to join with them. 
They contended, that it was a matter of little moment, though even this they 
doubted much, whether the diſturbances which prevailed in the colonies might 
legally be termed rebellious or not; that the queſtion before the houſe was, 
whether it was prudent for parliament, and at that time, to declare them ſuch; 


for if parliament ſhould find it neceſſary, in the courſe of events, to reconcile 


matters by any conceſſion, © treaty with, and conceſſion to-rebels, would be 
highly diſhonourable to parliament.” If a treaty ſhould not take place, it was 
obſerved, that our arms would never be the more powerful for diſtinguiſhing the 


diſorders they were deſtined to ſuppreſs, and which had been created by the 


arbitrary conduct of thoſe in power, by the name of rebellion; that it would 
render many in America quite deſperate, and make them think that they 
vere contending for their lives, their fortunes, ' and their families, as well 

as their political liberty. It was in vain expected, they faid, that this method 
olf ſingling out Maſſachuſets Bay as the only ſeat of rebellion, could ever blind 
the other colonies to the conſequences, or perſuade them to abandon, what they 

had already made a common cauſe, in the moſt public and ſolemn manner poſſible; 

that it was well known no act of violence had been committed in Maffachuſets 
Bay, which was not equalled by ſomething of a ſimilar, and ſometimes even of 

- amore heinous nature in other provinces : that therefore the only effect of the 
$0 violent, 
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effectual preparations 2 da, as if againſt one province only, When in reality 
ue had twelve to Id with'; and that the experience of laſt year in the par- 
tral x apainft Boſton; mi t ſerve to inſtruct the houſe in the ineffi- 
cacy of ſuch low contemptible politics. The colonies were now, it Was obſcrved, 
compatted i into one body: the proceeding of one was become the proceeding 77 
all: every attempt to diſunite them had been found to ſtrengthen their union, 
and all ſeverities to augment their rage and indignation; 115 275 a a general war, 
neral reconciliation was neceſſar r. 
- On theother fide, it was infiſted by the crown lawyers," and the friends of ad- 
mnidifirdrigne? that fuch Americans as came within certain defctiptions, had been 
guilty of certain acts, and who ſtill perſevered in the ſupport and commiſſion of © 
thoſe acts, were in a ſtate of actual rebellion ; that thoſe who by open force 
make a general refiſtance to the execution of the laws, are by all writers conſi- 
dered as guilty of high treaſon; that ſuch was the ſtate of Maſſachuſets Bay; 
and that as to the declaration of parliament, it does not preclude the foture 
mercy of the crown, if the rebels ſhall appear to be deſerving of it. The very 
addreſs, they ſaid, was an act of mercy, in warning an ignorant and obſtinate 
people of their danger; that it was not neceſſary to puniſh univerſally, as the 
making examples of a few of the ringleaders would be fiflcient. ; that the boaſted 
union of the colonies would diffolve the moment that parliament ſhewed itielf 
reſolved on meaſures of vigour and ſeverity ; that their whole commercial and 
political ſyſtem being founded upon Ae of ſelf. Genial, ſuffering, and rigour, 
to which human nature is not equal, muſt fall to the ground: that heed 
both Juſtice and reaſon required foch a declaration from parliament as the pre- 
ſent, in ſupport of its authority, which might as well be formally abandoned as 
not reſolutely aſſerted. After violent altercations, and the gtoſſeſt perſonal 
abuſe, and even perſonal defiance, the motion for the addreſs was carried by a 
majority of two to one in the Houſe of Commons, and four to one in the Houſe 
of Lords. 
The anſwer dem this We OO addreſs, 
rained an affurance of taking the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for enforcing 
due obedience to the laws, and the authority of the ſupreme legiſlature, to- 


eſides the uſual thanks, con- 


on, would be'to delude ourfelves i into i cur. inn. 
— 
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gether with a declaration, That, whenever any of the colonies ſhould make a 


proper and dutiful application, his majeſty would be ready to concur with the 


parliament in affording them every "uſt and reaſonable indilhgence and it con- 
cluded with an earneſt wiſh, that this diſpoſition might have an happy effect 


upon their temper and conduct. A meſſage to the Houſe of Commons, which 
accomþlinſed Wo ae from the throne, informed them, That as it was de- 


termined, in conſequence of the addreſs, to take the moſt ſteady and effectual 
meaſures for Wera the juſt rights of the crown and the two houſes of par- 


liament, ſome mag to the forces. by ſea and land would be neceſſary 
for that pur | 


ſupply. 
6856. 
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| EE While meaſures were thus concerting for t the application of a — force to 
| th cure of the diſorders in America, other ineans were to 
*. £5 in aid of that expedient... The military force might, indeed, re or 
the diſobedjent, and effectually ſupport the magiſtrate, in caſe, of an infurrec- 
tion; but how to get the magiſtracy to act, or y ſufficient number of them to 
engage, on ordinary occaſions, heartily. in the uſe of the legiſlature, appeared 
to be a matter of more. difficulty, and which muſt be. accompliſhed by. other 
means. The change in the charter of Maſſachuſets Bay had not been attended 
with the defired effect: on the contrary, it had produced an entire diſſolution of 
government; and ſhould it even yet be practicable to carry. it into execution, 
the inferior magiſtrates, conſtables, ſele& men, grand and petty juries, muſt be 
aiding. to the higher magiſtrates, or nothing could be done. Theſe muſt alſo be 
5 Roſen 5 in the country; and as the.coercive plan was ſtill relied on, it was pro- 
poſed to inflict a puniſhment ſo unjverſal, that the inconveniencies which every 
man would feel, mi ght intereſt every man in procuring obedience and ſubmiſſion 
Feb, 10. 7 the Joſh acts of parljament. With this view, the miniſter moved for leave to 
bring a bill to 4 er. the trade and commerce of the provinces of Maſſa- 
Ky 44 Bay and New Hampſhire, the colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, 
and Providence Plantation, in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies; and to prohibit ſuch provinces and colonies 
from carrying on any. fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, or other places 
therein to be ment under certain conditions, and for a limited time.” - 
The m mini viſter ſupported the intended bill, of Which, as we have already ſeen, 
be had given ſome previous intimation, on the following grounds: — That as the 
Americans had refuſed to trade with this kingdom, it was but juſt. that we 
ſhould prohibit them from trading with any foreign ſtate; that the reſtraints 
/ A. the nie Act were their charter, and the ſeveral relaxations of that law 
8 acts of grace and favour, all which, when they; ceaſed to be merited by 
the colonies, it Was reaſonable and neceſſary ſhou] be xecalled by the tegiſlature ; ; 
chat the flheries on the banks of Newfoundland, as well as all the others i in North 
America, were the undoubted right of Great Britain, and ſhe might accordingly 
diſpoſe. of them as ſhe pleaſed ;, that as both houſes had declared a rcbellion to be 
aftually exiſt ing in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, it was therefore ſurely juſt 
to deprive. that proy ince of the benefits which it derived. from, thoſe fiſherics. 
With reſpe& to the other two colonies, of- New England 6 hg in the. bill, he 
obſerved, that though there was ſtill a governor and governinent in the province 
of New Hampſhire, yet government was there, ſo, weak, that a quantity of 
powder had been taken out of one of. the king's forts by an armed, mob; be- 
babs, from the vi icinit | of | at province to Maſſachuſets Bay, unleſs it were in- 
3 cluded, the — the act would be defeated. Nor was Connecticut deſerv- 
5 ing of more favour; the people of which, on a rumour that the ſoldiery had 


killed ſome of the inhabitants of Boſton, marched a large body of men towards 
that place; and though, on finding the report falſe, they returned without pro- 
2 to any Violence, the W and 1 they ſbewed, as well as the 
general 
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general: ſtate and conduct ofthe colony, ſufficiently evidenc 
chaſtiſement. :Having thus ſtated the reaſons for his to! 


province was to be deprived of its ſubſiſtence, becauſe a rebellion,” no body 

knew where or by whom, was ſaid: to be lurking in ſome part of it: a ſecond 
| province, was to be puniſhed becauſe it happened to be next door to rebellion ; a 

third, becauſe it had ſnewm a ſpirit of humanity towards the firſt; and a fourth 

muſt be ſtarved, becauſe the miniſtry could not otherwiſe ſquare their plan: 
But the bill, it was added; would not only operate upon ſuppoſed rebels, or | 
upon thoſe who had the misfortune of being their neighbours, or who it was 
imagined either did or might conceal the ſeeds of rebellion: it would alfs puniſh. 
the people of Great Britain, who were charged with no delinquency, but who, 

in conſequence of this law, muſt loſe a very conſiderable part of their property, 

which, was lying in the proſcribed provinces. For as New England did not pro- 

duce ſtaple commodities ſufficient-to pay the great quantity of goods, which it. 

was annually under the neceſſity of importing from this country, it had no other 
means of diſcharging the debt, thus unavoidably incurred, than the fiſhery and 

the circuitous trade dependent on it: fo that to cut off thoſe reſources was, in fact, 

to beggar our merchants and manufacturers; and the Britiſn legiſlature was, in 

its wiſdom, going to paſs a diſabling bill, to prevent the payment of debts 

due to its Britiſh ſubjects. é ĩ TOY. 

It was farther contended, that the abſurdity of the bill was even equal to its 

cruelty and injuſtice ; that its object was to take away a trade from our colonies, 

„ This computation of the number of inhabitants in New England; though thrown ost in te ; 
warmth of debate, appears to be pretty juſt, They are indeed eftimated in the former part of Se 
this work at one fifth leſs; but the author bas fince been aflured, by a very iatelſigent native, 
that they could not amount to leſs than five hondred thouſand, at the beginning of the preſent, 
conteſt. The eftimate of the Congreſs is mach higher; but 0 that little regard is due, as - Was 
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Gitencez that diſtance — local — ſhur us out in necks firſt — 
and in reſpect io the other, that the little capital, veſſels, and implements of 
fiſhermen, the majority of whom mult ever be neceſſa ily poor, could only be 
kept up by the conſtant returns of profit, fo that when theſe returns failed; the 
capital and implements would be loft for ever ; that the people muſt either periſh 
or apply themiclves to other ae bee from which they ns not be recalled at 
will; that we were thus finding out the means for Providence to puniſh our own. 
cruelty and injuſtice ; as thoſe fiſheries, which were a more incxhavftible, and 
infinite ly more” valuable fource of wealth and power than all the mines in the 
New World, would not only be loſt to ourſelves; but would be thrown into the 
ſcale againſt us, by falling into the hands of a rival nation; and that the American 
fiſherman, having no occupation, muſt of courſe become a ſoldier. « Thus,” 
added they, . you provoke a rebellion. by i we of one . of acts, and 
they recruit the rebellious army by . „ | 
In ſupport of the bill, beſides the arguments originally gee, the cg 
of injuſtice and cruelty were denied; and it was ſaid, that whatever diſtreſs 
the bill might bring upon the colonies, they could not complain of the legiſla- 
ture, as they not only deſerved it by their diſobedience, but had themſelves ſet 
the example ; that they had entered 1 into the moſt unlawful and daring combina- 
tions, to ruin, as far as in them Jay, the * merchants of this country, to im- 
poveriſh our manufacturers, and to ſtarve our Weſt India iſlands; that no- 
ching could be more equitable than to prohibit the trade of thoſe who had pro- 
hibited ours; that if any foreign power had offered us but a ſmall part of the 
- inſult and injury which we had received from our colonies, the whole nation 
would have been in a flame to demand ſatisfaction, and woe to the miniſters who 
were ſlack in obtaining it! were we then to act the part of bravoes with all the 
reſt of the world, and be tamely bufferted by our own people? The charge of 
cruelty was affirmed to be equally ill founded: this was a bill of humanity and 
mercy as well as of coercion; it being the only moderate means of bringiog the diſ- 
obedient provinces to a ſenſe of their duty, without involving the empire in the 
horrors of a civil war. They had daringly incurred all the penalties of contu- 
macy and rebellion, and were liable to the ſevereſt military execution, without any 
impuration of cruelty ; but inſtead of theſe dreadful puniſhments, which they 
ſo juſtly-merited, they were to be brought to their ſenſes merely dy. a reſtriction 
on their trade, which would laſt no longer than their diſobedience. 
e Never,“ added the friends of adminiſtration, after lamenting 3 | 
that in this, as in other extreme caſes, the innocent muſt ſhare the puniſhment of 


the guilty, never was a meaſure more truly neceſſary than the preſent. ' The 


colonies have too long impoſed 1 and deluded us, 1 the bugbear of with- 
EY drawing 


.. aripenſs ants be ables pelo a * 
openly to avow their rebellious purpoſes. | This is the 2 time, Lubin then 5 
few years, that they have throwt the: ie ed COMmMErce | 
re the greateſt confuſion. Both colonies ans :ominerce- were better Wik, 
than preſerved upon ſuch terms; not even life itſelf would be worth keeping in 
2 perpetual ſucceſſion of uncertainty and fear. Things are now come to a criſis, 
and the conflict muſt be ſuſtained : ve muſt either relinquiſh our connexions with 
America, or fix them upon ſuch a firm and permanent baſis, as will effectually 
prevent the return of thoſe evils.” Supported by theſe arguments, the motion 
u. e in the wg was FOR en a ee 7 a ee * more than 


. the alben brogre ess of ahi bil, which male its way, Mod Gowly, 1 
Nr. both houſes of parliament, a petition from the merthants of London, - 


_ intereſted in the American commerce, was preſented againſt it; particularly on the 
danger, even to our own fiſheries, from ſuch a prohibition. The petitioners were 
allowed to be heard by counſel at the bar of the houſe on this ſubject; and a 
number of witneſſes, conſiſting of merchants and captains'of ſhips, were exa- 
mined. In the courfe of their evidence, it appeared, that as far — as the year 
1764, the four provinces of New England employed, in their ſeveral fiſheries, 
no leis than forty-five thouſand, eight hundred and eighty ton of hipping, and _- = 
fix thouſand men; and mw the produce of their fiſheries, in the foreign r 

markets, for that year, amounted to the very conſiderable ſum of three hundred - 
and twenty-two thouſand, two > hundred and twenty pounds ſterling. It was alfo 
given in evidence, that neither the whale nor the cod-fiſhery, both which had 
much - increaſed ſince that time, could be carried on to any degree of equal ex- 
tent and advantage, either from Newfoundland or Great Britain, as from the N e 
continent of North America; and that, though an experiment ſhould even be = EY 

eee rament to transfer the fiſheries to Nova Scotia or Canada, the at- . 
tempt could e e for want of men and veſſels, which were only to be 

found in New England ; or at any rate, that the ſtopping of one fiſhery, and. 
the creation of another, muſt take up noo reprints ow 3 r etniera 
would be inevitably loſt. 3 3 

On the other hand, a petition from the ' merchants, traders, and in 
habitants of the town of Poole in — = . ” wa ee +6 
rt of the princi s of the fiſhery bill. This petition ſct for c 
— trade —— —.— means be (materially hurt by the reſtraints upon the 
colonies ; that the foreign markets might be amply. ſupplied, by extending te 
Newfoundland fiſhery from England ; that the produce of this fiſnery already a4. 
mounted to upwards of five hundred nt SOAP . 
centres dom, whereas the profits colony 5 55 n 
that La» SW es canal is a conſtant nurſery of ſeamen for the ID 
navy ; bur that th American ſeamen are not compellable to ſerve their COUNTY 
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d four. hundred, ſhips, n al ef about. thirry-Gx 

tua thouſand fiſhing ſhallops, of twenty thouſand tons burden, wy thou- 
ſand men, were then employed in the Britiſh Newfoundland fiſhery ; that above 
uſand quintals of fiſh were caught annually, which upon an 


other amounts, conſiſting of ſalmon, cod- oil, ſeal-oil and ſkins, exceeded half a 
million ſterling :—and that of the twenty thouſand men, from Great — and 
Ireland, employed i in that fiſhery, eight thouſand neceſſarily continued in New. 


füoundland all the winter. In a word, an attempt was made to ſhew, and with 


be extended to ſuch a degree as to ſupply all the Euro 


1 ee, T 
the bill merely as a coercive meaſure. _ But the ideas of commercial and politi- 


no ſmall appearance of truth, that the Britiſh Newfoundland fiſhery might not only 


pean markets, but that if an 


-abſolute prohibition took place, ſo as to exclude the Americans totally and per. 


petually from the fiſheries, it would be of the greateſt benefit to this nation; and 
that upon every principle of policy and commerce, both to ſtrengthen our navy 


and increaſe our . they: ould be confined ondicely: and perpetually to our own | 


people. 


arcyiog the matter ha eons of the envi wh . 
cal advantage made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the minds of the lords, that 


many of them not only contended for A Eat, it a permanent regulation, but an 


was actually inſerted, on the third reading of the bill in that houſe, 


for including the colonies of New Jerſey, Penſylvauia, Maryland, Virginia, and 


South Carolina, in the ſame reſtrictions with the New England Provinces. In 
ſupport of this amendment it was ; urged, That by late accounts which had arrived 
it appeared, that the ſeveral provinces ſpecified in it, were equally culpable with 
thoſe of New England, and that of courſe they ought to ſuffer under one com- 

puniſhment}; that at the time the bill originated in the lower houſe, this 
ee was not received; but that now they were in poſſeſſion of evidence 


fully ſufficient to authoriſe ſuch amendment, and that without it the bill would 


be imperfect, and the puniſhment partial. The amendment was accordingly 
| adopted, by the lords, but rejected by the commons, as cauſing a diſagreement 
between the title and the body of the bill, which muſt be productive of great 


embarraſſment to the officers — to carry it into execution. This matter 


oeccaſioned the holding of a conference between the two houſes; at which the 


.reaſons. offered. by / commons having appeared ſatisfactory, the lords agreed 
in rejecting the amendment, and the bill received the royal aſſent. 
as adopted by 


. The idea of the amendment however was not laid aſide. It w 
Drought in another bill © to reſtrain the trade and commerce 


the miniſter, who b 


ol the colonies of New Jerſey, Penſy lvania, nn Virginia, and South Caro- 
$3: ** . lina, 
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upon this motion, which was carried without any difficulty; but during the time 
that the bill was in agitation, along ſeries of important evidence was laid before the 
houſe, in behalf of the Weſt India merchants and planters, and in ſupport of the pe- 
tition which they had lately, as we have ſeen, preſented to parliament. In the courſe. 


| of that evidence, which was conducted with much ability by the celebrated Mr. Fe 
| Glover, author of the poem entitled Leonidas, it appeared, That the ſugar colonies = 


may be conſidered as vaſt manufaQories, with this peculiar diſtinction, that they are 


obliged to raiſe their own materials; that the cane is the raw material or ſtaple. | 


produce, and ſugar, molaſſes, and rum, the manufacture; that the railing of pro- 
viſions was, and muſt from the natural ſtate of things, continue to be a very 
ſecondary object; that if neceſſity ſhould at any time render it otherwiſe, the 
ſtaple produce muſt proportionally decline; and that the ſcarcity of land in the 
_ ſmall iſlands, together with the high price of labour, and the great value of im- 
provable land in all, for the purpoſe of raiſing the ſtaple, beſides many inſur. 


mountable natural imped 
thing near a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions : that the middle colonies in North 


America were the great ſources of ſupply to the Weſt India iſlands not only for 


_ proviſions, but for an article equally neceſſary, namely, lumber; under which 
term is comprehended every kind of timber and wood that is uſed in building 
and the cooperage, excepting only in ſome particular caſes, where great ſtrength 
and durability are required, and in which the hard woods peculiar to the tropical 
- repos Ff... Her at YO Eo TR. 


It farther appeared, by a. very moderate calculation, in which large allow- | 
ble exceſs, that the capital in 'our Weſt India 


ances were made for every poſſi 
iſlands, conſiſting of cultivated lands, buildings, negroes, and ſtock of all kinds, 


did not amount to leſs than the immenſe ſum of ſixty millions ſterling ; that their 
exports of late years to Great Britain run to about one hundred and ninety thou- 

ſand hogſheads and puncheons of ſugar and rum annvally, amounting in weight 

to near an hundred thouſand tons, and in value to about four millions of Engliſh. 


money, excluſive of a great number of ſmaller articles, and of their very large 
exports to North America; that their growth had been fo rapid, and improve. 
ment ſo great, that within a very few years, their export of ſugar to this kingdom 


was increaſed forty thouſand hogſheads annually *, - amounting to about eight 
hundred thoufand pounds in value. It alſo appeared, that the revenue gained 


above ſeven hundred thouſand pounds a year upon the direct Weſt India trade, 


excluſive of its eventual and circuitous products, and of the African trade, which 


cannot exiſt without it; and an attempt was made to ſhew, that this immenſe capi- 
tal and trade were, from nature and circumſtances, both totally dependent upon 


North America. The bill however paſſed, without any difficulty; and experience 


i; . This 3 increaſe muſt not be altogether aſcribed to improvement, at leaſt in our 
old iſlands ; but chiefly to an acceſſion of territory, in the ceded iſlandes. 


* 


iments, rendered it utterly impracticable to raiſe any 


ina, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh illands in the Weſt Indies, under CHar. un. 


certain conditions and limitations.” Nothing that could be called a debate aroſe AD ms : 


ND. 8 ue atereooele with North Aniviia ih — 
— tothe Weftlhdia iflands, it is notefftntial either tothe continuation of their lucra- 
tive cultures, or to the enjoyment of en eee Wr in be e 
had bees beeuftomed to deriwe from them. —— 
While theſe reſtraining bills were in agirarion Ae e Wanna om. 
irtes of ſupply for an augmentarion of two thouſand ſeamen, and an addition of 
four thoaſand, three hundred and cighty three men to the land forces. This 
motion was attended with an i of the. intended military arrange- 

ments; by which it appeared, that the army at Boſton would be aug. 

mented to about ten thouſand men, which was thought a force ſufficient 1. 
e laws; and that the A apa of a number of additional officers 

was necefiary, as it was intended to carry on the operations againſt the rebels by 
detachments. © Beſides the reproach of cruelty brought againſt ſuch a mode of 
carrying un war, itwas inſiſted that the armament, both by fea and land, was totally 
inade quate to the for which it was appointed; and it was added, with no 
ſmall degree of truth, That the uſe of an inſignificant force muſt infallibly have 
the effect of encouraging the colonies to that reſiſtance, which the early appearance 
of a great fleet and army might poſlibly check in its infancy. The miniſtry, how- 

ever, 2 in EO Ge" treng of the ET and the nen 
was to. 
5 the very time when Wer ow claſhed wich party, and nothing but a con- 


at the head of the treaſury, and the ſuppoſed chief pillar of adminiſtration, 

7 en all parties by that famous conciliatory motion, which has been the ſub- 
ʒect of ſo much diſculion. He moved that a reſolution to the following purport 
might be paſſed :— When the governor, council, and aſſembly, or general 

court of any of his eee or colonies, ſhall propoſe to make provi- 

Ng according to their reſpective conditions, circumſtances, and ſituations, for 
R ibuting their proportion to the common defence, ſuch proportion to be 
raifed- under the authority of the general aſſembly of ſuch province or colony, 

and diſpoſable by parliament; and ſhall engage to make proviſion alſo for the 
ſupport of theeivil government and the adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch province 

re it ſhall be proper, if ſuch „„ by his ma- 
in parliament, and for ſo long as ſuch proviſion ſhall be made accordingly, 

to Abe! in reſpe& to ſuch province or colony, to levy any duties, tax or aſſeſſ- 
ment, or to impoſe any farther duty, tax, or aſſeſſment, except only ſuch duties 
as it may be expedient to impoſe for the regulation of commerce: the net pro- 
* on the d doties inn Reg es rn to the account of ſuch ee 


. \ Though the iſlands ſuffer many inconveniences * ——— the interruption of Faris commerce > wi 
Norih America, it may be queſtioned whether the mother- country is not a gainer, as ſhe furniſhes 
| them with many artictes which they formerly purchaſed from dle colonies on the continent, and 


© «allo receives a greater — their produce. 


* 


s deſiance was hurled at America on the part of government, the noble Y 


93 


ac follo 8 e eee, mall n 
ation 0 us, we. ſhall be ready to afford them every juſt and reaſonable in- 
oak e ſeemed, however, to build more upon the principles by which 

was actuated in moving for that addreſs, and the explanations he then made to 
the houſe, than upon ce Iiteral conſtruction of any part of it. It was His meaning. 
he laid, and. he believed it to be the. ſenſe of the houſe, that parliament in paſſing 


„ 


CHAP. II. 


Ai: 5. 


thee addreſs, not only meant to ſbew the Americans its firm determination to 


ts juſt rights, but alſo. its tenderneſs, and its conciliatory diſpoſition, upon 
ing of prope conceſfionz; and that pafticularly upon the great object of 
1 the point of taxation; for N they could never give up the right, 
and muſt always maintain the f maxim, x that every part of the empire is bound to 
bear its ſhare of ſervice and 1 
that and not the ꝗ n of ht was the bone of cont tion, i 
de ee woos people means 4 wee melt gene hen 
E. a tim wouk ect Avally, anſwer the en: a, parliament | would not heli- 
; A;moment to Juſpend the exerciſe of the right : it would even concede to the 
Al Amer is che authority. of raiſin f a pk ſhare of the contribution themſelves. * 
F..Thig 


+ #4. 34 EI 3 


may. take place: it is explicit, i it defines the terms, ſpecifies the perſons from whom 


. the propoſa 
and purpoſe for which the, contributions. are to be giyen, and the perſons from 
£ - whom the grant of them is to originate z and it takes away every ground of ſuſpi- 
cion as to the ap plication of the reyenue to purpoſes for which the Antericans 
would not 1 8 gn Fa its Tees eb e to the | ooh defence, 


e 25 hve gov «hon in e their 5 of theſe terms 
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N He ave it as, his N That no curate his, or even 47 th Houſe kalk, 
coold bind to à ſtrict adherence to any former reſolution relative io the ſubmiſſion to be re 


Guired of the colonies, previous to a relaxation on our fide. The greateſt nations, he obſerved, _ 
and this among the reſt, had often made the molt ſolemn declarations, and entered into the moſt 
ſacred engagements to adhere unalterably to certain, points, which afterwards, when circumfiances 


changed, .they departed from without ſcruple-2gd. without blame. He inſtanced in the war 1741, 
when we Tee that we would never make peace with Spain, unleſs the point of /carch was 
5 er up ; yet peace was made, without dein up the point in queſtion, In the grand . 
1 55 | 


„ marks the ground on which negociation 
ls muſt come, and to whom they muſt be made ; 3 it points out the end 


TE, the common defence, yet 48 0 the node of 8 
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_ 4 APPEND: . The oppoſition to the miniſter's motion originated among 


1 „ * 7 5 


2 courtiers. | 
They aſſerted, that the propoſitions contained in it were in direct contradiction 


MY D. 775. to every principle and idea of the addreſs; chat by adopting ir, they muſt give 


up every ground. they had gone upon in che whole courſe of the American mea. 
ſures; that it would be putting a negative upon all the acts and declarations of par- 
liament; that it could be productive of no good, but numberleſs bad conſe. 


3 and they finally concluded, That they would make no conceſſions to 
tebels with arms in their hands, nor would they enter into any meaſure for a ſet. 


tlement with the Americans, in which an exprefs and definitive acknowledge. 
ment from them, of the ſupremacy of parliament, was not a preliminary article, 
The miniſter was repeatedly called on his legs, and all was uproar and confuſion, 
when Mr, Wedderburne, who had, a fhort while Oy; diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
_ remarkably on the part of oppoſition, huſhe@ the troubled waves to Peace, by 

_ exhibiting, the authoritative fide of the reſolution. < What wilt 3 

loſe,” ſaid he, by accepting this motion ?—The right? No. It etprefly 
" reſerves it; and it is, indeed, ſo eſſential a part of ſovereignty, that parliament, 
if it would, cannot ſurrender it. Does it ſurrender the profitable exerciſe of that 
. ?—So far from it, that it ſhews the firm reſolution of parliament to enforce 
the only eſſential part of taxation, by obliging the Americans to provide what 
ve, not they, think juſt and reaſonable for the ſupport of the whole empire. 
The diſpute is at length put upon its proper” footing :: —* © Revenue or no. 


: reven ue. 


This explanation ſoon convinced as malcontent courtiers, chat the appear- 


ances of conceſſion, lenity, and tenderneſs, held forth in the reſolution, were cf 


ſuch a nature as not to interfere with their views. But the gentlemen in the op- 
poſition, who exhibited on this occaſion a remarkable inſtance of the baneful in- 
fluence of party · ſpirit, would allow no merit to the miniſter's motion, though it 


_ was evidently n as much with a view to reconcile chem to the meaſures of 


parliament, as to conciliate the affections of the Americans. They conſidered it as 
a proof of his inſecure ſituation, and as an impotent attempt to procure ſupport 
from them: and they execrated it accordingly ;. though it would certainly have 
been very generally approved, had it originated, with one of their own party. 
They ſaid it was inſidious, baſe, and treacherous in the higheſt degree; and cal- 
culated to render incurable all thoſe miſchiefs which it pretended to remedy; 
that the people are as effectually taxed without their own conſent, by being com- 
pelled to the payment of a groſs ſum, as by an aggregate of ſmall duties to the 
lame amount, but with this odious difference, that the former carries all the ap- 
ede emden, enen levied b e en ee 


at the 88 of the W ceötury, Sy parties eines to 40 8 10 That no prince of 


we houſe of Bourbon ſhould fit on the throne of Spain: :2? yet peace was made with a prince of the 
\ houſe of Bourbon fitting on that throne. He cited many other inſtances to the fans _ 


and * great homer: . 2s n as 222 in applying it it, 


avowed 


| dend f rwo hundred an 


men of properly of no party, That theſe reſolutions abandoned the 4 object 


for which we are contending; that in words, indeed, they did not give up the 
right of taxation, but they did fo in reality; that as parliament had frequently 


danger 
been as favourable as they were repreſented, ſtill. it was denied, that the Ameri- 


to tax a province by requiſition ; and that, 


ꝛ the king of France does towards 
having | * of their own — the provinces.0 of 
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- The motion was, however, carried 
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d warfare . 


| ſeventy-four to eighty · eight. N 
y plan gave birth to two others: one by: Mr. Ranks: the other 


by- Mr. Hartley, - bock of -which vo à very plauſible a 
pearance. Mr. 
Burke, whoſe: rt was {tmilar to lord Chatham 8, „„ prove, with- 


out inquiring: whether it was to be yielded as a matter of right, or 
granted as 4 
matter of favour, That the only method of governing the colonies with ſafety 


and advantage was, by admitting them to an intereſt in our conſtitution. With 
this view, he went into an hiſtorical detail of the manner of admitting, Ireland, 
Wales, and the counties palatine of Cheſter and Durham, into an intereſt in the 
conſtitution; and he attempted to ſhew, from thoſe inſtances, that this intereſt in the 
Britiſh conſtitution was not only the cauſe of the internal happineſs. of thoſe coun- 
tries, but of their union with and obedience to the crown and ſupreme 
He therefore prope 
and juſtice of a taxation-in North America by grant, and not by impoſition ; to 


legiſlature. 
d to go back to our old policy, and to eſtabliſh the equity 


mark the legal competency of the colony aſſemblies for the ſupport of their go- 
vernment in peace, and for public aids in time of war; to acknowledge, that this 


legal competency has had a duiful and beneficial exerciſe, and that © Are 
has ſhewn the benefit of ee and the Sag of Elfen tary taxation 
as à method of ſupply.” ee 


It was objected by the fern of; 3 pe 5 even by t 922 nga 2M 


reſolved not to admit the unconſtitutional claims of the Americans, it could not 


admit reſolutions directly leading to them; that we had no aſſurance the Ameri- 
cans would make any dutiful returns on. their fide, ſhould theſe reſolutions even 
be adopted; and rs the ſcheme, purſued through ſo many difficulties, of com- 
pelling that refractory people to contribute their fair proportion to the expences 
of the whole empire would fall to the ground. They took notice allo, that the 
Houſe of Lords had rejected a conciliatory — ＋, upon principles more con- 
ſiſtent with the dignity of parliament that if the American aſſemblies had made 
proviſion upon former occaſions, it was only when preſſed by their own immediate 


, and: for their own local uſe : but if the diſpoſitions of the colonies had. 


ean aſſemblies ever had a legal power of granting a revenue to the crown; this 


W hay ym pairilege 4 nme, and a. Privilege \ which cannot be 


3 It was even ana. that this Chews of taxation — in v oppreſſon any other tar rhe 
_ rapacity of mankind had yet deviſed.. 


But if theſe furious advocates of America had been better 
been ſonfible, that/it is no new thing with ſovereigns- 
according to the ſcheme propoſed by lord North, the 

ud nearly in the ſame ſituation towards the colony aſſemblies, 


acquainted with hiſtory, they would have 


parliament of Great Britain would fla 
France which i ae „ * r 


+ The carl of Chatham's... „ communicated) 


* 
\ 


on a diviſion, Wan! 


* 55 e | 


the ſlates of thoſe provinces which fla enjoy the privilege of 
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nawely, That eng eee Tor, or to — b boy pretence of 
pre „ : ent, for a longer time, or in other manne 
than the ſawe is or l be granted, is ger. This clauſe, they inſiſted, clearly 
. of ta 1 Britiſh em- 


pire — tha right, they' ſed; was indeſpenta 
Hupreme power 3 and 0 be reſerved in ine — 
9 7 8 ocherwiſe it will be in e & 1oft; and all other powers along with: it. 


| Theſe argu uments appear d'ſatisfaRtory to near three fourths of e. mb Yer 

who ande Jord North's conciliatory plan as offering every thing vnlitr : 
| with che rights of parkament.” This -opinion, however, did- por bod 
Haftley'f from making : Nr chat plan. 


a letter of requilition ſhould be eas ee ets, Fr rm of ſtate, ona 
motion from the Houſe of Commons, for contribution to the expences of the 
Whole empire. According to this propoſitior it was 1 has: the e 
Fig of Ju ging for themſelves of the y, fixing the amount, ar 

determining the application of the grants, would ill be kee in 50 dlony aſſc 
blies that ch. compulſory chi at would be left out, and the objection of raiſing 
a revenue without conſent of parliament removed, as this zequiſition would be 
made at the expreſs deſire of Parliament. A propoſal fo moderate could intereſt 
the paſſions of neither party: it granted too — the one; and 6 6050 en for 
15 the other; and was therefore rejected, without a diviſion. | Bs oo 5 he” 

of 3 Having thu got free from every obſtruction, the miniſter moved 

5 "mittee of the whole houſe, to conſider of er op 4; Droper: 
| to the fiſheries of Great Britain and Ireland.” 1 zeries were 
no aboliſhed, it became neceſſary to think of oat e for e Geir 
—* - -  _ particularly to guard agarnſt the ruinous conſequences of the foreign 
markets either c the courſe of conſumption, or Falling i into the hands hof 
© our rivals and natural enemies. The conſumption of fiſh-oil, as a ſubſtitute for 
. fallow, was become ſo extenſive as to render that alſo an object of great national 
concern; the city of London alone expending about three hundred thouſand pounds 

_ ſterling annually in that commodity, It ſeemed alſo neceflary, in the preſent ſtate 

of public 1917" that the kingdom of Ireland ſhould'be taken more notice of, and 
a greater conſideration paid to her intereſts,” than had hiterto been the practice of 
_ parliament. Several circumſtances conſpired to awaken this conſideration. It 
9 nad bern ſhewn, in the courle of the late evidence before the houſe, that the ex- 
a from Great Britain to. Ireland, then amounted to two millions four hun- 
N Ured thouſand + ſterling annually ; beſides the other advantages derived 
3 from her, in ſupporting 4 large and excellent ſtanding army, at all times ready 
for gur defence, and the i mmenſe ſums of ready caſh which her numerous abſen- 
5 — and placemen ſpend in this country. The attention to that fiſter 
a Kingdom 


- 


22... 
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kingdom was #5 goo 1 a. 1 Ct i were re granted 
by the committee, in its progreſs to the ſhips of Great Britain and Ireland, with- 
out diſtinction, fot their encouragement, in proſecuting the Newfoundland fiſhery. 
A bounty was alſo allowed upon all flax-ſeed imported into Iceland, in order to 


CHAP. In. . 7 


N 


prevent the evils which were apprehended to that country from the reſolutions of 


the Congreſs, cutting off its great American ſource of lupply in this article. 
T he committee farther agreed to the granting of bounties for the encour 


e- 
ment of the whale-fiſhery, in thoſe ſeas to the ſouthward of the fiſheries of Green - 


land and Davis 's Straits; and, on the ſame principles, they took off the duties 
pon the importation of oil, blubber, and bone from New: 


that were payable u 
foundland, as well as thoſe pay able on the importation of ſeal - ſl ins. 


While parliament was taking theſe neceſſary meaſures for 8 the 
colonies to a ſenſe of their dury, and preventing the dangerous conſequences to 


be. feared from the interruption of their commerce with this country, the deter- 


minations of the General Congreſs were received as laws over all North America, 

and great hopes were entertained from the unanimity of thoſe determinations, 
and the petitions to the king and people of England, that the miniſtry would be 
obliged to yield to them. Theſe hopes had, for ſome time, a conſiderable in- 


fluence in reſtraining thoſe violences, to which the coloniſts were ſtrongly inclined, 


and which afterwards took place. The leading men, however, did not allow 
themſelves to be deceived by ſuch an expectation. Conſcious that their demands 
were ſuch as Britain would never comply with, until they had ſhewn not only 
the reſolution, but their power to maintain them by the ſword, they every 


where gave orders, in the ſouthern as well as the northern colonies, to train and 
exerciſe the. militia ; and as ſoon as advice was received of the proclamation iſſued 


in England to prevent the exportation of arms and ammunition to America, 
meaſures wete Ipecdily taken to remedy that inconveniency. For this purpoſe, 
and to render themſelves as independent as poſſible on foreigners for the ſupply 
of thoſe eſſential articles, mills were erected, and manufactories formed, both in 


Penſylvania and Virginia, for the making of gun-powder ; and encouragement 


vas given in all the Wonen for the as of arms, and weapons of every 
' fort. 


In Maſſchuſcts Rags no | cod. was paid to general Gage's pe = be 


againſt the Provincial Congreſs. That aſſembly continued to fit till towards the 
end of November; and as Boſton was already become a very formidable forti- | 
fication, and was capable, with little further trouble, of being rendered a place 
of ſuch ſtrength as, under the protection of a powerful navy, would leave but 
little hope of its being ever reduced, various conſultations were held concern- 
ing it. At theſe it was diſcovered, that, at the diſcretion of the governor, it 
might be converted into a ſecure priſon for the inhabitants, who would thereby 
become hoſtages for the ſecurity of the province at large. In order to prevent 
ſo great an evi, different propoſals were made: one was ſimply to remove the in- 
habitants; another, to ſet a value upon their eſlates, burn the town, and reim- 
burſe them for their loſſes. Both theſe ſchemes, however, were found to.be 
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ton, under the pret — 
and affociations were formed by the friends of government, in different places, in 
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ze with ſo many difficulties as to render them impracti 


Ti. wer yet thought adviſable" to reſort to- force, though that appeared to be 


the only expedient. Meanwhile many of the principal inhabitants quitted-the 
tended apprehenſion of immediate violence from the troops, 


order to oppoſe the reſolutions of the Provincial Congreſs : but the contrary 


ſpirit was ſo prevalent that this e e Mics Loon 1 rat age cond 


in all quarters overwhelmed by num 
© The people of Rhode Iſland, having no wy to over-awe 18 were yet 


more bold in their proceedings. As ſoon as they received an account of the pro- 


hibition againſt the exportation of military ſtores from Great Britain, they ſeized 


all the ordnance belonging to the crown in that province. The aſſembly 


upon 
alſo paſſed reſolutions for the procuring of arms and military ſtores, by every 
be t and from every quarter, as well as for training and arming the inhabi- 


le of New Hampſhire, who had hitherto * pe a greater 
degree of Geog than thoſe in any other of the New England provinces, 
no ſooner obtained intelligence of theſe tranſactions and reſolutions at Rhode- 


Hand, than they were ſeized with a ſimilar ſpirit. A body of men accordingly 
aſſembled in arms, and marched to the attack of a ſmall fort, called William 


and Mary. This place was eaſily taken, and ſupplied them with a quantity of 


powder and other ſtores, by which they were enabled to put themſelves in a ſtate 
of defence. No other acts of extraordinary violence took place during the win. 
ter; but a firm determination of reſiſtance was univerſally ſpread, the acts of the 


General Congreſs were approved in the provincial aſſemblies or conventions, and 
delegates appointed to repreſent them in boy new Congreſs, which was to be held 
in the enſuing month of May. _ 
"= afſembly of New York, which met in the beainuldi of. the year, was 
wever a ſingle exception to the reſt of the twelve aſſociated colonies. In 
— « afſembh, . very warm debates upon the queſtion of acceding to the re- 
ſolutions of the General Congreſs, it was rejected upon a diviſion, though by a 
very ſmall majority. They afterwards proceeded to ſtate the public grievances, 
with an intention of laying them before the king and parliament ; a mode of ap- 
lication in which they were encouraged by the lieutenant-governor,- and from 


„ 
which they preſaged the happieſt effect. They accordingly drew up a petition 
do the king, a memorial to the lords, and a repreſentation and remonſtrance to 


ng, 
the commons; but as, in theſe papers, they called in queſtion the right of taxa- 
tion, it was inſiſted in the Houſe of Commons, that the Declaratory Act muſt be 


repealed, before any ſuch repreſentation -could be received. The like fate at- 


tended the petition and memorial; which were both rejected, as containing 
claims derogatory to, and inconſiſtent with, the kegillative a. e of parlia- 


ment. 


Feb. I. 


The new Provincial Con 50 which met at Se in Maſſachuſets Bay, 
did not deviate from the line which had been chalked out by their predeceſſors. 


Among other refolutions, they N one to inform the . That from 
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the preſent diſpofition of the Britiſi miniſtry « t FER : 
| 70 fear thit * reaſonable and juſt ord | Mit wh cave . 
| 7 de, » liberty, and ſafety, would not meet with a 3 recep- 

e contrary, from the large reinforcement of t. expected 

in that province,” the tenor of intelligence from Great Britain, a0 genera ap- 
Pearances, they had reaſon to apprehend that the ſudden deſtruction of the colony 
Was intended; for refuſing, with the other colonies of North America, t 
to ſubmir to what they Herne, the moſt *ignominious ſlavery. * They therefore 
urged, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the militia in general, and the minute- men 4 : 
particular, to ſpare neither time, pains, nor 1. at ſo 1 of A OS: 
in perfecting themſelves in military diſcipline. | 
"Meanwhile genera Gage having received Menger that ſc ö [3 - brit cannon. 
were depoſited in the town of Salem, ſent a detachment of troops under the 
command of a fleld officer, in order to ſeize ant bring them to Boſton. The 
troops having landed at Marblchead, proceeded to Salem, where they where dif- 
appointed as to finding the cannon ; but being informed that they had been only 
removed that morning, in conſequence of their approach, they were induced to 
march farther into the country, in ſearch of them. In this march, they ar- 
rived at a draw. bridge, over a ſmall river, where a number of people were 
aſſembled; and thoſe on the oppoſite. fide had taken up the bridge, to prevent the 
paſſage of the troops. Here a ſcuffle enſued; and the detachment was pers 
mitted, to paſs, when it was thought all danger was over. Happily no lives 
were loſt on the occaſion, if no Vantage was gained. The colonel having ad- 20 
vanced a little way into the country, in the exerciſe of that right which he claimed, 
returned without moleſtation to Salem, and embarked. for Boſton.” There new 
dangers began to diſcover themſelves on every fide. # 

The coloniſts having collected a conſiderable quantity of try ſoils at ws 

town of Concord, where the provincial Congreſs was now held as formerly, general . 
Gage thought it neceſſary to diſpatch the grenadiers and light infantry of the ar- 
my, under the command of lieutenant-colonel Smith, and major Pitcairn, of the 

- marines, in order to deſtroy the magazine. It is ſaid that this expedition had an. 
other object; namely, to ſeize on the perſons of Meſſrs. Hancock and Adams, , 
thoſe violent leaders of faction, who ſeemed determined to involve their country | ” 
in all the horrors of civil war. The detachment; conſiſting of about 4 
hundred men, embarked. in boats at Boſton, on the night preceding the nineteenth April 18. 
of April, and having failed a little way up Charles river, landed at a place called ; 
Phipps' Farm, \ whence. they 1 with great expedition and ſilence, towards 
Concord. At the ſame time, ſeveral officers on horſeback ſcoured the roads, and 
ſecured ſuch country people as they chanced to meet with at that ſeaſon of repoſe. 
Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, they diſcovered, by the firing of guns and the 
ringing of bells, that the country was alarmed ; and the people actually began 
to aſſemble 1 in the neighbouring towns and Villages before day. break. On their 


„ Sauber of the militia, who ugderto 101 hold themſelves, at al times, nr eadineſs. 
for actual ſervice. | 1 arrival 


e colonies to the mother- N. 1 


apa approp primed co * e and where che eke were aſſem- 
ſors | : a ſignal of - defian« ruſhed eee a few 33 
a more e's 3;eight of the wilitia were killed. es the 
be and ſeveral wounded, g 


- Thedetachment, after 3 een eee 2 
previouſly diſpatched fix companies of light infantry, to take poſſeſſion of two 
bridges, which. lay at ſome diſtance beyond the town. A body of the militia, 
| who occupied a hill in the way, retired at the approach of the troops, and paſſed 
over one of thoſe bridges, which was Joon after occupied by the tight infantry. 
In the meantime. he main hody being arrived at the town, pre ed to execute 
their commilſionz by rendering ſome pieces of iron cannon unſerviceable, and 
throwing ſeveral yk of gun powder, bullets, and other ſtores into the river. 
During, theſe operations, the militia who had retired from the hill, returned to- 
. wards = bridge, with a ſeeming | intention to relieve the town. On this move- 
ment, the light infantry retired to the Concord ſide of the river, and began to 
dieſtroy the bridge; but on the nearer approach of the militia, they judged. it ne- 
ceſſary to betake themſelves to their arms: they fired, and killed two men. The 
provincials returned the fire, and a ſkirmiſh enſued at the bridge, where the light 
infantry loſt ſeveral men, and found it neceſſary to retreat towards the main bo- 
dy. The country now roſe on the troops: they were attacked on all fides; and 
ſkirmiſh ſucceeded ſkirmiſh, through the whole of a long and very hot day. 

Fortunately general Gage, apprehenſive of the POWs of the ſervice, had de- 
; tached lord Percy early in che morning with fixteen companies of foot, a detach- 
ment of marines, and two pieces of cannon, to ſupport colonel Smith's detach- 
ment, otherwiſe the fate of that party muſt have been very doubtful. In their 
march of ſix miles back to Lexington, they were annoyed not only by a prodi- 
gious body of the provincials, who threatened every moment to cut them off, but 
by the ſecret fire from houſes, walls, and other coverts, all of which were lined 
with armed men. The ſupport of the ſecond detachment, which was arrived be- 
fore the return of the firſt, afforded the wearied troops time to breathe ; the field 
pieces, in particular, obliging the provincials to keep their diſtance: but as ſoon 
as the mili ary reſumed their march, the attacks became proportionally more vi- 
olent, as the country 7 grew more numerous, and the danger was continu. 
ally increaſing, until they reached Charles Town. Thence they paſſed over di- 
rectly to Boſton, entirely ſpent with the exceſſive fatigue which they had under- 
ene. The loſs, . — was not ſo great on either fide, as the length, irregula- 
rity, and variety of the engagement may ſeem to indicate. This mult be aſcribed 
o the caution, if not timidity of the provincials, who ſeized every advantage, but 
Qclined * to cloſe hight. © T heir loſs is not _—_ known; but Ar 
| 3 to 


nd upwards of one hundred and fitty wounded *;.. .... , , - 
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nediately called up in arms the whole Mts of 


B l and although o ff dient number of men were ſoon. aſſembled effeftually to 
inveſt the Britiſh troop 


jaſting f r vailed upon to return to their 

twen eee, Gen, "ales the command of the colonels Wood, Pribble 
Preſcot, and Thomas. Theſe officers, for the preſent, acted a8 generals 5 

2 having fixed their head quarters at Cambridge, formed a line of encamp- 

ment, the right wing of which extended from that town. to Roxbury, and the left 

to Myſtick, the diſtance between — extreme points being about thirty miles. 

They were ſpeedily joined by colonel. Putnam, an old and experienced officer, 


who had afted with reputation in the two laſt wars. He encamped with a large 


detachment of ConneQicut men, in ſuck a bats ou as to be ready to ſupport tage | 


who were before the town. 


Nor did the other colonies prepare for war with leſs eagerneſs. 1 on 


| ſuch an event as the affray at Lexington might have been foreſeen and expected, 
it excited the greateſt ee. over the whole continent. Beſides the bravery 


ſhewn- by the militia in this their firſt eſſay, and the ſuppoſed advantages which | 


they had obtained over the regulars, were matters of great exultation : they were 


applauded: as heroes; while thoſe who fell in the action were regretted with the 


deepeſt concern, and honoured not only as patriots, but as martyrs, who had ſhed 
their blood in the cauſe of their country. The outrages and cruelties charged 


upon the king's forces, however unjuſtly, c contributed greatly to increaſe the gene- 
ral ferment. In ſome places the government magazines were ſeized, and in o- 
thers the public treaſury, which was converted to the payment of the rebel forces. 
Lord Nora e conciliatory plan was totally rejected by the aſſemblies of Penſyl- 
vania and New Jerſey nor was it any where received. Every thing wore an 125 


ein appearance. 


delphia, ſoon adopted ſuch meaſures, as confirmed the people in their condu and 
reſolutions, / Theſe delegates entered into articles of confederation and perpetual 
a union, under the name of The UxirzD Coronies of North America; and 
it was reſolved to raiſe an army, and eſtabliſh a large paper currency for its pay - 
ment, the United Colonies being ſecurities for realizing the nominal value of this 
currency. A reſolution was alſo paſſed, to prohibir the ſupplying of the Britiſh 
iſheries with any kind of proviſions ; and i in order to render this prohibition mote 
effectual, a en en 40.0 eee thoſe colonies, iſlands, and places, 


| » Pack gde charged the other, on this occalion, wih he moſt 3 adtiies ; bat to thoſe 
| Little credit is due. Such charges are common in the beginning of civil wars, when men having 


lately mM 192 cannot brook the OA, 45; bs eres ihe enn 


in Boſton, it was with difficulty, the crowds. that were 


Boſton, is ſaid to have amounted 


| Meanwhile the e Congreſs having, at the time appointed, met at r Phila- - 
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there from Ireland, the ſituation of th ta which tic open — — 
very critical. In the  meaHHlink ſeveral private perſons, belonging to the back 
fo of Connecticut, Maſſachuſets Bay, and New York, undertool — own 
x and withotit any public command „ en an expedition of 
porkance- '-This n urges of Ticonderog | 


the United Colonies and Canada. Theſe fortreſſes, — unpardonable negli- 
gence in government, at "ſuch a time, were ſo feebly garriſoned, and fo little pre- 
_ pared againſt danger, that they were taken, without the loſs of a man, by tuo 
hundred and forty provincials, under the command of a colonel Eaſton at 
'colonel Ethan Allen. They found in Ticonderoga and aries Point about o 


hundred pieces of cannon, beſides ſome 


ous ſtores, Which wefe to them highly valudble? your 4 got poli-ſion of two 


veſſels, which gave them the command of lake Rs and or materials for 
the building and ae ing of others. 
During theſe ttanſactions, the generals Howe, Buy 
it Boſten from England, together with a tonfiderable nom 
dravights from A regiments, tb fupply the vacancies, which might have hap- 
pened. Theſe were ſoon followed by ſeveral regiments from Ireland; ſo that the 
force at Boſton, with reſpe& to numbers, the goodneſs of the troops, and the 
character of the commanders, was become highly reſpectable, and it was generally 
believed that matters would no longer continue in their 
Nothing had hitherto been done for the honor of E Great 
thing remarkable happened fince the commencement of the 
| Light Engagements, which aroſe ro! 
Rock of ſome of thoſe ſmall iflands wich wich the Bay of Boſton is inter- 
ſperſed, and which afforded the mixed ſpectacle of Thips, boats, anden, en- 
_paged by land and water. In both theſe ſkirmiſhes the king's 3 were feld, 
and hot withſtanding the late reinforcements, and the 'arrival of generals of the 
mot aelbe difpolition, the atmy continue 


ed for ſome time very e at Boſton, 
Fhovgh expoſed to the daily inſults of the provincials. _ 

ln the meanwhile ſeveral ſteps were taken by both parties, which Indica 

Jace 8. ch of a criſis. The General Congreſs reſolved, That the compact. between 


dhe crown and the inhabitants of Maſſachuſets _ being diſſolved by the viola- 
tion 


— 4 


Ir ye, Aa Clinton arrived : 
Fr of marines, and 


former he erer ergy 


PAL Amps of dich (pry en the | 


cated the 


wet 
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of abe charter of William and: Mary, the. people of that, province are an. Saur. l. 
iſed and rerommended to proceed to the eſtabliſhnient of a new g Win- 
ment, by electing a governor, aſſiſtants, and houſe of aſſembly „ Acofding to * 
e their original charter *. They alſo paſſed a reſolucion, that 
no bill of exchange, draught, or order, of a any officer in the army or navy, their 
agents or contractors, ſhould, be received or negociated, or any money ſupplied 
to them by any perſon; and they prohibited the ſupplying of the army, navy, or 
fhiperapioyod in the, tranſport ſervice, with proviſions or neceffaries of any kind. | 
Tbey erected a general poſt office at Philadelphia, to extend through all the 
1 olonies, and placed Dr. Franklin, who had been removed from that 
place Under the government, at the head of it. Nearly at the ſame time general 
Gage iſſued a proclamation, by which a pardon was offered, in the king's name, = 
to all thoſe who ſhould forthwith lay down their arms, and return to their re. |  : 
pective occupations and peaceable duties, excepting only Samuel Adams and . 
John Hancock, whoſe offences were ſaid to be of too flagitious a'nature to ad- 
mit of lenity z and all thoſe, who did not except of the proffered pardon, or Who 
ſhould protect, -alliſt, ſupply, conceal, or correſpond. 2 FO were to be 
treated as rebels and traitors. 
This preclamation was generally e as 4 prelude to Ahmet . ;ö;⁵! as 
more eſpecially as Hancock, in contempt of it, was about that time elected, and 1 
continued preſident of che General Congreſs. Accordingly, from that moment. * 
the provincials, as well as regulars, held themſelves in ane for a trial of 5 
ſtrengtb. The poſt of Charles Town had hitherto been neglected by both 
parties, from an unaccountable ignorance of military matters. The 1 
now perceived it to be equally important to them, whether they choſe to act on 
the offenſive or defenſive. The neceſſary preparations were therefore made for 
that purpoſe; and a body of men was ſent thither at night, with the greateſt 
Privacy. in order to throw up works u pon Bunkers s Hill, an emimence juſt. 
within the iſthmus, or neck of land hes 3ains, the peninſula to the continent - To 
This peninſula is very ſimilar to that on which Boſton ſtands, excepting that the | 
iſthmus is conſiderably wider, and that Bunker's Hill is much higher than any FL: 


kill; in the latter. The towns are only ſeparated by Charles river; which, in- 
that part, is but about the breadth of the Thames at London bridge: ſo that 
Charles — — to 1 Papi the ſame relation bree ph rode the 
June 175- 
Tue alga aner 4 owes of clfing 5 i 
2 eee — 


„ * na. camp, 


7 8 5 | The proviacials have chanted the field of battle, from a toes of —_ ae! into 
A ſcene. of deliberate murder. They have in every engagement a certain number of markimen, 


"£41 7 +: 


4 heavy and continual Se of Slo d mortars, was, from 
on the works on Bunkers Hill from the ſhips, che floating parte! 
the top of Cope's Hill in Boſton. Such i great and inceſſant diſcharge 
would have been a ſevere ock to che firmneſs even of veteran troops, and muſt 
no doubt have greatly alarmed the bold, but raw provincials. They continued 
their labours, however, with unremitted affiduiry; till about noon ; when general 


| Gagecauſed a large body of troops to be embarked, under the command of major- 
F en and brigadier Pigot,” in order to drive them from their works. 


detachment conſiſted of ten companies of grenadiers, as many of light in- 


fantry, and the fifth, thirty-eighth, forty-third,and fifty ſecond battalions, with a 


proper. artillery... The troops were landed without oppoſition, and drawn up un- 


der the fire of the: ſhips of war ; but the two generals found: the enemy ſo nu- 


ry to ſend 


merous, and in ſuch. a poſture of defence, that they thought it 


back for a reinforcement before they began the attack. They were accordingly 


joined by ſome. companies of light infantry and grenadiers, by the forty-ſeventh 


,regiment, and by the firſt battalion of marines; 10 that +1 Sarees were in 


.the.whole to about two. thouſand men. 
The attack was. begun by a moſt ſevere Fre on the artillery, nber which the 


cro0ps advanced very flowly towards the enemy, and halted ſeveral times, in order 


to afford the cannon an opportunity to ruin the works, and throw' the provincials 
into confuſion ; but the diſadvantage of ground, the number and ſituation of 


the enemy, and perhaps i in ſome a ſecret difinchnation to the ſervice, -in all a wiſh 


to avoid it, ſeemed at firſt to ſtrike an unuſual damp into the ſoldiers. Beſides, 
the provincials had thrown ſome men into the houſes of Charles Town, which 
| neral Pigot, who commanded the left wing of 
the Britiſh troops, and to whoſe activity, bravery, and firmneſs, the higheſt praiſe 
.1s due, was at once engaged with the enemy's lines, and with the * Gy9.Hhp in 


covered their right.flank ; ſo that ge 


the houſes. In this conflict Charles Town, (whether by bombs thrown from the 
ſhips, or by the troops is uncertain) was unfortunately ſet on fire, and burnt to 
the ground. The provincials ſtood a powerful and continued diſcharge of ſmall 
.arms and W ach, with a reſolution and perſeverance that would have done 


no diſcredit to regular troops. They did not exchange a ſhot until the Britiſh | 


forces had approached almoſt to the works, when a moſt dreadful fire took place, 
and a number of our braveſt men, but eſpecially officers, fell*. Under ſo heavy 


moſt of the officers near his perſon being either killed or wounded. | But though 


* fortitude and Fee of mind, on this occabon, C: cannot be too much ertolled, 


Who, armed with riſled pieces, ſingle out the principal officers, and devote them to deſtruction. 


This was particularly the caſe at Banker's Hill. The practice is worthy of the gs Indians, 
from whom ĩt ſeems to be borrowed. 


af mittens, 


and deſtructive a covered fire, it is little wonder that the troops were thrown into 
ſome diſorder. General Howe was left for a few moments almoſt entirely alone, 
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—— when general Clinton, who hd anied HAY un. 
anceuyre, and brought chem back to-chexharge.. Their native „„ 
—— and p produced its uſual effects: they attacked the entrenchments with 
mel bayonets, ada forced them in every quarter. Their valour was irrefiflible? 
the provincials were driven from their works, and chaſed out of the peninſula. . 
Such was the hot and bloody battle of Bunker's Hill, in which a greater aumber_ 
ane to the number engaged, than is common 
in the ſharpeſt European actions. The whole loks in Killed and. wounded a> __.. 5 
moun aner gr thouſand, of whom, upyardoof er hundred were killed on AAA; 
the ſpot 3 and of theſe, nineteen nem commiſſioned officers, including a lieute- 1 
colonel, - two majors, and ſeven captains. Seventy other officers were 
wounded. The loſs on the ſide of the provincials is not certainly known ; but 
als to their ow , it was comparatively ſmall, not excceding five | 
hundred killed a i ounded. "The;drtachment is id to have amounted to be. 
ve and fix th | Both parties claimed much honour from this action. 
regulars, from haviog g beaten near three times their number out of a ſtrongly 
fortified poſt, and combated various other diſadvantages. On the oppoſite ſide 
the provincials, who were by no means diſpirited by the event, repreſented their 
number as inferior to that of the regulars, ſupported by floating batteries, ſhips of 
war, and a formidable train of. artillery. Though gh chey had Joſt a poſt, 9943 
acquired, they ſaid, almoſt all the beneficial conſequences of the moſt complete 
they had entirely put a itop to the offenſive, operations of a large 
army ſent . ſubdue them, and which they continued to blockade in a narrow : 
town. 5 a 
4 E W. 3 1 poſſeſlon 5 
of the peninſula. on which Charles Town had ſtood, and fortified Bankers Hill 
and the entrance, the provincials immediately threw up works upon another hill 
oppolite to it, on the land ſide: ſo „ e. were as cloſely inveſted in that 
peninſula, as they had been in Boſton. The provincials were alſo indefatigable in 
ſecuring the moſt expoſed poſts of their lines with ſtrong redoubts covered with 
artillery, and advanced their works cloſe to the fortifications on Boſton-neck ; - 
where with equal boldneſs and. addreſs, they burnt an advanced guard-houſe be- 
longing to our people. As the latter were abundantly furniſhed with all manner 
of artillery and millitary ſtores, they were not ſparing in throwing ſhells, and 
maintaining a; great cannonade upon the works of the. provincials, That 
image of war, however, appears to have had little other effect, than to inure 
3 real ſervice, - and. m ef the dread. RE. EP POE 0 0 
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Cahadiauns Hd Thdians to attack cf 


3 ogeaſſon to mention as a provincial officer of ſome reputation early in the late 
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4 Iſland, 5 the B citiſm Troops. 
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Gb 1 Wich bad bien Wthininicarkd te chem, „ 0 the dect, 4 
; xr cke pr 


and leaves the miniſter, at laſt, 4 
up that, the colonies muſt be unreafonable in the' tigheft 3 en genen 


| henceforth took the name of the ** Tbirteen UHH Coios; and the Con- 
greſs, in compliance with the wiſhes of the body of the people, and at the par- 
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N anna 5:1 hd 113 ;e90923 160124 2 7655 3621-5 
71% miner Operation: is e eg nog ied in Bag? ts. ther, from the 
Declaration of War = the NYE. to the TE ENF | xg 1. 9 2 


ge 4 decliratidn; in the form r thoſe public appeals to manleind ar 


yy ENERAL | Ag 5 ts xi jon; t „ bet ef Pg nn ne 
tte ee Tov wi, increaſed the anitnoſity! füge, and indigna - 
tion, Already ſo lent in erica, and drew from tte General Con- 


is 


Heaven, which uſually accomp 2 65 4 denunciation he war, ſetting forth the 


neceſſity” of their taking vp arms. Among the long lift of thoſe ſuppoted neceſ- 
fities, beſides the” recent hoſtilities, they ns the endeavours vl ue inſt gate the 


ute Upon foreigh affittance 4s Und66btedly: atteinable. 
red immediate View to a foreign alliance; and declare, p fight not 
or for conqueſt, —but for the p reſervation of their Awe in Ae 
ch they are "Fefolyea to de. This declaration was read wil E fo- 
pity fo the different beck of the 12 army e [ 4 igh⸗ 


7 Bu 
mae ac ar Gr e 8. 


leaſt by the pe iſſion of that miniſter, in the hand writing of Sir Grey Co 
4 riticipal ec cretaries 'of the Treafury: - In the ür ef Along 3 
un it as unteaſonable e tlio 25 un- 
Keaſonable, beende if thiy declare chat they will accede to it, they declate, in. 
hy "Fir 1 wil Penn * "th favour of parliament, without 
knowing at what price it "wil chuſe to eſtimate its favour ; and as infidiovs, be- 
cauſe ir has a tendency to detach individual colonies from the general confederacy, 
wer of receiving or rejeRing ſuch as he ſhall 


think proper. On the whole, they concluded, That the p 


vp 
to the world, to derive it to 3 belief, that there was nothing in diſpute but the 


mode of leyy ing taxes ; and that parliament having now been ſo leind as to give 


fatisfied : they therefore unanimouſly agreed in rejeRtivg it, 
About this 7 rikhe the colony of Georgia joined the generate fed eraty, which 


ticular application of the New England provinces, appointed George Waſhing- 
ton, eſq; a gentleman of affluent fortune in Virginia, and whom we have had 


war, to be General and Commander in Chief of all their forces. They alſo A ; 
poin 


*. 


F 
F 
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Pointe | ee, Philip Schoyler, and Irrel Putnam. en. enn. W. 
to obe major-generals, and Heraeus, eſq; to be adjutant 


ai dat FS Leeand Gates were Engliſt officers, who had ſerved in the laſt war OT + {2 
with « K but who from diſguſt or other cauſes had been led to join the 


, at the ſame time that they made theſe appointments, alſo. 
| rn the pay of both officers and ſoldiers; the latter of whom, as in 


all er ee _—_ an apa __ . = ES 


hippy E 
I be generals Waſhingron ond Lee e at the take beſoes Boſton'i in the 
no th of - July. They were treated with the higheſt honours in every place 
through-whichthey paſſed: they were eſcorted by large detachments of volunteers, 
compoſed of gentlemen, in the different provinces; nd they received public ad-- 
dreſſes from the provincial congreſſes of New York and Maſſachuſets Bay. The 
military ſpirit was now high; and ſo general, that war and its preparations occu- 
pied the hands and heads of all orders of men throughout the continent of North 
America. Perſons of fortune and family, who were not appointed officers, eu 
tered chearfully into the ranks, and ſerved as private men. Even ſome of the 
younger quakers forgot their paſſive principles, of forbearance and non-refiſt- 
ance, and taking up arms, formed themſelves into companies at Philadelphia, 
where they applied with the greateſt ardour and aſſiduity to acquire a proficiene xx 
in military /exerciſe and deſeipline. This ſpirit, however, was by no means . 
univerſal — that inoffenſive ſet of people; who, in general, diſapproved of f 
the violent poſi ition to the mother-country, whatever might be their temper in = 
ther reiptcts. But the number of men, who were a r diſpoſed, was ſuf-- | 1 I 
ficient to- inſpire the Congreſs with the moſt ſanguine h : no leſs than two: | 
hundred thouſand are ſaid to have been under n ys in wanne wan, the 
rr the United Colonies. 3 
As the blockade of Boſton was e with lirtle variation Woog ou {the 
| remainder of this year, and during a conſiderable part of the next, we muſt now 
turn our views to another quarter. The ſucceſs which-had attended the erpedi- 
tion to the Lakes, with the reduction of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, in the 
beginning of the ſummer, and which in a manner threw open the gates of 
Canada, encouraged the Congreſs to a meaſure, which it is to be preſumed they 
would not otherwiſe: have ventured upon. This was no leſs than the lending of 
an army for the invaſion and reduction of that extenſive country. A ſtep of ſo 
extraordinary a nature demanded the moſt ſerious conſideration : the commence- 
ment of an offenſive war with the ſovereign, was a new and perilous undertak - 
anch it emed totally to change the ground, on which the colonics ſtood in 
ing 3 t totally to change 
the pre ſent diſpute. Oppoſition to government had. hitherto heen conducted with) 
the apparent debgn, and on the avowed prineiple only, of ſupporting and defend. 2 
ing certain rights and immunities of the people, which were ſuppoſed, gyro 
to be, unjuſtly: invaded : oppoſition, or even re ſiſtance, in ſuch a caſe, allowing 
the premiſes to be fairly ſtared, was thought by many to be confiſtent with the 
— the:Britiſh: conſtirution, and 40-be countenanced * * 


3 


* 


; The theſe own 4 os ee. — to "cane eme the: Ces, 


beg given up, but they muſt lie at the mercy of a jealous and- irritated govern- 


carry war into his dominions, and invade a province rene lay-no 
eg verthr, 


8⁰¹ 
ute with the ſpirit of me and 5 3 of a able od — 
officer, left them every thing to fear from the force which he might be able 4-4 
aſſen ble. They therefore determined to prevent thoſe evils HAD: they 
much, occaſion to dread, by keeping danger at a diſtance... +, 4. 
Beſides the Congreſs was ſenſible, that they had already proceeded to 7 — 4 
23 could only be juſtibed by force: the ſword was already drawn, and the appeal 
made : it was now too late to look back; and to waver, would be certain deſtruc- 


tion, If ſucceſs did not afford a ſanction to. their reſiſtance, : and diſpoſe the 
court of Great Britain to an accommodation upon lenient, terms, all hope of 


ing thoſe immunities, for which they at preſent contended, muſt not only 


ment. In ſuch a ſtate moderation appeared criminal; eſpecially Where 1 it might 
interfere with the great object for which they had taken arms. Nor were cir - 
cumſtances wanting to encourage them in this bold enterpriſe, from the ſituation 
of the country which they were going to invade. They knew that not only the 


Britiſh ſettlers, but the French inhabitants of Canada, the nobleſſe and clergy 
ercepted, were in general much diſcontented at the introduction of the new 
: ſyſtem of government. It ſeemed therefore probable that this Deen, co- 


operating with the rooted averſion which the Canadians bore again 

oppreſſors, the proud and tyrannical nobleſſe, or lords of the manors, Toh, the 
mortal dread which they. entertained of being again reduced to their former ſtate 
of feudal and military vaſſalage, would induce them to conſider the invaders ra- 
ther as deliverers than as enemies; and that they would conſequently embrace ſo 
favourable an opportunity. of obtaining a ſhare in that freedom for which the 
Prien were contending. Though they were but imperfecly acquainted 
with the nature of the particular controverſy, and little intereſted in it, it was 
en. to be for 8 American freedom; and the name could not 


fail to captivate: it was in favour of colonies, and Canada was a colony. 


In this manner did the Congreſs reaſon; and theſe reaſonings determined 
them to ſeize the preſent favourable opportunity, while the Britiſh forces 
ax weak and apaye up in Boſton, for attempting the reduction of that impor- 
tant province, an event which would infallibly put them ia poſſeſſion of all 
North America. The. generals Schulyer and Montgomery, with two re- 
giments of New Vork 9 a body of New England men, and ſome parties 
from the other provinces, amounting in the whole to about three thouſand, 
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navigation from the lens, Noc 

above bab che N enjoy wry Montgomery, who was at Crown 
Points received intalligenee which/tnade him apprehenſive, that a ſchooner of 
onſiderable force, with ſome ee which lay at Fort St. John's, 

on the river Sore}; were pieparing to eiter: the lake, and thereby eſſectually ob- 
8 "EXD dition. In order to prevent this danger, he proceeded with — 
force he had to Iſle. Aux Noix; which "EF eee of the river, and took 


the neceſſary meaſures to ___ againſt the paſſage a: thoſe: ons | into che 


Lake. r 5) rid e 0 5 N 1 

zeneral Scl fer, who at that timb commanded in chief having allo arrived 
1b (nope a declaration to encourage the Canadians to join 

Herts and ide the Give Lops or deſign, they puſhed on to Fort St. John's, 
which lies only about twelve miles from Iſle Aux Noix. - The fire from the fort; 
as well as the ſtrong appearances of force and reſiſtance which they obſerved, 
determined them to land at a conſiderable diſtance from it; in a country com- 
poſed of thick woods, deep ſwamps, and interſected with waters of different 
kinds. In this fituntinn they were vigorouſly attacked by a conſiderable body of 
Indians, who did not negle& the advantages which the country afforded : they 
| alſo found that the fort was well e and provided, and therefore judged 
it neceſſary to return next day to their former ſtation on the iſland, and to defer 
the ſiege until the arrival of the artillery and reinforcements which t 


he had been for Dos time negociating with the Indians in that quarter; and he 


afterwards found himſelf ſo much occupied by buſineſs, or incapacited by illiieſs, 
that he was not able to join his affociate : ſo that the whole weight and danger of- 


the Canada expedition fell upon Montgomery, who proved himſelf not unworthy 
of ſuch a command. His firſt ſtep was to detach f 


by the arrival of his reinforcements and artillery, he prepared to lay ſiege to the 
fort of St. John. This fort was garriſoned by the greater part of the ſeventh and 
twenty · ſixth regiments, being nearly all the regular e then in eee ans 
was well provided with all things neceſſary for defence. |; T 

Meantime the provincial parties were ſpread over the achacent country, cd 


every where received with open arms by the, Canadians; who, beſides Join- 


ing them in conſiderable numbers, gave them all poſſible aſſiſtance ; whether in 
carrying on the ſiege, removing their artillery, or in ſupplying them with provi- 


ſions. and other neceſſaries. Encouraged by this favourable ſtate of things, the 


fortunate. adventurer, Ethan Allen, who as we have already, had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, without any commiſſion from the Congteſs, had à principal ſhare in the 
taking of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and who ſince, under the title #8 colonel, 

5 „% ſeems 


they expected. 
On this retreat Schuyler returned to Albany, in order to conclude a treaty, which 


rom the Britiſh intereſt thoſe 
Indians who were diſpoſed to act offenſively againſt him; and being ſtrengthened 
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barrels of powder ; and the garriſon of St. John's, conſiſting of about five hun 


Preſton, endured with unabated « 


Longueil by a body of the p 


5 vigour: he had advanced his works very 
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> of mande — he henbof a ſmail body of Engliſh p 
cials e His former e: faccels made him think no- 
thing impoſlible co him. The:event, however, convinced-bim of his miſtake; 
and is a ſtriking example of the very different degree of conſideration that 
is paid to pies, tg and unſucceſsful temerity. Being met at ſome diſtance 
from che town, by the militia, under the command of Engliſn officers, and 
ſupported by the few regulars who were in the place, he was defrated and taken 


Feen wich nes ü . his followers, ad the rl were happy to make def 


eſcape to the woods. 
Montgo ne He was i 


in proſecuting the ſiege of fort St. John.” It was — —e 


the want of ammunition. This deficiency he fupplied by the taking of Chamble, 
a ſmall fort in the neighbouring country, where Wanne bud much 


regulars and two hundred Canadian volunteers, under the command of major 
courage and conſtancy the hardſhips of a long 
ſiege, augmented by a ſcarcity of proviſions. In the meanwhile general Carleton 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to raiſe a force ſufficient for its rehef. At- 
tempts had been made for ſome time by colonel Lean, for railing a Scotch 
regiment,” under the name of the Royal Highland Emi to be compoſed 


of natives of that country who had lately arrived 1n America, and whom the 


ſettlements. With theſe and ſome Cana- 


troubles had prevented from 


_ dians, to EY ka of about three or four hundred men, the colonel was 


poſted near the influx of the Sorel to the river St. Laurence. The general was 


at Montreal, where with the greateſt difficulty, he had got together near a thou- 


ſand men; compoſed principally of Canadians, with a few regulars, and ſome 
Engliſh officers and volunteers. He intended to effect a junction with 
M*Lean, and then to march directly to the relief of fort St. John; but on his 
attempting to paſs over from the iſland of Montreal, he was. encountered at 
rincials, who eaſily repulſed the Canadians, and 
put a ſtop to the whole deſign. Another party had driven colonel M*Lean to- 
wards the mouth of the Sorel, where the Canadians under his command having 
received advice of the governor's repulſe, immediately diſperſed, and he was 
. a eee his way N 1 
Montgomery now puſhed on the fiege of St. John's with the utmoſt 
near to the body of the fort, and was 
making preparations for a general aſſault. Nor was there leſs activity or courage 
ſhewn | in the defence of the place, the ſpirit as well as the fire of the garriſon be- 
ing equally ſupported to the laſt. During this ſtate of things, an account of the 
furceſ at Longueil, accempanied by the priſoners who were taken, arrived at 


the — oe” On that A 5. ae OY lent a Hog of truce, 


and 
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obſtinate defence muſt neceſſarily occaſion, The major, in . 
yer. be relieved, cadeavouted to obtain u few days bY eonfider of the 

E on account of the — of the fee: 
ſon. He alſo endeavoured, in ſettling the terms of capitulation, to obtain liberty 
for the garriſon to depart for Great Britain, a requeſt which was alſo denied: 
they were therefore obliged to ſurrender themſelves of war, on condi- 


9 on account of their gallant defence. They were alſo allowed 


choſe interior 
reception and ſecurity; and the provincials, having 
tity of artillery and mil 
wich the firſt proſpedt of fuceſs 
On the retreat of colonel M*Lean to Quebec, the party which had reducec 
him to that neceſſity, immediately erected batteries on a point of land at the june. 
tion of the Sorel with the river St. Laurence, in order to prevent the eſcape down 
the latter of a number of armed veſſels, which general Carleton had collected at 
Montreal. Armed rafts and floating batteries were alſo conſtructed for the ſame 
| purpoſe. Theſe meaſures effectually prevented 1 general Carleton's. 
armament to Quebec; ſo that as gomer) 
mediately after the ſurrender of fort St. John, the governor's fi latio 
in the town or on board the veſſels, became equally critical. This danger was in- 
_ by the puſillanimity of the inhabitants, who propoſed a 


found a conſiderable quan- 


Montgomery appeare 
len, declared, in a written anſwer, That having come for the enpreſs pun- 
Poſe of giving ys Smeg e the inhabitants ſhould: be maintained in the 

Ar rei ee e 


that he hoped 
bliſhed on the gp 
miſed, that et e d be wy Ang 
Plan, conformable to the Britiſh conſtitution. This voluntary ſecurity being 
given to the inhabitants, the army took poſſeſſion of the town, 
Nothing now could afford the ſlighteſt & hope of the preſervation of any part of 
Canada, but the lateneſs of the ſeaſon : even that appeared an ineffectual obſtrue- 
tion, as there was only a handful of regular troops in the province, and the taking 
of general Carleton, which ſeemed almoſt certain, mult determine its fate. For- 


; * In all tasſaddions with aur people, Montgomery writs ſpoke, and behaved with that ten- 


worth and honour, who found 1 ipyolved 3 in an u unhappy * 8 5 his ey a 


ak 


ſurrender of the fort, prevent the farther effuion of blood which A N A 2 


tion of being allowed its empty honours ; which were willingly granted them by 
and other effects, and the officers were permirted to wear their 


ſwords. The priſoners were ſent up the Lakes, by the way of Ticonderoga, to 5 
be of de chlijes which wore Ret tai to provide for their 


itary ſtores in St. John's, REI aged mar. 


approached Montreal im- 


capitulation as ſoon 
d. Even that was refuſed them; — the provincial 


tion and politeneſs, to both officers and private men, which might be enpected from a man of 


fellow ſubje@s. 
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APPEND : ty ume chat the e 
A. D. 7 when Montgomery 7 ing bateunux with les vile nl mor 
det to attack the n on that ſide, and fore them don upon the batteries, means 
"were ſucceſsfully Work for conveying the governor, in a danke night, paſt the e- 

"nemy's guards and works, in a boat with muffled paddles ;: and will 2p ſafe- 

y A Quebec, which he found environed with danget —— quar- 

„ Meaptime eneral Preſcot, to hom was left the care of the armament at 

Montreal, finding it impôſſible to ſabe the ſfips, was obliged to enter into a 

2 capitolation with the provincials; in conſequence of which, the whole naval force 

of the upper part of the river, conſiſting of eleven armed veſſels, was ſurrendered 
into their hands, and the general himſelf, with ſeveral other officers, ſome gen- 

tlemen in the civil party of Feen and aboue one | 


apa gf of on gs ee cha xtherwilſ 
lity be the et dſe1s being ——— 


department, a 
hundred and twenty Engliſh ſoldiers, became priſoners of wa. 
While Montgomery was thus carry ing on the war Ur e de bun the 
New Tork fide, by the old courſe of the Lakes, an expedition was under- 
taken directly apainſt the lower part of the province and the city of Quebec, from 
the New England fide, by a route hitherto untried, and ms impracticable. 
Lane, expedition was conducted by colonel Arnold, who about the middle of 
r marched from the camp near Boſton, at the head of fifteen hundred 
men, to Newbury Port, at the mouth of the river Merrymack, where veſſels 
were in readineſs'to convey them by ſea to the mouth of the river Quenebec, in 
New ann 0 "They 1 up that river with incredible difficulty, in 
1 ux, which they were frequently obliged to on their 
5 ſhoolders? as well as their proviſions and ſtores, for ſeveral A through thick 
woods, deep ſwamps, and difficult paſſes. When they arrived at the head of the 
river, they An their fick, which were pretty numerous, and one of the co- 
lonels took that opportunity of returning with his diviſion, under pretence of 
EC ſcarcity of eee By this deſertion, and the diminution occaſioned by the 
. kxeturn of he fick, Arnold's detachment was reduced to about eight or nine hun- 
_ men. Wachen he croſſedithe heights that divide Canada from New 
and at lengt reached the head of the river Chaudiere, which falls into 
uebec. Their difficulties were now partly over. On 
de thieh of Nerember hy entered the inhabited parts of Canada, and found 
the people diſpoſed to receive them with the ſame kindneſs that Montgo- 
m.ery's army had experienced in the neighbourhood of Montreal: they ſupplied 
* them liberally with proviſions, and rendered them every other ſervice in their 
„ power. Arnold did not fail to improve this friendly diſpoſition: he publiſhed 
an addreſs to the people of the province, ſigned by . Waſhington, in which 
they were invited to join with the other colonies; to to range themſelves under the 
ſtandard of general liberty; and informed, that the armament was not ſent into 
the colony to plunder it, but to protect and animate them in the cauſe of free- 
dom. They were therefore requeſted not to deſert their habitations, nor to fly from 
f their friends, but to — them with ſuch ſupplics as the . afforded ; 
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rity, but an ample compenſation. 


© The city of Quebec was at that time 


tlers were much diſguſted at the late a& for the government of the province; 
nor did it appear that much reliance could be placed in the French inhabitants. 
Many of them were at leaſt wavering, and ſome worſe. In other reſpects that ca- 
pital was in a manner defenceleſs. There were no troops of any fort within the 


walls, until colonel M*Lean's handful of new raiſed emigrants arrived from the 
Sorel. Some marines, which the governor. had requeſted from the fleet before © 
Boſton, were refuſed by a naval council of war, on account of the danger of the. 


navigation at ſo late a ſeaſon. The militia, however, had been embodied by the 
lieutenant governor. —Such was the ſtate of this important place, when Arnold 


and his army appeared at Point Levi, oppoſite to the town. Fortunately the ri- Nov. 9. 
ver was between them, and the boats ſecured, otherwiſe it is hard to ſay what might 


have been the conſequence of the firſt ſurpriſe and confuſion. The want of boats 


was indeed remedied in a few days by the Canadians, who ſupplied the provincials 
with canoes, in which they effected their paſſage during the night, notwithſtanding. 
the vigilance of the frigates and other armed veſſels in the river : but the critical. 


moment was now paſſed. The diſſatisfied inhabitants, both Engliſh and Canadians, 
as ſoon as danger preſſed, united for their common defence: they became ſeriouſly. 
alarmed for the immenſe property which Quebec contained; they deſired to be, and 
were embodied and armed. The ſailors had landed, and were at the batteries ready 


to ſerve the guns: the defendants were conſiderably ſuperior in number to the aſſail- 


ants, and Arnold had no artillery. In theſe circumſtances, his only hope muſt 
have been the defection of the inhabitants; and being diſappointed in that, no- 
thing remained practicable for him, but to intercept the roads, and cut off the pro- 


viſions, until the arrival of Montgomery. He tried, however, to tempt or to in 
timidate the defendants, by parading the heights for ſome days, and ſending two 


flags to ſummon them to ſurrender : but theſe being fired at, and no meſſage ad. 
mitted, he at length drew off his army into quarters of refreſhment, 
About that time general Carleton arrived at Quebec, and immediately took ſuch. 
meaſures for its defence, as were ſuitable to his military reputation and expe- 
rience. His firſt ſtep was to oblige all thoſe to quit the town with their fami- 
lies, who refuſed to take up arms in its defence. After this the garriſon, inclu- 
ding all orders who did duty, conſiſted of about fifteen hundred men; a number 
inſufficient, ſuppoſing them even the beſt troops, to the defence of ſuch extenſive 


works. But of theſe it could hardly be ſaid that any were regulars; colonel ; 


McLean's emigrants being newly raiſed, and the only company of the ſeventh re- 
giment which had eſcaped being taken conſiſting principally of recruits. The 
reſt were compoſed of the Britiſh and French militia, a tew marines, and about 
four hundred and fifty ſeamen, belonging partly to the king's frigates, and part-, 
ly to the merchant ſhips chat wintered in the harbour. The ſailors, in a word, 
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be new cloathed his army, and em derachwents-i into 4 parts of the p pro- 
vince, in order to encourage the Canadians, as well as to forward ſupplies of pro- 


viſions and neceffaries, puſhed on with as many men as he could ſpare from theſe 
neceſſary ſervices, and ſuch artillery as he could procure, to join Arnold. His 


march was in the beginning of winter, through bad roads, in a ſevere re, 


and beneath the fall of the firſt ſnows, therefore attended with great hardſhips. 
Theſe, however, the provincials encountered- with unſnaken reſolution, and ar- 


rived with incredible celerity at Quebec. On their appearance before the town, 


Montgomery wrote a letter to general Carleton, magnifying his own ſtrength, 
ſtating the weakneſs of the garriſon, ſhewing the impoſſibility of relief, and re- 


commending'an immediate furrender, to avoid the dreadful conſequences which 
mult attend an aſſault, irritated as his victorious troops were, he ſaid, at the inju- 


rious and cruel treatment which they had, in various particulars, received through 


the general's means. Though the flag that conveyed this letter, as well as every 


other, was fired at, and all communication abſolutely forbidden by the reſolute 
governor, Montgomery found other means to convey a letter to the ſame purport; 


but neither the number of the enemy, their cruel threats, nor his own anale 

ſituation, could make any impreſſion upon the ſoul of Carleton. 
Montgomeryꝰs forces, after his junction with Arnold, though much ſuperior to 

thoſe within the town, were by no means ſufficient to inveſt ſuch a place: his 


only proſpect of ſucceſs ſeemed, therefore, to be founded upon the effect which 


the parade of his preparations, and the violence of his attacks might have upon 
arriſon; or if thoſe failed, to weary them out by continual watchings, 
and falſe alarms. He- -accordingly-commenced a bombardment, which continued 
for ſome days, and might have been ſuppoſed to anſwer the former of thoſe pur- 


pw, by con oy Oy? into en, ous the ee of the governor, 


ficers, as well as the activity of Fu N and marines, ee the expected 


conſequences; and it is no more than juſtice alſo to obſerve, that the garriſon in 


general gallantly followed the example, and ſupported the valour of their com- 
manders, at the fame time that they endured the inconvemencies, wants, and diſ- 
treſſes incident to fo long a ſiege, joined to a greviouſly ſevere and unremitted du- 


ty, with wonderful conſtancy and reſolution. = 
The bombardment thus proving ineffectual, Montgomery opened a 6x gun 


battery, at about ſeven hundred yards diſtance from the walls; but his metal was 


too light to make any conſiderable impreſſion. Meanwhile the ſnow lay deep 


upon the ground, and the ſeverity of the climate was ſuch, that human na- 


ture ſeemed incapable of withſtanding its force in the field. The hardſhips and 


fatigues which the provincials under went, both from the ſeaſon and the ſmallneſs 
of their number, were therefore ineredible, and could only have been endured by 
men under the enthuſiaſtic influence of a public cauſe, and warmly attached to 
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bend, if theſe evils were increaſed, or too long continued; and conſequently, that 
ſomething decifive muſt be immecketely done, otherwiſe the benefit of his paſt 
ſucceſſes would be loſt, and the luſtre of his now ſplendid reputation tarniſhed. 
He knew that the United Colonies would conſider Quebec as their own, from the 
moment that he appeared before it; and that the higher their expectations were 
raiſed, the more grievous the diſappointment would be in caſe of a failure. 
Their confidence of ſucceſs was founded upon the high opinion which they held 
of his courage and ability: to forfeit that opinion was the worſt of poſſible 
conſequences ;- yet to endeavour to take the city by ſtorm, with a force ſo inade- 
quate to ſuch an effort, whether the great natural ſtrength of the Upper town, 
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Montgomery was however ſenſible, that their conſtancy muſt at length. 


CHAP. 1 +7 


* 


” 


or the: number: of the garriſon was conſidered, ſeemed a meaſure truly deſperate. 


But where the object is great, great hazards muſt be run; Montgomery there 


fore determined to carry the place by aſſault, or to periſh in the attempft. 
The provincial general, whoſe courage appears to have been of the moſt dar 


ing kind, accordingly proceeded to the execution of this arduous enterpriſe early 


in the morning, and under the cover of a violent ſtorm of ſnow. He had diſpoſed 
his little army in four diviſions, two of which carried on falſe attacks againſt the 
Upper town, while Arnold and himſelf conducted two real ones, againſt different 
parts of the Li 


and might have diſconcerted the moſt regular garriſon, From the ſide of the 
river St. Laurence, along the fortified front, and round to the baſon, every part 
ſeemed equally threatened, if not equally in danger. About five o'clock. 
Montgomery, at the head of the New York troops, advanced againſt the 
Lower town, at Aunce de Mere, under Cape Diamond; but from ſome diffi- 


culties which retarded his approach, the garriſon had been alarmed, and the 
ſignal for engaging given, before he could reach the place. He preſſed on, 


however, in a narrow file, upon a ſcanty path, with a precipice towards the 


river, on one fide, and an hanging rock over him. Having ſeized and paſſed 
the firft barrier, accompanied by a few of his braveſt officers and men, he 
marched boldly at the head of his detachment to the attack of the ſecond. 
This barrier was much ſtronger than the former: ſeveral cannon were here 


planted, loaded with grape ſhot; and by theſe, together with a fire of mvſketry, 
equally well directed and ſupported, an end was at once put to the hopes of 
this enterpriſing officer and to the fortune of the provincials in Canada. Mont- 
gomery himſelf, with his aid- de- camp, ſome other officers, and molt of thoſe 
brave men who were near his perſon, fell in the firſt aſſault, and the detach- 
ment retijedt withourtany farther ert.. 
During this conflict Arnold, with a body of thoſe troops, who had Gignalized 


themſclves under his command by the memorable march immediately from New | 


England, ſupported by ſome New York artillery, made an attempt on that part 


of the town called the Saut de Matelot; and having penetrated through St. 


Roques, they attacked a ſmall but well defended battery, which they carried 


with conſiderable loſs, after an hour's ſharp engagement. -- Buz they ha 


wer town. By theſe means the alarm was general in beth towns, 
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the misfortune, on this occaſion, allo to be left without a comma 


r; for Ar- 


— nold'sleg being ſhattered by a ſhot, he was under the neceſſity of ſubmitting to be 


A off to 3 His place was, however, well ſupplied by the ability 
econded by the reſolution of the men. Being yet ignorant 
as e. 8 dialer, they were ſo far from being diſpirited by their own, 
that they puſhed on with great vigour, and made themſelves maſters of another 
barrier: but the garriſon, having now recovered from their ſurpriſe, and being 
diſengaged in all other quarters, had leiſure to attend to the ſituation of this 
diviſion, and to perceive the opportunity that was preſented of cutting them off; 
as in attempting a retreat, they muſt paſs, for a conſiderable way, within fifty 
yards of the walls, expoſed to the whole fire from the ramparts. In order to 
render their fate inevitable, a conſiderable detachment, with ſeveral field pieces, 
through a gate which commanded their route, and attacked them furiouſly 
in the! rear, whilſt they were already fully occupied in every other quarter, by the 
troops that now poured upon them from different parts. Thus circumſtanced, 
without a poſſibility of eſcape, attacked on all ſides, and wg no pn of re- 
lief, the provincial detachment ſurrendered. + 
The priſoners, amounting to about five hundred, were treated with the greateſt 
humanity by general Carleton ; and all enmity to Montgomery expiring with hig 
life, reſpect to his private character prevailed over every other conſideration. His 
body was eg with all the military honours due to a brave ſoldier “. By 
comparing circumſtances, previous and ſubſequent to this engagement, it ap- 
pears that the provincials, in killed, wounded, and priſoners, did not loſe leſs 
than half their number. The governor and officers acquired great and deſerved 
honour by their defence, and the behaviour of the raw garriſon was worthy of 
veteran troops. The beliegers immediately quitted their camp, and retired 
about three miles from the city, where they ſtrengthened their quarters 1n the beſt 
manner they were able, being apprehenſive of a purſuit and attack from the 
garriſon. General Carleton, however, ſatisficd with the unexpected advantage he 
had gained, and the ſecurity which it produced, did not chuſe to hazard the fate 
of — and perhaps of North A in a raſh enterpriſe. The capital 
was now entirely out of danger, and the fuccours that-were en could not 
fail to relieve the whole province. | 
_ Meantime the command of the rebel army, in cs of the death of Mont- : 
» devolved upon Arnold, whoſe wound rendered him at preſent unequal to 
ſo arduous a taſk. The e of the provinciils, all things, conlidered, Was 


W Richard Mon'gomery was a 1 a good family i 'n the ee 8 Ireland, 0 bad | 
ſerved with reputation in the late war. The excellency of his accompliſhments and diſpoſuion 

had procured him an uncommon ſhare of private affection, as his abiſities had of public eſtcem. 
He is repreſented as a real and zealous lover of liberty; and having married a lady, and pur- 
chaſed an eſtate in the province of New York, he was from theſe circumftances induced to confider 
himſelf as an American. , He had undoubtedly conſiderable, and probably great military talents; 
and it remains to be lamented, thai a man who appears to have been ſo wr! qualified to ſupport 
_ the intereſt and glory of his country againſt vet natural enemies, Sang have prrifked 1 in an unna- 
Ar * as enhappy Civil conieſt. 
. homever 
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as alſo beyond any thing 
and the ſnow lay about four feet deep on a level. 


uired no ſmall ſhare of activity and addreſs to keep 
ne | and Arnold, who had acquired ſo much reputation 
by his late march, diſeovered on this occaſion the utmoſt vigour. of mind, as well 
as a genius full of -reſources. | Defeated and wounded as he was, he put his 
troops into ſuch a ſituation as to make them till formidable; and he ſent an ex- 
preſs to general Wooſter, who commanded at Montreal, to bring ſuccours, and 
take direction of the army. But as this could not be done immediately, he bore 
up manfully with the force he had againſt the difficulties with which he was ſur- 
rounded. The ſiege of Quebec was converted into a blockade; and Arnold 
found means, for ſome months, effectually to obſtruct the conveyance of any 
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ſupplies of proviſions or other neceſſaries into the town.  ,, 
During theſe tranſactions in Canada, a long courſe of jealouſy, diſtruſt, ſuſpi- 
cion, and altercation, between the governor and the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants, in the province of Virginia, finally terminated in open hoſtility, and a 
ruinous inteſtine and predatory war. The people of that colony, as formerly 
for oppoling the demands of the mother-country. They were among the firſt in 
_ expreſſing their reſolutions, and the readieſt in ſhewing their determination, ts 
ſupport, at all hazards, what they termed the rights of America : but in other 
reſpects, the greateſt order and tranquillity. was preſerved in the province; and 
' notwithſtanding the uneaſineſs excited by the prorogation or diſſolution of their 
aſſemblies, ' and the conſequent ' expiration of their militia laws, which, in a 
country where the ſlaves are ſo much ſuperior to the number of free inhabitants, 
was an alarming circumſtance, they ſeemed to pay a more than common degree 
of reſpect, attention, and even perſonal regard to the earl of Dunmore, their 
governor. However, as the want of a legal aſſembly ſeemed to give ſome ſanc- 
tion to the holding of a convention, a Provincial Congreſs was aſſembled in 
March 1975, which immediately took meaſures for arraying the militia, under 
cover of an old law paſſed in the year 1738 ; and that convention alſo recom- 
' mended to each county to raiſe a volunteer- company, for the better defence and 
„ , 0 ETA 3 AD! 2p 
employed the captain of an armed veſſel, which lay at a few miles diſtance from 
| James River, to convey with a detachment of marines, by night, the powder 
in the public magazine of the colony at Williamſburg, the capital of. the pro. 
vince, on board the man of war. Though that meaſure was conducted with 
great privacy, it was by ſome means diſcovered the enſuing morning; when the 
apparent ſecrecy, and ſeeming myſteriouſneſs of the act, increaſed the conſterna- 
tion and alarm among the inhabitants, who immediately aſſembled with ſucks. 
5 ST ams 
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march to the town, the inhabicants again flew to arms, and continued all night 


Hanover, and other neighbouring counties, not ſatisf 


lotion of 


temper 
 haviour of the people in theſe 
ſuch times, their afſembling in arms, though not only without, but with an evi- 


mans, Theſe meaſures, if carried immediately into execution, might have 


— uf thn pofains for payi 


— ————— from 2 — 
the mayor und corporation x who preſented, at the ſame time, an addreſs to the 
eryor, ſtaring the injury, reclaiming the powder as a matter of right, and ſhew. 


; ing the. dangers to which they were peculiatly liable from the inſurrection of their 
gun- poder 


flaves. Lord Dunmore acknowledged, that the: had been removed 
by his orders. Having beard, he faid, of à tumult in a; . 
ty, and not thinking it ſafe in the magazine, he had conveyed it to a. place 
of perfc& ſecurity : but he pledged his word, that whenever an inſu ren 
dered it neceſſary, it ſhould be immediately returned. It had been removed in 
the night, he added, to prevent giving an alarm: be expreſied gfeat ſurpriſe at the 
people's aſſembling in arms; nnn 
pat t powder into their hands in ſueh a ſituation. 

However little ſatisfaction e en 0 the magiſraes, thy 


prevailed on the people to depart quiety to their houſes ; but a report bein 
ſpread in the evening, that detachments from the men of war were upon their 


1 the watch, as if in expectation of the approach of an enemy. They alſo 
from this time forward increaſed their nightly patroles, and ſhewed an evident reſo- 
protecting the magazine from all farther attempts. The governor, whoſe 
was naturally violent, ſeems to have been exceedingly irritate 

zmmotions; and perhaps reſented too highly, fs 


dent intention to oppoſe his authority. During this warmth of paſſion ſome 
threats were thrown out, which cool reaſon will ever condemn ; namely, to ſet 


vp the royal ſtandard, to enfranchiſe the negroes, and arm them againſt their 


da want remedy 


n 29. Comet, | 


the x forte of government. 

Mennwhile ſeveral public m meeting 

which the meaſure of eizing and removing the 3 ae as mw CO 
reprobated in the ſtrongeſt terms; and ſome of the gentlemen of 


conduct of Mr. Henry, at al Virginia dle. 


gates tothe general congreſs, and marched towards Williamſburg, with an avowed 


deſign not only of obtaining reſtitution of the gun-powder, but to take ſuch affec- | 
rual meaſures for {curing the public money, as ſhould prevent it from ex- 
ncinę + Hailer fire with"che enagarine. A negociation was, however, en- 
ch tl when the inſurgents had arrived within a few 
hey in Which i was finally ſertled,. that the ſecurity of the re- 
ng the value of the gun-powder, ſhould be 
1gaging 34 


6 vrethimion; ee en the inhabits 


* 


* 
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| 8 to retire on board the Fowey man of war in James River; hilt his 


00 a little garriſon, fortified i it in the beſt manner poſſible, and ſurrounded it with. 
artillery . A proclamation from the governor and council, in which Henry and 
his followers were charged with rebellious practices, in extorting the value of the 
powder from the receiv 1 and in which the different commotions were- 
attributed to diſaffection in the people, and a defire of changing the eftabl 


cteaſe the reigning diſcontents. Several county meetings were held, at mat 
| Henry's conduct was vindicated and applauded, and reſolutions were paſſed, 
at the riſk of every thing dear, he and his followers ſhould be indemnified from 
all faffering, loſs, and injury on that account. The charge of ee was 
. and that of i to change the form of government retorted. 
ee nt in this ſtate of tumult and diforder, the general afſembly 
was ſuddenly and unexpectedly convened” by the governor, in — of 
ſome diſpatches from England. The g grand motive for ſuch a meaſure was to gain 
their approbation, and if poſſible their acceptance of lord North's conciliatory 
„ 21 The cart of Dunmore accordingly, in his ſpeech, uſed his utmoſt 
| favouri Te awd the n 
parliament, as well as ff adminiſtration, towards the colonies ; the mod | 
equity, and tenderneſs which induced the preſent advances towards ahappy re- 
conciliation; while he dwelt upon the juſtice of their contributing to the com- 
won defence, and | an equitable proportion of the public burdens of the 
empire. As no ſpecific forn was demanded, he obſerved, that they had an op- 


they votet would be a free gift in the fulleft ſenſe of the word; that they would 


thus ſhew their reverence for parliament, and manifeſt their duty and attachment 


to their ſovereign; and he took pains to convince them, from the proceedings 
and refolutions of parliament, that a full redreſs of all their real griev 

be the immediate conſequence of their compliance. 
"he firſt act of the aſſembiy, was the appointment of a eommittee 

jrto the cauſes of the late diſturbances, and particularly to examine the fate of 
the magazine, that ne erſſary meaſures might be taken for its repleniſhment. But 
We che Lee was the 2 N of the colony, it was in Oo 4 


1 l or n cone on this n as well as 15 after ard: 1 M» 
war himfelf, while he pretended to-retdin bis civil cha 


ſupreme civil -magiſtiate ſhov!d calmly look danger in 
of his authority, as if unconſcious that any harm could reach him, till be finds it neceſſary eiiher 


to relinquiſh that authority, or afſent it effeftually by force, A contrary conduct leads to the moſt, 
ngenerous conſtructions, and dark ſuſpicions, on the part of the people ſo * 


was 


dordſh:p, with the aſſiſtance of a detachment of marines, converted his palace in- 


form of government, ſerved only to afford more room 2 


tunity of giving a free ſcope to their joſtire and liberality, and chat whatever 


re e 


rafter, appears | > 
in the face, and continge in hs Jak exerciſe 
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enen d during an altercation which aroſe upon this ſubzect, and be- | 
fore an order for admittance was obtained, 3 the town and neigh- 
Hourhood broke into the magazine, and carried off part of the arms. Several 
members of the Houſe of mnt pion pagan In ws pn 


thority in getting as many of them as poſſible reſtored ; but the governor was ſo 


much ſtruck, it would appear, with the outrage, that while the propoſitions re- 
commended in his ſpeech were yet under the conſideration of the aſſembly, and 
before their addreſs was determined upon, he quitred the palace privately and ſud- 
denly, by night, and retired on board the Fowey man of war, which had formar- 
ly been the refuge of his family. He left a meſſage for the Houſe of Burgeſſes, 


acquainting them, that he thought it prudent to, retire to a place of ſafety, as he 


was fully p that both himſelf and family were in conſtant danger of falling 
barem to the blind and ungovernable fury of the people; that ſo far from wiſh. 

to interrupt their ſitting, he hoped they would ſucceſsfully proceed in the 
great buſineſs before them; that he would render the communication between 


him and the houſe as eaſy and ſafe as poſſible ; and he aſſured them that he ſhould 


attend as formerly to the duties of his office, and uſe every endeavour to reſtore 


that harmony which had been ſo unhappily interrupted. 
This produced a joint addreſs from the Council and Houſe of Burgeſ. 


is, declaring, their diſbelief that any perſon in that province could meditate ſo 


atrocious a crime as- his lordſhip apprehended, and lamenting that he had not ac- 
quainted them with the ground of his uncaſineſs before he | had adopted ſuch a 
meaſure, as they would have uſed all means to have removed every cauſe 
of his diſquietude. They feared that his removal from the ſeat of government, 
they ſaid, would have a tendency to increaſe the diſſentions which unhappily pre- 
vailed among them; and they declared, that they would chearfully concur in any 
meaſure which he ſhould propoſe for the ſecurity of himſelf and his family ; ob- 


ſerving how impracticable it would be to carry on the buſineſs of the ſeſſion with 


any degree of propriety and diſpatch, whilſt he remained at ſuch a diſtance *, and 


ſo inconveniently ſituated. They 5 concluded with entreating his return, 


as well as that of his lady and family, to the palace, as a meaſure that would af- 


ford much public ſatisfaction, and be the Ukelcft means f n the minds of 


Lions of danger 


the people. 


Lord Dunmore returned a written anſwer, in watch 62 juſtified bs 3 | 
from the public notoriety of commotions among the people, as 

well as from the threats and menaces with which they were attended. Beſides 
complaints of the general conduct and diſpoſition of the Houſe of Burgeſſes, he 
er ſeveral charges againſt that body; namely, That they had countenanced 
the violent and diſorderly 6g 1 of the people, particularly in regard to the 


magazine, which was forced and rifled in the preſence of ſeveral of their members; 


that inſtead of the commitment of the perſons who had been guilty of ſo daring 
cr m1 wer no nada copcntiery gre teemofai e--fNE 


 ® The Foney man of war was then in York River, 
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themoſtalarming conſequences, in appointing guards, without his 
bunden oder be approbatio 


vours to remove that general deluſion, which kept the minds of the people in a 
eontinual ferment, and thereby to aboliſh that malice and ſpirit of perſecution; 


ir king and country, oppoſed the preſent meaſures, and who from principle 
and conviction differed from the multitude in political opinion. Theſe, he added, 
were the only means to afford the ſecurity requiſite for all parties; and that for 


the accompliſhment of thoſe ends, together with the great object and neceſſary bu- 
ſineſs of the ſeſſion; he ſhould have no objection to their adjourning to the towre. 


of York; where he would meet them, and remain till the buſineſs. was finiſhed. 
He coneluded with repreſenting, That unleſs they had a ſincere and hearty deſire 
of ſeizing the opportunity which was now offered by parliament, of eſtabliſhing 
the freedom-of their country upon a fixed and known foundation, and of uniting 
theinſelves with their fellow /· ſubjecis of Great Britain in one common bond of in- 
tereſt and mutual aſſiſtance unleſs ſuch was their reſolution; his return to Wil- 
hiamſburgh would be as fruitleſs to the people, as it might poſſibly be dangerous 


to himſelf: but if their proceedings manifeſted this happy diſpoſition, that he 


would return with the greateſt joy, and conſider it as the moſt fortunate event 
ſueceſsful mediator between the colony and the mother-· countx. 
The mollifying terms in the concluſion were by no means ſufficient to remove 
the ill humour excited by the ſeveral charges and implications contained in the 
foregoing part of this long meſſage. | It therefore prod uced a reply of an uncom- 
mon length, under the form of an addreſs, fraught with all the bitterneſs of recri- 


of his life, to have an opportunity of promoting their happineſs, and of being a 


* 


mination; as well as with defenſive arguments, and an examination of facts“ — 
The Houſe of Burgeſſes alſo preſented an addreſs in anſwer to the governor's 


fpeech; in which they entered into a long diſcuſſion of the propoſition contained 
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of juſtice, and reſtoring the energy of the laws; by diſarming all independent com- 
by obliging the immediate reſtoration of the king's arms and ſtores; and by what 
was no leſs eſſential than any other matter, their own example, and their endea- 


ated ſo dangerouſly againſt all thoſe who, from duty and affection 


June 14. 


in the parliamentary reſolution, founded upon lord North's conciliatory motion. 


 PFhis they combated upon the ſame grounds, and wich a variety of arguments of 
the ſame nature with thoſe which we have formerly had occaſion to ſtate on the 


part of the people of other colonies; and they ultimately declared, that as it oni 


** 


They endeavoured, particularly, to ſhew-the general trarquillicy that prevailed in the colony, 


gb : i * tig 1 [th 1 
previous to the late affaic of the powder, and the governor's declaration relative to the ſlaxes z, the 


latter of which, in ſo far as it was. belie ved, having irritated the people beyond all bounds. 


changed 
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— changed the form of oppreſſion, vithout leflening its burden, they could not cloſe 
75 . with the terms. They oblerved, however, that theſe were only offered as the ſen - 
N and that for a final determination, they referred. 
the matter to the General before whom they would lay the papers. 
This anſwer was ſurely ſufficient to make his lordſhip ſenſible, thas all-hopes 
efcacractiinies ber che ceny and the mother · country was at an end, un- 
til force ſhould teach the one or the other to bend. A conſtant intercourſe was, 
however, kept up for ſome time, by addrefles, meſſages, and anſwers, between the 
Houſe of Burgeſſes and the governor on board the Fowey. That was a ſingu. 
lar fituation ; an attempt to govern, without chuſing, or thinking it ſaſe, to ſer a 
Pr At length the neceſſary bills having 
palſed the aſſembix, and che advanced feaſon mat. their 3 their 
Ae eee to fie; e e and they obſerved, That though 
they ſubmitted to the inconvenience of repeatedly ſending their members twelve 
miles to attend his excellency on baand a ſhip of war, they cots nor bat think ic 
bighly improper, and too great a departure from the conſtitationa. 
| ee wenn their buſineſs, to preſent the hills to him in any other place 
chan the capital. ede herefore entreated that he would meet them che enſuing 
to paſs the bills that were ready, and expreſſed their hopes 
that tis covld-not fil entertain any groundleſs fears of perſonal danger; but if 
it was poſſible that he yet remained under ſo ftrange a deluſion, they declared that 
they were ready to pledge their honour, and every thing ſacred, for his ſecurity, 
Lord Dunmore inſiſted on his right of calling them to any place in the colony, 
where the exigence of affairs might render their attendance neceflary., Belides, he 
—— — grounded cauſe which he had for believing his perſon not 
illiam increaſed daily ; that he could not, therefore, meet them 
| but would be ready to receive the houſe at his pre- 
ſent ene — — wing his aſſent to ſuch acts as he ſhould approve 
| of. This anſwer put an end to all public correſpondence and buſineſs between 
_ the governor and the colony. The transferring the legiſlative council and 
houſe of repreſentatives of an extenſive country on board a man of war, was evi- 
dently not to be expected; for, all other objections apart, their danger in ſuch a 
ſituation would at leaſt be as great, if hoſtile deſigns were apprehended, as the 
"  governar's could be on land. Of this they were fully ſenſible, and the burgeſſes 
paſſed the foregoing anſwer, in which they declared, That 
the meſſage requ — — 0a board a ſhip of war, was a 
high breach of 8 rights and privileges; that the unreaſonable delays thrown 
into their proceedings, and the evaſive anſwers to their ſincere and decent addreſ- 
ſes, gave them reaſon to fear that a dangerous attack was meditated againſt the 
_ unhappy people of that colony: it was therefore their opinion, that they ought to 
prepare for the preſervation of their property, and-their ineſtimable rights and li- 
berties. *F hus, 2 Es WHO rebellion or TE TEES but ſtrongly 
pro- 
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yay ee. wacher pot to the Eogliſh eewrmkat u iche colon of 
was ſoon appointed to ſapply the plac 

the aſſembly ; and cheſe having an unlimited confidence repoſed in them by 5 
le, became of courſe poſſeſſed of an unlimited in all public affairs. 
They immediately took the moſt effectual means of raiſing and embodying an 
armed force, as ue as of pꝛoviding for its ſupport, and purſued every other mea - 


ſure which could tend to place the colony in a ate of defence. Whether lord 
Dunmore rdin 


chat any extraordinary advantages might be derived from an 
vcſurreg ion of the flaves, or imagined there was a mach ;reater number of peo- 


2 in the. olony fatisfied with the preſent ſyſtem of government, than were really 


his hopes, ot entitely to loſe ight of the couny which he had governed. 


ſelv be to the peo 
by a number of runaway negroes, and being *. — by the king's trigates upon 
the Virginia ſtation, he endeavoured to eftabliſh ſuch a n 

enable hir, by means of rhoſe noble rivers; which render the moſt valuable parts 
of that rich province acceſſible by water, to be e ready to proſit by any fa- 
vourable occaſion, in order to recover poſſeſſi 
put together was calculated only for depredation, and never became equal to any 
eſſential ſervice. The former, in part, was indeed matter of neceſſity ; for as the 


people on ſhore would not ſupply thoſe on board the fleet with proviſions ot 


Pecrllaries, hut ſent detachments of the er moan PRs av eas hr , they 
eithe ve or procure them by violence. How terrible muſt that condi- 
„ where eyery bit of bread, e da be e was br 
purchaſed at the price or the riſk of blood ads . 

During this ſtate of inglorious hoſtility, the governor: procured a "_ ſoldiers 


1 parts, with whoſe aſſiſtance an attempt was made to pillage, de- 
that the in- 


ſtroy, or get paſſeſion of a port town called Hampton. It appears 
habitants had ſome previous e the deſign ; for they had ſunk boats 


in the entrance of the harbour, and thrown ſuch other obſtacles in the way, - 


conſequently the landing of the 


as rendered the approach of the ſhips, and 


crogps impracticable, on the day deſtined for the attack. The ſhips cut a paſ- 


ſage through the boats in the Collowing night, and hegan to cannonade the town 


danger and-apprehenfions, by the arrival of a detachment of rifle and minute 
men, from Williamſburgh. Theſe, united with the inhabitants, att: 
ſhips ſo vigorouſly with their ſmall arms, that ep 4 were obliged 1 to OWE their 
ſtation, and deſiſt from the enterpriſ. 

In. conſequence of this repulſe, a 
declaring, That as the civil law was at preſent inſofficient to prevent and puniſh 


505000; * traitqxs, martial law ſhould take ney and-be 2 „ 


, though his authority was no longer regarded, not to 3 i 


ple to oontinue in in te colony, as well as 


arine force, as would 


n of it. The force, however, thus : 


furioully,in. the morning; but at this exirical ſeaſon, they were relieved. from their 


bench sda was iſſued by tie nn 
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ei 


condingiy joined by ſeveral hundreds both of blacks and whites,: y others 


force was by any means 


their entrenchments. 
dyce, at the; head = the grenadiers, amounting to about-fixty,. led the attack. 
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.the colony z and. requiring: all perſons capable. of, brariag-arms vo era i» his 
majeſty's ſtandard, or they would be conſidered: as traitors. He alſo declared 
en eee goes, ot others appentaining toi rebtls; who we able and 
: willing t. ms, and w Id ji majeſty's forces, to be fre. This 
meaſure, which has been generally: condemned, ; as tending to looſen the bands of 
ociety, to deſtroy domeſtic ſecurity, and t the political ſyſtem of ſlaverꝝ, 
ſo neceſſary to the proſperity of every 8 
the New World, wn attended with leſs import equenc 8 
defred infvrr ap 


had ſoon — > 41 in the nia; «wr ron the rc 
many of the people were well diſpoſed to government. Lord Dunmore 


who did not chuſe to puſn matters to extremity, publicly abjured the Congrels, 
1 all its acts, and all. conventions and committees whatſoev er. 
It is probable that the governor now hoped, that the facility and joe diſpoſi- 
tion which he experienced at this place, would have been ſo general, as to enable 
him to raiſe a conſiderable army; and thus perhaps, without any foreign affiſt- 
ance, to have the glory of reducing one part of the province by means of the 
* but this pleaſing proſpect was ſoon interrupted by intelligence, that a party 
of the rebels was marching e, with great expedition In order to obſtruct 
their deſigns, and protect che well affected, he took poſſeſſion of a poſt called 
Gteat Bridge, which lay at ſome miles diſtance from Norfolk, and was a pafs 
of infinite importance, as it commanded the only road by which the rebels could 
approach that town... Here he conſtructed a fort, on the Norfolk fide of the br dee, 
which he furniſhed well with artillery, and rendered as defencible as the time 
would admit. Nat withſtanding the loyalty of the people in this quarter, which 
included two ſmall counties, it does not however appear that lord Dunimore's 
s conſiderable, either in regard to number or quality. 
He had indeed about 1 two hundred regulars, including 6 of the four- 


teenth regiment, and a, ſmall body, called the Norfalk volunteers; but the reft 
were a motley mixture pf blacks and whites, 2 Either bulk « or i to ren- 
der them formidable. %%% ͤůù⁰ SIS AS (4374S, 134 EE: $1103 713 5 1 | 


The rebels, under the eee je” anion. Wooedfo d, ry fortified” Wed 
felves within cannon ſhot of the Great Bridge. They had. a narrow cauſeway in 
their front, which muſt be paſſed, in order. to come at their works; ſo that each 
party was pretty well ſecured againſt ſurpriſe. In this. ſtate, both ſides continued 
quiet for ſome days. At length a deſign was formed of driving the rebels from 
This was. undertaken before day- break. Captain For- 


7 hey boldly paſſed the cauſeway, and marched. up to the enttenchments with 


Fixed bayonets; and with a coolneſs and iatrepidity: which, at: the time, excited 


the aſtoniſhment,, and afterwards the praiſe of their enemies: for they were not 


— nab d.to che fire in front, bur to e tke 
| works. 
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works. The brave captain, with ſeveral of his men fell: the tent with: 
others, were taken; and what was truly remarkable, all the ſurvivors. of the 
grenadier- company, whether priſoners or not, were wounded. The fire of the 
artillery from. the fort prevented purſuit; ſo that farther loſs was avoided, and 
an opportunity afforded of cartying 
The night after chis repulſe, the king's forces retired from their poſt at PR 


ng off the dead. * 


| Great Bridge ; and as all hopes in that quarter were now at an end, Lord Dun- N 


more thought it neceſſary to abandon the town and neighbourhood of Norfolk, 
and retire. again with his forces on board the ſhips. Many of the loyaliſts, or 
well affected inhabitants, alſo" thought it prudent to ſeek the ſame aſylum, carry- 
ing along with them their families and moſt valuable effects. The rebels took 
poſſeſſion of Norfolk; and the fleet, which was now conſiderable for the num- 
ber of veſſels and tonage, though *itbout I force, removed to a greater 
diſtance. 8875 


During theſe tranſactions, a ſcheme Had been i in agitation for raking a body of 


troops in the back ſettlements of Virginia and the two Carolinas, where it was 
known the people were in general well affected to government. It was fur ther 
hoped, that ſome of the Indian nations might be induced to become parties in 


this deſign ; and that thus united, they would not only make ſuch a diverſion as 


muſt greatly alarm and diſtreſs the rebels, but that they might even be able to 
penetrate ſo far towards the coaſts, as to form a junction with the governor. One 
Conelly, a native of Penſylvania, and an active enterpriſing | man, who ſeems to 
| have been well calculated for ſuch an undertaking, was the framer of that plan; 
and his idea being approved by lord Dunmore, he with great difficulty and dan- 


er carried on a negociation with the Ohio Indians, and his friends among the | 


back ſettlers upon the ſubject. This having ſucceeded to his ſatisfaction, he re- 
turned to lord Dunmore, who ſent him with the neceſſary credentials to Boſton, 


Where he received a commiſſion from general Gage to act as colonel commandant, 


with aſſurances of aſſiſtance at the time and in the manner appointed. —lt was 


intended that the Britiſh garriſons 1 in the Detroit and ſome other of the back 


forts, with their artillery and ammunition ſhould be ſubſervient to this project; 
and the adventurer expected to draw ſome aſſiſtance, at leaſt in volunteers and 
officers, from the neareſt parts of Canada. He was to grant all commiſſions to 


the officers, and to have the ſupreme direction in every thing, not only of the 


enterpriſe, but of the new forces; and as ſoon as they were in a condition fit for 
ſuch an attempt, he was to penetrate through Virginia, ſo as to meet lord Dun- 


more, at a given time in the month of April 1776, in the neighbourhood of 


Alexandria, on the river Potow mac; to which place his lordſhip was to bring 
ſuch a naval force, and other aſſiſtance as was deemed neceſſary for the purpoſe, 


It was alſo a part, and not the leaſt comprehenſive of this plan, to cut colt he 


communication between the northern and ſouthern colonies. . 
So far things ſeemed to look proſperous with the enterpriſing 8 as well 


as favourable to the intereſts of Great Britain z but on his road through Maryland, 


to the ſcene of action, and when be was ſo far advanced that he — it in his 
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4 PS, if not ſome baſe informer, blaſted all his hopes. Being 
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, Power to ſet fortune at defiance, the vigilance or ſuſpicious temper e 
=P 

on ſuſpicion, with two. of his aſſaciates who travelled with bim in diſguiſe, his 
papers betrayed every thing. Among theſe was the general ſcheme of the enter- 
priſe, and a letter from lord Dunmore tone of the Indian chiefs, with ſuch other 
authentic youchers as made the whole undertaking evident. The papers were 
publiſhed by the Congreſs, and the adventurers. were committed to priſon. 
Meanwhile Virginia was a ſcene of the greateſt diſorder and diſtreſs. As the 
loyaliſts during their ſhort ſuperiority i in the country adjoining to Norfolk; had 
not been remarkably lenient to thoſe who differed from them in political opini- 


ons, the greateſt cruelties were now practiſed on the inhabitants, in order to gra- 
tify private pique and natural malignity, under pretence of retaliation. At the 


ſame time the people on board the flect were diſtreſſed for proviſions and neceſ. 
ſaries of every ſort, and cut off from every ſuccour from the ſhore. This neceſſitous 
condition occaſioned conſtant bickerings between the armed veſſels and the forces 

ſtationed on the coaſt. At length, on the arrival of the Liverpool man of war 


from England, a flag was ſent on ſhore at Norfolk, to put the queſtion, Whether 
the inſurgents would ſupply, or permit his majeſty” s ſhips to be ſupplied with 


proviſions. An anſwer was returned! in the negative; and the ſhips in the har- 
bour being continually annoyed by the fire of the febels, from that part of the 
town which lay next the water, it was determined to diſlodge them by deſtroy- 

ing it. Previous notice being accordingly given to the inhabitants, that they 


might remove from the danger, the firſt day of the year 1776 was ſignalized by 


the attack; when a violent cannonade from the Liverpool frigate, two ſloops of 
war, and che governor's armed ſhip, the Dunmore, ſeconded by parties of 
failors and marines, who landed and ſet fire to the neareſt houſes, ſoon produced 


the deſired effect. The rebels were diſlodged, and that part of the town which 


they occupied deſtroyed : but they, were not willing t that deſtruction ſhould ſtop 
here; and therefore ſet fire to the back and remote ſtreets, which would other- 
wiſe have eſcaped the fury of the flames, as the wind was in their favour. In con- 


ſequence of this diabolical act, the whole town was reduced to aſhes* ; and as if 


that had not been enough, the rebels immediately after, partly to cut off every 
reſource from the ſhips, and partly to puniſh the loyaliſts, burnt and deſtroyed all 
the houſes and plantations within reach of the water, and obliged the people to 
remove with their CHE, Proviſions, and eb 4 farther into the 
count 

Ns the ſituation of ſome of the Britiſh governors i in North America, 
much more eligible than that of lord Dunmore. In South Carolina, lord Wil- 
lam Campbell having, as was alledged, entered into a negociation with the In- 


dians, for coming 1 in to the ſopport of government i in that JROYINT 3 and having 


„Norfolk was the moſt coofiderable town in Virginia for commerce, and ſo growing and 
flouriſhing before theſe. unhappy troables, that in the two years preceding its deſlruction, the rents 


of the houſes increaſed from eight to ten thouſand pounds per annum. * whole loſs is 


etimacd at above three hundred thouſand ments ſerlivg. * 


FF 
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alſo ſucceeded in engaging a number of thoſe back ſettlers, who were Giding wied CHAP. 1. 5 


in the Carolinas by the name of Regulators, to eſpouſe the ſame cauſe; the dil- 
covery of theſe meaſures, before they were ripe for execution, occaſioned ſuch a 
ferment among the people, that he thought it neceſſary to retire from Charles 
Town on board a ſhip of war, and afterwards to abandon his government. In 
the meantime Mr, Drayton, judge of the ſuperior court, and one of the le 
men in the colony, marched with a ſtrong armed force to the back ſettlements, | 
where a treaty was concluded between him and the heads of the Regulators ; in 
which the differences between them were attributed to miſinformation, a miſun- 
derſtanding of each others views and deſigns, and a tenderneſs of conſcience on the 
ſide of the latter, which prevented their ſigning the aſſociations, or purſuing 
any meaſures againſt government. But as they now engaged, neither by word 
nor act to impede or obſtruct ſuch proceedings as ſhould be purſued by the pro- 
vince in general; nor to give any information, aid, or aſſiſtance, to ſuch Britiſh 
troops as ſhould at any time arrive in it; ſo they were to be entirely free in their 
conduct otherwiſe, to enjoy a ſafe neutrality, and to ſuffer no moleſtation for their 
not taking an active part in the preſent troubles. —The government of the pro- 
vince was lodged in a council of ſafety, conſiſting of thirteen perſons, with the 
occaſional aſſiſtance of a committe of ninety-nine; and as they had intelligence 
that an army was preparing in England, which Was particularly intended 
againſt South Carolina, no means were left untried for its defence, — in training 
the militia, procuring arms and Sus Pe wien and -parcicwarty in fortitying 
Charles Town. , : 

Similar meaſures were e purſued in North . with this difference only, 

that governor Martin was more active and vigorous in his proceedings, though 
they were not attended with more ſucceſs. The Provincial Congreſs, their com- 
mittees, and the governor were in a continual ſtate of warfare. Upon a number 
of charges, but eſpecially of fomenting a civil war, and exciting an inſurrection | 
among the negroes, he was declared an enemy to America in general, and to that 
colony in particular; and all perſons were forbidden from holding any communi- 
cation with him. Theſe accuſations he anſwered by a proclamation of uncom· 
mon length, which the Provincial Congreſs reſolved to be, © a falſe, ſcandalous, 
ſcurrilous, malicious, and ſeditious OY" 51 ordetes 1 it to be bun by che hands 
of the common hangman. 

Theſe expreſſions ſufficiently ſhew 'the RE of the ba A heir pro- 
N were anſwerable to their language. As the governor expected by means 
of the back ſettlers, as well as of the Scotch inhabitants and Higland emigrants, 
who were numerous in the province, and generally well affected to government, 
to be able to raiſe a conſiderable force, he took pains to fortify and arm his palace, 
at Newburn, that it might anſwer the double purpoſe of a garriſon and maga- 

zine. But before this could be effected the moving of ſome cannon excited ſuch 
a commotion among the people, that he found it neceſſary to abandon his pa- 


lace, and retire on board a ſloop of war in Cape Fear river. The people, after 


his departure, diſcovered a ſhot, ball, and various military ſtores and 
| implements, 
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fac yar 2: "Thbogh this in fuck R 
was perhaps a neceſſary precaution, it ſerved.to inflame the minds of the popu- 
lac to an extraordinary degree; every man ſeeming to conſider it as a plot againſt 
himſelf in Nase In other reſpects, the province followed the example of 


South Carolina, by eftabliſhing a council of 3 N 21 e — 
e providing for defentde. 


During theſe tranſactions in the ſouthern colowies, ſome events not ett of 


| Aer though nothing deciſive, had happened in the northern part of the pro- 


vince of Maſſachuſets Bay. As general Gage had returned to England in the 


beginning of October, the Sen in chief of the army at Boſton devolved 
upon general Howe, who ſoon after iſſued a proclamation, condemning to mili- 
tary execution ſuch of the inhabitants as ſhould attempt to quit the town without 
leave, if detected and taken; and if they eſcaped ordering them to be proceeded 


againſt as traitors, by the forfeirare of their flees. He alſo enjoined the ſign- 


ing and entering into an affociation, by which the remaining inhabitants offered 
their effects for the defence of the town; and ſuch of them as he approved of 
were to be armed, formed into companies, and inſtructed in military exerciſes 


and diſcipline, the remainder being Ss to 155 their quotas | in N towards 


me common defence. 
Nor were the Provincials leſs vigorous in their meaſures. As the limited 


term for which the ſoldiers in the army before Boſton had enliſted was nearly ex- 


pired, a committee from the General Congreſs, conſiſting of ſeveral of its moſt 
reſpectable members, was ſent thither, to take the neceſſary meaſures in conjunc- 
tion with Waſhington, for keeping it from diſbanding. This, however, does not 


appear to have been a work of any difficulty, as the whole army enliſted for a year 
certain. to come. Among all the obſtacles which the Provincials met with, in 
their attempts to eſtabliſn a military force, nothing affected them ſo grievouſly, or 


was found fo difficult to be ſurmounted, as the want of gun-powder : for al- 


though they uſed their utmoſt diligence in the collecting and preparing of nitre, and 
in all other parts of the manufacture, the product of their induſtry was very in- 


adequate to the growing demand; and they had not yet opened that commerce, 


nor entered into thoſe meaſures with foreign ſtates, which have fince procured 
a ſupply of military ſtores. But they left nothing undone to ſupply this defect; 
and among other temporary expedients, they had contrived to purchaſe, without 


| notice os ſuſpicion, all the powder upon the coaſt of Africa, and plundered the 


ine in the iſland of Bermuda of above an hundred barrels. 
In the courſe of thoſe depredations, threats, and hoſtilities, which continually 


occurred on the coaſts, the town of Falmouth was doomed particularly to fuffer, 
Some violences relative to the lading of a ſhip with maſts for the royal navy, 


drew the indignation of the admiral upon that place, and occaſioned an order for 
its de ſtruction. The officer who commanded the ſhips appointed for this pur- 
poſe, gave too hours previous notice to the inhabitants to provide for their 


fafety 3 and that time was farther enlarged till next morning, under cover of 


a pho porn ON up their CRY and fmall wiki, as the price of ſav- 
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ing che town. 1 „ bowever,'they at length refuſed; having made abate. üg: w. > 
ü « prin; fr caring gf heir alt aluable oft * ws OY 
Abe n w 
— town, the raiter part\6f it was defltayed. - te Ziv e 3 | _— 
The chaſtiſement of Falmouth paibebly e e e No — = 
Provincial Congreſs of Maſſachuſets Bay, where, under pretence of protecting Nov. 13. + 
their coaſts, an act was paſſed for granting lexers of marque and repriſal, and 
Che eſtabliſhment of courts. of admiralty, for the trial and condemnation ö; 
Britiſh ſhips, Certain ade of the General Congreſs likewile led $0-this bold ſtep. 5 
In the courſe of the ſummer, they had drawn up articles of confederation and 
perpetual, union between the ſeveral colonies that were already aſſociated, with 
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liberty of admiſſion to thoſe which yet adhered to government; but the people | 9 
were not yet ripe for ſuch a total and violent ſeparation from the mother country. | in 
_ A-reſolution was alſo paſſed in the General $ on/the approach of autumn, —  -— 4 
That as America was bleſt with a moſt plentiful harveſt, and would have a great 1 
ſuperfluity to ſpare for other nations, if the late reſtraining laws were not re. I 
deale fix months from the 2oth of July 1773, the cuſtom- houſes ſhould = 
be-cvery where ſhut up, and all their ports be thenceforth open to every ſtate in 
Europe, (which would admit and protect their commerce) free of all _ 
and for every kind of commodity, excepting only teas,” and the me 
Great Bricain and her cies :—and the more to « rave foreigners to : 
engage in trade with hem, they paſſed a reſolution, that theywould,” worth on. 
noſt of their 2 maintain and ſupport ſuch freedom of commerce for two 5 9 
ears | ommencement, notwithſtanding any reconciliation with — 
Great Britain, and es much longer as the preſent obnoxious aa tinu * 
They at the ſame time immediately ſuſpended the non · importation = 
in fayour of all ſhips that ſhould bring gun-powder, e ers ad — 
fitted with bayonets, or braſs field - pieces; Tuck eee gs in te 
turn, with the full value of their cargoes.” 8 „ 
Towards the cloſe of the year, the 797 8 carried ther atlas et Dee. 6. ; 


Farther. * In a declaration, in anſwer to the royal proclamation” © for ſuppreſi! 

rebellion and ſedition,” they not only denied * charges of forgeiting their alle. 
giance, hut concluded with a reſolution, in the name of the people of the United 
Colonies, That whatever puniſhment ſhould be inflicted upon any perſons in the 
power of their enemies, for fayouring, aiding or the cauſe of America, | 1 
ſhould be retaliated in the ſame kind and the ſame degree, upon thoſe in their „ — 


power, who have. Kreul 1 or e or 00. — favour, e of 


An oppoſition & — ig a Seel 3 were foflicient to” ſhak 4 - ET 
the firmeſt adminiſtration. Lord North, however, on the meeting x of parliament, des 26, A 
came boldly forth to face the ſtorm, which was ſcarcely leſs terrible Ie in the Henan $4. 1775+ * = 
Commons, than in Bolton and its. rebellious; neighbourhood. . This ſtorm was „ 
2 rouſed E the chrone : yet, on a candid examins- 5 Eo. 
38. | IP 6 Y. | tion, | 
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noxious; unleſs to unfold i 


party, will be able tb judge 


which they already exerciſe, in the moſt arbitrary manner, over t 


to ſupport them. . | 1 VC 4 THE 447 
The authors and. promoters of this e 9 We in 1 con- 
duct of it, derived great advantage from the difference of our intentions and 
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tion, it will perhaps be difficalr to diſcover, what could ende ech 
truths, and cloath ſound eee 

gant language can be a crime. But the reader who has purſued our impartial 
narration, which neither diſguiſes the viems nor concrals the violences of either 
for himſelf. Thoſe,“ ſays ng majeſty, < who 
have long too ſucceſsfully laboured to inſlame my people ĩn America by groſs 
miſtepreſentations, and to infuſe: into their minds 4 ſyſtem of. opinions repug- 


nant to the true: conſtitution. of the colonies, and to their ſubordinate relation to 
Great Britain, nom openly avow their. revolt, hoſtility, and re bellion. They 


have raiſed troops, and are collecting a naval forte e tl 


ey have ſeized the publie 


revenue, and aſſumed to themſelves legiſlative, executive, and nö powers, 

and 
properties of their fellow ſubjects; and although many of theſe unhap py people 
may ſtill retain their loyalty, and may be too wiſe not to fee the fatal Ae 


of this uſurpation, and wiſh: to reſiſt it, yet the torrent of violence has been 


Bn _—_ 


ſtrong enough to he their acquieſcence, until a base ke Ic 


_ theirs, They meant only to; amuſe, by vague expreſſions of attachment to the 
Patent ſtate, and the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of loyalty to me, whilſt they were 


Propoſitions accompanied the meaſures taken t 


then in arms. I have acted with the ſame temper: 


al revolt? . On our part, though it was declared in our 


preparing for a 


laſt ſeſſion, that a rebellion, exiſted in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, yet 


e wiſhed rather to reclaim: than to ſubdue. The reſolu- 
tion and 5 conciliatory 
enforce authority; and the coer- 
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even in that province 
tions of parliament breathed a ſpirĩt of moder: 


cive acts were adapted to caſes of criminal combinations among ſubjects not 
anxious to prevent, if it 
had been poſſible, the effuſion of the blood of my ſubjects, and the calamities 
ner are en from a ſtate of wars ſtill hoping agg wo pope in America 
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by Mr. Penn, late governor and chief proprietor of Penſylyania, ſhould have been conſigned to 


Many people have lamented that this petition, which was preſented to Lord Dartmouth 


neglect; but thoſe who will allow themſelves, impartially io exam ĩne circumſlances, cannot fail to 
perceive that it had no other object than to gain time: This indeed ſufficiently appears from the 


a petition itſelf, which requeſts, that during the negocistion propoſed for a permanent reconcili2- 


tion,” **, meaſures may be taken for preventieg the further deſiruction of ibe lives of your ma- 


. jg $ ſubjeQs,” '? , They were ſenſible that the provincial army was in no condition to refiſt the 


- "Britiſh forces in Boſton, baving few artillery, and almoſt neither f onder nor ſhot. . They could 


not divine, that the viftors at Banker's Hill would not only ceaſe to pui ſue their advantage, but 


allow themſelves to be cooped/op wilhin the walls of a town, a to oo by want 1 and ere, 
nnn, N dae fad!!! e a 4 bee e. 
os” | T- 80 | 25 vould 
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uen 


in order to prevent the inconveniences which might ariſe from the great diſtance 
of theif ſituation, and to remove as ſoon as poſũble the calamities: to which they 
were expoſed, that he would appoint commiſſioners on the ſpot to grant general. 


and particular pardons and inde mnities, and to receive the ſubmiſſion of any pro- 


vince or colony, as well as to reſtore it, on ſuch ſubmiſſion, to the free exerciſe ot 
its trade and commerce, and to the ſame protection and: ſecurity as if ſuch. 
province or colony had never re voie... php Hey 
This ſpeech was ſaid to be compoſed of a mixture of aſſumed and falſe facts, 

with ſome general undefined and undiſputed axioms, which nobody would at- 


tempt to controvert. Among the former, that of charging the colanks with aim 
ing at independency, was ſeverely reprehended, as well as that of their making 
profeſſions of duty, and propoſals of reconciliation, only for the inſidious purpole: 
of amuſing and deceiving. Fhoſe ſhameful accuſations, it was affirmed, were only. 


deſigned to cover the wretched condud, and if poſſible to hide or excuſe the dil- 
grace and failure that had attended all the meaſures, of adminiſtration. On the 
other ſide, the veracity of the ſpeech in all its parts was warmly contended for; and, 
in particular, the charge againſt the Americans of ſceking indt pendeney, was moſt, 
ſtrenuouſiy ſupported. In proof, it was aſked, whether the Congreis had not ſeized. 
all che powers of government; whether they had not raiſcd armies, and taken 
meaſures for paying, cloathing, and ſubſiſting them? Have they not iſſued bills 
to a great amount upon a continental creuit? ſaid the fam Are the 
not creating a marine * are they not waging war, in all ics forms, againſt their. 
mother country, at the very inſtant that they hypocritically pretend to owe, a 
conſtitutional obedience to her? Can any one, acquainted with theſe: things, pre- 
tend to call in queſtion the tendeney of their views? The Congreſs have indeed. 


declared, in general terms; that they do not aim at independency but if we ex: 
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mal Kd, that the dependence which they would 5 kt | 
mount "ro kale more thaw's nominal obexlicace8 whoever Grs on the throne, and | 
o very nearly. a renunciation of the juriſdiction of the Britiſh Jegiſlature.” | | 

In regard to-conciliation, every hope of char ſire was ſaid to be now dt an end. 
Parliament had already tried every expedient, conſiſtent with its dignity, to re- 
claim the incorrigible diſpoſition of the Americans ; but what had ſhe gained by 


_ this conduct? Her lenity, her reluftance to puniſh, was conſtrued into weakneſs 


. ed to perm 


and fear; and the time which ſhe ſacrificed to forbearance and moderation, was 
5 ſedulouſly employed by the Americans to preparation and war. We had offcr- 


- it the Americans to tax themſelves ; bur what rerum have they made 
to this indulgence ? They have given a new proof of their diſobedienc 


tempt.; for although they knew any reaſonable ſum would be accepted, they 
would not gratify the mother-country ſo far as to contribute a ſingle ſhilling to- 
wards the common exigencies of the ſtate, In a word, it was infiſted, that the 
queſtion was no longer confined to any particular exerciſe of the authority of 


| Great Britain, but extended to the "oy being of the ſovereignty itlelf ; that, ia 
this ſtate, an accommodation was unpratticable, and that any advance towards i it 


on our ſide, except in the line laid down i - the ſpeech, and accompanie 
.a military force as would ee obedien ee. nm en, as well; 2s. 
E diſgrace ,: ; 55 

As to the pee of WAS the eo opoſed in the ſpeech, ; it 1 "as 
| urged, that it did not admit of a qurſtion. We were. nos ina ſituation which did 


or afford a poſſibility of receding without ſhame, ruin, and diſgrace. The con- 


_ teſt was for empire; and we muſt either ſupport and eſtabliſh; our ſovereignty, or 
give up America for ever. The eyes of all Europe are upon us,” ſaid they; 
and the future fate not only of the Britiſh monarchy, but of ages yet unborn, 

muſt depend upon our firmneſs or indecifion.” A ſtrong picture was drawn of 
the fatal effects . would follow the independency of America - the inevitable 


ruin of four Welt India ſettlements, and her interference with us in our trade, and 


in our deareſt intereſts, in every quarter of the globe. It was at the ſame time 
acknowledged, that the reduction of America would be attended with great and 
numerous difficulties ; that it was a conteſt of the moſt ſerious nature, and how- 
ever ſucceſsful we might be, that the conſequences muſt be ſeverely felt by the 
community: but how awful-ſoever the ſituation, it was the firſt duty of a great 
national aſſembly, not to deſpair of the reſources of the ſtate ; and where the 
intereſts of a great people were at ſake, difficulties muſt be encountered and 
overcome, not ſhrunk from. The difficulties were not greater, however, than 
we had often ſurmounted ; than we "5 lately furmounied in protecting this 
very people againſt the moſt powerful and warlike nation on the European 
tinent, when our armies gave law, and our fleets rode 
coaſt. Shall we then be told,” added they, < that | Ys 
whoſe 1s the work of PPP Fer Box garage? 
1 Britiſh — This laoguage was well calculated to rouſe Ar (pun 8. 
| " | 
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the country gentlemen, who have all along ſupported the coercive meaſures of CHAP: IV. Ty 
 adminiſtration-in regard to America . An amicable addreſs to the throne, in T5. rc. 


# . 1 


anſwer to the ſpeech, was accordingly voted, by a majority of two hundred and "775. 
ſeventy againſt one hundred and eight, who contended for an amendment, which - | 


would have rendered it an inſult. | EE 
The debates upon the addreſs were no leſs warm in the Houſe of Lords, than 
in that of the Commons, and nearly the ſame arguments were employed on both | 2 
ſides. But what rendered them remarkable was, the ſudden and unexpected ' 8 
defection of the duke of Grafton; who, ever ſince his reſignation, had been 
uniform in ſupporting the meaſures of government in regard to America, and 

was at this time high in office. He now condemned theſe meaſures with the 

greateſt aſperity, and declared that he had been deceived and miſled ; that no- 

thing leſs than a total repeal of all the American laws, which had been paſſed 

ſince the year 1763, could reſtore peace and happineſs, or prevent the moſt de- nn 
ſtructive and fatal-conſequences— confequences which he could not think of wit. * 
out feeling the utmoſt degree of grief and horror! A right reverend prelate f : 
great eloquence and ability, who in the preceding ſeſſion had both ſpoken and 3} 
voted for coercive meaſures, took the ſame part, and accounted for the change | W 
in his ſentiments and conduct, upon nearly the ſame principles; namely, miſin- „ 

formation, deception—a total failure of the promiſes, and diſappointment in 
all the hopes held out by adminiſtration; but above all the ruinous conſequences 


* 


* 


continental connexions, with ſomething bordering on antipathy, to the employing of foreigg 
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quering America, on the different grounds of juſtice, expediency, and practicabili 7: be alſo de- — ' 
clared, in the moſt free terms, againſt the right of taxation; and ſaid that he wiſhed to ſee the | 
Declaratory Act repealed, though it had been paſſed under his own auſpices when in adminifira- | 

, tion, and though on abſtra®t legal principles he thought it right, and at che time of paſſing it 2 - Eo 
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1 be voted for the ſervice of the enſuing year. This was accompanied with a general 
outline of the ſervice to which the navy would be applied; particularly, that the 


Nov. 8. 


- 
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the earl OC RON ry. ſeal, and was ſucceeded in the American 
, een 2 lord George Sackeville Germaine, whoſe. political pri 
pnnexion. with Mr. Grenville had led. him to ſupport the, higheſt. claims of . | 
iamentary authority oyer the colonies, and who had taken a full and decided 


| part in all the late coercive meaſures in regard to.them.—During theſe changes, a 


motion was made from the Admiralty in the committee of ſupply, that twenty- eight 
thouſand ſeamen, including ſix thouſand, fix hundred, and ſixty five marines, ſhould 


fleet on the North American ſtation would amount to ſeventy-cight ſail. The eſti- 
mates of the land ſervice for the enſuing year were alſo laid before the committee 


of ſupply. From theſe eſtimates, and the illuſtrations with which they were ac- 


companied, it appeared, that the whole force appointed for, the land ſervice, 
abroad and at home, would amount to about fifry-five thouſand men, of which 
number upwards of twenty-five thouſand would be employed in America. 


After long debates, the reſolutions on the eſtimates were carried, by the uſual 
majority of near three to one. 


The Houſe of Lords now took into 5 - cond, Onion bow the 


Congreſs to his majeſty, which had been preſented by Mr. Penn, and was laid 
| before that houſe among other papers. On the motion of the duke of Rich- 


mond, Mr. Penn was examined at the bar. From his evidence it appeared, 
that the colony of Penſylvania contained about ſixty thouſand men able to bear 


arms, and that of thoſe twenty thouſand had voluntarily enrolled themſclves to 


ſerve without pay, before his departure; that an additional body of four thou- 


ſand five hundred minute men had ſince been raiſed in the province, who were 


2 __ he believed the colonies were notwithſtanding, inclined to acknowledge the 


to be paid when called out on ſervice ; that the ſpirit of reſiſtance was general ; 


imperial authority of the parent-ſtate, but not in taxation, and that they thought 
themſelves able to defend their liberties againſt the arms of Great Britain. 
After the examination was finiſhed, the duke of Richmond, its propoſer, made a 


N motion, That the petition from the continental Congreſs to the king, was © ground 

for a reconciliation: of the unhappy differences at preſent ſubſiſting between 
Great Britain and America.” The motion was ably ſupported by that nobleman 
and his friends, who ſtated the neceſſity of an immediate reconciliation in every 


point of view ; whether with. reſpe& to ourſclves, the colonies, or our ſituation 
in regard to foreign powers. They repreſented the inſurmountable obſtacles 


which would occur, if an abſolute conqueſt of North America was intended; 
the natural ſtrength of that continent, every where interſected with great rivers, 
_ and, compoſed alternately of ſtrong incloſures, th ick foreſts, and deep ſwamps; | 
the inexpreſlible. difficulty and vaſt expence, if not the utter impracticability of 
ſupplying with ſubſiſtence from England, ſuch an army as would be adequate to 
the purpoſe; the advantages which the provincials would derive from their being at 
home, and from having their ſubſiſtence at hand, as well as from their perfect know- 

bag of the * that the overrunning go a proyince, the * nn. | 
| 6 
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or: deſtroying of a town, tough ruinous to them, would afford no. eflntial ad- 
Vantage to us, even ſuppoſing conqueſt to be the immediate object of the war; 
for that the inſtant. we marched to ſubdue another province, that which we had 


* 


qui ted would become as hoſtile as the one we had entered. To this ſtrong picture 
of difficulties, dangers, and diſgrace, they contraſted the invaluable bleſſings of 
peace, and ſhewed the happy opportunity which the petition afforded of avert- 

ing the numerous and even fatal evils of civil war. It expreisly declares,” ad- 


CHAP. 
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ded. they, that the colonies deſire no conceſſion derogatory to the honour of 


the: mother. country: the delegates of the people of America beſeech his majeſty 
to recall his troops, which can only be conſidered as a prayer for a ſuſpenſion of 
arms; and all they deſire as a preliminary, is the repeal of certain acts, in them- 
ſelves unjuſt and oppreſlive.” 1 „ 


On the other ſide, it was urged, that it was impoſſible to recognize the petition 


on which the preſent motion was founded, without relinquiſhing in that act the 
ſovereignty of the Britiſh parliament ; that treating with an onlawfe 
at the very inſtant declared themſelves to be in a ſtate of open reſiſtance and hoſ- 
tility, would be to all intents and purpoſes, legalizing their proceedings, and ac- 
knowledging them the conſtitutional repreſentatives of an independent ſovereign 
ſtate. If they were ſubjects, they could not aſſemble or deliberate, but in the 
mode and for the purpoſes preſcribed by the conſtitution: if they were not, it 
would be in the higheſt degree ridiculous to treat with them in a capacity which 
they diſclaimed. The Americans,” added the friends of adminiſtration, * de- 
ny the right of controul in the moſt effectual manner; for they deny the exerciſe 
of it in every inſtance wherein it militates with their intereſt, or with their traiter- 
ous views and rebellious deſigns. They refuſe obedience to the declaratory act, 
the act for quartering ſoldiers, and the law for eſtabliſhing vice-admiralty courts; 
in a word, to every law which they do not like, and then tell us with a conſum- 
mate effrontery, that they acknowledged our undoubted right of legiſlative con- 


troul, but will not permit us to exerciſe that right!“ It was even inſiſted by 


| aſſembly, Who 


ſome lords, that the petition. was an inſidious and traitorous attempt to impoſe 


on the king and parliament ; that while the authors made uſe of ſmooth language, 


and held out falſe profeſſions for that purpoſe, they were at the very inſtant, in 


their appeals to the people of Great Britain and Ireland, abuſing the parliament, 
denying its authority, and endeavouring to involve the whole empire in rebellion 
and bloodſhed, by inviting their fellow- ſubjects in theſe kingdoms to make one 
common cauſe with them, in oppoſition to law and government; that no alter- 
native therefore remained, in regard to thoſe worlt of rebels, who. not. content 
with the enjoyment of their own crimes, wanted to render them general, but the 


moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for their ſubjugation and puniſhment. . The | 


queſtion at length being put, the motion was. rejected on. a diviſion, by a majo- 
rity of eighty · ſix to thirty-three. | 5 


About the ſame time, the miniſter in the Houſe of Commons, after ſhe wing the 
neceſſity of reducing America to obedience, or of finally giving it up, and exhi- 


i biting the great expence that muſt unavoidably attend the former meaſure, tool 


an opportunity of convincing the landed gentlemen. of the propricty, as wellas 


neceſſity 


wh - 
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eceifity of applying to them on ſo im | AE at a tit | 
fate, 9 were incompetent to the pur- 

Poſe. He accordingly moved, that the land- tax for the year 1776 be four ſhil- 
lings in the pound. This motion occafioned a variety of debates and converſa- 
tions; and Neg members in oppoſition congratulated the country gentlemen on 
the additional ſhilling in the pound, after ſo ſhort a reſpite, as the happy and envi- 
able conſequence of their darling coercive meaſures in regard to America; at the 
Fame time that they endeavoured to ſhew, by calculations on the ſtate of the funds 
and expenditure, that it would be a perpetual mortgage on the eſtates of thoſe 
gentlemen, which no change of circuinſtances, or even favourable turn of for- 


tune could ever wear off, as nothing leſs than a land- tax at the rate propoſed would 


be ſufficient for our future peace eſtabliſnment. The country gentlemen, though 


{till ſomewhat out of humour on account of the employment of foreign troops 
without the conſent of parliament, ſupported the motion ® z which was carried 11 
A majority of an hundred and eighty-two, to forty- Wi... 
In the midſt of theſe hoſtile meaſures, Mr. Burke moved for Lee to being! in a 
bill“ for compoſing the preſent troubles, and for quieting the minds of his ma- 
jeſty*s ſubjects in America.“ Its object was to procure reconciliation and peace by 
| conceſſion ; and the propoſer obſerved, that as taxation had been the origin of the 
preſent differences, an arrangement of that queſtion, either by enforcement or 
conceſſion, wasa preliminary indiſpenſably neceſſary to peace. He entered large- 
ly into that queſtion : he conſidered it under both heads; and after obſerving, that 
| the impracticability of the former was now acknowledged by the miniſters them- 
ſelves, he added, That parliament 1 is not the repreſentative, but the ſovereign of 
America; that ſovereignty is not in its nature an idea of abſtract unity, but i is 
capable of great complexity and infinite modifications, according to the temper 
of thoſe who are to be governed, and to the circumſtances of things; which be- 
ing infinitely diverſified, government ought to be adapted to them, and to con- 
form itſelf to their nature, inſtead of vainly endeavouring to force that to a con- 


trary bias; that though taxation is inherent in the ſupreme power of ſociety, 
taken as an aggregate, it does not follow that it muſt reſide in any particular 


power in that ſociety, This obſcure doctrine he endeavoured to illuſtrate by the 
Engliſh government, in which the king is ſovereign, but obliged to depend upon 
the commons for ſupplies. He concluded with preſſing the neceſſity of giving 
up the point of taxation to the utmoſt, though he at the ſame time expreſſed his 
at our being obliged to ſurrender any part of the legiſlative authority: but 
this, he obſerved, was the natural, and inevitable conſequence of injudicious exer- 
tions of power; for that people who quarrel unreaſonably among themſelves, 
and will not reconcile their differences in due ſeaſon, muſt ſubmit to the conſe- 
quences incident to the ſituation in which ſuch differences have involved them. 
The principal objection made to this bill was, that it granted too much for us, 
yet not nearly enough to ſatisfy the Americans; as their claims reached not only 


| ® This ſupport, however, was not yielded, till the miniſter had given them farther aſſurance of 
| bringing i in the indemnity bill, acknowledging the meaſvre relative to the Hanoverian troops to be | 


— nor till he had declared that taxation was the object of the war in America. 5 
: to 
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to the Declaratory Act, and to all the others paſſed ſince 1763, but included in CHAP. IV. 
| their ſweep all the revenue laws, from the act of navigation, down to the preſent 3 
time. They complain of all laws laying duties for the expreſs purpoſe of reve- "MD 
nue, yet the bill goes no farther back than the year 1767; but to render the re- 
medy real and efficient, it ſhould be carried back to the year 1672. Many members 
alſo contended, that as a plan of accommodation had been chalked out in the 
ſpeech from the throne, it would be diſreſpectfol to his majeſty to adopt any other 
conciliatory ſcheme, until that was either tried, or adminiſtration had declined 
the undertaking. Nor were a few of opinion, that nothing leſs than coercion in 
its full extent could anſwer any good purpoſe; and that the ſtronger diſpoſition 
Great Britain ſhewed towards conciliation, the more obſtinate, rebellious, and in- 
ſolent America would become. The bill was accordingly rejected by a majority | ä 
of two to one; the numbers being two hundred and ten againſt the motion, to 5 
one hundred and five who ſupported it. ET on” 
A few days after, the miniſter brought into the Houſe of Commons the famous Nov. 20. 
prohibitory bill, totally interdicting all trade and intercourſe with the Thirteen 
United Colonies ; and by which all property belonging to theſe colonies, whether 
of ſhips or goods, on the high ſeas or in harbour, are declared forfeited to 
the captors, being the officers and crew of his majeſty's ſhips of war. This bill, 
beſides its primary object, repealed the Boſton Port- bill, with the fiſhery and 
reſtraining acts; their proviſions, in ſome inſtances, being deemed inſufficient in 
the preſent ſtate of warfare, and their operation, in others, liable to interfere with 
that of the intended law. It alſo enabled the crown to appoint commiſſioners, 
who beſides the power of ſimply granting pardons to individuals, were authoriſed 
to enquire into general and particular grievances, and empowered to deter- 
mine, whether any part or the whole of a colony, was returned to that ſtate of 
obedience, which might entitle them to be received within the king's peace and 
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protection; in which caſe, upon a declaration from the commiſſioners, the re- 5 1 | 
ſtrictions in the preſent bill were to ceaſe in their favour. pr 1 | 


The fire of oppoſition was rekindled by this bill, and it was encountered with 
great vigour in both houſes. They ſaid, that it was cutting off at the root all hopes 
of future accommodation; that it drove England and America to the fatal extremity 
of abſolute conqueſt on the one ſide, or abſolute independency on the other; that ic 
would precipitate the Americans head. long into the arms of ſome foreign power, 
and compel them from motives of ſelf-defence, to convert their merchant ſhips 
into privateers, whereby our Weſt India iſlands would be totally ruined, and our 
foreign commerce in general ſuffer greater injuries, than during any war in which 
we had ever been engaged. On the other ſide it was argued, that the Americans Ro 
were already in a ſtate of open warfare with us, and while that war continued, it 
' muſt neceffarily be carried on by ſea and landꝰ, and conducted in every reſpect as 
+ # ini en acquainted with what was tranſaQling in America, they might have 
1 tee: fenfible of this, had ads iſſued letters 5 
and repriſal ; that they had not waited to be compelled to ſuch a meaſure, but had taken the lead 
ia naval hoſtilities. | | were — | _ 
58. 1 „ 
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vere included in the bill; it was in the power of the Americans, either collectively 


wards the ſupport of government; and thereby, as one of the p 


part of —— But if a due ſubmiſſion ſhould not be obtained from 


F A; M- E R CA. 


FE HUG TN Y 


iD. | jointed Hepatic agent alien enemies 3 that the ſtronger, the more urgent and 


immediate the-cocrcion was, the fewer would be the miſchiefa, the leſs the ex. · 
pence, and the ſooner would peace and order be reſtored; that an ill judged | 
lenity would be the extreme of cruelty, and prove equally ruinous to England 
and to America. It was farther. urged; that whatever real or apparent hardſbips 


or individually to avoid all ſuch ;; that the commiſſioners went ovt with the ſword 
in one hand, and terms of conciliation in the other: America had therefore the 
choice, every colony had it in its power, to take the benefit of the latter. It 
had only to acknowledge the legiſlative ſupremacy of Great Britain, or ie un- 
willing to accede to ſo general a declaration, to contribute of its own accord to- 
s of the Britiſh. 
empire, ' entitle itſelf to the protection of the whole, and to all the privileges 
which it formerly enjoyed. As to the loſſes which our merchants and the Weſt 
India iſlands might ſuſtain, it was added, that thoſe, if real, could only be la- 
mented among the many other evils incident to war: but happily they were 


merely imaginary, and only held out to diſtreſs government, and impede its 

operations, by alarming the nag part of the nation, and exci 
ferment; for who would pret 
was not ſufficient to protect our commerce, and our Weſt India iſlands from in- 
ſult 


a domeſtic 
ad to affrm, that the naval force of Great Britain 


'heſe arguments appeared ſo ſatisfactory, that the hill paſſed by a ma- 
Jority of one hundred and twelve to ſixteen only, an the Houſe of Commons, 
and in the Houſe of Fs without a diviſion. 

;to lay Bien parliament the deter 


It now only remained, on this ſubject 
entered into between: his majeſty, the Jandgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, the duke of 


| Brunſwick, and the hereditary prince of Heſſe. Caſſel, for hiring different bodies 
of their troops for the American ſervice, amounting in the whole to about ſeven- 


teen thouſand men, and to obtain the ſupplies neceſſary for the ſupport of ſuch 
an additional force. The debates on theſe treaties were long and warm in both 
houſes, and many ſevere remarks were made on the bad terms on which the forces 
were obtained, as well as on the meaſure of hiring them. It was ſtrongly urged 
in particular, that as the Americans had hitherto: abſtained from applying for 
aſſiſtance to foreign powers, and had ventured to commit themſelves ſingly in this 
arduous conteſt, rather than have recourſe to ſo odious and dangerous a e 
it was the height of political folly and madneſs in us to induce them to de par 
from that temperate ground, by ſetting them an example of ſo fatal a <p Hl 
The miniſter's motion for committing the treaties to the committee of ſupply, 
was however carried by the uſual majority; and the ſeſñon was concluded by a 
ſpeech from the throne, in which his majeſty expreſſed a hope, that his rebellious 
ſubjects would yet be awakened to a ſenſe of their errors, and by a voluntary re- 
turn to their duty, juſtify him in gratifying the favourite wiſh of his heart, the 
reſtoration of harmony, and the re eſtabliſhment of order and happineſs in every 


ſuch - 


wk 


* diſpoſitions on their part, his majeſty | 
0 by u the force with which he was intruſted by TONS rer 
In the meantime things wore a very inauſpi s appt 8 


moſt of the coal ſhips was particularly felt, as fuel could not be procured, and 


the climate rendered that article indiſpenſable. It was even feared that the mili· 


tary ſtores would fail, and ſalt proviſions at length become ſearce. The troops 


at Bunker's Hill, in particular, underwent great hardſhips ; being obliged to lie 
in tents all the winter, under the driving fnows, and expoſed to the almoſt intoler- 
ably cutting winds of the climate in that ſeaſon ; which, with the ſtri& and con- 
ſtant duty octaſioned by the ſtrength and vicinity of the ern en en we 


vice exceedingly ſevere, both to the private men and officers 


During this ſtate of things on our fide, the provincials before Boſton were” 


well covered, and alſo well fupplied 1 in their lines. They were diſappointed, 


however, in their hope of recovering the town and burning the ſhipping, when 


the froſt ſhould ſet in, as the harbour was never frozen. But 


though the winter 


was not ſo ſevere as to anſwer all the purpoſes of the-rebels, the climate prevailed 


ſo far as to render both parties fond of their quarters; to check the ſpirit of en- 


terpriſe, and prevent the effuſion of blood; ſo that during two or three months, 
an almoſt total tranquillity prevailed. T his tranquillity was- unexpectedly inter- 


rupted, about the beginning of March, by ſome ſudden movements on the tide 
of the provincials: A battery was opened in the night near the water hoof | 
the place called Phipps? Farm, whence a ſevere cannonade and bomb! 


was carried on againſt the town. Whilſt the attention of the army was occu- 


pied by the firing of houſes and other miſchiefs ineident to this new attack, they 


beheld with inexpreſſible ſurpriſe ſome conſiderable works, as if raiſed by en- 


chantment, appear upon Dorcheſter Point, on the other fide of the town. 
The fituation of the Britiſh forces was now extremely critical. On the new 
works, 2 twenty-four pound, and a bomb-battery, were immediately opened by 


the provincials; and other works, it was forefeen, would ſpeedily be conſtructed _ 


on ſome of the neighbouring hills; would command the town, a conſiderable 
part of the harbour, and render the communication between the works at Boſton 
Neck and the main body, difficult and dangerous. In ſuch circumſtances, no 


alternative remained but to abandon the town, or to diſlodge the enemy, and de- 


troy the new works. General Howe adopted the latter, and took the neceſſary 


meaſures for the embarkation of five regiments, with the light infantry and grena- 


diers; but this deſign was fruſtrated by the intervention of a dreadful ſtorm, 


which rendered the embarkation impracticable. It was however reſumed, the 
day after the tempeſt, when a new obſtacle made it be laid entirely aſide. On a 


nearer inſpection, (how keen ſighted is irreſolution in diſcerning difficulties !) it 
was diſcovered, that another new work had been thrown up, waich was ſtronger 
than any of the former ; and that the whole were now ſo Completely fortified that 
all hope of forcing them was at an end. It was alſo perceived by the ſame flow 


3 | wiſdom, 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICA; „ 5 
oped i d it would be cha CHAP, * 


Fhe delays and misfortunes which the tranſports from Engla and. reland bad 
experienced, reduced the Britiſh forces at Boſton to great diſtreſs. The loſs of 
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THE HISTORY OF AMERICA: 


wiſdom, (ever more happy at inventing apologies for inaction, than in diſcover- 
the motives to enterpriſe) that Boſton was not a ſituation very happily choſen 
for the im of any advantage which might be obtained, towards the re- 
duRion of the colonies,” Nothing, therefore, now remained, but to abandon the 
town, and to convey the troops, artillery, and ſtores on board the ſhips. 
General Howe's ſituation was now truly pitiable; more eſpecially if we 


can ſuppoſe him to be poſſeſſed of choſe fine feelings, and that high ſenſe of mili- 


| tary honour, which has been repreſented, with all the force of rhetoric, as pecu- 


| Tar to his family. He commanded an army, which he knew had been conſider. 


ed in this country as ſufficient to look into nothing all reſiſtance in America; and 


_ which in reality, with regard to the number of regiments, if not of men, the ex- 


cellency of the troops, the character of the officers, and the powerful artiltery 


- with which they were furniſhed, would have been deemed reſpeQable i in any coun- 


try, and formidable to any enemy. With ſuch a force, to give up that town 
which had been the original cauſe of the war, and the conſtant object of conten- 
tion ſince its commencement, to a raw and deſpiſed militia * „ ſeemed, excluſive of 


all other circumſtances, a diſgrace not to be borne. Nor was even that ignomini- 


ous meaſure by any means free from difficulty and danger. The rebels, however, - 
continued quiet in their works, and made not the ſmalleſt attempt to obſtruct the 
embarkation, or even to harraſs the rear of the army +. 

| Notwithſtanding this favourable circumſtance, the embarkation could: not be 
regulated in ſuch a manner (though ten days were ſpent in carrying it into execu- 
tion) as to prevent ſome degree of diſorder, precipication, and loſs. It reſembled 
more the emigration of a people, than the breaking up of a camp. Fifteen hun- 
dred of the inhabitants, who had rendered themſelves peculiarly obnoxious to 
their countrymen, by their attachment to the royal cauſe, encumbered the tranſ- 
ports with their families and effects. The officers had laid out their money in 
furniture, and ſuch other conveniencies as were neceſſary to render their condition 


' tolerable: no purchaſers could be procured for theſe effects; and it would have 


been cruelty in the extreme to many of them, to have been under the neceſſity of 


leaving their whole ſubſtance behind. Almoſt every one had ſome private con- 


. and hold a conference with general * on the ſabject. 


cern, which was ſufficient to occupy his time and thoughts; and the proſpect of 
public affairs was dark and nen. The intended voyage to Hallifax, 


* No 8 has hen ſo oh; diſcredic on the Britiſh arms, in the preſent unhappy 


conteſt, as the exaggerated repreſentations of the natural puſillanimity of the provincials, The 


perſons who made theſe repreſentations, though ſome of them ſoldiers, and others men high in 


office, were no philoſophers : they did not know that courage is confined to no latitude, to no 


uliar race of men; that it is chiefly, if not entirely, governed by moral cauſes; and that 
rouſed by the love of liberty, it could transform iato heroes the nog gin inhabitants of Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay, as well as the half- animated Hollanders. 

+ lt is ſaid, and ſeems to be generally believed, that ſome kind X convention was eftabliſhed 


between the commanders in chief on each fide ; and that the abſtaining from hoſtility on the one 


fide, was the condition of ſaving the town on the other. In proof of this it is affirmed, That 
combultibles were ready laid for firing the ton, and that the ſelect men were permitted to 800 out 


THE HISTORY of A) 


(for; thither it was tefolved; to tranſport the army) was ſubject to des 
a very alarming nature; the coaſt, at alli times dangerous, was dreadful at this 
| e Pity equinoctial ſeaſon ; the multitude of ſhips, which amounte 
hundred an fifty, increaſed the difliculry and appielienliony and ws vader - 
matters ſtill more irkſome, they were going to a comparatively fteril country, 
which was incapable of affording thoſe reliefs ſo neceſſary to men in their condi- 
tion. Nor could it eſcape the obſervation, or ceaſe to fill the military with un- 
eaſineſs, that all this dangerous voyage, if compleated, was directly ſo much out 
of their way; that they were going to the northern extremity of the continent, 
when their buſineſs lay in the ſouthern provinces, or at leaſt about the centre. 
The reſolution, however, was taken: the ſuppoſed neceſſity of their ſituation 
left no choice of meaſures, and regret was unavailing. They accordingly went 


on board; and as the rear embarked, general Waſhington marched into the town 


with: drums beating and colours flying, in all the triumph of victory. He was 
received by the remaining inhabitants, and acknowledged by thoſe who had 


taken refuge in his camp, and who now-recovered their former poſſeſſions, with 
every mark of reſpect and gratitude that could be ſhown to a deliverer. Nor was 


this his only ſatisfaction. The king's forces were under the neceſſity of leaving a 
conſiderable quantity of artillery, and ſome ſtores behind. The cannon upon 
Bunker's Hill, and at Boſton Neck, could not be carried off. Attempts were 
made to render them unſerviceable ; but the hurry which then prevailed, prevent 
ed theſe eng any ery. CHAT. Thus was the long-conteſted town of 
Boſton at length given up, and the colony of Maſſachuſets Bay freed from the 
alarms of war, and left at liberty to adopt every GE e could wad: 0 
its future ſtrength and ſecurity. + 


It was above a week before 1 n tin PO — clas: | 


of the harbour and road; but the paſſage made ample amends for this delay, 
the voyage to Hallifax being fl ter than could have been expect- 


Dro ne. 5 


March 17. 


ed. Some ſhips of war were left behind t protect the veſſels which ſhould ar- 


rive from E 


ngland. In this, however, they were not perfectly ſucceſsful ; the 


great extent of the Bay, with its numerous iſlands and creeks; and the wumber6P : 
portunities to the provincial armed 


ſmall ports that ſurround it, affording ſuch op 
boats and ſmall privateers, that they took a number of theſe ſhips, which were 
ſtill in ignorance that the town had changed maſters . As ſeveral movements 
made by the rebels, and particularly their taking ſtations on the neighbouring 


wauld be the means of c IR o e nme and of ten- 


„ * Among the prizes 3 5 5 ſhip from We vich, contain 

, beſides a morter on a new conſtruction, ſeveral pieces of ſine braſe cannon, a large quantity | 
of fmall arms and ammunition, with all manner of tools, utenſils, and machines neceſſary for 
P The loſs of this ſhip was ſeverely reſented in England, and occaſioned ſome very ſevere 


il . ee ee n 
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| Iſlands, indicated a deſign of attacking Caſtle William, the poſſeſſion of which” 


and juſt animadverſons on the negligence of the admiralty, in truſting x cargo WINE wüde 2. > 
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Fe own: by ſea. impracticable, general Howe 
Hable.to o blow up and demoliſh the ſorcficatons of 0 — be- 


Le. we Ms 8 
n 1 tes e 


Mic gener in Waſhington rey 8 of; the deflination of the fleet; 
and aporchaſog of an attack upon New-York, detached ſeveral. regiments for 


fore his . 


the detence of that city. Nor did he neglect ſuch means as might render his 
conqueſt perpetual. Thoſe inhabitants whe, had ventured to ſtay behind, 
though openly attached io the royal cauſe, were brought to trial, as enemies and 


betrayers of their country; and the eſtates of ſuch as were: found guilty, for 


March 25. 


May 6. 


under great difficulties by Arne 
Canadians, by no means remarkable for conſtancy, were ſeen to waver: Be- 
ſides, the ſuccours that were ſent ſuffered incredible hardſhips in their march, and 


their operations. They again renewed. the ſiege, erected batteries, and 


attempts by bo 
theſe attempts failed, they were boldly conducted ; and the prouincials were once 


which little evidence was neceflary, were confiſcated, and the produce applied 
to the public ſervice... But nothing occupied ſo. much at preſent the minds of 
the people of , Boſton, or had ſo. much attention paid to it by the NO in 
general, as the putting of that capital in ſuch a ſtate of defence, as might pre- 
vent a re petition of thoſe evils which it had lately experienced. For this pur. 


poſe, the greateſt diligence was uſed: in fortifying the town and harbour: jome 
foreign engineers were procured io ſuperintend the works z and TIER inhabicane 
dedicated two days in the week to their conſtruction. 


During theſe tranſactions at Boſton, the blockade of C Quebec Was Teer 
d. Reinforcements arri ved ſlowly, and the 


the vigilance of general Carleton -baffled every effort of fraud, force, or ſur- 


| priſe. | But as all ſupplies from the country were cut off, the garriſon and inhabi- 
tants experienced many diſt teſſes; and as the ſeaſon approached, when ſopplies * 


from England were confidently expected, the Americans grew more active in 
ade ſeveral 


n the veſſels in the eme Though 


bs and bre-ſhaips. to bu 
drawn up, with ſcaling ladders, and every thing neceſſary for an aſſault, in or- 


der to take advantage of the confuſion which they hoped the fire would pro- 
duce. | They were even ſo fortunate as to burn great part of the ſuburbs, and 


to diſperſe a pariy of Cana 


dians, aſſembled by Mr. Beaujcu, in order to relieve 
the town. I heſe flight ſucceſſes, however, did not advance the main enter- 
priſe: the city itſelt continued impregnable; and as all hopes of taking it, 
either by ſtorm. or 9 ſiege, ne ee, the 1 of the ee 


began to fail. 


hile 4 18005 in this e te vnenpecled fight. of: ſonie hips of 


war, which had forced their way through the ice before the paſſage was deemed 


practicable, with ſuccours for the garriſon from England, threw. the beſiegers 
into the utmoſt conſternation; and that conſternation was increafed, by the ſhips 


| cutting off all communication between the provincial forces on the different ſides | 


of the river.. General Carleton was too active, and too well verſed in military affairs, 


to loſe any time in improving the favourable opportunity which fortune had af- - 


forded him. He immediately marched out at the head of the gatriſon, 
— | I Ported 


T HE B18” FORY OF 15 8 


1 


at, they fled on all ſides 


entrenchment; and having already begun à retr 


doning their artillery, military ſtores, ſcaling Jadders, and every es abu” | 


brance. The flight was, indeed, fo Snap ſcarcely to a 


tinuance of about five months; An- thus was Canada preſerved by à fortitode 
and conſtancy in the 1 and PRI n „Wilen, will ever be A e e „ 
uncere hpplaufe: - Hite DAT e rg et dl b. 
The governor ſhewed bimſelf worthy of his weten, by an act which's inne- 
diately ſucceeded it, and which docs great honour to his humanity. A 8 . 
of the ſick and wounded provincials lay ſeattered about, and hid in the neig 
boring woods and villages,” where they were in the 


7 


this melancholy conſequence, he iſſued a procl amation, commanding the proper 
officers to find out thoſe unhappy perſons, and to afford them all neceſſary relief 
and aſſiſtance at the public expence ; whilſt, to render the benefit complete, and 
to t obſtinacy or apprehenſion from marring its effect, he aſſured them, 
that as ſoon as they were W 2 ene e have free 1 ene 
their reſpective province. i 

The Bree l in Canada was ſoon Ae be 115 nd 45 May arent 
regiments from Ireland, one from England, another from general Howe, toge- 
ther with the Brunſwick troops, arrived ſucceſſively at Quebec; fo that the ny 
in that province, when completed, was eſtimated at about thirteen thouſand men, 
The general rendez vous was at Trois Rivieres; which, as we have frequently bi 
occaſion to obſerve, lies half way between Quebec and Montreal, and at the com 
puted diſtance of about ninety miles from each. Meantime the provincials con- 
tinued their retreat till they reached the banks of the river Sorel, where they 
joined ſome of the reinforcements which had not been able to proceed farther to 
their aſſiſtance. But their ſpirit was now broken and debilitated; and to com- 
plete their misfortunes, the ſmall pox, | that ſcourge of the New World, had 
ſpread through all their quarters. Theſe diſcouraging circumſtances, however, 
were not ſufficient to damp the ardour of their leaders. A daring, and not 
ill-laid plan was formed for the ſurpriſe of the royal army; and which needed 
only to be ae with FRO to be ranked en the molt heroic "Oe: 
1 FF x 423 

The B ſh and Bruatwiclc pic? were at his time aucb ee e A cola 
derable b body was ſtationed at Trois Rivieres, under the command of brigadi 
general Frazer; another, under the command of eee Neſbit, lay near them 
on board the tranſports; and a ꝑreater than either, along with the generals Carle- 
ton, Burgoyne, Philips, and the German general Reideſel, were in ſeveral divi- 


„ 
. 


ſions by land and water, on the way from Qs 
15 to Treis Rivieles u about fifty miles; and ſeveral armed veſſels and * 


8 H 


a in the! urnid forms pan bir even Covered: Wenge with i 


dmit of any exe-" ö 
cution. Thus was the mixed ſiege and blockade of Quebec: raiſed, after à con- 


greateſt danger of eee 1 
nder the complicated preflure of want, fear, and diſeaſe. In order to prevent ; 


vebec.”: The diſtance from the So. 


AD. 78. 


Jone 8. 


June 18. 


wWhence they fell down the river by night, 


thus engaged in front, brigadier Neſbit, whoſe tranſpo 
| landed his troops, full in their back. 7 No hopes of ſatety were left, except 


TORY OF AMERICA: 


ull of troops, which-he get up higber chan that place, lay dissckiy in the wa 1 10 
- the face 4 a theſe difficulties, a body of about two-thouſand five hundred men, 
under the command of a-major-geaeral Thompſon, embarked at the inflox of the 
Sorel in fifty boats: and coaſting the ſouth-fide of what is called the Lake of St. 
Peter, where the St. Lawrence ſpreads to a great extent, arrived at Nicolet; 
and ſtood to the other ſide; with an 
intention of ſurptiſing the forces under general Frazer. But though they paſſed 
the armed veſſeis without obſervation, they miſſed their time by about an hour; 


a eircumſlance which occaſioned their being diſcovered, and the alarm given at 
hey afrerwards got into bad grounds, and were involved in 


their landing. T 
many other difficulties, which-threw them into confuſion. In this ſtate of diſor- 
der, they found general Frazer's detachment ready to receive them ; and while 
ris lay higher up the river, 


in a cement, the accompliſhment of which was, very hazardous. This however 
| pted, and were driven for ſome miles through a deep ſwamp, which 

they wavetſed: with inconceivable toil, expoſed to conſtant danger, and enduring. 

every degree of diſtreſs. At length the Britiſh troops grew tired of the purſuit, 


and the woods afforded a deſirable ſhelter to the provincials. The firſt and ſe- 


mand, with about two hundred others, were taken priſonerss. 
This x was the laſt appearance of vigour ſhewn by the provincials in Conde, ; 


The whole royal army having united at Trois Rivieres, puſhed forward by land 


and water with great expedition. When they arrived at the Sorel, they ee 
enemy had abandoned that place only a few hours before; that they had 
diſmantled hs batteries erected to defend the entrance into the river, and car- 
ried off their artillery and ſtores. A ſtrong column was there landed under the 
command of general Burgoyne, with orders to advance along the Sorel to St. 
John's, while the remainder of the fleet and army ſailed up the St. Laurence to 
Longueil; the place of paſſage from the iſland of Montreal to La Prairie, on the 


continent. Here they diſcovered, that the rebels had abandoned the city ane 
illand of Montreal on the preceding evening, The army was immediately 
landed on the continent; and marching by La Prairie, croſſed the peninſula 


formed by the St. Lawrence and the Sorel, in order to join general Burgoyne 
at St. John's, where it was No a the provincials would make a vigorous 
ſtand. 
' Meantime that ——_ purſued his march along the Sorel without intermiſſion, 
but with the caution neceſſary in a country recently occupied by the enemy, and where | 
their laſt, and moſt deſperate efforts were likely to be made. This caution, how- 
ever, proved to be unneceſſary. When general Burgoyne artived at St. John's, he 
found the buildings in flames, and nearly every thing deſtroyed that could not be 
carried away. The-provincials acted in the ſame manner at Chamblee, and burnt 


- ſuch veſſcls as they were not able to drag up the currents, in their way to Lale 
Champlain, where they immediately embarked for Crown Point. Thus was an 
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onſidera ly abated, by the reflraint which was laid upon the farther 
| ation of our forces in that quarter, till ſueh time as we could eee the 
comfmand of WET Ns, ad, woah gg ove eee delt no oom for 


ed was conſi 


"Mi. 


: The neceſſity under which we have ſcen governor Martin kind, of 3 

refuge on board a ſhip of war in Cape Fear river, did not damp his ardour in the 
public ſervice, nor reſtrain his attempts to reduce the province of North Carolina 
to obedience. His endeavours were farther animated by a confidence of ſucceſs, 
in conſequence of the information he had, that a ſquadron of men of war and 


tranſports with ſeven regiments under the command of Sir Peter Parker and lord 


Cornwallis, were to depart from Ireland, on an expedition to the ſouthern pro- 


vinces, in the beginning of the year; and that North Carolina was their firſt, if 
not principal object. He likewiſe knew that general Clinton, with a ſmall de- 


tachment, was on his way from Boſton to meet them at Cape Fear. Beſides, the 
connection he had formed with the back ſettlers and Highland emigrants, who 
were chiefly attached to the royal cauſe, ſeemed to inſure the reduction of the-in- 


ſurgents, even independent of the expected force. The Highlanders were con- 
fidered as naturally warlike, and the back- ſettlers as much bolder, hardier, and 


better accuſtomed to arms, than thoſe who had been bred to more en nn ; 


of induſtry, and who lived in leſs expoſed parts of the country. 


Governor Martin ſent ſeveral commiſſions to theſe people "al the raking 434 
commanding of regiments, and impowered a gentleman of the name of M Do- 


nald, to act as their general, He alſo ſent them a proclamarion, commanding all 
perſons, on their allegiance, to repair to the royal ſtandard, which was erected by 


NM . Donald about the middle of February. On the firſt advice of their aſſembling 
at a place called Croſs Creek, a brigadier general Moore inſtantly marched at 
the head of the provincial regiment which he commanded, together with ſuch a 


body of the militia as he could ſuddenly collect, and ſome field pieces, within a 


few miles of them. He took poſſeſſion of an important poſt called Rock-fiſh 


Bridge; and, as he was much inferior in ſtrength to the loyaliſts, he immedi- 


3 


5 ately fortified it. | Before Moore had been many days in this ſtation, and while 
he was hourly expecting ſuccours, M Donald approached at the head of his army; 


ſent a letter to him incloſing the governor's proclamation, and recommend- 


ing to him and his party to join the king's ſtandard by a given hour next day, 


otherwiſe they muſt expect to be conſidered as enemies, and treated accord- 


ingly. This was an embarraſſing ſummons; but as Moore knew that the Fro. 

vincial forces were marching to his aſſiſtance from all quarters, he artfully pro- 

| tracted the negociation, in hopes not only of ſaving * his party, but me the 

loyalifts might be ſurrounded, and obliged to lay down their arm. 

M Donald at length perceived his danger of being incloſed, as well as hr 

ſnare that had been laid for him, and abruptly quitting his ground, endeavoured 

with much dexterity, by forced marches, the unexpected paſſing of rivers, and 

the greateſt celerity of movement, to diſengage himſelf, The provincial parties 

were, however, ſo cloſe 1 in the purſuit, and ſo alert in cutting the country and 
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ND. ſeizing the paſſes, that he found himlclf under the neceflity of engaging a colanet 
Caſſell, who with a body of militia and minute men, had taken paſſeſſion 
of a a place called Moore's Creek Bridge, where they had thrown. up an entrench- 
ment. The emigrants began the attack with great fury; but M*Clegd,. the 


| ſecond in command being killed at the firſt onſet, with ſeveral more. of their 


braveſt officers and men, they ſuddenly loſt all heart, and fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation. M Donald, and almoſt. all their leaders, * ban priſoners. 
and the party was totally broken and diſperſed. | 

This victory was matter of great exultation and triumph to 1 provincials, 
irreparable misfortune to the royal cauſe- It appears that the grand 
object of the loyaliſts was, to bring governor Martin, with lord William ng 


bell, and general Clinton, who had by this time joined them. into the interior 
country; which they judged would be the means of vniting all the back ſettlers 


of the ſouthern colonies in the ſupport of government ;, of bringing forward the 
Indians, and of encouraging the well affected to ſhew themſclves in all places: and. 


if the zeal of thoſe people could have been kept dormant, till the arrival of the 


troops from Ireland, it ſcems more than probable that the ſouthern colonies would. 
have felt conſiderably the impreſſion of this party. But now their force and 
ſpirit were ſo entirely broken, their principal leaders being ſent to different pri- 
ſons, and the reſt ſtripped of their arms, and watched with all the vigilance of. 
jealouſy, that no future effort could be reaſonably expected from them. 
Meanwhile lord Dunmore, with his fleet of fugitives, continued on the coaſts. 


or in the rives of Virginia; and as every place was now ſtrictly guarded, thoſe 


unhappy people, who, had put themſelves under his protection, endured great 


hardſhips. The heat of _ weather, the badneſs and. ſcarcity of water and 


_ proviſions, with the cloſeneſs of the ſmall veſſels in which they were crowded, 


produced by degrees that malignant and infectious diſtemper, known by the 


name of the Gaol Fever. This dreadful diſorder made prodigious havoc among 
them, but was particularly fatal to the negroes, moſt of whom it ſwept away; 
and after various adventures, in which the ſurvivors, were chaſed from place to 


place, and from iſland to iſland, by the Virginian rebels, ſeveral of the veſſels 
were driven on ſhore in a gale of —_ and many of the wretched fugitives be- 
came captives to their own countrymen, At length, every place being ſhut againſt, 
and hoſtile to the remainder, and 2 water nor proviſions to be obtained, even 
at the expence of blood, it was found neceſſary, towards the beginning of Auguſt, 


to burn the ſmaller and leſs valuable veſſels, and to ſend the reſt, amounting to 


between forty and fifty ſail, with the miſerable exiles, to eek ſhelter and retreat 


in Florida, Bermudas, and the Weſt Indies. 
Nor were the attempts of government more ſ ucceſsful in any of the 8 


provinces. Sir Peter Parker's ſquadron, from an unexpected delay in Ireland, 


| and b | weather afterwards, did not arrive before the beginning of May at Cape ” 


Fear ; where it was detained, by various: cauſes, till -the end of the month. 


There the commodore and lord Cornwallis found general Clinton, who had al- 


50 been at New York "2 who! had dene * to * where he had 
2 nw 
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ſeen lord Dunmore; and finding nothing could be effected at either place, with CHAPAV. 
| his ſmall force, had come thither to wait for them. The ſealon of the year was TP 
nom much againſt. the operations of the troops in the ſouthern colonies. The © 77 1 
exceſſive heat had rendered them ſickly eyen at Cape . 


jero Cape Fear, and the 
Plenty of refreſhments which they. procured, and the little fatigue they had there: 
to ſuſtain: but ſomething, muſt be attempted; and as Charles Town, the capi- . 


# 


tal of South Carolina, was within the line of Sir Peter Parker and lord 
: e. inſtructious, it was determined to attempt the reduction of that 
The fleet accordingly. anchored in the beginning of June, off Charles Ton „ 1 
bar, where they where joined, before they proceeded. to action, by, the Experi- Em 
ment man of war. The naval force then conſiſted of two fifty gun ſhips, three 1 
trigates of twenty eight guns each, one of twenty, a hired armed ſhip of twenty „„ 
two, a ſmall ſloop of war, an armed ſchooner, and the Thunder bomb ketch. - 
Ihe land forces were commanded by general Clinton, lord Cornwallis, and briga- 
dier general Vaughan. The firſt object of the armament after paſſing the bar, in 
which the two fifty gun ſhips, the Briſtol and Experiment, found ſome difficulty, 1 1 
was the attack of a fort lately erected upon the ſouthern point of Sullivan's. | 1 _ 
Hand. This fort commanded the paſſage to Charles Town, which lies about. 
fix miles farther Weſt; and notwithſtanding its late conſtruction, was juſtly con- 
ſidered as the key of that harbour. 4 e 
The troops were landed on Long Iſland, which lies nearer the bar, and to the 
_ eaſtward of Sullivan's Hand ; from which it is ſeparated only by ſome ſhoals, and: EG 
a creek called the Breach, deemed paſſable at low water. The rebels had poſted: F - 
ſome forces, with a few pieces of cannon towards the north-eaſtern extremity of 1. 
Sullivan's Iſland, at the diſtance of about two miles from the fort, where they. 
threw up works, to prevent the paſſage of the royal army over the Breach. . Ge: 
neral Lee was encamped with a conſiderable army on the continent, at the back 
and to the northward. of the iſland, with which he held a communication open by. 
a bridge of boats * ; and could by that means, at any time, march the whole or 
any part of his army, to ſupport that body which was oppoſed to the paſſage of 
the Britiſh forces from Long Iſland. The foil of the latter is a naked burning 
ſand, where the troops ſuffered greatly from their expoſure to the intenſe heat of 
the ſun ; and both the fleet and army were much diſtreſſed through the badneſs of 
the water, which is every. where found brackiſh. on the ſea · coaſts of South Caro- 


* 
3 


” 


It was truly remarkable, that at the time general Clinton ſailed from Boſtos, general Lee, 
at the head of a ffirong detachment from the army before that place, immediately ſet out to ſecure 
New York againſt the attempt which it was ſuppoſed the Britiſh general would make apon = 7 
Having ſucceeded in that point, he repaired to Virginia, where general Clinton on his arrival 
could not fail to be ſurpriſed at finding Lee in poſſe ion of the country, and in the ſame ſtate of. 
preparation he had left him at New York, Oa general Clinton's departure for Cape Fear, Lee 
once more traverſed the continent with the utmoſt expedition to ſecure North Carolina and at 

0 length, on the further progreſs of the fleet and army to the ſouthward, Le again proceeded with. 


qual celerity to the defence of Charles Town. VA | | 3 
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the enemy had full three werks to 
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na. Nor were they in a much better condition, 1, with reſpeRt either to the quati- 
; ph quality "of their proviſions.” Li's F53%7 5 


ſuch delays occ r ent : | 
was near the'end of Joe before the attack upon Sullivait's iſland was made; ſo chat 
| | for their defence, after the armament 
appeared. That interval they ſpent in completing their works, at which they la- 
boured with incredible affiduity. © The event was, that our ſhips failed to make 
conſiderable impreſſion ypon the fortꝰ, and were obliged to withdraw, after a 
hot and bloody attack of near ten hours. This failure was partly occaſioned by 
the ſtrange unſkilfulneſs of the pilot, who entangled three of the frigates in the 
ſhoals called the Middle Grounds, where they all ſtuck faſt ; and though two of 
them were afterwards got off, they were then in no condition, and too'late to ex- 
ecute the intended ſer vice. That ſervice was to enfilade the works of the fort, 
and to cut off, if poſſible, the communication between the ifland and the conti- 
nent. In conſequence of this misfortune, the garriſon! was not only frequently 
reinforced, but the whole fire of the fort fell upon the two fifty-gun ſhips, and the 
two frigates that lay before it. They ſuffered accordingly : they were torn almoſt 
to pieces, and the laughter was dreadfulF. Never did Britiſh valour ſhine. more 
conſpicuous, nordid our marine ever ſuſtain a more * rude encoun ter in wy engabe· 


ment of the ſame natureF. 


During this obſtinate conflict, the abe Jooked PANEL and pan 
to the eaſtward, ſtill expecting to ſee the land forces advance from Long Iſland, 
drive the rebels from their entrenchments, and march up to ſecond the attack upon 
the fort. In theſe hopes, however, they were greviouſly diſappointed: the army 

ever moved. Various cauſes have been aſſigned for this inaction þ ; but the 


; truth ſeems to be, that the poſt which the rebels occupied at the end of Sullivan's 


Hand, was in fo ſtrong a ſtate of defence, the approaches on our ſide ſo diſadvan- 


WM and Lee's force fo great, and 1 in fuch earner to engage, that general 
ON nn 


875 The 8 were at of palm-trees 8 the 2 were of. an | unuſual 


> ehickes fs, and their lowneſs preſerved them in a great degree from the weight of our ſhot. 


: bibs they expected to have paſſed nearly dry-ſhod ; but to ſappofe that the generals, and the offi- 
cer under their command, ſbould have been nine: een days in that ſmall iſland, without ever ex- 


. + The Briſtol, the commodore's ſhip, had an hundred and eleven, and the Experimect ſeven- 
ty-nine men killed and wounded. The two frigates engaged, the Adive and the . though 


no leſs emulous in the diſcharge of their duty, ſuffered leſs in proportion. 


t It js. ſaid, that the quarter-deck of the B iſtol was at one time cleared of every perſon 
but the commodore, who. flood alone, a ſpectacle of firmneſs and intrepidity which have 


ſeldom been equalled, never exceeded. The others on that deck were either killed or carried 


down to have their wounds dreſſed, Nor did captain Sco't of the Experiment miſs his ſhare of 
danger or glory; who beſides the loſs of his arm, received a variety of other wounds: nor the 


| Nallant captain Morris, who with a noble obſlinacy diſdained to quit bis ſation, after he was 
dangerouſly wounded, till he received the fatal ſhot, 


The Gazette ſays, that the king's forces were ſlopt by an impradicable depth af” water, 


amioing, until che very moment of action, the nature of the only paſſage by which they could 


Fulfl the ** of their landing, or anſwer the ends tos which they were embarked in the expe- 
dition, 


Clinton would "TAR run the mot manifeſt: _ 33 riſkof the Joſs, "Þ APPEND. - 
his army, if he had ventured upon the attack 3 or atleaſt, that the dang ende . 
great for prudence to hazard. The action continued, until the darkneſs of night ö 7 
compelled that ceſſation, which the eagerneſs of the aſſailants, worn out as they = Li 3 
were with fatigue, and weakened with loſs, was ſtill unwilling to accept. Then | _ 
Sir Peter Parker, after every effort of which a brave man is capable, finding chat 
| all hope of ſucceſs was at an end, and the tide of ebb nearly ſpent, between 
nine and ten in the evening, withdrew his ſhattered veſſels — pt W 
tion. Colonel Moultrie, who commanded in the fort, received great and deſerved "To 
applauſe from his countrymen, for that courage and conduct which were ſo con- LE. 
ſpicuous in his gallant defence of it. The garriſon alſo received their ſhare of 
praiſe, and a ſerjeant was publicly diſtinguiſhed by the preſent of a ſword from 
the preſident of the colony, in conſideration of his ſingular bravery. 5 
During theſe tranſactions, the Congreſs took an opportunity of anthering the 
general ſenſe of the people, and of preparing their minds for that declaration of in- 
dependency, which had been the primary object of the principal delegates, and. 
which was now ſoon to be avowed, by a kind of circular maniteſto to the ſeveral 
_ colonies, ſtating the cauſes which rendered it neceflary, that all authority under 
the ſovereign ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and all the powers of government taken 
into their own hands. In ſupport of this poſition, they inſtanced the Prohibitory 
Act, by which they were excluded from the protection of the crown; the rejection 25 
of their petition for redreſs of grievances and reconciliation; and the intended Je, 
exertion of all the powers oF Great iin, aided by W ntueben, for 
cheir deſtruction. 

Penſylvania and Maryland u were e the n W that formally oppoſed — 
eſtabliſhment of a new government, and the declaration of independency. A ma- 
jority in the aſſembly of the former, though eager for a redreſs of grievances, re- 
garded with horror every id. of a total — from the parent · ſtate. But 

although they knew that great numbers in the province held ſimilar ſentiments, 
hey were alſo ſenſible, that the more violent party formed a very numerous and 
powerful body; that they had already taken fire at their heſitation, and conſidered 
them rather as ſecret enemies than luke warm friends. Their ſituation was beſides 
expoſed to many Cifficulties. If they broke the union of the colonies, and there - 
by forfeited the aſſiſtance and protection of the other provinces, they had no cer - 
tainty of obtaining a redreſs of thoſe ſuppoſed grievances, which had made them 
join the aſſociation; yet they were not Og to W A all wn nor to break off 
all poſſibility of accommodation. 


dition, would imply a want of r rodence and military Cee: of which their Abe 
leaves no room to accuſe them. lt muſt however be acknowledged, that the account which we 
have given is by no means free from d fliculties : for in the ſame ſpace of time, the generals might 
alſo be ſuppoſed to have acquired a competent knowledge of the ſtrength of the enemy ; and if 
convinced of their ſuperior force, the ſhips ought not to have been allowed, much leſs command- 

ed to attack the fort, as even the deſtruction of that could ſerve little purpoſe, unleſs a ſuperi- 

| ority could be maintained on land, and could TOY be open for without 2 e with · 
out a the united efforts of the army and navy. - 
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274 clired; i that the — eee 
for them to decide finally upon; n therefore refer ic to their 
conſtituents, together with the arguments which had been uſed on both fides of 
the queſtion. It was manifeſtly a ſtep from which it would not be eaſy to retreat. 
On one hand the fe from Great Britain, even if it could be finally accom- 
pliſhed, muſt be attended with many - inconveniences. The protection of the 
great parent · ſtate, and the utility of the power of a common ſovereign, to 
R lby ſeparate and perhaps diſcordant common wealths, beſides the 
many political and commercial advantages derived from the old union, muſt be 
evident to every ſober and diſcerning perſon, On the other hand, it was in- 
ſiſted, that their liberty was their firſt good, and without which all the other ad- 
vantages would be of no value: that liberty, it was, alſo ſaid, had been vio- 
lated by many late acts; and as the appeal was now made to the people, ever 
tremblingly alive to preſent inconveniences, and blind to diſtant conſequences, 
the majority of the people reſolved, That the delegates ſhould agree to the deter- 
mination of the Congreſs. - This deciſion, however, occaſioned much diſſention 
in the province, where a eee ID e mal retain their een to 


the Britiſh government. 
In Maryland, the delegates . were e inftrudted by: a majority of n counties to 


four, to oppoſe the queſtion of independency in the Congreſs. This they accord- 
ingly did; and having given their votes, withdrew totally from that aſſembly : 


but the horror of being ſecluded and abandoned, together with the reproaches of 
the other colonies, and perhaps the dread of their reſentment, ſoon gave a new turn 
to the conduct, if not to the ſentiments of the province. The delegates were 
again inſtructed to return to the Congreſs, and to act there as they thought beſt 

for the intereſt of their country. This completed the union of the colonies in 
the fatal meaſure of — which was accordingly declared on the fourth 
day of July, in s to the following effect: We the repreſentatives of the 
United States of unn, (the name which the confederacy now took) in General 
Congrefs aſſembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the and, for the rec- 
tirude of our intentions, do in the name, and by the authority of the good people 
of theſe Colonies folemnly publiſh and declare, That theſe United Colonies are, 


and ought to be free and independent States, and that they are abſolved from all 


| allegiance to the Britiſh crown, and that all political connefion between them and 
the States of Great Britain is, and ought to be totally diſſolved; and that, as 

free and independent States, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 

contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other acts and things which 

independent ſtates may of right do: —and for the ſupport of this declaration, 

Vith a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually bed 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our ſacred honour ES, 


* This 8 was mch = A clog ki of i injuries, 5 ſoppoe aſurpations, 3 in a moſt 
intemperate ſtile, and wane! any adequate mixture ef fn, — 
20 5 W le 
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| Fen r — if chey ſhould decline w c. & 
cept of the terms offered by parliament,” For'this purpoſe it. was determined. MW: 
carry the war into New York and the neighboi 

convenient in many reſpects for ſuch op 


might thereby be enabled to cut off all communication between the north 


ſouthern colonies, and in 4 ſhort time, it was hoped, finally to terminate the n 


reſt. -The attainment of theſe important objects, and the conduct of the grand 


armament neceflary to that end, were committed to ad miral lord Howe and his 


brother the general; men who ſtood high in the public favour, and who. delides: 
being commanders in chief by ſea and land; wer appointed commiſſioners under 
the late act of parliament, for reſtoring Peet and for granting pardon 0 ſuch, 
either colonies of individuals, as ſhould deſerve the royal tnercy. -' T 
which they were furniſhed was anſwerable to the greatneſs of the enterpriſe, and 


7% andwith a view, den ieee 
Clinton could penetrate to Hudiotrs or the great North-river, the royal m_ 


cn. Iv.. : 


force wn 


ſuch as no part of the New World had ever ſeen before. Nay the army was per- 
| haps never exceeded by any in Europe of an equal number, whether conſidered . 


with reſpect to the ee of the troops, the abundant ſtock of all kind 
of military ſtores and warlike materials, or the goodneſs and quantity of artillery- 
of e every fort with which it was provided: nor was the number itſelf inadequare- 
to the greateſt efforts. It conſiſted of above twenty thouſand Britiſh. troops, and: 
thirteen thouſand Heſſians and Waldeckers, ſupported by Lge * oe 
larly well adapted to the nature of the ſervice. 

As the ſituation of the army at Hallifax was by no means commodious,. ge- 
neral Howe, without waiting for his brother or the e reinforcements, left 
that place with admiral Shuldham and the fleet and army, about the 10th of 
June, and arrived towards the end of the month at Sandy Hook ; a. point of land. 
that ſtands at the entrance into that confluence of ſounds, roads, creeks, and. 


bays, which are formed by New York iſland, Staten, and Long Iſland, the con- 


tinent on each ſide, with the Rariton, and Hudſon's river. The general found: 
every acceſſible part of the iſland of New York ſtrongly fortified, defended by a 
numerous artillery, and guarded by little leſs than an army. The extent of Long 
Iſland did not admit of its being fo ſtrongly fortified or fo well guarded :: it was 
however in a powerful ſtate of defence, as it well deſerved; being in itſelf almoſt 
equivalent to the maintenance of an army. An encampment of conſiderable 
force was formed on the end next New York, and ſeveral works were thrown up 


on the moſt acceſſible parts of the coaſt, as well as at rhe ſtrongeſt internal paſſes, 


Staten Iſland, being of leſs value; was leſs attended to. There general Home 
landed without oppoſition, t tothe great joy of the inhabitants, who had been perſe- 
cuted on account of their loyalty; and the troops being cantoned in the vil- 


lages, received pay” of thoſe refreſhments of which op 11000 o muth- 1 in 


| need. 
At this place the general was met by governor Tres of Now: York; 


vith ſeveral well affected gentlemen, who' had taken refuge 1 on: 


Joly 3. 


July 14. 


aw > WW any thing... A long conference enſued on the ſubject of priſoners; * 


TAE HIs ToRT or AMERICA. 


ad who gave him a ful account of the ſtate and 
as well an of the ffrength of the enemy. He had 
joined by about ſixty, perſons from New Jerſey, 


E 8 and about two hundred of the militia 


of the iſland were embodied for the ſame purpoſe; which afforded the pleaſing 
— chat when the army was in ſorce to march into the country and protect 
loyaliſts, . numbers would join the royal ſtandard, as would contribute 

the unhappy conteſt to a ſpeedy concluſion. W 
ing le aſpect of things, lord Howe arrived at Staten Iland, bay- 
ing 75 Halifax about a fortnight after his brother's departure. His firſt act 
was — on ſhore, by a flag, a circular letter to the ſeveral late governors of the 

lon iring that they would publiſh as generally as poſſible, a declaration 
which ra. Ar the letter. In that piece, he informed the people of the 


vers with Which his brother and he were endowed under the late act of parlia- 


as granting general or particular pardons. to all thoſe, who in the tumult, 


and diſaſter of the times, might have deviated from their juſt allegiance, and 
who were willing, by a ſpeedy. return to their duty, to reap the benefits of the 
royal favour ; as well as of declaring any colony, province, county, town, port, 
diſtrict, or place to be at peace with his majeſty, and to reſtore them to their 


former ptivileges. It alſo added, that a due regard would be bad to the ſer- 


vices of thoſe > who ſhould contribute to the reſtoration of public tranquillity.— 
Theſe w riti gs being immediately forwarded by general Waſhington to the Con- 
greſs, were publiſhed by that body in the news-Papers, with a preface or comment 


of their own, in the form, of a reſolution; ſetting forth, that the people of the 


United States would now perceive. with what terms the court of Great Britain 
had endeavoured. to amuſe. and diſarm; them; and that the moſt moderate 
minded could not fail to be convinced, from the evidence before them, that the 
valour of America alone could ſave its liberties. _ 

About the ſame time, different flags were ſent. aſbore by lord Howe, ac- 
_— by ſome of his officers, with a letter directed to George Waſhing- 
ton, eſq; which that commander refuled to receive, as not being addreſſed with 
the > and in the form due to the rank which he held under the United States. 
This conduct was highly applauded by the Congreſs, in a public reſolution paſſed 
for that purpoſe, and in which: they directed, 1 Thar for the future, none of their 


commanders ſhould receive any letter or meſſage from the enemy, but ſuch as 


ſhould be directed to them in the characters which they N ſuſtained. 
At length adjutant-general Paterſon. was ſent to New Tork, by general Howe, 


with a letter adgreffed to George, Waſhington, & c. &c. &c. The provincial 


general received him with great politeneſs, but abſolutely refuſed to take notice 


of any letter directed to him as a private perſon, when it related to his public 


ſtation; and very ſenſibly obſerved, that a letter directed to a perſon in a public 
character ſhould have ſome deſcription or indication of it. The et ceteras, he 
owned © implied every thing,” as was: inſiſted by the Britiſh officer, but they 


but 
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8 when the adjutant obſerved, that 1098 c were We, with great CHAP. W. 
powers, and that he himſelf was happy in making the firſt advance towards an . 
accommodation, Waſhington replied, that from what appeared their powers were -- 
I to grant Pagans, and that thoſe who, had eee no crime needed no ff 
pardon. . _ - 7 bel 1 
The people of North America, 1 were by no means . one mind 
in regard to the oppoſition to government, even after the declaration of inde- 
pendency. A ſhort time before the arrival of the fleet, plots in favour of the 
royal cauſe were diſcovered both in New York and Albany, which were pro- 
ductive of much trouble. Several executions took place; great numbers were 
| confined; and many abandoning their houſes under the operations of their 
fears, were purſued as outlaws, and enemies to their country ; ; While the eſtates . 
of thoſe againſt whom the ſlighteſt proof was found, were confiſcated *®. In the Es 
meantime, new forms of government were eſtabliſhed i in all thoſe colonies, which 
deemed the former inſufficient for their preſent ſituation, and the others made the 
neceſſary alterations, in order to adapt their old forms to the new ſyſtem. This 
confidence and boldneſs in the midſt of ſo dangerous a ſtruggle, and at the eve 
of ſo formidable an invaſion, ſhewed either great preſumption, a knowledge of 
great internal ſtrength, or a certainty of foreign ſupport. But that ſupport. 
could not be yielded immediately; and as all hopes of accommodation ſeemed to 
be now at an end, and all the forces were arrived, except about one half of the 
Heſnans, who were on their way, it was am to make an attack upon Long 
Iſland ; as being more practicable, and therefore better fitted for the firſt eſſay, 
than New Vork ; as affording a greater ſcope for the diſplay of military ſkill 
and experience, and as abounding with thoſe ſupplies which fo great a body of 
men as were now aſſembled, by ſea and land, neceſſarily demanded. 
Proper meaſures being taken by the fleet for covering the deſcent, the army 
was accordingly landed, without oppoſition, near Utrecht and Graveſend on the Auguſt 22. 
| ſouth-weſt end of the iſland, and not far from the Narrows, where it approaches 
cloſe to Staten Ifland. General Putnam was then encamped with a ſtrong force 
at Brookland, or Brooklyn, a few miles diſtant from the place of landing, on 
the north coaſt, where his works covered the breadth of a ſmall peninſula; F 
having what is called the Eaſt River, which ſeparated him from New York, en 
his left; and a marſh, which extends to Gowan's Cove, on his right, with the — 
Bay and Governor's Iſland to his back. The armies were ſeparated by a range of 
hills covered with wood, which interſects the country from Eaſt to Weſt, and are 
in that part called the Heights of Guana. The direct road to the rebel camp, 
lay through a village named Flat Buſn, where the hills commence, and near which 
was one of the moſt important paſſes. General Putnam had detached a conſi 
derable part of his army to occupy the woody hills and defend the paſſes; and 
if the officers upon this ſervice had been ſeilful and e they could not 255 | 


been eaſily forced. 


2 * Nothing exhibits ſo ſtrong a contraſt, or is in the end 90 likely t to key a fincere reconci- 
Hation between the colonies and the mother country, as the lenity of the Britiſh e and | 23 , 


the ſeverity of the n during the preſent conteſt. 


59. EL | Meantime 


on. 
i 7 2 * 


Auguſt 27. 


n 5 _ 


landed, the Heſſians, under general Heiſter, com 
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"Meantime lond Cornwallis puſhed on with the reſerve, and ſome other t 
60 Flac Bult; where finding the enemy in poſſeſſion of the paſs, — 5 
with his orders in making no attempt upon it. When the whole army was 


JON: 


major general Grant commanded the left wing, which extended to the coaſt; and 
the principal diviſion, containing by much the greater part of the Britiſh forces, 
under the command of general Clinton, lord Percy, and lord Cornwallis, turned 
ſhore to the right, and approached the oppoſite coaft at Flat Land. Every thing 


being thus prepared for forcing the hills and paſſes, and advancing towards the 
enemy's lines, general Clinton, at the head of the van of the army, ſupported by 


lord Cornwallis, began to move from Flat-Land, on the evening of the 26th, as 
ſoon as it was dark; and paſſing through that part of the country called New 


Lots towards Bedford, ſeized upon a paſs of the utmoſt importance, which had 


been left unguarded. The main body of the army, under lord Percy, followed the 
van at a moderate diſtance ; and the way being thus happily open, the whole army 


paſſed the hills without noiſe or impediment, and deſcended, by the town of Bed- 


ford, into the level country which lay between them and Putnam's lines. The 
engagement was begun early in the morning by the Heſſians at Flat Buſh, and 
by general Grant on the coaſt ; and a warm cannonade, with a briſk fire of ſmall 
arms, was firmly ſupported on both ſides for ſome hours. At the ſame time, 
the ſhips made ſeveral motions on the left, and attacked a battery on Red Hook; 


not oe to diſtract the right of the enemy, who were engaged with general Grant, 
but to call off their attention totally from the left and rear, where all their danger 


lay. Thoſe who oppoſed the Heſſians in the left and centre, were firſt appriſed 


of the march of the Britiſh army, and of the ruin with which they were threatened. 
They accordingly retreated in large bodies, and in tolerable order, in hopes of 


recovering their camp; but they ſoon found themſelves intercepted by the king's 


troops, who furiouſly attacked them, and drove them back to the woods. There 


they again met with the Heſſians, and were alternately chaſed and inter- 
cepted by the light infantry and dragoons. In theſe deſperate circumſtances, 
ſome of the Provincial regiments forced their way to the lines, through all the 
difficulties and dangers that oppoſed and encompaſſed them; others, perhaps no 


lels brave, periſhed in the attempt; ſome kept the woods, and eſcaped, and ſome 


fled to them without finding ſhelter : while ſuch as did not ſeek that refuge, and 
by much the greater number, were obliged to throw themſelves into the marſh at 
Gowan's Cove, where many were drowned, and many periſhed miſerably in the 


mud. Ina word, the victory was complete, and the ſlaughter very conſiderable, 


as well as the deſtruction by other means befides the weapons of war. 
The loſs of the Provincials is ſaid to have exceeded three thouſand men, in- 


cluding a thouſand that were taken priſoners : almoſt a whole regiment from 


Maryland, conſiſting entirely of young men of the beſt families in the province, 


was cut to pieces. But the loſs even of ſo many brave men, was by no means 


their greateſt misfortune : this defeat broke their ſpirit, and deprived them of 


that confidence in their own proweſs, which is ſo eſſential to victory. New ſol- 
5 5 diers 


compoſed the center at Flat Bu; 
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diers in the 
perfectly acquainted with danger, and ſtrangers to the 
wounds, are often more daring and adventurous than veterans; and if ſkilfully” 
conducted to action in that temper, ſo as not to perceive their inferiority in diſci- 
pline, before they are hotly engaged, will often perform wonders.. But if, as in the 
preſent inſtance, they find courage and ſtrength ſo much overbalanced by ſkill as. 
to be totally uſeleſs, and all their moſt vigorous efforts thrown away, they are 
induced to aſcribe to diſcipline an irreſiſtible power which it does not poſſeſs, and 
do abandon all confidence in themſelves, becauſe they have been vanquiſhed by 
means which they cannot comprehend. Little doubt can therefore be entertained, 
that if the Britiſh troops, whoſe valour ſhone remarkably on this occaſion, and 
with whom the Heſſians ſeemed emulouſly to contend. for the palm of glory, 
had been inſtantly led, as their beating hearts eagerly demanded, to the attack 
of the rebel camp, that during the firſt impreſſions of terror, they. would: 
have carried it ſword in hand, and in one day have decided the conteſt be- 
tween the colonies and the mother-country, Their ardour was, however, re-- 
preſſed by the caution of general Howe; whoſe courage hay never been called 
in queſtion, and whoſe military talents are allowed to be conſiderable; but who. 
in this, as in every other engagement in America, ſeems to have been diffident of 5 
his force, to have wanted confidence in his own generalſhip, and to have been 
filled with too awful apprehenſions of the enemy's power of reſiſtance, or to 
have been induced by an unaccountable lenity to check the career of victory, and 
Put a ſtop to the effuſion of blood... 2 | 
The loſs of Britiſh and Heſſian troops was too trifting, it was thought, to inſpire 
ſuch exceſſive caution, not above ſixty men being killed in the action; while, 
beſides the enemy's great loſs in officers and private men flain, three of their 
commanders, namely, major general Sullivan, with the brigadiers Stirling and 
Udell, and ten other field officers, were among the priſoners. Nor was the 
general's ſubſequent conduct, or at leaſt the events which he was ſuppoſed to 
govern, calculated to efface the diſſatisfaction of men of more ardent tempers z. 
for although the victorious army encamped in the front of the enemy's works on 
the evening of the battle, and broke ground next night at the diſtance of only Aougult 28. 
| fix hundred yards from a redoubt on their left, the rebels made their retreat un- | 
diſcovered the night following, by an aſtoniſhing movement, or an extraordinary Avguſt 2g, 
inſtance of negligence on our part, or both, without the loſs of a man, and with 
the greater part of their artillery, and all their ſtores. 15 2 
This maſterly retreat was conducted by general Waſhington ; who having paſ- 
ſed over from New York during the engagement, but when it was too late to give 
a new turn to affairs, ſet his invention at work to preſerve the remainder of the 
provincial army on Long Iſland. He knew that the ſuperior power of the royal. 
artillery would foon filence their batteries; and if their lines were forced, which 
in their comparatively weak and dejected ſtate there was. little hope of prevent · 
ing, ſhould ſuch an attempt be made, they muſt all be killed or taken. If he 
endeayoured to ſtrengthen them by reinforcements from New York, he hazarded 
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8 Aru. the los Ear iſland and capital, which were AG 1 on ever Ge, and. 
WE 3 2 kept in continual alarm by the fleet. A danger no leſs immisent than either of 
„„ the former was ſtill behind: the ſhips of war waited only-for a fair wind to en- 
ter and take poſſeſſion of the Eaſt River, which would LNG cut off all commu- 
nication between New York and Long Iſland. In ſuch circumſtances, no hope 
remained to the Provincials but in a retreat; and even that appeared a matter of 
no ſmall difficulty and danger, under the eye of ſo powerful an army, fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, and cloſe to their works. This delicate manceuvre was however 
undertaken, and carried into execution with great ability by general Waſhington, 
during the night of the twenty-ninth of Avgult ; when the troops were withdrawn 
from the camp and their different works, and with their baggage, ſtores,” and 
part of their artillery, were conveyed to the water-ſide, embarked, and paſſed 
over a long ferry to New York, with ſuch wonderful filence and order, that the 
Britiſh army did not perceive the leaſt motion; and was ſurpriſed in the morning, 
at finding the lines abandoned, and ſeeing the laſt of the rear- guard, or as the Pro- 
vincials ſay, a party that had returned to carry off ſome ſtores that were left be⸗ 
bind, in their boats, and out of danger. | 
"Thoſe ardent ſpirits who had blamed general Howe far. not a attacking 
the rebel camp, and ſtill more for lying three days before it, without attempting 
to force it, though Waſhington and the whole provincial army muſt have been 
taken or deſtroyed in ee of ſuch a meaſure, no congratulated them- 
ſelves on their foreſight, and did not ſcruple to ſay, that the general was either 
ſhamefully diffident of the force with which he was furniſhed, of his own ability 4 
to conduct it, or was unwilling to finiſh the war by violent means *. In this opi- 
nion they were confirmed, by the negociation entered into between the commiſſi- 
oners and the Congreſs, through the agency of the captive general Sullivan; 
which came to nothing, as might have been foreſeen by the moſt ordinary. capa- 
city +, and afforded * rebels kiten days t to recover rhemſe lves from their 


TO: 


* of ER ee bas Sa bas blamed by 3 for of men, PL carry their views farther 
| back, and affirm that, inſtead of attacking Long Iſland, he ought to have gone up the North Ri- 
ver, and landed above New Vork; by which means Waſhington would have been obliged to fight 
8 - him on very unequal terms, or to have precipitately abandoned that city, with the loſs of all the 
© Rtores of the rebel army, while the fleet might have effeQually cut off the communication with 

the forces on Long Iſland, which muſt have ſurrendered of courſe. 

+ The Congreſs had already iſſued their declaration of independency : : if they Ma fallered a te- 
cent loſs, they had alſo eſcaped a great danger; and it could not be expected that they would ſub- 
mit, that they would reverſe all their reſolutions, and abandon all their hopes, till their ſlrength 
was finally broken. They therefore replied by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Dr. Rutledge, 
who had been appointed as a committee to conſider of the propoſals of the commiſſioners, That it 
did not appear to them that lord and general Howe's commiſſion contained any authority of im- 
_ Portance except what was contained in the act of parliament ; for as to the power ſet forth by the 
commiſſioners of ** inquiring into the ſtate of America,” they did not even think any expectation 
from the effect of ſuch power would have been a e . dn, for nne had America 
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ie the Bririfh army lay inaftive in Long Iſland z moot CHAP: W. 
proteſts for negociation being now at an end, it only remained to the commui- AD! | 
oners'to make amends for their failure in their civil charafter, by the-vigoar of . N 
their military operations. It was accordingly reſolved to make a deſcent upon — ay 13 
= iſland of New Tork; and every thing being at length prepated for that , 

purpoſe, ſeveral movements were made by the ſhips of war in the North River, Sept 15. 
In r to draw the attention of the enemy to that fide of the iſland. Other 
parts ſermed equally threatened; and the taking of the iſland of Montreſar 
and erecting a battery upon it, in order to ſilence one which the provincials had 
at Horen's Hook, commanding the paſſage of Hell Gate, to indicate 
_ 2 deſign of landing in that part. While the rebels were held in this ſtate of ap- 
prehenſion and uncertainty, the firſt diviſion of the royal army, under the com- 
mand of general Clinton, with lord Cornwallis, major-general Vaughan, bri. | 1 
dier general Leſlie, and the Heſſian colonel Donop, emba | : 
New Town Bay, which runs pretty deep 1 into Long Ifand, and where re they mere 
tirely out of the enemy's view. Being covered, as entered the river 
or channel, by two forty-gun ſhips, and three frigates, cotum | 
commodore Hotham, they proceeded to Kepp's Bay, about three miles north! of 
the city of New York. There a deſcent being little expected, the preparations 
for defence were not fo great as at ſome other places. The fortifications, hoth- 
ever, were not inconſiderable, nor deſtitute of troops; but the fire from the 
ſhips was ſo inceſſant, and ſo well directed, that the works were ſoon abandoned, 
and the army landed without oppoſition, The rebels inſtantly evacuated New 
York, with their other poſts in that part of the iſland, and retired towards the | Zn 
north end, where their principal ſtrength lay. They were obliged to leave their © 
artillery behind, and their military ſtores z which, however, were 0 more . 6 
ſufficient for the immediate defence of the place. 
A brigade of the royal army having taken poſſellon of Frey city of New 
| York, the main body encamped in the evening towards the centre of the iſland, 
with the right to Horen's Hook, on the Eaſt River, and the left to the North 
River, near Bloomingdale * ; the rebel army occupying the ground, with extenſive 
works, on both ſides of King's Bridge, by which their communication. with the 
continent was kept open, and a redoubt with cannon upon the Heights of Har- 
Jem, within the iſland, on the ſide of the North River. In this ſituation, in which 
both-armies continued for ſome time, frequent ſkirmiſhes happened; and though 
the advantage was generally in favour of the king's troops, the apprehenſions of 
the provincials, infoired by their late diſaſter, began to wear away. Meantime an 
attempt was made by ſome rebel incendiaries, dee e Sept. ao. 
for that purpoſe) to deſtroy New York by fire, in order to prevent its being of 
any ſervice to the conquerors. About one third of the city was reduced to aſhes; 
and nothing leſs than N troops, as well as of che 


* By this diſpoſition thy occupied the whole extent of the iſland,” Ane 1 3 * 1 1 2, 
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rougher, and more difficulr.. On the departure of the army for the upper 
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. from the fleet, could have prefer ed, au part of 1 
CES 34 N nn 

e (aber a e Terms of. Upwards of three 
. made on the enemy en the {ide of New York, 
which would not be attended with great danger, without affording an equal pro- 
ſpe&of ſucceſs, determined at length upon a plan of operation, which would 
"oblige them either to quit their ſtrong poſt in the neighbourhood. of King's 
Bridge, or render their perſeverance in holding, it extremely. hazardous. Wi 
this view, the greater part of the army being embarked in flat hęats, and other 
ſmall craft for the ſervice, paſſed ſucceſsfully through the dangerous navi- 
-gation of Hell Gate, (Which forms a narrow and diffcult communication be- 
tween the Eaſt River and Long Iſland ſound) and landed on Frog's Neck, near 
the town of Weſt Cheſter, which lies in that part of the continent belong- 
ng to the province of New Vork, on the fide of Connecticut; earl. Percy, with. 
two brigades of Britiſn troops, and one * Heſſians, being left in the lines near 
Harlem to cover the city of New York *. . | 

The troops were detained for ſome days at Frog 8 eee 3 1 
of the proviſions and ſtores, and a reinforcement which, was drawn from Staten. 
Illand. Theſe being come, they proceeded through Pelham's Manor to New 
Rochelle, which lies on the coaſt of the ſound or channel which ſeparates the 
continent from Long Iſland. Here they were joined by the greater. part of a re- 
.giment of light-horſe from Ireland, and by the ſecond diviſion of Heſſians, under 


| from the flames. 
: General Howe p 
ES paar 


general Knyphauſen, together with a regiment of Waldeckers, which had ar. 
rived at New York, fince the departure of the army. The immediate object of 


this formidable force was to cut off the communication between, Waſhington. 
and the eaſtern colonies; and if that meaſure did not induce him to hazard an. 
engagement, to IRENE um on alt lides 1 in ee on the north. end of New 
a Bork iſland. 

. OMY king 


's forces were now maſters of * lower road ro Connedicur, nd 


hb 


proce es the White Plains; 12 weer tony, and mountainous tract of 
country, which is however only part of the aſcent to à country ſtill higher, 


7 


country it was deemed neceſſary to leave the ſecond diviſion. of Heſſians at New 
ev as well to preſerv ur. enen enen as to ſecure the ſupplies of 


: he ſaw, that if 


"he ee hs hot ee be compelled 

'of the war to pa * 2 general engagg meg * of Which he had 
the event, from the inferiority of his real force, and 
ld Carce be a podibũity of JELrEAL, A grand 


3 Though this movement was, in 1 1 highly judicious, Fa diviſion 3 lord Percy 


was certainly expoſed to great "wr from the e orce and conſummate abilities of general 
Waſhington. - | ; 5 5 
ce n a . 43 0 FO movement 


j - 


not far frocy King's Bridge, on the gt. A 
pper road to Connecticut, on the left. Thus the e- 
5 faced: the ahwle-line of march of the king's troops, at a moderate diſtance.z 
the deep river Brunx covering their tront, and the North River on their rear; | 
. while the open ground to the latter afforded, lecure paſſage for, their fo ad 
beuge the upper country. A garriſon was at the ſame. time left for che 
1 of Fort Waſhington, as vol 26606 the Krün of; the. wooks at K 
"pod King's Bridge. 1 you cds 
In conſequence = hs uncxpeRed, picee of ecnrallbip, the Brit com- 
mander found it neceſſary to proceed with. great circumſpection. The advance 
vas flow, the march of the army clole, the encampm ats compact: in a word, the 
mol ſoldier- like caution was preſerved by general Howe in his whole progreſs.; 
but that did not prevent the enemy from ſending, parties over the Bruns to im- 
pede his march, though without effect. The Provincials were routed in. every 
LKirmiſh,, Not diſcouraged however by their loſſes, on the approach of general. 
"Howe to the White Plains, the enemy quitted their detached camps along the 
Brunx, and joining their left, took a ſtrong ground of encampment before the 
Britiſh forces, on the former. Every thing being now prepared for bringing the 
rebels to action, the royal army 3 early in the morning in two columns Ogober 28. 
towards the White Plains; the night may by e Clinton, and the 
left by general Heiſter 1 ith | 
Before noon all the enemy's 5 parties being Ir yen back t to "their tacks OMe 
by the light infantry and tieſſian chaſſeurs, the Bruiſh, army was formed; with the 
right upon the road from Mamoroneck, about a mile's diſtance from the centre, and 
the left to the Brunx, at about the ſame diftance from the right flank of the Pro- 
vincial entrenchments. A diſtinct body of the rebels poſſeſſed an advantageous. 
ground which was ſeparated from their right flank by the Brunx, at the ſame 105 
that the windings of that riven covered the detachment in front from the left 


x 
LE 
7 4 
* 


the royal army; and as this poſt would have been of great conſequence in i ckin Ti 


that flank of their entrenchments, brigadier-general Leſlie, with the ſecond brig 
of Britiſh troops, and the Heſſian grenadicrs under colonel Donop, were ordered 
to diſlodge the enemy. Previous to 44 attack, colonel Ralle, who commanded a 
brigade of Heſſians on the left, had paſſed the Brunx, and gained a poſt, which. 
enabled him to annoy the flank of the rebel diviſion, while it was engaged with the 

other detachment in front. Though the paſſage of the river was difficult, it was. | 
performed with the greateſt ſpirit; and the twenty: eighth and thirty- fifth eo 
ments, being the firſt that paſſed, formed with the greateſt ſteadineſs under the | 
enemyꝰs cannon, on the oppoſite ſide, They then aſcended a ſteep hill, in defiance- | 
of all oppoſition; and ruſhing on the rebels, routed, and drove them from-their- 
works. Nor was leſs wink ther . the A . the Were in e 
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porting a + and — 
| ei rob \Townids evening the ebe; 6 
bpc within cannon ſhot of the Provincial 
ents, The | brigade of Britiſh formed in their rear, and 
che toe e, brigndes upon be Er the Briciſh ; but the right and centre of 
e not remove from the on which they had formed. In this 
ſiti the king's troops lay upon their arms during the night, in full expecta- 
tion of attacking the rebels next morning. It was then however diſcovered, that 
the enemy had drawn back their encampment, and greatly ſtrengthened their lines 
by additional works; ſo that general Howe judged it neceſſaty to defer the attack, 
till the arrival of the fourth brigade, and two battalions of the ſixth, which had 
been left with lordPercy at Nes Tork, and were now ordered to join the army. On 
the ſams evening that the junction was formed, a diſpoſition was made for attack- 
ing the enemy but an extreme wet night and morning, as the 
general informs us, prevented this deſign from being carried into execution ꝰ; and 
the rebels prevented any future ſtep being taken for that purpoſe, by abandoning 
their camp during the ſucceeding night. Waſhington, to whom delay was a ſort 

of victory, and who had not he ſmalleſt intention of venturing an engagement, 

| while there was a poſſibility of avoiding it, took higher ground towards the North 
Caſtle diſtrict; after having ſet fire to the town or 57 of White Plains, as well 
as to All the forage and houſes near the line. | 
The Britiſn army next day took poſſeſſion of the Provincial entrenchments 3 
and general Howe ſeeing that the enemy could not be enticed to an engagement, 
and that the nature of the country did not admit of their being forced to it, de- 
tetmined not to loſe time in a fruitleſs purſuit, but to take this opportunity of 
Ariving them out of their ſtrong holds in New York Ifland, an operation which 
their army could not now roſſibly prevent. For this purpoſe, general Knyphau- 
Ten croſſed the country from New Rochelle; and having taken poſſeſſion of King's 
Bridge without oppoſition, entered New York Iſland, and took his ſtation to the 
north of Fort Waſhingron, to which the enemy had retired on his approach. 
This fort lay on the caft fide of the iſland, not far from King's Bridge, and al- 
moſt rg Fort Lee, on en fide of the eres i winch cheſe ws for- 


Rags Pubic, dat Laake, eee de e ae ee e 
„5 1, before a committee of the Houſe of Commons on that officer's condud, it 
ſhould ſeem unjuſtly. Thoogh lord Cornwailis, for political reaſons, thooght himſelf bound io be 


| "Meat @ that bead, be pledged his honour 10 colonel Barts, that if be ſhould ah gn the cauſe why 


tte attack was not made, that gentleman would be fully ſatisfied. Did not the Heffian troops 


|  vefoſe to attack?” ſaid the colone). This queſtion was not anſwered ; but the fad did not fem yo 
be di 1 alſo appeared in the courſe of the examination, though not from dired evidence, 


"what — was actually begun, and with ſucceſs, by the grenadiers; and that they were after- 
| "wards called off but for what myſterious reaſon-the general has not informed us, though he cer- 
tainly ought to declare it in vindication of his , de the political metives for ſecrecy what | 


* may. | | 
tifications 


® 4 


* 
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a regular. 
difficult. 


hejghes of Fordbaing az = ſmell de How King's Bridge, with the North River 
on his right, and the Brunx on his left. e thing was now prepared for the 
attack of Fort Waſhington; and colonel Magaw, the commander, refuſing a 
ſummons to ſurrender, and declaring that he would defend it to the laſt extremity, 


a general aſſault was reſolved upon, in order to ſave the time which muſt other- - 
wiſe be loſt in regular approaches, The garriſon conſiſted of about three thou- 
ſand men, and the ſtrong grounds round the fort were covered with lines and works. 


Four attacks were made nearly at the ſame time. The firſt, on the north ſide, 
was conducted by general Knyphauſen, at the head of two columns of Heſſians 
and Waldeckers; the ſecond on the eaſt, was led by brigadier-· general Mat- 
thew, at the head of the firſt. and ſecond ; battalions. of light infantry and 
two battalions of guards, ſupported by lord Cornwallis with the firſt and 
ſecond battalion of grenadiers, and the  hiny-thad regiment, | Theſe troops 
croſſed the Eaſt River in flat boats; and as the enemy's. works there extend 


* Ys 


ed the breadth of the iſland, redoubts and batteries were erected on the oppolite 


ſhore, as well to cover the landing of the troops, as to annoy the rebels in. thoſe 
works which were near the water. The third attack, which was chicfly intended 

as a feint to diſtract the attention of the enemy, was made by the forty-ſecond re- 
giment under lieutenant colonel Stirling, who embarked in bateaux at a creek on 
the left of the enemy's lines towards the city of New York; and the fourth 


was conducted by lord Percy, who aſſaulted the right flank of the rebel entrench- 


ments with the force under his command in New York Iſland. All theſe. Attacks 

were ſupported by a numerous, powerful, and well-ſerved artillery, + 
The Heſſians under general Knyphauſen moved forward about noon; 1 bot a 
ing a thick wood to paſs, in which the Provincials: were very advantageouſly 
poſted, it was ſome time before they could make any progreſs. Under theſe dif- 
ficulties the Heſſians behaved wich great firmneſs and bravery, though expoſed 
to the fire of three pieces of cannon, beſides a hot diſcharge of muſquetry. 
5 Me antime the light infantry landed, beneath a heavy fire, both before and after 
| yo had quitted their boats, from a party of the 4 poſted behind rocks and 


trees. From this danger, however, they happily extricated themſelves, by clam- 


bering up a very ſtcep and ragged mountain, with their uſual activity, and diſ- 


perſing the enemy. The guards, hole weg by the grenadiers « ang the e | 


regiment, landed without any loſs. | 

During theſe tranſactions eee being ind: that lord Percy had car- 
ried an advanced work on his ide, colonel Stirling was ordered to attempt a land- 
ing with the forty· ſecond regiment ; and two battalions of the ſecond brigade 
were ſent to ſupport him. This ſervice was performed by the colonel with great 
21 8 0 Ne proceeded in his boats through a thick fire, with great firmneſs 


and perſeverance; and W his way up a ſteep . WINE was well de- 
1 A 59- þ | 


2G. fended' 


General Howe having ne lowly with the main army, Nl on the "Nor. . 17 


7 7 W 5 ; : 
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ridgutions. entirely commanded. Though not of ſufficient frengh to ſuſtain arrange. Rus 
ege, its unten was e eee and_ the e approaches A. D. 77 *#Þ 
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and even the kettles 


mer is waking prizes, among which was the Oy — ; 


— Took — Wovaey peas 7 MP Spende 
tated lord Percy's ſucceſs again 

' Colonel Kalle, who had Ted the right column of general Knyphauſen's attack, 
having driven the rebels, after a vigorous 


| the enemy's lines, which he forced. Mendes 


reſiſtance, from their ſtrong holds in that 
quarter, puſhed forward to their advanced works, and lodged his column within 


an hundred yards of the fort. Being ſoon after joined by general Knyphavſen 
with the left column, which had at length — the impediments in the 


wood, the rebel garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war. The loſs, on either fide, 
was not in any degree proportioned to'the warmth, length, and variety of the 
engagement ; Oy" Were he Ss e e e gr e to the 


Fort Lee — the next object for tho es commend: of the North Rivers 
lord Cornwallis paſſed over with'a ſtrong body of forces, in order to reduce that 
place, as well as to make a farther impreſſion in the Jerſeys. In his attempt upon 


> ſhorteſt defence. 


the fort he was aſſiſted by a party of ſeamen from the fleet, who were highly 


active in dragging the cannon up a rocky and difficult precipice; and had not 
the garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand men, been accidentally informed of his 
approach, they muſt all have been made priſoners. As it was, they had a very 
narrow eſcape, leaving all their A ſtores, ner their tents ſtanding, 
upon the fire. The royal army afterwards. over · ran great 

part of the Jerſeys without oppol Gon, the enemy every where placing their ſafety 
in flight. At length the troops extended their winter cantonments from Brunſ- 
wick to the Delaware; and had they poſſeſſed any means of paſſing that river, 
1 their firſt arrival in its neighbourhood, there remains little doubt, conſidering 


nation and diſmay which then prevailed among the Provincials, but 


they might eaſily have made themſelves maſters: of the city of Philadelphia. 


The rebels had, however, very prudently e or removed out of the 
"ay all the boats and veſſels of every kind. : 
During theſe ſucceſſes in the Jerſeys, ge neral Clinton 2 two diigudes: of 
Britiſh, and two of Heſſian troops, with a — ſhips of war under the 
command of Sir Peter Parker, were ſent to make an attempt upon Rhode 
Illand. In this enterpriſe they ſucceeded beyond expectation: the rebels having 
abandoned the ifland on their approach, they took poſſeſſion: of it without the 


loſs of a man; at the ſame time that they blocked up a fleet of privateers in the 


harbour of Providence on the adjoining continent ®. The ſquadron and troops 


_ continued in Rhode Iſland during the winter, WHERE = n better e 


than any other of the king's forces in America. 
The conteſt with the colonies ſeemed now drawing OF a condition Bi- 


therto the royal army had ſucceeded 1 in very aempt, ſince its firſt landing at 


* Theſe privateers, nl eee Corda) Fleet; l e 
ce who in the month of March had fiript Providence, the chief of the Bahama iſlands, of 
ble quantity of artillery and flores, and had been particularly ſucceſsful during the ſum- 


Staten 
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Staten W04ndf ; ; "white "the =y forces, bende wi by ih 
and deſertion, began t to dwindle to a very ſmall number, from the 
military engage ments. "They, were only enliſted for 4 year; and the 
but little accuftomed to any kind of reſtraint, very ill brooked even fo long 
abſence from their families. Accordingly at the expiration of the term, but fc 
were prevailed upon to continue in ſervice. Every thing, in a wotd, "promiſed 
ſome deciſive eyent in favour of the royal arms on the ſide of New York, as 
ſoon as the campaign ſhould”! be opened, if not the immediate ſobmiMont of 
En 3. the c colonies : nor was the proſpect lefs' encouraging © on 2 bevel of : 
anada. a PISS : | 
In order to acquire this PIE EP of Lake Champlain, which was ex 4s 

we haye had occaſion to obſerve, to enable general Carleton to proceed to- 
the ſouthward," the moſt incredible efforts were employed by the officers 'and men 
under” his command, after the expulſion of the rebels. The taſk was indecd 
arduous beyond expreſſion. A fleet of above thirty armed veſſels, of different 
ſizes, all bearing cannon, was to be little Ieſs than created; for although 2 few- 
of the largeſt were reconſtructions, the advantage derived fron that circumſtance- 
depended more upon the uſe of materials which the country did not afford, 
than upon any ſaving of time or leflening of labour. When to this is added, 
the tranſporting over land, and afterwards dragging up the rapias or currents of 
St. Thereſe and St. John's, thirty long boats, a number of flat bottomed boats of 
conſiderable burden, a gondola weighing thirty tons, with above four hundred 
bateaux, the whole preſents a complexity of labour and difficulty, which to ſay 
every thing 1 in one word, appeared ſufficient to appal even the ſpirit of the Britiſh. 
ſeamen. It muſt be- allowed, however, that the labour did not fall folely 
upon them, though they exceeded themſelves on this great and toilſome occa- 
ſion: the ſoldiers had 25 part, and even che F ene er eg v a 
Ming; 

The ſpirit of the And as well as & of the private men, roſe in proportion- 
to the difficulties which they had to encounter. The objects in view were great, 
the glory to be acquired tempting, and the defire of their attainment” ſeemed to 
jeſſen or remove obſtacles, which to cold or lukewarm ſpeculation would have ap- 
peared inſuperable. If the Lakes could be recovered, and Albany poſſeſſed, be- 
fore the ſeverity of the winter ſer in, the northern army would held a principal” 
ſhare in the honour of bringing the war to a ſpeedy concluſion. But with all this 
ardour and the moſt unremitting induſtry, it was not until the month of October. 
5 the fleet v was in a condition to ſeek the — on „Lake — =o 5 5 


ago, would have been deemed formidable even in the! wei Aber ſeas. 1 — 
Tnflexible, which had been reconſtructed at St. John's, whence ſhe failed in ten - 
ty-eight days after laying her keel, and which mounted eighteen twelve poundere; 
the Maria ſchooner, mounting fourteen ſix-· pounders; the Carleton ſchooner, 
twelve ſix pounders: the Thunderer radeau, we" ate: Fete pounders, and (bx : 


twelve 


October 11. 


Tuenq imalles Ok ee denomination of « gun: Dor”, 


L Pounders,, 
each a braſs field piece, from nine to twenty-four pounders, or were armed with 


" Four. Jong boats were furniſhed in the ſame manner, and ny four 


were loaded with;provifions........ 

The armament was conducted by captain Gy Pringle, and the fleet x navi- 
gated by above ſeyen. hug red, prime ſeamen, of whom two hundred were volun-. 
trers from the traniports who after. having led theſe belonging to the ſhips. 

ee no boldly and freely partook with them in 


of war in all che toll of pr 
all che danger of the expedition. The guns were ſerved by a detachment of men 


and officers. belonging to the train of aac The enemy's fleet, commanded by | 
general Arnold, was in no degree equal, either with reſpect to the goodneſs of the 
veſſels, the number of guns, furniture of war, or weight of metal; for althou; ah 
ey were. ſenſible. of the neceſſity of preſerving the dominion of che Lakes, 27 
aided i in that deſign by the original force in their hands, with à great advantage 
in point of time for its increaſe, they wanted timber, artillery, ſhip-builders, and 
all, the e marerighs hg” for ſuch an a Their force, 179 200 | 


| Royal 3 ſchooger pk ke l 3 1 four ee, and 
the Revenge ſchooner tour ſix- pounders and four four pounders. 


General Carleton was top full of zeal for the ſervice, as well as too anxious for 
the event, not to head the Briciſh armament. Having accordingly proceeded up the 
Lake, he diſcovered the enemy's fleet very adyantageoully poſted under the iſland 
of Valicour, and forming a ſtrong line, extending from that ĩſland to the Weſt ſide 
of the continent. A ſmart encounter enſued, and was vigorouſly ſupported on 
both ſides for ſome hours; but as the wind was ſo unfavourable to the royal ar- 
mament that the gun- boats and the Carleton ſchooner only could be brought into 


action, captain Pringle called them off, with the approbation of general Carle- 


and brought the whole fleet to an 


ton, who was with him on board the 


5 anchor in a line as near as poſſible to the rebels, that their retreat, might be pre- 


Od ober 13. 


vented. This deſign was however fruſtrated by the extreme obſcurity. of the 
nigbt. The ron fleet was almoſt out of ſight next morning; but the fol- 
lowing day they were overtaken, and brought to action, when a warm engage- 
ment took place. It laſted two hours; during which Arnold in the Congreſs 
galley, and fave. gondolas ran aſhore, and were directly abandoned and blown up 
by the enemy. The Waſhington galley ſtruck ; and the whole armament except 
ane galley and three ſmall vellels, which eſcaped to Ticonderoga, was eicher 


- +burat, ſunk, or deſtroyed. 


Thus was Lake Champlain 1 and the phe 1 ok 3 in 
that . Of this the enemy were ſo conſcious, that on the defeat of their fleer, 


lately * fire to the 1 and e every thing which they could 
not 


* 
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ry off at-Crown Point, then evacuated the place, and retired to Ticon- 
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deroga. General Carleton took poſſeſſion of the ruins of the fort, where he was 
ſoon joined by the army. As he continued there till towards the end of the 
month, and frequently ſent out reconnoitring parties, | little doubt can be enter- 


tained that he had it in contemplation to attempt the reduction of Ticonderoga ;. 
but various reaſons determined him to lay aſide the deſign. It was evident that 


fortification could not be forced in its preſent ſtate, without a very conſiderable 


CHAP. IV. 
. 


loſs of blood, whilſt the benefit reſulting even from conqueſt would be compara- 


tively nothing. The ſeaſon was now too far advanced to admit of a thought of 
paſſing Lake George, and expoſing the troops to the perils of a winter campaign, 
in the inhoſpitable and impraQicable wilds to the ſouthward; as Ticonderoga could 


not be kept during the winter, the moſt that could be hoped from ſucceſs would 


be, the deſtruction of works more indebted to nature than art for their ſtrength, 


and perhaps the taking of ſome cannon ; the former of which could be reſtored, 


and the latter replaced by the rebels before the royal army could interrupt their. 


proceedings, on the return of ſpring. But if the defence were obſtinate, 
although the army ſhould in the end prevail, it might be thereby ſo much 


weakened, that all proſpect of ſucceſs in the next campaign would be totally. 


annihilated. The difficulty, perhaps impoſſibility, of keeping open the commu- 


nication with Canada, and ſubſiſting the army during the winter was obvious. 


General Carleton therefore embarked the troops, without making any attempt 
upon that important poſt ; and returning to Canada, cantoned his forces in-the 
beſt manner the country could afford, in full hopes of leading them to the ſouth 


next ſummer, and not only driving the rebels from all their ſtrong holds in the 


neighbourhood of the Lakes, but of penetrating to the coaſt, and ſharing with 


general Howe the glory of reſtoring to Great Britain the undiſputed empire of 


North America. . F 
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The Military Operations in North America continued, from the End of the Campaign 1976 to the Con- 
clafion of the TREATY, EvenTUaL and DEFENSIVE, between the Tl i dees rebellious Briviſh 


| Colonies, under the Name of the TrixTBen United STATES or AMERICA, and France, os 


_ the ſixth Day of February, 1778. 


[ HOUGH an account of TR whole ſucceſs of the royal 2s; during the 


late campaign in America, did not arrive in England till the beginning of 
the year, the victory obtained over the provincial army on Long Iſland, and the 
expulſion of the rebels out of Canada, were ſufficient to revive the ſpirits of the 
miniſter, and make him meet the parliament with confidence. Other-circum- 


ſtances contributed to that end, by rouſing the reſentment. of the nation againſt 


the Americans, The declaration of independency had removed every doubt in 


60. 7 H 
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—— felons of attachment to the mother- country, as well as the arguments of their 


friends, either ſecret or open, in Great Britain: the American privateers, to the 
ruin of the merchant and the planter, had not only greatly diſtreſſed our trade in 
the Weſt Indies; they had even ventured. into the European ſeas, taken our ſhips 
in the mouth of our harbours, and dared to. inſult the coaſts of England: the 
American agents were negociating, though long unſucceſsfully, with our natural 
enemies, an alliance againſt the parent-ſtate ; while the rebel emiſſaries, in con- 
junction, or with the approbation of thoſe agents, aſſuming the office of incen- 
diaries, in the proper ſenſe of that word, had attempted to deſtroy our naval 
| ſtrength, as well as our commercial riches, by ſetting fire to the royal e 
yards, and to the ſhips and warehouſes in our principal ſea- porte. | 
At ſuch a ſeaſon it gave little ſurpiſe, that the ſpeech from the de was 
warmed with a mixture of en, Nothing could have given me ſo 
much ſatis faction,“ ſaid his majeſty, © as to have been able to inform you, at the 
opening of this ſeſſion, that the troubles, which have ſo long diſtracted my 
colonies in North America, were at an end; and that my unhappy people 
recovered from their deluſion, had delivered themſelves from the oppreſſion of 
their leaders. But ſq daring and deſperate is the ſpirit of thoſe leaders, whoſe 
object has always been dominion and power, that they have now openly re- 
Le- all allegiance to the crown, and all political connexion with this coun- 
: they have rejected, with circumſtances of indignity and. inſult, the means 
yr een held out to them under the authority of our commiſſion, and 
have preſumed to ſet up their rebellious confederacies for independent ſtates. If 
their treaſon be ſuffered to take root, much miſchief muſt grow from it, to the 
ſafety of my loyal colonies, to the commerce of my kingdoms, and indeed to 
the preſent ſyſtem of all Europe.” He therefore * to inform the parlia- 
ment, that, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of the == arms, and the fair proſpect 
of the moſt deciſive conſequences, it was nec ſſary to © prepare for another cam- 
paign;“ in order to reſtore the miſguided coloniſts, (the only object, his 
declared, which he could have in this arduous conteſt) © to the bleſſings of hy 
and liberty, equally enjoyed by every Britiſh ſubject, which they had fatally and 
deſperately exchanged for all the calamities of war, and the arbitrary Wenne of 
their chicfs.” 
This was the general ſenſe of the nation; and therefore, though the addreſs, 
in anſwer to the ſpeech, was oppoſed by thoſe members who make it their buſi- 
neſs, right or wrong, to conteſt the meaſures of the court, and to ſhew their 
temper, even when they know that oppoſition will be ineffectual, forty- 
ve thouſand ſeamen, and the moſt liberal fupplicy for the land ſervice 
were voted almoſt without a debate. But as a powerful nayy was not judged, 
 . ſufficient, in all caſes, for protecting our trade and annoying the enemy, 
nora powerful army for effectually ſuppreſſing rebellion, a motion was made for 
bringing in two bills, in aid of the other means of ſecurity and chaſtiſement. 
The one was © a bill for enabling the admiralty to grant commiſſions, or letters 


of marque and —— as they were wually called, to the « owners or Captains of 
private 
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be ſhi , authoriſing them 1 take and make prize of all veſſels. CHAP, V. 
with their effects, belonging to any of the inhabitants. of the Thirteen revolted - T 
American colonies. The neceſſity of ſuch a permiſſion. was ſo evident, from 
the devaſtations committed by the American privatcers, that the bill paſſed with > E 
out much difficulty; but the other bill < to enable his majeſty to ſecure and de- „ .. . 
tain, perſons charged with, or ſuſpected of the crime of high treaſon, com- e — nl 
mitted in America, or on the high ſeas, or the crime of piracy,” was violently, , | "vl 
oppoſed. The zeal with which it was combated, was indeed enough to create a 
ſuſpicion, that ſome of the members thought themſelves or their friends in 
danger. It was, however, at length paſſed; and his majeſty, after a variety * Feb. 17. 
other buſineſs, concluded the ſeſſion, with a truſt in the Divine Providence, that *- A. P. 1777. 
the enſuing campaign by ſea and land would be bleſſed with ſuch ſucceſs, as might | 
moſt effectually tend to the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in America, and to the 
re-eſtabliſhment of * that conſtitutional aher digger, which all #98 n of 5 
free ſtate owe to the authority of law. N . | . 
In America unhappily, e ee ſome e 8 the be. : E _- = 
aſpect of things was not ſo promiſing on the return of the ſeaſon of action, as at _— 
the cloſe of the campaign. We have already ſeen lord Cornwallis over-run the 
Jerſeys, and had occaſion to obſerve, that the Delaware was the only obſtacle 
which ſeemed capable of oppoling the progreſs of his army, in the reduction of 
Philadelphia and the adjoining counties, as the Provincial army was in a manner | 
_ diſſolved. The greateſt number, it is ſaid, that remained embodied, did not 
exceed three thouſand men; and the ſupport to be derived from new levies, not 
| yet formed, was too remote and precarious to afford much preſent conſolation to 
the rebels. In this. critical ſtate of their affairs, the capture of general Lee 
ſeemed to render their condition ſtill more hopeleſs. That officer, at the head 
of all the men that he could collect or keep together, being on his march to join 
general Waſhington, who had aſſembled Th Penſylvania militia to defend the r 
banks of the Delaware, was betrayed into a fatal ſecurity, by the diſtance of the | 
Britiſh cantonments. In croſſing the upper part of New Jerſey, from the North, - r 
River, he fixed his quarters, and lay careleſsly guarded, at ſome diſtance from the 
main body. Colonel Harcourt, who commanded the light horſe, and had then 
made a deſultory incurſion, at the head of a ſmall detachment, to obſerve the 
motions of the enemy, being appriſed of the ſituation of the Provincial general, 1 5 
conducted his meaſures with ſuch addreſs and activity, and they were ſo well 
ſeconded by the boldneſs and rapidity of motion which diſtinguiſhes that corps, T7 —_ 
that the guard was evaded, the centinels ſeized without noiſe, the quarters forced; ” — 
and Lee carricd off in triumph ; though all that part of the country was hoſtile, Dec. 1 3. =” 4 
to the king's troops, and though ſeveral guarded poſts, and armed patrole lay i in A. D. 1776. 
the route of the detachment, which conſiſted only of thirty horſe. Pres  - 
Ihe capture of a ſingle officer, in other circumſtances, aue Shi ** a' 
matter of little moment; but in the preſent ſtate of the raw American forces, 
where a general deficiency of military {kill prevailed, and — the 
officers was even a n diſadvantage * the lack of diſcipline in the 


ſoldiers, 
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boſe ſpirit of enterpriſe wa 
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2 and whar made it the more diſtrefling was, the little reaſon there remained 


in Great Britain at 


hope it could be ſoon ſupplied. / Meantime the /rejoicing 


thts event, was equal at leaſt to the dejection of the Americans. But the capture = 
of general Lee, whatever other effect it might have, was attended with a circum- 


ſtance which has ſince been productive of much inconvenience to both ſides, and 


of much calamity to individuals, A cartel, or ſomething of that nature, had 


ſome time before been eſtabliſned for the exchange of priſoners between the 


4 | generals Howe and Waſhington; which had hitherto been carried into execu- 
tion, ſo far as time and other circumſtances would admit: but as Lee was a de- 


ſerter from his majeſty's ſervice, he could not, it was ſaid, come within the con- 
ditions of the cartel, or be entitled to any of its benefits. He was accordingly 
confined in the cloſeſt manner, and guarded as a ſtate criminal. This conduct, 


however reaſonable, not only ſuſpended the operation of the cartel, but induced 


the provinc ials, by way of retaliation, to treat ſuch Britiſh officers as were in their 
power with the moſt nnſe@ling and even barbarous ſeverity. They were abridged. 
of their parole liberty, deprived of every comfort and ſatisfaction, and thrown _ 


into loathſome dungeons; and it was boldly declared by the Congreſs, that the 
- perſons of thoſe officers ſhould be anſwerable, in the utmoſt een for 15 vio- 


lence that might be offered to general Lee. 


Nor was this the only inſtance in which the Congreſs e bed a 15 ind: un- 


daunted ſpirit. Amid all the dangers with which they were environed, far from 
giving way to any thing like unconditional ſubmiſſion, they made no overtures to- 


wards any kind of accommodation; and as, en the other ſide, none were made to 
them, they prepared to renew the war, and to repair their ſhattered. forces, with 


all diligence.” They were now convinced of the inefficacy of temporary armies, 


engaged only for a ſhort term, and calculated merely to repel a ſudden invaſion, 
when-oppoſed to the continued operations of a ſtanding army, and the inceſſant 


efforts of regular forces. It could never be hoped with raw ſodliers, thus changed 
every year, to make any effectual ſtand againſt veteran troops; and the preſent 
critical ſituation of the Provincials, afforded too alarming an experience of the 


fatal conſequences which might attend that period of utter imbecillity, between 


the diſſdlution of the old army and the eſtabliſhment of the new, not to give 


birth to ſome plan for preventing fuch inconveniency in future. Orders were 
accordingly iſſued by the Congreſs for levying eighty- eight battalions on a new 


A footing, the ſoldiers being bound uy the terms of enliſtment to ſerve during the 


continuance of the war. 
T hheſe terms were highly win Beſides a bounry of twenty dollars to 
every ſoldier at the time of enliſting, lands were to be allotted at the end of the war 


to the ſurvivors, and to the repreſentatives of all who were lain in action, in dit- 
ferent ſtated proportions, from five hundred acres, the allotment of a colonel, toone 


hundred and fifty, which was that of an enſign, the private men and non- com- 
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their blood, all theſe allotted lands were rendered unalienable during the war 5. 
The congreſs had before, as an encouragement to their forces by ſea and land, 
decreed that all officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen, who were or might be diſabl-d in 
action, ſhould receive during life, one half of the monthly pay to which they were 
entitled by their rank in the ſervice at the time of mecting with ſuch misfor- 


rune. But notwithſtanding ſo many allurements, the condition of ſerving dur- 
ing the indefinite term of the continuance of the war, was ſo little agreeable to 
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ing from obtaining for trifles, thoſe rewards due to the brave for their ſervices and „ 


* 


men unaccuſtomed to any kind of ſubordination or reſtraint, that the Congreſs 


ſoon ſaw the neceſſity of admitting another mode of enliſting for the term of three 


years; the ſoldiers under this compact receiving the ſame bounty-money, and 
being entitled to the ſame privileges with the others, but excluded from any 
allotment of lands. . e £ FFF 
With all theſe incitements to enter into the provincial ſervice, the buſineſs of 
recruiting went on but heavily; and it is confidently affirmed, that the army 


* 


actually raiſed, did at no time bear any common proportion, in effective 


men, to the number voted. Meantime the annual ſupplies raiſcd in the different 
colonies, by their reſpective afſemblies, being judged infufficient to provide for 
the extraordinary expences of the war, the Congreſs found it neceſſary to nego- 


cCiate a loan to make up the deficiency, They accordingly paſſed a reſolution to 


borrow five million of dollars, at the intereſt of four per cent. on the faith of 


the United States; and as the ſituation of their affairs became extremely criti- - 


cal, and the preſervation of Philadelphia to all appearance hopeleſs, at the time 
that lord Cornwallis had over-run the Jerſeys, and when the Britiſh forces had 
taken poſſeſſion of the towns and poſts on the Delaware, the Congreſs publiſhed 
an addreſs to the people in general, but more particularly to thoſe of Penſylyania 


and the adjacent provinces. The main object of this addreſs was, to awaken the 


attention of the coloniſts; to remove their deſpondency, revive their hopes and 
ſpirits, and confirm them in the purpoſe of ſupporting the war, by ſhewing that 
no other means were left for the preſervation of thoſe rights and liberties for 
which they had originally contended : but it was particularly and immediately 
deſigned to forward the completion of the new army, and to call out the-inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring countries for the defence of Philadelphia. 

The critical ſituation of that city, which a night or two of continued froſt 


would have laid open to the royal army, obliged the Congreſs, towards the cloſe | 


of the year, to conſult their own ſafety by retiring to Baltimore, in Maryland. 
In this ſtate of external danger, diſſentions no leſs alarming ſprung up among the 
»The hol ding out a promiſe of lands, as an indocement to fill up the 0b l armies, was pro- 


| bably intended to counteract the effect of a fimilar meaſure, which had ſome time before been 
adopted on the fide of the crown ; large grants of vecant lands, to be difiribu:ed at the cloſe of the 


troubles, having been promiſed to the Highland emigrants, aud ſome other new troops raiied ia 
kno 7 s their zcal and loyalty in the expected reduQion of the rebellious 


America, as a reward for 
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y, as we have mee +40 | 
in ty to Dara and the carrying of the 
queſtion by a majority of the m—_ was far from the ſentiments of 
thoſe who had oppoſed it; among whom were moſt of the quakers, a great and 
powerful body in that province. Many who had nay perſecu:ed the 
loyaliſts, and conſidered them as betrayers of their country, now joined them- 
The whole compoſd a very formidable party; and beſides thoſe who had fled 
to the commiſſioners at New York, to claim the benefit of the general pardon, 
the remainder were ſufficiently ſtrong to prevent an order for fortifying Phila- 


delphia on the e 12 Britiſn forces to the ite from bcing carricd 


into execution. 
This alarming influence of an ue beds in the very ſeat of life ad Alion, 


5 d general Waſhington, weak as he was, to detach three regiments under 


the 3 of lord Stirling *, effectually to quell the oppoſition of the loyal 


| party, and to give efficacy to the meaſure for fortifying the city. . T he loyaliſts 


were overawed, but the deſign of ſortify ing the city ſeems to have been aban- 


doned as not practicable, or not neceſſary at that time; and as the ſraſon grew | 
too ſevere to keep the field, though the froſts were not yet ſufficiently ſet in for the 
paſſage of the Delaware, it became neceſſary about the middle of December, to 
put the king's forces under cover. They were accordingly thrown into great 
cantonments, forming an extenſive chain, from Brunſwic on the Rariton, to the 


Delaware; occupying not only the towns, poſts, and villages, which came with- 


in a liberal deſcription of that line, but allo thoſe on the banks of the Delaware 
for ſeveral miles; fo that the latter pee a front at the end of the line, which 
looked over to Penſylvania.. 

Affairs were now in ſuch a ſituation, that there Genes to be as little probaki- 
lity of interrupting the deſigns, or endangering the ſecurity on the one fide, as of 
reviving the ſpirit or retrieving the loſſes on the other. But he viciſſitudes 
of war afe numberleſs ; and the moſt extraordinary effects are often produced 


by ſmall events, originating from inconſiderable and unforeſeen cauſes. In the 
preſent ſeemingly ſtable and decided ſtate of things, a bold and ſpirited enter- 


priſe, though at firſt attended with no remarkable ſucceſs, was followed by the 


moſt momentous conſequences, and may be ſaid to have entirely changed the 
fortune of the diſpute between Great Britain and her colonies. . 


Colonel Rall, a brave and experienced officer, was ſtationed with a brigade of 
Heſſians, conſiſting of three bartalions, with a few Britiſh light-horſe, and fifty 


chafſeurs, amounting in the whole to about fifteen KN men, at Trenton 


upon the Delaware, being the higheſt poſt which the royal army occupied on that 
tiver, Colonel Donop, with another brigade, lay at Bordentown, a few miles 
lower on the river; and at Burliagion, Rid lower, and within twenty miles of 


1 Sh —— of the hawe of A e be the 6-& earl of Stirling, 


and complimented by his American countrymen with the title. His claim was rejected by the 
Hooſe of Peers ; and he was forbid to aſſume the title, under the penalty of being led round 
We Hats labelled as an impoflor, 

Philadelphia, 
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enemy, and partly from the contempt in which they held the Provincials, conſi-- 
_ *Ueredd themſelves as in a ſtate of perfect ſecurity; equal to that of the moſt pro-: 
found peace. Of this ſecurity general Waſhington was informed. He faw, and 
comprehended in its full extent, the danger to which Philadelphia and the whole 
Province of Penſylvania would be inevitably expoſed, as ſoon as the Delaware M___ . 
was thoroughly covered with ice, if the king's troops, by retaining poſſeſſion of r 
the oppoſite ſhore, were at hand to take advantage of that circumſtance; whilſt he b EE 
Was utterly incapable of oppoſing them. In order to ward off this danger, he 
with equal boldneſs and ability, formed a deſign of diſappointing the enemy by 
beating vp their quarters; hoping to remedy his deficiency in force by the man- 
ner of apply ing it, by bringing it nearer to a point, and attacking unexpectedly 
and ſeparately thoſe different bodies, which he could not venture to engage when 
lf the deſign ſucceeded only in part, it might probably induce the enemy to 
contract their cantonments, and to quit the vicinity of the river, when _. 
found that it was not a ſufficient barrier to protect their quarters from inſuk 
and danger; and even in that caſe, the preſent ſecurity of Philadelphia would be 
obtained, which was the immediate deſign of the enterpriſe, With this view, 
general Waſhington took the meaſures neceſſary for aſſembling his forces, which 
conſiſted chiefly of drafts from the. militia of Penſylvania and Virginia, and 
formed them into three diviſions; each of which was to arrive at its ap- 
pointed ſtation on the Delaware, as ſoon after the cloſe of day, and with as lit- 
tle noiſe as poſſible, on Chriſtmas evening. Two of theſe diviſions were under 
the command of the generals Erwing and Cadwallader ; the firſt of whom was 327 
to pals the river at Trenton-Ferry, about a mile below the town, and the other „ 
ſtil} lower, towards Bordentown. The principal diviſion, or main body, was 7 
commanded by general Waſhington in perſon, aſſiſted by the generals Sullivan 
and Green, and conſiſted of about two thouſand five hundred men, provided 
with a train of twenty ſmall braſs field pieces. VF 
With this body Waſhington arrived at M*Kenky's Ferry, about nine miles. 
from Trenton, at the time appointed; hoping to be able to paſs the troops and 
artillery over by midnight, and that be would find no- difficulty to reach that 
place long before day-break, and effectually to ſurpriſe Kall's brigade. The 
river was, however, ſo encumbered with ice, that it was with great difficulty the 
boats could make their way; which circumſtance, together with the extreme 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, rendered the paſſage ſo diffieult that it was near four 
o'clock in the morniag before it was completed. The Provincials were further 
incommoded in their march by a violent ſtorm of ſnow and hail,” which ren. 
dered the road ſo ſlippery, that it was with difficulty they reached the place of 
deſtination by eight o'clock. The detachment had been formed-in two diviſions. 
immediately after paſting the river; one of which turning to the right took the — : 
lower road to Trenton, while general Waſhington with the other proceeded 3 | w_ 
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NS. anon. Not witliſt vs 

T #he advanced ſtate of day · light, the Heſſiar 5 Ha — wes heir approvch : 
Dec. 25. until ag advanced poll, at ſome ſtwall - diſtance from the town, was attacked by 
| he ypper diyiſion, ahe lower civiſion about the ſamezime driving in the outguartis 
on the oppoſite ſide. The regiment of Rall having i been detached to ſupport the 
piquet which was firſt attacketi, was tidwn into diſorder by the retreat of 
party, and obliged to join the main body. Colonel Rall now bravely charged che 
Provincials; but being ſoon mortally wounded, the troops under his com- 
mand were broken, and almoſt inſtantiy driven ftom their artillery, Thus 

erpo be ed, and nearly ſutrrounded, the three regiments of Rall, Loſſ. 

berg, and Knyphauſen, after an ineffectual attempt. to retreat to rince- Town, 

Wr themſelves under the unfortunate neceſſity of furrendering priſoners of war. 
As the road along the river ſide to Bordentown, led from that part of 
Trenton moſt remote from the enemy, the light horſe, chaſſrurs, and a conſi- 

derable number of the private men, with ſome officers, made their eſcape that 
way. The loſs: of: the Heſſians in killed and wounded was very inc onſiderable, | 
not exceeding thirty or forty at moſt: the priſoners amounted, to nine hundred 
and eighteen. The loſs on the fide of the Provincials was too trifling to be 
Sen Thus was one part of general Waſhington's project crowned with 
acceſs, but the two others failed in the execution. The quantity of ice was fo 
Sent, that the diviſions under Irwing and Cadwalladet found the river impaſt. 
able, where they directed their attempts. It this had not been the caſe, Erwing 
by taking poſſeſion'of- the bridge at Trenton Creek, in purſuance of his inſtruc- 
tions, would have effectually cut off the retreat to Bordentown; and if the deſign 
had taken effect in all its parts, and the three diviſions had joined after the route 
at Trenton, it ſeems probable that they would have ſwept beſore them all the poſts 
on the Delaware. As things turned out, Waſhington could not proceed any 
- farther in the execution of his plan: the force he had with him was far from being 
able even to maintain its ground at Trenton, there being a ſtrong body of light 
infantry at Prince Town; within a few miles of that place, and which with the 
junction of Donop's brigade, or other bodies from the neareſt cantonments, 
would ſoon have overwhelmed his little army. He therefore repaſſed the Dela- 
ware on the evening of his victory, carrying with him in triumph the-priſoners ; 
who, with ** EINE peng. ——_— a new ne clating e en at 
Philadelphia: 5411 8 a 
The Apel at FFreaton did not excite -lefs: amazement in 8 8 army, than 
joy among the rebels, whom it ſeemed to inſpire with new fouls. The Heſſians 
had hitherto: been very terrible to the Americans; and the taking a whole brigade 
_ of them priſoners, appeared ſo incredible, that at the very time they were march · 
ing into Philadelphia, people were e in different parts of the town, that 
the account of it was certainly a fiction, and could not poſſibly be true. The 
priſoners appeared: the fact was conferted 5) and the Heſſians not only ceaſed to 
3 terror, 3 the Provincials thought nothing too great now for their 
proweſs, and chat they had only to-exert themſelves to be nas at: victorious. 
-& 3 


„ T'WE 1 rerr e Aue rea. 

3 Prefer, 5 — — down 42 niryy to 2 

plined- *nilicia,” and chat without ſcarcely any lofs on either fide, — 
evrht of ſo extraotfnary 4 natute to the Britiſh officers, that it afforded full 
ſeope to the of conjecture, ſuſpicion, cenſure, and malignity, a8 * 
fferent tempers were differen y diſpoſed, or affected by the intelligence. 
neral Howe was blamed for laying ſo extenſive a chain of cantonments ; 5.C0- 


88 Rall was condemned for marching out of the town to meet the enemy 7 
an the c 0 
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The Wed 6 Wes by this diſaſter, induced the Britih wy auxiliary ti Nie. jy 
-tieddecly to aſſemble. ref Grant with the forces at F and 1 in that 
NON advanced 1 5875 
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new dale of Pe milie had again 2 l d the Deane, 2 and was 2 lp 


his whole force at Trenton. Lord Cornwallis marched immediately to attack > 
rebels, whom he found formed in a ſtrong poſition, at the back of Trenton 
Creek ; they being in poſſeſſion of the bridge and other Paſſages, which 
were well guarded with artillery. After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes in the a pproach, . a 
canonnade enſued, which continued till darkneſs put a ſtop to the din, rather 


than the execution on either ſide. 2 £ EE 
troop 3 lay at ne i miles from 


That night a brigade of Britiſh 
Trenton ; and another, upon its march from Brunſwick, cooliſting © of the ſeyen· 


. General Howe, it uo bien fad by his friends, depended upon the weakneſs of the provio- 


and — the coupty of ee eg a great ghee of the rh Far Ae aide 0 
*the royal cauſe. Lord Cornwallis has further told vs, that the diſalter that happened could 
not be foreſeen, and thereſore not guarded againfi.” But we will take the liberty to tell his 
 Jordſhip; chat this is rather the language of a logician, chan of a ſoldier. An army in an enemy's 
-copntry is every moment liable 20 danger, 
bat which it is potwithſtandiog the buſineſs of military ſugacity to defeat and prevent, The com- 

Plete general does not proceed upon the doctrine of certain ties, but of contingencies ; and the 
perfection of his character lies, in guarding againſt the moſt diſtant pofible attempts to annoy 


bim, and in accompliſhing his ends by the leaſt probable means. By the firſt he repels or dil. 


fits his enemies, while repoſing in their own craft, they hope to cut bim off: by the ſecond, 
hike Waſhipgwon, he ſurpriſes the 3 counterafts the deſigus of an inferior commander, whoſe 
genius had not taught him to guard againſt ſuch remote conſequences and unexpected movements. 

I Colonel RalPs miſcondaf rung from an error very prevalent among the officers aud nen, 
both of the Britiſh and Heſſian troops; namely, too great a on ves of phe Americans, inſpired 
by: the ſucceſſes of the preteting campaign, and the valt fuperiority which they ived in 

themſelves in every action. ra b mn, E go i alu ao 


and misfortunes, which no human wiſdom'can fortlee, 


„ dernth 
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- APPEND. teenth, * ſortieth, and fifty: ich regiments, under the d of wum 
== "colonel Mawhood, was at. Prince Town, . about the ſame diſtance beyond 
TL i Maidenhead. "While things, were, in this critical ſituation on both ſides, general 

CT vo Walhingtoo,, who had no intention to hazard a 4 , having taken the neceſ- 
e Keeping vp the fires, ang every other ppearance.of Mill oc. 
Fp pying che camp, withdrew his forces at the dead of night, and. with the moſt pro- 
„ found ſilence. Small parties being left to go the rounds, and to guard the bridge 
N | And the fords, the main body marched with ſuch expedition towards Prince 
Ws the immediate object of their arms, that though they cook a large circuit, 
mn order to avoid the brigade which lay at Maidenhead, Nig van fell in at. ſun- 
Jan. 3. riſencxt morning with . en Mawhood, who had juſt begun his march. -That 
officer” having 50 idea of the enemy's ſtrength, which. the foggineſs, of the 
morning and the irregularity of the ground prevented him Fg Siſtintly ſce- 
"ing, conſidered Waſhington's army only as the attempt of ſome flying derach- 
| ment to interrupt his march; and having eaſily diſperſed thoſe by whom he was 
. 0 firſt attacked, puſhed boldly forwards without farther apprehenſion. _ But in, a 
5 little time, he not only found that the ſeventeenth regiment, which he led, was 
"attacked on all ſides Þy a ſuperior force, but that it was ſeparated and cut off 
from the reſt of the brigade, at the ſame time that he diſcovered by the con- 
tinued diſtant firing, that the hfey-Gifch 1 which immediately gane, was 
not in better circumſtances. 
Ins this trying and dang gerous ſituation, the beate colonel, and his ae, hes 
" regiment, behaved in ſuch a manner as to acquire immortal honour, After a 
violent conflict, and the greateſt repeated exertions of courage and diſcipline, they 
at length, by dint of bayonet, forced their way through the thickeſt ranks of the 
enemy, and purſued unmoleſted their march to Maidenhead. The fifty - fifth re- 
giment was little leſs preſſed; and finding it impoſſible to continue its march, 
with great reſolution made good its retreat, and returned by the way of Hillſ- 
"borough to Brunſwick. The fortieth regiment, which was till at Prince Town 
when the action began, alſo retired to Brunſwick by raren road, and ſuffered leſs 
than either of the other two. The loſs on the whole was, indeed, much leſs than. 
I might have been expected from the nature and warmth of the engagements, 
1 „ __ This ſpirited and unexpected movement, with its dangerous conſequences, i im- 
1 | mediately recalled lord Cornwallis from the Delaware. ' He was alarmed, and not. 
without po" for the ſafety 


of the troops and magazines at Brunſwick, The 
Provincials, however, ſtill avoided a general action: ſatisfied with their preſent 


=—_ | advantages, they croſſed the Millſtone river, without any farther attempt; but in 

3 . a few days after, they over · ran both Eaſt and Weſt Yoke ſpreading themſelves 
over the Rariton, even into Efſex county, where by ſeizing Newark, Elizabeth 
Town, and 3 they became maſters of the coaſt oppoſitę to Staten 

I lIland; and their 'principal poſts were taken and ſtrengthened with ſo much 

̃ 0 that it was not practicable to diſlodge them.— Thus by a few in. 

: repid, and well · conducted efforts, was Philadelphia ſaved ; Penſylvania. freed 
from 3 che Jerſeys nearly 3 and a viftorious and far ſuperior 
9349 e - amy. 
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men; and which, under the denomination of Loyaliſts, included not only Ame- 


rican refugees, but alſo Britiſh and Iriſh adventurers from the rebellious colonies. 
Ihe officers of this corps confiſted entirely of thoſe gentlemen; who on account of 
their attachment to the royal cauſe had been obliged to abandon their reſpective 
_ Provinces, or by thoſe who lived under the protection of the commiſſioners 'in 


the New York iſlands. Theſe troops were placed, during the time of their ſer- 


vice, on the ſame footing as to pay, ſubſiſtence, and cloathing, with the eſta- 
bliſhed national bodies of the royal army; with this further advantage to the 
private men and non-commiſſioned officers, that they were entitled ro conſider: - 


able allotments of vacant lands at the end of the troubles. 


That meaſure, beſides its utility in point of ſtrength, afforded ſome preſent 


proviſion to thoſe, who having loſt every thing through their attachment to the 


royal cauſe, had been thrown upon the crown, as their only refuge, for ſupport; 


whereas now, inſtead of being an heavy and unprofitable burden to government, 
they were placed in a condition which enabled them to become active and uſeful 
inſtruments in effecting its purpoſes. At the ſame time ſuch an acquiſition of 


ſtrength, derived from and growing in the country, carried with it a molt flatter- 
ing appearance, as it ſeemed to indicate reſources for the ution of the war in 
the very theatre of action; and as all new forces muſt, from the nature of things 


be much fitter for defence, than for active ſervice in the field, it added further to 


the apparent utility of the meaſure, that the loyal Provincials could immediately 
be diſpoſed of to the greateſt advantage in the protection of New York and the 


adjacent iſlands, — ſupplying thereby the place of veteran troops, and affording a 


free ſcope to the diſtant operations of the grand army. In order to render this 
defenſive ſyſtem for the iſlands ſtill more complete, governor Tryon, who already 


in his civil capacity commanded the militia, and who had taken. the utmoſt pains 
for its eſtabliſhment, was now placed by the commander in chief at the head of the 
new corps, under the title and rank of major-general of the Provincial Loyaliſts; 
by which means he was enabled effectually to combine and bring into action the 


4 il 


joint force of theſe ſeparate bodies. | 


The great natural ſtrength of the country, the vicinity of the North River, 5 
wich its convenience in regard to the ſeat of war, had induced the 3 5 
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UArPeND. during che winter, to rect mills and eſtablich their principal magizines, in Abt | 


57, ough a 
" became their grand repoſitory... Truſting to the ſecurity of this ; 
| 1 immenſe ſupplies of provitons, f 0 


and the Britiſh troops, on landing, finding that they could neither 


with proviſions, ee g. Mow Sow 


gadier-general Agnew and Sir William Erſkine. The detachment under their 


- dane miles to the ſouthward of Danbury. As the country was in no ſtate of 
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and mountainous tract called the Manor of Couriland. "Hang 


er induſtry was wanting nor 1 * ſpared in abundantly providing — 
age, and ſtores of all forts; and a place 
otherwiſe of no iin called Peek's Kill, which lies about fifty miles up 
the North River from New York, ſerved as a kind of port to Courtland: Manor, 
by which it both added proviſions and diſpenſed ſupplies. - Sir William Howe 
was well aware of theſe. paniculars, and fully convinced of the deciſive. cc 
which muſt enſue from cutting off thoſe reſources, which the enemy h 
rr for the ſupport and proſecution of 
2 war. A general attempt upon Courtland Manner, however, would not only 
angerous from the ſtrength of the country, and the impracticability of the 

3 a variety of other circumſtances would conſpire to render it abortive: 
the Provincial would. even have time to remove their magazines, before the 
ns could be made. But Peek's Kill was within reach, Aae 


1 cumſtaner of which the general determined to take advantage. 


Colonel Bird, with a 8 of about five hundred men, . 455 con- 
duct of a frigate, and other armed veſſels, was ſent on board ſome tranſports up 

the North River, for that purpoſe. On his approach to Peek's Kill, the enemy 
finding themſelves unequal to the defence of the place, and being convinced that 


there was no time left to remove any thing but their arms and perſons, ſet 
. fire 10:the-bartacks and principal ſtore-houſes, and. retired to a ſtrong pals at 


about two miles diſtance, That paſs commanded the entrance into the moun- 
tains, and covered a road which led to ſome of the mills and other depoſitories; 
enetrate into 
; proviſions 


the country, nor have leiſure and opportunity fofely to bring off t 


or other articles, completed the conflagration. This ſervice being 
the troops reimbarked; and the ſhips, 


after deſtroying ms ma e ee 


eee defign was completed. But the 8 at | Pecks Kill 
were not of that importance and magnitude which he had been led to expect: 
ſomething, if poſſible, muſt be farther done to weaken the « enemy by cutting off 
their reſources ;- and as he was informed, that the Provincial had depoſited large 
quantities of ſtores and proviſions in the town or village of Danbury, and other 
2 borders of Connecticut, which lay contiguous to Courtland Manor, 
| upon to that quarter. The charge of this expedition 


ernor Tryon, aſſiſted by thoſe active and able officers, bri- 


I conſiſted of cighteen hundred men, who being conducted through the 
proper nayal farce, were landed near Norwalk in Connecticut, about 


Atation, nor under any apprehenſion of che deſign, the troops advanced with- 
ou interruption 2 W 1 r 


ed at Danbury 
nent 


performed. 
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Meanwhile the provincial — Wooſter, Arnold, and Silliman, having. aſti 
aftived from different quarters, and collected ſuch militia as were within their 
reach, e by every poſſible/means to/interrups che march of, the Brtiſh, 
troops; until ſufficient force could aſſemble to cutꝭ off their necreas., |, Woolteg, 
lung upon the rear of the detachment, while Arnold-by..crofling the country, 
gained their front, in order to diſpute the paſſage through Ridgefield. Nor could. 


3 ng parties well furniſned with; eld pieces on their. flanks and 


Koene 
In one of theſe rencounters Wooſter was Killed; but Arnold. mr 


he: 


r the head ef another party of the rebels; and thre himſelf into Ridgefield, | 


The courage and diſcipline of the Britiſh troops, however, t 


8 


le t order, and formidable appearance of the Britiſh troops, who. had. 
e'Provincials from making bold attempts to interrupt Wirf progrels., 


oppofition: the village was forced,” and the Provineials driven * all ſides,.. : A 


Ar this place governor Tryon hated all might, and recewed bis march pens 


morning, in ſpite of every obſtacle; At length che detachment, after 
each _ of ground, gained the Hifl of Compo, within cannot 


mention They immediately formed, however, upon the high ground, where 
the rebels ſeemed more determined and reſolute in their attacks, than at any timo 


before. In this ſituation, the troops were ordered to advance, and to charge with | 


their bayonets; qa command which was executed with ſuch impetuoſity, that the 


enemy were totally broken, and every thing being prepared at the ſhore for the 


reception of the detachment, it embarked without farther moleſtation, Large 
quantities of corn, flour, and falt provifions; a great number of tents, with 


various military ſtores and neceffaries were deſtroyed in this expedition, with a 


very inconſiderable loſs of men; the whole in killed, wounded, and miſſing, a- 


go It was then evening, and the Britiſn troops had exhauſted all their am- 


mounting to only one hundred and 4 roms ee The laſs on the bade of the re | 8 


vn was more than double. 
But after all, it may be queſtion 


it did not ſeem in the leaſt to diſtreſs the enemy; and the Connecticut men, in 


ne. e that had been offrred them, made an attack upon a port cal- 
a n Illand, where a great quantity 4.4 | 


depoſed for th uſe of te ere 


=. 7L 


onec Weder the enteepriſe ae 4 expec- x 
rations which had been formed in regard to it. Though much miſchief was done, + 


tion to C f 
Andes 4 iſe 1 eee Sound in 
'whale-boats, he proceoded to Sagg's Harbour, which was only defended by 2 
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| abe fe 8 ation was now! advanced; but the roy al artny, ve are, i0ld. 
wis prevented from taking the eld through che want of tents and: field equipage,, 
=_ | hich” did not arrive from England eil the begöoning of June, This delay was 
3 1 of the utmoſt conſequence to the Americans. The. winter, campaign had been 
. 1 chiefly carried on by detachments from the militia, the greater part of whom re- 
turned home, when the term of heir ſervice was erpired 3 and; the bufineſs of 
recrüſting under an engagemem of ſerving dufing the war, or even for three 
5 ee. n bur Nowly* for a long time, The return of: fine. weather, how 
, "brought renforeement&:from-all/ quarters to the Jerſeys . Encouraged, by. | 
ſuch an increaſe of ſtrength; general Waſhington! quitted his camp in the neigh+ 
bourhood of Morris Town, and advancing" within, a few miles of. Brunſwick, 
en poſſeffion « of the Rrong: country along Middle Broo this ſingle move- 
ment hung a great part of the future events of the war in dhe Jerſeys. The Pro- 
vincial general turned the advantages of his new ſituation to the greateſt poſſible 
_ account i" he ſtrongly fortified his camp, winding along the courſe of Wh hills. 
and which, equally ſecured by nature and art, commanded a view of the Britiſh 
„ in the neighbourhood of Brunſwick; and of grear 5 of the; coun- 
fry between that place and Amboy. OFT 7 4 15204 R Snare feds gu # 
The chief object of the editibaighy-0n-the: gde of Now York, fron 1 
been, that Sir William Howe ſhould: penetrate thro? the Jerleys to the Delaware, 
driving Waſpington before him, ſo as to clear thoſe. provinces entirely of the 
tnemy, and at the ſame time redueing the inhabitants to ſo effectual a ſtate of 
ſubjection, as to eſtabliſn a ſafe and open communication between that city and 
=_— . - the army. If in counteracking this deſign, the rebels, ſhould be bee ha- 
A f | AZard a battle, nothing was more to be wiſhed, ag httie doubt could be entertain 
D | : ell of ſucccſs; or if they conſtantly retired, /'mhich: was more likely to be their 
conduct, the conſequences with regard to the general objects yould be nearly the 
ſame; and the army having, by the reduction of the | Jerſeys, left eyery thing 
Aafe in its rear, and ſecuted the paſſage of the Delaware, would of courſe get 
poſſeſſion of Philadelphia; which, from its ſituation, not being capable of any 
effecl ual defence, ebuld only be protected by Waſhington; at the riſk of a battle. 
On the other hand, if; the Obſtacles inothe Jerſeys : were found ſo great that they 


N . could not be overcotie withor t much lofs of time and expence of blood, it was 
HS thought adviſable in ſuch eircumſtances, to profit of the ſtrong naval force, 
1 and the infinite number of tranſports and veſſels of al kinds which lay at New 
1 Wu "York; 1 wo 5 cem this powerful auxiliary with the land forces, and ee 
1 1 0 6 515 no ew ie 2U0038FI e "260 01 15932019 25 ed. ing 
on . 7 8, | #74, 
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E army by ſen to eee its dgeſtinat on, elu 
with which the paffage through the Jerſeys might be clogg ed. 
In this alternative, the object ns ſtill the ſame, the means ohtalni 
being only chaaged- Philadelphia was the immediate point in wie, If t 
object was properly choſen, (which: is much to be queſtioned, eſpecially. ehe 


paſſage by ſea ſeemed the moſt ſure: of its effect, though undoubtedly the loweſt 
in the operation. The Delaware, ot the. great bay of Cheſapcak, "ould open. 


the way into the heart of »the/ticheſt and beſt of the central colonies; and lead 


* 


either directly, or by croſſing a country of no great extent, to the poſſeſſion ot 


Philadelphia. This point gained, that city was to become the place of arms. 
and centre of action, whillt every part of the three hoſtile and flouriſhing pro- 


vinces of Penſylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, from, their deep bays and navi- 


gable rivers, would be expoſed to the combined and conti 
land and marine forte... 211 nn os] 


eg of * 


* 33 
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But the operations in the ſouthern or central provinces, . however efficacious c or 


extenſive, did not by any means include all the great objects of the compalgn... 
Soinething was to be expected on the ſide of Canada, where, à very, conſiderable 
army had been collected, and by the ſucceſs of the laſt campaign on the Lakes, 
had a paſſage opened for it to penetrate into the back parts of New, York. and 
the New England provinces, :! Thie command in this expedition was committed. 
to general Burgoyne, an officer of a bold and enterpriſing genius, who is ſaid to; 
have formed the plan. That plan was eagerly embraced by the miniſter for the 


American department, who founded the greateſt hopes upon its ſucceſs, and took 


the junction of the northern army, and perhaps the reduction of Boſton) the 


3 

gt +1 
„ 
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every means to realize them. All the advantages that had ever been expected) 


om the complete poſſeſſion of Hudſon's river; the eſtabliſhment of a commu- 
nication between the two armies; the cutting off all intercourſe between, 55 
northern and ſouthern colonies, with the conſequent opportunity of cruſhing the 
former, detached and cut off n all e ee .waukl. now's. it was preſumed. 


Y italo be obtained. EN 


The tents and field equipage, 1 a body of 3 troops, 1 a Bucher 
of Britiſh and German recruits, having at length arrived at New Vork, „ e? 
Howe paſſed over to the Jerſeys, and collected his army about the middle 0 
June. The enemy were now in a ſtrong ſtate of defence. Waſhington's army, 
deſides the advantages which it derived from the inacceſſible poſts which it oc- 
cupied, was become very conſiderable both as to number and force. Several bo- 
dies of the New. England troops, under the generals Gates, Parſons, and er 


advanced to the borders of the North River, where they were ready ta pals over. 8 


= 


to the Jerſeys, whenever opportunity invited, or che neceſlity of their friends de 7 


manded their aſſiſtance. At the ſame time the Jerſey militia aſſembled from all. 
quarters with the greateſt alacrity ; ſo that im every poſition it took, and every 
motion it made, the royal army was watched and environed with F 
Sir William Howe, whatever error he might have committed. i in not taking | 


. om on a whole * at leaſt, is laid have been lo, even AND 


ned 8 


Jane 19. 


1 þ 
8 accurately examining the — of their poſts; 


ſorpriſed into a dereſiction of his advantages, he had alſo too, much 


war, of never committing the fate of America to the hazard. of a ſingle battle, to 


my towards Amboy. The king's fo 


general perceived, that the vanity natural to mankind had induced the Americans 
to 8 that this retreat proceeded from a knowledge of their ſuperiority, and. 
a dread of their power aſh 


time in . cee. to ee boy ere circumſtances which it afforded, 


| ſome of the principal advanced parties of the enemy; to come up with and bring 


eee. b. 


3 


The Briiſh gran —— FA Ar and rad movements. ; 


Beete, be advanced: i in the front ol Waſhiogron' 's lines, ; 
in/lapen; that Gs weak or U 


guarded part might be found, on which an attack might be made with ſome pro. 


bability of fuccefs, or that forme accidental circumſtance would open the way to a 


general engagement. But all theſe hopes were fruſtrated: Waſhington knew. . 
full value of his ſituation; and as he had too much temper to be prove ed ar 


loſe them through circumvention or fleight. He had t long profied — 
rule of conduct, from which he had not once deviated during the courſe of the 


depart from ĩt en this. ccaſion, when it was not even demanded by any nn 
neceſſi 7 UID £4. 4 Me hl OE SELL REG XG DE 4D a5 RE - 
Wbecher 8 Sir William Sw e aide pid deGanet encicing Walhin 2 
ton to quit his faſtneſſes, is uncertain; but he ſuddenly retreated, and notwwith- 
out ſome apparent marks: of precipitation, from; his poſition» in the front of the 
enemy, and withdrawing: his troops from Brunſwick, returned with the whole ar- 
es were eagerly purſued, by ſeveral large bo. 
dies of the American regular troops, as well as of the Jerſey militia, under the 


command of the generals Maxwel, Conway, and lord Stirling. Meantime the 


bridge intended for the Delaware, was thrown over the channel which ſeparates. 
he continent from Staten hed. a; the. ET 129204 both all 4 2 


of the ge re army, wicw the Rich 


in n de ereeedun far the paſſage 


hington himſelf, with all his caution and 
s upon the, hills, and advanced to a place 


penetration, had eker ſecure poſt 


called Quibble Powe, tobe the nearer rene por of 
his advanced 41.) F 
Ibis was à diſcovery of no ſmall importance and Sir William Howe loſt no 


He immediately marched the royal army back by different routes, and with great 
expedition from Amboy. He had three objects in view; namely, to cut off 


them to an engagement in the neighbourhood of Quibble Toun; or if this defign 
failed, through the celerity of their motion, it was intended that lord Cornwallis, 
by turning to the enemy's left, ſhould take poſſeſſion of ſome paſſes in the moun- 

Mg bat yy cap ; 


8 | ; 
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were obliged to relinquiſh three pieces of braſs ordnance, which were taken by the 


Weſtfield; but the woods, and the intenſe heat of the weather, ren 
ln the meantime general Waſhi 
army from the plains, and again recovered his ſtrong camp upon the hills. 


ta GAY > 
I. * 


1 4 4 


trating at the ſame time into lord Cornwallis's further deſign, he ſecured thoſe 

poſſeſſed by the Britiſh troops, would have 

_ expoſed him to the neceſſity. of a critical: change of poſition, that could not 

bave been executed without danger. Thus was every hope of bringing the 
enemy to an action, or at leaſt of withdrawing them from their ſtrong holds, 

rendered abortive by the caution and prudence of the Provincial general; and 

Sir William Howe being now convinced, that Waſhington was too fully attached 


paſſes in the mountains, which, if 


to his defenſive plan of conducting the war, to be induced to depart from it, or 


to hazard a general engagement, by any thing leſs than a clear and decided ad- 
ceived that nothing could be done in the Jerſeys. To advance to 


the Delaware; through a country entirely hoſtile, and with ſuch a force as the 
rebels poſſeſſed in his rear, appeared to the Britiſh commander little better than 
madneſs : all delay, in theſe circumſtances, was not only fruitleſs, but a waſte of 
time and ſeaſon, which might be employed to advantage elſewhere ; general 


Hove therefore returned with the royal army to Amboy, and paſſed it over 
the next day to Staten Iſland, whence the embarkation was intended to take place, 


The preparations for this grand naval expedition excited a general alarm through- 


out North America. Boſton, Hudſon's River, the Delawar, Cheſapeak Bay, and 


even Charles Town were alternately held to be its objects. General Waſhington 


accordingly ſent off diſpatches, at different times, in purſuance of the intelligence 


which he continually received from New York and the neighbouring iſlands, to 


„As the ſucceſs of the campaign was univerſally underſtood to depend upon the junction of 


che armies: under Sir William Howe and General Burgoyne, both nature and reaſon ſcem * 
point out Hudſon's River as the means of effeQing that junction. After it was formed, Waſhington 


might have been craſhed, and both Boſton and Philadelphia reduced before the cloſe of the ſeaſon 
of "tion. If Sir William Howe, inſtead of waſting his time in the Jerſeys, had proceeded up 
Hedſon'ꝰ River, immediately on receiving bis camp equipage, he might have reached Albany as 


| ſoon as general Burgdyue arrived at Ticonderoga. By fuch a movement the force in the north 


would: have been diſtrafted and divided, and the aka that followed entirely avoided... ., n 


men, they 


Britiſh guards and the Heſſian grenadiers. The purſuit was continued as far as 
ae 


5 Ly 1 4 15 8 by of es 4. 8 SAT? WES hs e 1 : z : „ # 
1 "AP . ; ? : iv 5 9.9 6 Sor oo di . 
ngton having perceived his error, withdrew his 


WN 


— 


| Arm. put thoſe, ous photr guard, againſt which he tid roi 0 b ene ile dm 
e be firſt directed. But the Britiſh commanders had one manifeſt advantage 
_ in, proceeding by ſea; namely, that it was not poſſible for the provincial: geteral 
do no exactly che deſtination of the armament: he muſt therefore keep his po- 
1 „ 3 the king's forces might make e conſiderable progreſs towards their ob- 
1 5 ject, before he could be in a condition to reſiſt them; and ſuch progreſs would 5 
not ene e ol reges which be bad: . eren FROM a genera 
5 ps of nl bivert of een Wor or nition wr i at 
ral the ceſſation procured by prep paration on one ſide, and-dppechedfien 
on n che other, ee on the quarter of Rhode Iſland, not only reta- | 
liated the ſurpriſe of general Lee, but ſeemed to procure an indemnity for his 
perſon. Colonel Barton, a provincial officer, with ſeveral other officers and vo- 
July 20. lunteers, proceeded by night from Providence Plantation to Rhode Iſland; and 
though they had a long paſſage by water, they eluded the vigilance of the 
of war and guard- boats, which ſurrounded the ifland, and conducted their en- 
terpriſe with ſuch. ſilence, boldneſs, and: dexterity, that they ſurpriſed genera] 
- Preſcot, who there-commanded in chief, in his quarters, and brought him and 
his aid-de-camp, through all thoſe perils, ſafe to the continent. This little expedi- 
tion produced much exultation among the rebels, and more regret in the royal 
army than it ſeemed to deſerve, from the influence which it muſt neceſſarily have 
on the fate. of general Lee, as well as the means by which it was accompliſhed. 
The ſeaſon of action was now far advanced; but notwithſtanding: the prepara- 
tions which had been made for the intended embarkation, and the aſſiſtance 
afforded by the crews of near three hundred veſſels, the fleet and army were not 
ready to n Sandy Hook before the twenty- third of July. In order more 
5 effectually to dene and deceive the enemy, general Howe ordered ſome tran- 
„ | ſports, with a ſhip cut down to act as a floating battery, to paſs up the North 
DD - River, a little before the embarkation was completed; a feint which ſucceeded 
ſo far as to induce Waſhington to detach a conſiderable body of his army to croſs 
that river. The force that actually embarked in the grand expedition conſiſted 
of thirty-ſix Britiſh and Heſſian battalions; including the light infantry and grena- 
diers, with a powerful artillery ; a New-York corps called the Queen's Rangers, 
and a regiment of light-horſe. Seventeen battalions, with a regiment of light- 
horſe, and the remainder of the new Provincial corps, were left with general 
Clinton, for the protection of New Tork and the adjacent iſlands. Rhode Iſland 
was occupied by ſeven battalions: ſo much was the active force of the royal 
army diminiſhed, by the poſſeſſion, which-it was nevertheleſs indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary to hold, of thoſe important poſts! * . 
The voyage was far from being favourable to the progreſs of the ex- 
pedition. It was more than a week before the fleet could gain the Capes 
of Delaware. In conſequence of information received by the Britiſh'commanders 
=” of the meaſures taken by the enemy for obſtructing the navigation of that river, 
it was judged impracticable; and the winds were ſo contrary, that it was. paſt 
the middle of Auguſt when the armament entered Cheſapeak Bay, where it was 
now 1 na to land the forces. The winds * proved fair in the * ; 
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00 chat the fleet ſoon ſafely gained the mouth of the river Elk, near its extremity, CHAP. V. 
Having proceeded up the Elk, as far as it was capable of admitting the tranſ. IB, 
Ports, the troops were difembarked without any oppoſition at Elk Ferry, in a 404 7755 

| Cegree of health and ſpirits, which could ſcarcely have been expected, after fo 

long and tireſome a confinement,” ' Whilſt one part of the army advanced to the 
head of Elk, the other continved at the landing place, to protect and forward the 
artillery, ſtores, proviſions, and other neceffaries. Ar the ſame time Sir William | 
Howe, in order to quiet and conciliate the minds of the people in Penſylvania, | 
the Delaware Counties, and the adjacent parts of Maryland, and to prevent a „„ — 
total deſertion of the country in the front of the royal army, publiſhed a declara= _—- 1 | 


tion, promiſing that the ſtricteſt regularity ſhould be obſerved by the forces under 
his command, and the moſt perfect ſecurity and effectual protection afforded to 
all his majeſty's peacable and well diſpoſed ſubjects. The ſame ſecurity and pro- 
tection was extended to ſuch perſons, who not having been guilty of aſſuming V 
legiſlative or judicial authority, might otherwiſe have acted illegally in ſubordinate Ps 5 
ſtations, provided they would immediately return to their habitations, and demean © OI 
themſelves properly in future; and a free and general pardon was offered to all . OY . 
rebel officers and ſoldiers in arms, who ſhould immediately ſurrender themſelves + LE”. 
0 the royal army. WOE n OT RE ST, 30 VV» 
© Meanwhile general Waſhington, with the Provincial army from the Jerſeys, 
had returned to the defence of Philadelphia; and upon advice of the deſcent at 
Elk Ferry, advanced to the Brandywine Creek or River, which croſſing the 
country about halfway to that city, falls into the Delaware. The rebel force, 
including the militia, amounted to about fifteen thouſand men; which was pro- 
bably about-the number, making the neceffary allowance for poſts and commu- 
nications, that the royal army could bring into the field“. As. eight days 
elapſed before Sir William Howe was enabled to quit the head of Elk, and pur- 
ſue his march towards Philadelphia, Waſhington had advanced during that 
interval from the Brandywine, and taken poſt on Red Clay Creek, whence he 
puſhed detachments forward to occupy difficult paſſes in the woods, and interrupt 
the march of the royal army. The Britiſh general, from-prudence as well as his 


It muft fil the diſcerning reader with ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment, that the royal army, conſiſt- 
ing of the beſt troops in the world, never met the raw ard undiſciplined Provinciale, from the be- | | | | 
' gipniog of the year 1776 to the end of the campaign of 1777, but with an equal, if noi a ſuperior N e 1 
force, 2nd yet no decifive advantage was gained, Who was in fault ?—The genersls have refuſed | 5 
to tell us. Every one ſenſible that he is liable to error and miſconduct, has declined 0 blame the 
conduct of his predeceſſor, or that of the commander in chief; and the reſult of their information 
| fees to be, that America is unconquerable, and that the miniſtry ate wrong in waſting the ne- 
tionzl treaſere in ſuch a froitleſs attempt. But would it not have been more geneicus in thoſe. | 
gentlemen to have made this diſcovery before they had ate the bje:d of the nation ſo 'ong ? Surely , 
the trifling ſum of an hundred pounds 2-day could not influence men of liberal minds to beiray 
their country. But if this is true, they have betrzyed it; Even the ſarguine Burgoyne ſeems. 
to have turned accaſer. Broken by misfortunes, he aſcribes his diſgrace to the miniſter who called | 
him forth to action, in preference to a ſacceſsfal commander, who furniſhed him with every, ioſtrc- . | 5 1 
ment of deſtruction that human imagination can deviſe, as well as with the ſorce that Le defired vv 
for. the accompliſhment of his enterpriſe. : | | 
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gr E natural diſpoſition, was ſparing of his troops. This caution, baweyer, could 


not prevent ſome ſkirmiſhes, in which the king's forces were always y 
and after ſeveral movements on both ſides, 3 
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of the heights, and covered the fords, 


wine, where they took 
evident, intention of diſputing the paſſage, of that river. 2 
While things were in this ſituation, the royal army advanced, ae reak, 
in two columns towards the enemy. The right, 4 . command of general 


Knyphauſen, marched directly to Chad's Ford, which; lay in the centre 
of che enemy's. line, where they expected and were ed: for the prin- 


Þ cipal attack; their right and left covering other leſs pr icable fords, for ſome 


| deceive the enemy, made repeated diſpoſit 
of the river at that place, ſeeming 


miles on each hand. A heavy cannonade on both ſides began about ten o'clock, 
and was well ſupported during the day. Meantime the general, to amuſe and 
ions for forcing the ford; the paſſage 
to be his immediate — — determined object. 
or fruſtrate this deſign, they had paſſed ſeveral detachments 


In order to impede 


to the other ſide ; which, after a courſe of ſkirmiſhes, ſometimes advancing, and 


at others obliged to retire, were at length finally, and with eager purſuit, driven 
over the river, Thus the noiſe, and ſemblance of battle was preſerved, and 
the expectation of the Provincials kept continually alive to the moſt immediate 
and deciſive conſequences, as they ſuppoled the whole royal force was in their 
front, while lord. Cornwallis, at the head of the ſecond column, took a long 
circuitous march to the left; croſſed the Forks of the Brandy wine, about two 


+ o'clock in the afternoon, without oppoſition or difficulty, at Jeffery s Ford, 


| where the diviſion of the river rendered it of courſe more practicable, and then 


turning ſhort down the river, took the road. to Dare in order to fall upon 
the enemy's right wing. 


this movement, endeayoured to provide againſt it as well as his circumſtances 
would admit, by detaching general Sullivan with all the force he could venture 


to withdraw from the main body, to oppoſe lord Cornwallis. That officer ſhewed 


a a conſiderable ſhare of judgment in the execution of his inſtructions, - He. took a 


very ſtrong poſition on the commanding grounds above Birmingham church, 
with his left extending towards the Brandywine: his artillery was advantageouſly 
diſpoſed, and both flanks were covered with thick woods. As this poſition. 
obliged lord Cornwallis to form a line of battle, it was almoſt four o'clock be- 
before the action began. Then, as on all former occaſions, the ſuperiority of 


diſciplined valour was ſoon conſpicuous. Neither the maſterly diſpoſition of the 


ſmall arms and artillery, were at all ſufficient to reſtrain the im 


efforts, and purſued them, without once allowing them to breathe, into the 


enemy, the advantages: of ſituation, nor a heavy and well ſupported fire of 


petuous, yet 
ſteady courage, of the Britiſh and Heſſian troops. The light infantry, chaſſeurs, 


5 grenadiers, and guards, bearing down all obſtacles, Bt ruſhing through all 


dangers, drove the enemy from their poſts, in ſpite of their moſt vigorous. 
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. General Waſhington. having however, al, noon, received intelligence of 5 
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i deeply. aged. in the woods thro ugh. the eagerneſs: of purſuit, Shaw, e 
were not able to rejoin the army deform. night. In the meantime, as the main 
and collected body continued advancing, it came upon a party of the enemy which 
had not yet been engaged, and which had taken poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt, to 
cover the retreat of the defeated wing of their army. - Here a warm adtion en- 
ſued; and as it was dark before the poſt could be forced, this obſtruction, to- 
gether with the unrertainty of ground, and of general Knyphauſen's- Grvarions 
prevented lord Cornwallis from purſuing his advantage farther, -- 


# 
* * 2 
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The Heſſian general, after ſucceſsfully amuſing the enemy during this bak | 


Gay with the apprehenſion of an attack which he did not intend, made his paſ- 


ſage good in the evening, when he found that they were deeply engaged on the 
right. He carried the entrenchment, and took the battery and cannon, which 
defended and covered Chad's Ford. At this inſtant the approach of ſome of the 


Britiſh troops, who had been entangled in, and had penetrated through the woods, 


threw the Provincials into ſuch conſternation, that an immediate retreat; or rather 
flight, took place in all quarters; but the lateneſs of the evening, or ſome other 
circumſtance with which we are. unacquainted, prevented a- purſuit here, as in 
the former inſtance, otherwiſe the force of the Americans would have been 


finally broken. Their loſs, as things happened, was very conſiderable; three 


hundred men, according to computation, being killed on the ſpot, ſix hund 


wounded, and four hundred taken priſoners. The loſs in the royal army was, on 


the whole, ſmall below proportion, the ſlain not amounting to one hundred; 


but the een ſuffered nn e no one a higber rank . a du er 5 


was killed. 

N re this victory, ak the acts fight of the wks the 1 
army proceeded with caution and circumſpection, which did not ſeem altogether 
unneceſſary; for the enemy were not diſheartened, and Waſhington exerted him- 


{elf with uncommon ability, to repair a defeat which it was not in his power to pre- 


vent. The body of the royal army was poſted in the neighbourhood of Concord | 


and Aſhetown, whilſt a detachment was ſent to ſeize on Wilmington, which was 
made a receptacle forthe fick and wounded. On a movement towards Goſhen, 
general Howe received intelligence, that the rebel army had quitted Philadelphia, 

and was advanced upon the Lancaſter road, a few miles above that place. On 


this advice, he took ſuch effectual meaſures, it is ſaid, for bringing them to an | 


immediate engagement, that nothing but the event which followed, or ſomething 
of a ſimilar nature, could have fruſtrated his deſign. An exceſſive fall of rain, 


which continued for four and twenty hours, rendered both parties totally incapa- | 


ble of action. But though a general engagement was prevented by this accident 
and the addreſs of Waſhington, very eſſential ſervice was performed by a detach- 
ment under major-general Grey, in conſequence of information that general 


Wayne, with fifteen hundred Provincials, was lying in the woods, to watch an 


opportunity of harraſſing the rear of the royal army. General Grey, with two 
regiments and a body of light infantry, ſurpriſed and forced the enemy's out - 


Poſts, about one in "= morning; and guided by the light of 0 fires, ruſhed 
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neral Con greſs, and the fountain of the rebel power. 
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in upon the encampment, where a ſevere and Glent execution by che bayonet took 
place, not a ſhot being fired. Three hundred Americans were-killed or wounded, 
nd a great number of priſoners taken, beſides baggage, arms, and ſtores. 


There being nothing now to oppoſe his progreſs, general Howe paſſed the 


* Schuptkill and de to German Town; and lord Cornwallis next morning took 
poſſeſſion of the rich and flouriſhing city of Philadelphia, lately the feat of the ge- 
A number of the quakers, 
and ſome — of the principal inhabitants, who had juſtly been conſidered as 
ſtrongly attached to'the royal cauſe, and violently inimical to the preſent ruling 
powers, had' been taken into cuſtody on the immediate danger of an invaſion, 


| Theſe gentlemen poſitively refuſed to acknowledge the government of the Con- 


greſs: they even refuſed to confine themſelves to their reſpective dwelling-houſes , 


and boldly appealing to the laws for redreſs and ſecurity to their perſons, ſtrongly 
thoſe, who under pretence of aſſerting and protecting the liberties of 
the ſubject, had involved the whole continent in ſlavery, contention, and civil 


war. For this unconquerable loyalty, they were all ſent off to eee in TY 


„ MBS 200" 


7 815 got off: ſhe was therefore obliged to ſtrike her colours; and the other veſſels were 
compelled to retire with the loſs of a ſchooner, which was driven on ſhore. 


But much was yet to be done, before the paſſage of the Delaware up to Phi- 
racticable FF 


was the erecting 
courſe of the American veſſels between their upper and lower poſts, as to ſecure 


waer e 


ginia, on the approach of the royal army to Philadelphia. 


As ſoon as lord Howe received intelligence of the ſucceſs at the Bryan, 
and the p 


the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for conducting the fleet and tranſports round 


to the Delaware; not only to be at hand, in order to concur in the active 
tions of the campaign, but to ſupply the army with thoſe proviſions, ſtores, and 


neceſſaries which he knew muſt ſoon be wanted. He accompliſhed the voyage 
- without much loſs, notwithſtanding the prodigious number of ſhips, of different 

ue which he had to conduct; but as the 
i practicable, the fleet drew up and anchored along the Weftern or Penſylvania 


| hs 2 cedy [land to Newcaſtle. Some incroductory particulars-will here 
be necefury, - 


paſſage to Philadelphia was yet im- 


When the Britiſh troops had PEI polieſſion of Philadelphia, their firſt object 
of batteries w command the river, as well to prevent the inter- 


the city from any inſult by water. The neceſſity of this meaſure ſoon became 
obvious. The very day after the arrival of the forces, an American fri 


very heavy 
cannonade both upon the batteries and the town. They did not, however, diſ- 


-play that judgment which their knowledge of the river might be ſuppoſed to afford · 
On the fall of the tide the Delaware grounded ſo effectually that ſhe could not be 


rogreſs of the king's forces towards the capital of Penſylvania, he took 


ra- 


. 
named the Delaware, mounting thirty-two guns, anchored within five h oh 0 
yards of the unfiniſhed batteries; and being ſeconded by another frigate, with 


- | ſome ſmaller veſſels, they commenced and ſupported for ſome hours a 
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and numerous works, which they had conſtrued with wonderful labour and in- CHAT. . 
duſtry. Their chief fortification was on a low marſhy iſland, or rather a bank of pre Pn 
mud and ſand, which had been accumulated in the Delaware near the junction * ee 7 
the Schuylkill, which from its nature was denominated Mud Ifland. On te 
oppoſite ſhore of New Jerſey, at a place called Red Bank, they had alſo 1 
ſtructed a fort or redoubt, well covered with heavy artillery. In the deep naviga- 
ble channel between, or under the cover of theſe batteries, they had ſunk ſeveral | 
_ ranges of frames or machines, to which from a reſemblance in the conſtruction, . 
| they gave the name of chevaux de frize. They were compoſed of traverſe beams, 
firmly united, pointing in various directions, and ſtrongly headed with iron; 
and they were of ſuch weight and ſtrength, and ſunk in ſuch depth of water, as renn 
dered them equally difficult to be weighed or cut through, and deſtructive to 
any ſhip which had the misfortune of ſtriking againſt them: nor could any at- 15 
tempt for railing them, or opening the channel of the river be made, until the e 
command of the ſhores on each ſide was fully obtained. VFC 
About three miles lower down the river, the Provincials had ſunk another 
range of thoſe machines, and were conſtructing for their protection ſome ſtrong. 
and extenſive works; which, though not yet finiſhed, were in ſuch forwardneſs. 
as to be provided with artillery, and to command their object, at a place on the. . 
Jerſey ſide called Billing's Point. Theſe works and machines were farther ſup- ps 
ported by ſeveral gallies mounting heavy cannon, together with two floating bat-- 
teries, a number of armed veſſels of different ſizes, and ſome fire ſhips. On the 
repreſentation of captain Hammond, who had been ſent to examine the river, : 
general Howe detached two regiments, conſiſting of three battalions, under colo. 
nel Stirling, to diſlodge the enemy from. Billing's Point. This ſervice was per- 
formed without loſs or oppoſition; the rebels on hearing of the approach of the 
troops, having ſpiked their cannon, ſet fire to the barracks, and abandoned the 
place with the greateſt precipitation:—and captain Hammond, by firmneſs and: 
. perſeverance, in ſpite of a vigorous oppoſition from the marine force of the enemy, 
was enabled to carry the principal object of the enterpriſe into effect, by cutting 
away and weighing up, with incredible difficulty, ſo much of the cheyaux-de-frize,, 


as opened a narrow paſſage for ſhips through this lower barrier. 
On the return of the troops from Billing's Point, another regiment was ſent to. 
meet them at Cheſter, in order that they might altogether form a ſufficient eſcort Ys 
for a large convoy of proviſions to the camp. The main army ſtill lay at 1 
German Town, a very long and conſiderable village about ſix miles from Phila- 
| delphia, and lord Cornwallis occupied that city with four battalions of grenadiers,. 
The rebels were encamped at Skippack Creek, about ſixteen miles from Ger-- | 
man Town: they had received ſome reinforcements; and they were not ignorant 
that the royal army was weakened, by the detachments it had made to Philadel. | 
phia and Cheſter. Theſe circumſtances encouraged an enterpriſe little expected, | 
and ſeemingly as little ſuited to the general caution and ſuppoſed diſpoſition "= =, 
Waſhington. The Provincial army, inſtead of ſhunning, as uſual, every thing. Sg 


chat might lead to an action, quitted its ſtrong poſt at Skippack Creck at 1 - 
5 8 4 i 
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j the evening, and marched all night 0 ſurpriſe; and-ancack he rojal arwy in its 


# = yu” at German Town. 


About three o'clock in the morning. the approach of the enemy was diſcorered | 
by the patroles, and the troops were immediately called to arms. The rebels be- 
n their attack upon the fortieth regiment, and a battalion of light infantry, 
Alich were poſted at the head of the village. Theſe corps being over powered 
by numbers, after a vigorous reſiſtance, were obliged to give way. In this exi- 


geney, a meaſure upon which the fortune of the day perhaps depended, was in- 


ſtantly and happily adopted by lieutenant-· colonel Muſgrave; who, with ſix 
mpanies of the fortieth regiment, threw himſelf into a ſtrong ſtone houſe, which 


Tay full in the front of the enemy. By this meaſure they were checked in their 
forward hope of gaining complete and ae poſſeſſion of the village; which 


among other obvious advantages, would have enabled them effectually to ſeparate 
the right and left wings of the royal army, as the line of encampment croſſed 
German Town at right angles about the centre. The colonel and his brave party, 
though ſurrounded by a whole brigade, and attacked on every ſide with great 


impecuofity, defended' the houſe with the moſt unſhaken courage; and though 


the enemy at length brought cannon up to the aſſault, he ſtill maintained his poſt 
with the ſame intrepid reſolution, pouring a dreadful and unceaſing fire through 


on windows, until affairs had taken ſuch a turn as afforded him relief. 


That change was accompliſhed by major-general Grey; who bringing the front 
of a conſiderable part of the left wing by a timely movement to the village, led on 


three battahons of the third brigade, and attacked the enemy with great vigour : 


and he was as bravely ſupported and. ſeconded, by brigadier general Agnew, at 
the head of the fourth brigade. The engagement was now tor ſome time very 
warm; but the enemy being attacked on the oppoſite ſide of the village by tuo 
regiments of the right wing, were thrown into total diſorder, and driven out of 
the place with conſiderable ſlaughter. Meanwhile the light infantry, and piquets 
of the right wing, ſupported by the fourth, and ſeconded by the forty - ninth regi- 
ment, were cloſely engaged with the enemy's left. General Grey, however, af- 
ter breaking their force in the village e e it, and was bringing for. 
ward the left wi Ng; when all execution was prevented RON flight. The rebels now 
on all ſides, and were purſued for ſome miles; but the country being woody 
150 ſtony, the ger was attended with ſo Urtle chte, that er. cared their 
cannon clear off. 

The loſs of the het army in this + ation, Including ha ids Ws a fon W 8 


foners, rather exceeded that at the Brandywine, the whole: amounting to five 


hundred and thirty-five; but the proportion of ſlain was ſtill ſmaller than in the 
former engagement, and did not exceed ſeventy. Among the laſt number, how- 


ever, were unhappily ſome very brave and diftinguiſhed officers, particularly 


brigadier- general Agnew, and lieutenant-colonel Bird. The number of officers 


wounded was joe. gaxcprgore ai — loſs of the 38 was eſtimated by 86. 
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Various have been rhe reafoningson/this bane; the following reflections, bow 
ever, naturaliy preſent themiſclves. The Americans here, and here only, acted n 
- the offenſtye ; their force was ſuperior to that of the royal army; if they had not 
all, they had ſtill many of the advantages of ſurpriſe : they were repulſed and 
routed, though led by their moſt able commander, The obvious concluſion 
therefore is, That a fair action, or what appears to be the ſame thing, a victory 
purſued, would at any time, during this or the former campaign, have termi- 
nated in the utter diſperſion of the rebels. The difficulty of bringing them to 
a fair action, in ſuch a country as North America. muſt however be admitted; 
and the danger of purſuing an advantage, as well as the impracticability, i in 
many inſtances, of improving it in that 800 18 ee ee by: 22 mi litary 17” . 
men who have ſerved in the preſent wa. ien „„ 
In conſequence of theſe peculiar e e 400 partly ers e 5 | 
a want of enterpriſe in the Britiſh commander, the rebel atmy, though re. 
peatedly defeated, ſtill kept the field. It was even evident, that until the Dela 
ware could be cleared, the royal army could not ſupport itſelf in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the winter; and therefore, as the whole fruits of the campaign depended up 
that operation, about a fortnight after the baule, the king troops removed from 
German Town to the capital, as being a more convenient ſituation for the redu- 
tion of Mud Iſland, as well as for co-operating with the naval force in opening the 
navigation of the river. To relate particularly all the ſteps taken by the admi- 
ral and general for that purpoſe, would be equally tedious and unintereſting: it 
will therefore be ſufficient to obſerve, that a ſtrong body of the Heſhans 5 5 . SO” 
colonel Donop, were: repulled in attempting to force the redoubt at Red Hanks, 4 „ 1 
and that the ſhips failed in an attack upon Mud Iſland, as they could not 1 
their fire to bear with . ſufficient effect upon the works, by reaſon of the b 
tions in the channel. The brave colonel Donop was mortally wounded and 
taken priſoner; ſeveral of his beſt officers were killed or dilabled, and the loſs of 
the Heſſians in private men was very conſiderable. The Avguſts frigate and 
Merlin ſloop of war were deſtroyed, in conſequence of An n grounded: 55 5 
the firſt took fire in the engagement, and the latter was Nen in onder EJ 
prevent her from falling into the hands of the enemy. | 
The ill ſucceſs of this enterpriſe did not, ee e reſolution of: 
| the commanders, in the proſecution of the abſolutely neceſſary e e er a 
opening the navigation of the Delaware. New meaſures were adopted, A 
—_ preparation made that could inſure ſucceſs to the deſign. Nor wN ; emmy: 
ale on their fide: they well underſtood: the great importance -of - keeping the: 
naval forces. ſeparated from the army, and of rendering the communication be- 
tween them tedious and difficult, They accordingly left nothing undone to 
ſtrengthen their defences: but the officers and ſailors of the fleet being continu»! Wo 
55 * in conveying * eee up the river, _ . 
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5 veſſels and the batteries in other quarters, that the bebe artillery was ſoon ſilenced, 


vanced within fourteen miles of that capital, to a place called White Marſh, 
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PPEND- a Harrow channel on/the welt ſide, to a ſmall moraſſy iſland, where they ere ted 
, batteries, which gfearly incemchoded the enemy's works on Riad liked: and 


Iſis and Somerſet men of war, having paſſed up the eaſt channel, ſuch 2 vigor<! ; 
ous attack was made upbn that place by the ſnips in front, and by two armed 


and the fortifications were abandoned in the night. The enemy's: works at Red 
Bank were alſo abandoned on the approach of 42 Cornwallis, . with-a powerful. 
detachment; and their ſhippmig:baving, nom leſt all protection ou either ſide of 
the river, was all deſtroytd, except a tew veſſels, ich took the advantage of 
a foggy night to pals the * at F e 11 WO to un 2 n 


rity farther up. 


But though the; > Kel was: VE 2 = oncned-a as to die the Ms x 


4 tranſports, and ſhips of moderate burden, with proviſions and neceſſaries, for 


the uſr of the army at Philadelphia, the ſeaſon of the year, and other impedi- 


| ments, made the perfect clearing of the river impraQicable. | Meanwhile Waſh- 


ington, being reinforced with four thouſand men from the northern army, ad- 


where he encamped in a very ſtrong poſition. As this movement ſeemed to in- 


dicate a deſign to: hazard a new engagement, general Howe matched the royal 


. army from Philadelphia on the fourth of December at night, and took poſt next 


ral Waſhington had given repeated proofs, that though he might 
toyal army, when he thought it to be his advantage, it was . che 3 of | 
tions gave occaſion to much uneaſineſs in England, where the news of the Grſt a 
ſucceſſes had cauſed the greateſt 
int the deepeſt melancholy, and — £ 9 affliQion,” when the mortifying 
werten 6 ®. Wh intelligence, 


morning on Cheſnut Hill, in front of the enemy's right wing. Finding that this 


quarter afforded no opening for an attack, he took a new poſition oppoſite to 


their centre and left. Here he was no more ſucceſsful; and therefore, after con- 


tinuing three days conſtantly in their ſight, and Fading their camp as impractica- 


8. ble, as his attempts to induce them to leave it were ineffectual; he returned to 
Philadelphia without being purſued or incommoded. . To fight when attacked or 


poſed; and to oblige an enemy to fight, when they are not inclined to Wyo r 
only on their own terms, fequite very different degrees of talens. 

As the ſeaſon was now too far advanced to admit of any other attention on out 
part, except what related to the accommodation of the army, a grand detach- 
ment was ſent out to procure forage for the winter. This expedition was ſuc- 
ceſsfully performed; and with ĩt the campaign upon the Delaware may be ſaid to 
have 45 + cloſed n campaign which affords room for the moſt ſerious refle&ions, 
The Britiſh arms were, in every action, crowned with ſucceſs; two very con- 


 fiderable victories were obtained; and in every attempt, except the firſt attack 
on Red Bank, they equally wivaphed: yet with all this tide of ſucceſs, 


the only fruit of Sir William Howe's victories, was a good winter lodging for 
himſelf and his army in Philadelphia. What was ſtill more diſcouraging, gene- 
engage the 


the Britiſſ commander to bring him to action againſt his will. 


exultation; and that uneaſineſs was heightened 


8 Burgoyne. | 
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intelligence; long i in compaſſion with-held,' was received of the final biene CHAP, v. 


of the northern I ma paid "NEE: ruin of wb Las 44 


We have already bad occafion to ter thee! . ble word i at ry Vina 5 


he northern expedition. Accordingly nothing was left undone, on his fide, that 
could give efficacy to the operations of the number of regular troops which could 
be ſparcd for that ſervice. Beſides Canada, it was expected, would ſupply a war- 
nke though undiſciplined militia, well calculated for, and acquainted both with 
the nature of the ſervice and the country; nor were means negleRed to bring 
leveral nations of ſavages into the field. In order to ſtrengthen this irregular but 
neceſſary aid, arms and accoutrements were amply provided; and general Carle- 
ton, though juſtly diſguſted, that an expedition within his government, ſhould be 
committed to an officer, in an independent capacity, who had lately acted under 
his direction, omitted nothing in his power to forward the preparations ®. The 
regular force conſiſted of four thouſand Britiſh, and three thouſand German 
troops, excluſive of the artillery corps. A powerful artillery may indeed be 
conſidered as the great and effective arm in an American war, where a numerous 
and undiſciplined enemy is to be continually attacked in different poſts, and 
driven out of woods and faſtneſſes: that part of the ſervice was therefore parti- 
cularly attended to by the miniſtry ; and the braſs train that was ſent out upon 
| this expedition, was perhaps the fineſt, and probably the moſt excellently ſup- 
plied with officers and private men, that had been allotted to ſecond the opera- 
tions of any army, which did not far exceed the preſent in numbers. Thenum- 
ber of Indians and Canadians in actual ſervice is not diſtinctly known, but may 
be computed at full rhree thouſand; . two thouſand of the Tower; and 
one thouſand of the former. 76 
General Burgoyne was ſeconded in this Sede by able and experienced 
officers.” Of theſe major general Philips of the artillery, who had gained ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed reputation during the late war in Germany deſerves to be particu- 
larly mentioned. He was alſo aſſiſted by the brigadier- generals Frazer,  Powel, 
and "Hamilton, all eminent officers ; by the Brunſwick major general, baron 
Reideſel, and brigadier-general Specht. The army was, in every reſpect, in the 
beſt condition that could poſſibly be expected or wiſhed; the troops being in 
high ſpirits, admirably diſciplined, and uncommonly healthy. Beſides ihe 
principal expedition, a detachment of ſeven or eight hundred men under colonel 
St. Leger; proceeded by the way of Ofwego to the Mohawk River, in order to 
CITI. with the main mix: This detachment was Js by a ſtrong body of | 


1» That peveral Clrleton was di froſted, foliciently zppeared Hom ibe Sls of bis friends 
in England, as well as from the immediate refignation of his government. He v not even 
Satoh it is (aid, as to the number or nature of the troops that were to remain in bis hands for 
| the defence or fecuri:y of Canada; and he had the mortification to ſee the army which he had 
lately commanded, and twice led to victory, placed uader the direQion of officers then obedient 
10 bis en and this when he expected to lead i it to fill greater toeceks. 

" ſavages. 
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the American department had founded the moſt ſanguine hopes on the ſucceſs ß 
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— — armaments, amounted to about three thouſand ſeven hundred men, including 
E n under this deſcription the Highland emigrants 1 "A TH 
The principal army being at length arrived, and encamped near the river Boquet, 
on the weſt fide of Lake Champlain, and at no great diſtance to the northward 
of Crown Point, general Burgoyne there met the Indians in congrels ; and after- 
a 8 wards, in compliance with the cuſtom of thoſe ſavages, gave them a war feaſt. 
Jane 21. The ſpeech, which he made to them on this occaſion has been publiſhed : it wag 
calculated to excite their ardour in the common cauſe, and at the ſame time to re. 
oppoſed to them in arms; that old men, women, children, and priſoners, 
ſhould be held ſacred from the knife or hatchet, even in the heat of actual con- 
flict; that they ſhould only ſcalp thoſe whom they had ſlain in fair oppoſition ; 
that under no pretence or colour of provocation ſhould they ſcalp the wounded, 
or even the dying, much leſs kill perſons. in that condition, by way of evading 
1 the injunction. They were promiſed a compenſation for priſoners, and informed 
* tat they ſhould be called to account for ſcalps; but though theſe injunctions did 
| in ſome meaſure; mitigate, they were not of force wholly to reſtrain their ferocity, 
General Burgoyne ſoon after diſperſed a manifeſto, calculated to ſpread terror 
among the contumacious, and particularly to raiſe in their minds every, latent im- 
preſnion of fear, derived from the knowledge or information of the cruel 
5 5 operations of the ſavages, ' whoſe numbers were accor dingly magnified, and their 
| eagerneſs to be let looſe. upon their prey deſcribed with uncommon energy. The 
force of that great power, which was now ſpread by ſea and land, to embrace 
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to cruſh every part of North America, was diſplayed in full, lofty, and expreſlive 
language; the rebellion with its effects, and the conduct of the preſent ſeditioss 
leaders, were charged with the higheſt colouring, and exhibited, a, moſt, hidious | 
picture of unparalleled injuſtice, cruelty, perſecution, and tyranny; encourage- 1 
ment and employment were aſſured to theſe, who with a diſpoſition and ability 
ſuited to the purpoſe, ſhould actually affiſt in redeeming their countrymen from 

Nlavery, and in the re eſtabliſhment of legal government? protection and ſecurity 

| were held out to the peacable and induſtrious, who ſhould continue in their habi- 
zations; and all the, calamiries and outrages of war, arrayed in their, malt terrific - 
Forms, were denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould perſevere in their hoſtility. ; , | 
- - Fhe army having made a ſhorr ſtay at Crown Point, for the eſtabliſkment, of 
magazines, an hoſpital, and other neceſſary ſervices, proceeded in concert 
=: ; wich the naval, armament, to inveſt Ticonderoga, which was the firſt object 
5 t their enterpriſe. This fort, as we have already had occaſion to obſerve, 
1 lies on the weſtern, ſnore, and only a few miles to the northward of the 
commencement of that narrow inlet, by which the water from Lake George 

ſides of which are ſurrounded by water covered with rocks. Great part of 
ide fourth” ſide is protected by a deep moraſs; and Where that fails, on 


the north tar, th ol Fd auger defences —.—4 
lines — trengthened ** 5 


* bad taken 

thtywavs the name of 
On — — of-1hi 8 etetcted a ſtar fort 
3 3 of barracks, well fortified and ſupplied with artillery. 
The foot of the mountain, vhich on the-welt ſide projected into the water, was 
ſtrongly entrenched to its edge, and the entrenchment well lined with heavy artil- 


lery ; a ue about half way up the mount, ſuſtained and covered theſe lower 


works; and the Americans with their uſual induſtry, had joined thaſe two poſts. 
vn A bridge oß Sem mnication throwm over the inlet. This bridge was ſupported- 
eee, e very large timber, © at neatly equal diſtances. 


long, and twelve wide, ſtrongly faſtened together with chains and; rivets, and 
fixed in the fame manner to the ſunken: pillars. On the Lake Champlain ſide, 
the bridge was defended by a boom compoſed of very large pieces of timber, 
faſtened together by rivetted bolts and double chains, made of iron an inch and 


1 ſquare. Thus not only a communication was maintained between thele- 


two poſts; but all acceſs by water from the I fide was totally cut off. 
-." Burmorichſtanding the apparent ſtrength of Ticondet Ninas muri 
Joked, and its works effectually commanded, ene mountain called Sugar Hill. 
This circumſtance occaſioned: a conſultation among the rebel officers,” in regard. 
to che done d. of that eminence; ar their works were already too extenſive for 
powers equired; to man them completely, ten or 
| . Waage en gte and fn thouſand wen. Beſides, it was 
hoped, that the difficulty of aſcending Sugar Hill, and the ſavage inequality of! its 
furface, would prevent the King's forces from attempting to profit by us cle vation. 
Meantime the royal army approached: to the object of its deſtination with equal 
Caution and order, on both ſides of the Lake, the naval force heeping its ſtation 


in the centre. The frigates and gun boats caſt anchor, juſt out of cannon ſnat 


from the gnemyfs orks; and on hes en of the tight wing on the Ticon- 
deroga- ſide, the rebels eee. abandoned J and ſet fire to their Works, block- 
houſes, and ſaw mills, towards George „nd permimed major: general Phil- 
lips to take poſſeſſion of the very important . . Mount Hope ;- which beſides 
commanding; their lines in a great and danger r N otally Ora? their 
communication wich that le. 1151207 has oli. 1 301 1s 
2 r a 1 my od with ſuch 
IT Gas its works, the bringing up of artillery, ſtores, 
ſtab — of its ee 2 re 


| comphenly 
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ſpaces between theſe vere filed with ſeparate floats, esch About fifty: feet. 
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July 6. 


that as the Britiſh batteries were ready to open, 
on all ſides within twenty-four hours, A ER I but an im 


the morning diſcover the flight of the enemy, 
0 purſued by general 


ing to upwards of 0 1undred 


and thoſe e che Anne had laboured hard for ten months to ren- 


they did their buſineſs with ſuch incredible ſpeed 
bridge by nine o'clock in the morning. Several 
by three clock in the afternoon, the foremoſt diviſion of the 


— i been e ror ee, that the and 
e eee e 


mediate evacuation of the fortiſieations. This determinatior 
agreed 20 by the council, and the place was accordingly evacuated 
The baggage of the rebel army, with ſuch artillery, ſtores, a e. 
bee the occaſion would permit, were embarked with a ſtrong de- 
tachment on board of above two hundred bateaux, and diſpatched under convoy 
of five armed gallies, on the South River, (or what nearer its ſource is called 
Wood Creek) in their way to Skeneſborough./ The principal army took its route 
by the way of Caſtletown, with a view of reaching the ſame place by land. But 
x were not ſuffered o proceed unmoleſted. No ſooner did the firſt light of 
than their main body was eagerly 
Frazer, at the head of his brigade ; (conſiſting of the light 
troops, grenadiers, and forme other corps. Major-general Reideſel was alſo or- 
de Sed to join in the purſuit by land, with the greater; part of the Brunſwick 


0 troops, either to ſoppere general Frazer, or to en ſeparately as circumſtances 


left a prodigious artillery behind them, amount- 
pieces of cannon. © They likewiſe left ſome; mili- 
Jerent: fort, and WR: incoofiderable' Hock .of D viſions, * 
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| able, were cut through in leſs time by the Britiſh ſeamen and arti- 
ae, than it would have taken them to examine their ſtructure. In a word, 
and effect, that not only the 
gun: boats, but the Royal George and Inflexible frigates, had paſſed through the 
regiments embarked on board 
with ſuch vigour, that 
gun boats was 

K tor with the Provincial gallies near Skeneſborough Falls. -er, 

three re that had been landed at South Bay, aſcended 

paſſed a mountain with great expedition, in order to attack the enem 


the veſſels,” and the purſuit up the river was ſupported. 


atꝗſ the Falls, and thereby or off ee But their ſpeedy . 


the execution of that deſign; and on the 6 


: of the frigates, the gallies, . 
which were already over powered by the gun - boats, became an eſay prey. TWO 


of them were taken, and three blown vp. Tien loſing all ſpirit, and giving way 
entirely to deſpair, the rebels ſet fire to their works, ſtockaded fort, mills, 
and bateaux, after which they eſcaped as well as they could up the Wood Creek. 
| TO * ſermed to "ENS 2 55 ruin of r Noun | 
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were ef naked inth6 woods) p 
except W they derived from the arms in their hands. -,.  aAughbabnd ow 
:1Confuſion und diſm 7 equally att ed the imain- body; of, the; Provincjals, 


1 : Gener 8 eee ſupported. the cchace 
throughout the-vehenient-vais of 2 W 5 days with his. uſuab activity and 


vagour ; and 
colonel 


his troops lay that night on their arms. About five o'clock. next ing he 
came up with the rebels, hom he: found ſtrongly. 1 
of ground, and 4 fill great ſupetiotity in point of numbers. He did not, 
however,):hefirate to begin the attack as he hoped ſoon do b joined, by general 
Reideſel, and was apprehenſive: that the enemy might eſcape, if he delayed. 
Bur Frazer's brigade vs not ſupported ſo ſoon as he had; reafon to expect: the 
Provineials,;cacouraged by the advantages they poſſeſſed, made a vigorous. de; 
fencey and though tlie light infantry and .grebadiges: S fence. 
dofs of a Ae urinnd addreſs, the diſpuit remained unde 
rms s arriued and put an end to the- ſtruggle. The e 
their brave comman 
eee on the field. About the ſame number, beſides a coloncl, 
eve n Captains, and ten ſubalterns, were taken priſo 
to have been wounded, many af whom petiſhed miſeraply i in the woods. 


Tho wrinch pal loſs on the fide of the ua ang 5 of e Nees, a 


gallanc officer, who wad killed”: f % yorts 22s nt 4 


tinguiſhed 


on receiving an account of this diſaſter, and of the more « fatal frroke _ Skenel- 
a, and was now with 


St. Clair, who had commanded in TI 
che van of the Provincial army at Caftletown, about Gx miles farther on, ſtruck 


poſted, with great advantage 


r with many othet officers, - and abo tuo 5 
Above ſix hundred are 


provifions;:or any other means gane cu. 22 . 


having received intelligence that the enemy s rear, commanded. by 55 
Francis, one of their beſt and braveſt officers; Was at no great diſtance, 5 


Joly 7. 


into the woods on his left. He was apptehenſive of, being intercepted at Fort 


Anne, and perh 
colonel Hill was diſpatched- with the ninth regiment from Skeneſborough 
towards Fort Anne, in order to intercept the fugitives that fled along the Wood 
Creek; whilſt another party of the army was employed in carrying bateaux over 
the Falls, in order to faciliate their movement to diſlodge thEenemy from that 
poſt. In this expedition the colonel was: attacked by a. body of the rebels con- 
fiſting, as he conjectured, of ſix times the number of his detachment. After find- 


ing all their efforts in front ineffectual, to force ihe judicious, poſition he had 


taken, they attempted to ſurround. the regiment, _ I his alarming attempt put 


him under the neceſſity of chang his ground in the heat of action. Nothi 


leſs than the moſt perfect diſcipline, ſupported by: the cooleſt intrepidity, cou 
have enabled the regiment to execute ſo critical a movement in the face of the 
enemy in ſuch circumſtances: it: vas however performed, with ſuch ſtcadineſs 


and effect, that the rebels, after an attack of three hours, were totally repulſed, : 


and with ſuch loſs, that having fer fire-to Fort Anne, they fled with the u. 
precipitation towards Fort Edward, on Hudlon's Kiver, The loſs of the roy 


were 


EW. all this lerne, le 00.46, mor nn Sn. 


aps doubtful whither he ſhould. direct his courſe. Meantime 
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At eee theie win to be 
wer; if the feduktzan of the northern provinces: appeane 
Work of tiche ab realon/ ofichezeeochb of cthe/comntry,. lich odult not be tra- 
verſed in 4 Bay, thun an urdubuz aſl full of difbeuity and danger. Nor was 
bt don nell to Amefica Tho joy andextitation of the court party an 
Erg was extreme. Al dhe comempruous and degrading charges whickt had 
been brought agzinſt the Provincials as wanting the reſolution: | 
n, cven in the defence of whatever was moſt Zane nom conf- 

| and belle ved. Nay, thoſe who: had mo the 
ch] feching on this: occaſion, that the / 
nion became g as that the war 


— God — — 
armed: th tum rather a 


ga and the Bakes, ull further teſiſtance would prove in vain, and 
Could only ſerde to tender more ſr vert the terms ta be impoſed upon the rebels. 
Segel Butgoyrie, whoſe! ———— ect ſanguine in proportion 
to che ardour of his cab to co and: it continued far fame days withthe troops 
rough, where they were under the neceſſiy of waiting fon the arriual 
4 . of SP. 6; and'provifions.” In the meat 1 -norlabour vas ſpared 
in erg roads by the way of Fort Anne; for advancin 

Equal induſtry was uſed in clearing the Wood Creek from il | 
trees, ſunken ſtones, and other impediments «(which had ben la inthe may by 
the enemy) i in _ 0 open a } Lag" cg _— rü ony aa — — 


Rte, in the einig of Som- beat, proviſior 
into Lake George Theſe were all Jaborious — oa ſpirit of baer, aum „ 


Was, at that ti 1 A L eri. | to danger oy coil. 2 2365 ct 17 251710 £1: i 1 
Fbe Provinicials,' on their parti were mot idle: General Schuyler was at Fort 
Edward, where he was endeavouring-ro collect te militia. Hie had been joined 
by St. Char, Witt ide wretelied remains of u army; This officer had talen a 
round about nach of ſeyen MER t t ek — n the excced 


—— ——— — war, a8 
wr, hope, and ſpiritz to uſe them with eſſect. They had lei- 
Ire, Arey to repair ihe one; and io recruit the other, before either Was 1 | 
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only nels ies, yet ſuch is the ſavage face and im DG. 


enty and 
Aae of the he — # 85 
of much labor at tiene; It WT: bs | F 
well now find difficulty in obtaining belief in iny other part of the world, 
n En 10 5 e colonjes, that it Toft an active and vigotous urn 
ah enemy to. pole its progreſs, Hel 28 fmany days in Fam nen 
3 country to ales is ths Ne enen 7 fraight Hine world have ke. 
756 {ty however ektri6rditiaty, is che Fatt, which'Eertaifily'Has tid | 
Ps ory Cetel or profanie, ſinck the wanderings of the Ifratlites io the 
eſert, 90 what is ftill more extraordinary, the road frotn Ticonderaga to Fort 
5 and even to Albatiy, is almoſt 4s well known as that from London 
of . r 1 4 
Tbe braves of this yktety, lobever, b vety En eee hes 
the South River 1 66 Fr the 41 yet . 
might again haye embarked his army on Lake George, and proceeded to the jort 


of the lauge gate, at the head 6f the lake, from. which there is a'waggon road to 


Fort Edwatd. But he was afraid that's rettogtade motiom in the height of victory, 
would tend to abate that panic by which the enemy were confounded and overs 
whelmed ; and that it would even cool the atdour, and check the animation of 
the troops, to call them off from the proſecution of their ſueceſs to à cold and 
ſpiticleſs voyage. Theſe arguments are not without their force; thooghs on 
cloſe examination, it will Be found, that they owed their influenee; as well as 
their exiſtence, chiefly to a ſpirit naturally fervid, and to a mind intdxitated with 
Obey. If the ardour r the troops had cooled'in the voyage, 

ave been freſh and alert for action, when they landed; afid wirat is of the? 


importance, while thus freſh, they would have been near the final objett Uf 


their enterpriſe. They would have been irreſiſtible: whereas by marching; for 
three weeks, through an impracticable wilderneſs, where the face of the cot 
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1 char, v. 
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yon 


was ſo broken with creeks and marſhes, that they had more than an brick 7 


to conſtruct, the ſtrength and Tires” of che arm m wult bare been much ex- | 
hauſted, IG: 5550 5 bd i 55 
But all theſe toils and diffzeulties, whilh the troops! cette with their ful 


patience and alacrity, were at lengttFovercome 3 and hope brightened on the gene. 
ral's creſt, at the proſpect of the promiſed land. On the approach of the royal 
army, the enemy abandoned Fort Eduatd, and retired to Saratoga. The enthit- 

ſiaſm of both officers and ſoldiers, when they reached Hudſon's River, which had fo. 


long been the object of their cager wiſhes, friay be better imagined than deſcribed; 


and an event in itſelf ſo deſirable, was rden ſtill more propitious by other cir- 
cumſtances. As the enemy, by previouſly abandoning Fort George, and burning 


their veſſels, had left the Lake entirely open, a great embarkation of proviſions, 
ſtores, and neceſſaries, was already arrived at that fort from Ticonderoga. The 
army was accordingly ind and fully employed in tranſporti 8 thoſe ar- 
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way eee | nothing 
7 ee !. Te 
immediate conſequences ſpread. through the New England provinces, no, dif- 
ion to peared in any quarter. On the contrary, the New E; 
ſs, acted Darn and firmneſs in their 
| 0 * Arnold was ſent, with a conſiderable body 
of troops, N e e under. St. Clair. He carried allo with 
him a ee: artillery which he, received from Waſbington. On his arrival he 
dre the provincial forces back Bom Saratoga to Still Water; a central ſituation 
between. chat place and the mouth of the Mohawk nver, where it falls into 
Hudſon's, or the great North Rirer. This movement was made with. a view | 
to check the progreſs of 2 St. Leger, who was now advancing upon the 
former of thoſe rivers... Arnc ld's forces were daily increaſed through the out- 
_ mages of the ſavages; who 9 the regulations and endeavours of gene- 
ral Burgoyne, were too prone to the exerciſe of their uſual cruelties to be effec. 
tually reſtrained ; and the friends of the royal at, as well as its enemies, were 
equally victims to their undiſtinguiſhing rage. 26 47 64-bit 
Occaſion was taken from theſe exceſſes, which were exapperated i in n publications 
for the purpoſe, to blacken the royal party and army, and to place in one point 
of view the barbarities of the Indians, and the cauſe in which they were exerted. · 
The terror excited by thoſe ſavage auxiliaries, inſtead of being productive of the 
advantages expected from it, therefore, in its conſequences, not only counter- 
acted its own immediate influence, but operated in favour of the rebels. The 
inhabitants of the open 1.and frontier countries had no choice of acting: they had 
no means of 3 but by e their habitations and tak ing up 
=. arms. Every man law the neceſſity of becoming a temporary ſoldier, not only 
3 for his own e but for the 3 of thoſe connexions, thoſe ties of 
1 kindred and affection, of nature and of blood, which are dearer than life itſelf *. 
Thus an army was poured forth by the woods, mountains, and moraſſes; which, | 
in this part of the continent, were thickly ſown with plantations and villages. The 
Americans recalled their courage; and when their regular army ſeemed to be anni- 
hilated, the ſpirit of the country produced a greater and more formidable force. 
In the meantime the royal army, under general Burgoyne, in the neighbour- 
hood of Fort Edward, began to experience thoſe difficulties, which increaſed as 
it advanced, and at length overwhelmed | it. From the beginning to the middle 
\ of Aveuſt,. the troops. were. continually employed i in bringing forward bateaux, 
proviſigs, and ammunition, 0 m Fort Geor rge to the neareſt navigable part of 
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3 © 5 53'S The 25 of II McCrea, i in Particular, truck every breaft with horror. "This Joury 
= e dy is repreſented to hore been in all the innocence of youth and bloom of beauty; Her father 
is id to have been deeply engaged in the royal cauſe, and the youth who ſhared her affe ctione, a 
mam. Was 0 anne ds the, very day that ſhe gk 
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| Hudſon's river, a diſtance of about cighteen miles. The toll was exceſlive in 


this ſervice, and the effect in no degree equivalent to the expence of labour and  YDY 


im. . - „ by . D. 17 
time. The roads are in ſome parts. ſteep, and in others they required great re- 725 7 


Pairs. Of the horſes that had been ſupplied by contract in Canada, (through the 
Various delays and accidents attending ſo long and intricate a combination of 
Paſſage by land and water) not more than one third were yet arrived. The induf. 
try of the general had been able to collect no more than fifty team of oxen, in all 
the country through which he had marched. Theſe reſources were totally inade- 
quate to the purpoſes of ſupplying the army with proviſions for its current con- 


lumption, and to the eſtabliſhment, at the ſame time, of ſuch a magazine as- 


vould enable it to proſecute the further operations of the campaign. Excecding- 
heavy rains added to all theſe difficulties impeded the ſervice ſo much, that after 
| the utmoſt exertions for fifteen ſucceſſive days, there was not a week's proviſion in 
fore, nor above ten bateaux in Hudſon's Rireerr 


_ . While in theſe embarraſſing circumſtances, general Burgoyne received intelligence 
that colonel St. Leger had arrived before Fort Stanwix, and was concerting mea-- 
ſures for the reduction of that place. He inſtantly conceived, that a rapid move- 
ment forward, at this critical juncture, would be of great importance... "The pro- 
Priety of ſuch a meaſure was indeed evident; but the difficulty lay in finding 
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means to carry the deſign into execution. To maintain ſuch a communication | 


with Fort George, during the whole progreſs of ſo extenſive a movement, as. 
would afford a daily ſupply of proviſions for the army, was obviouſly impracti- 
cable. Some other ſource of ſupply was therefore to be ſought, or the deſign. 
dropped. The enemy received large ſupplies of cattle from the New England 
provinces; which paſũng the upper part of Connecticut River, took the. route 


of - Mancheſter, Arlington, and other parts of the New Hampſhire Grants, un... 


til they were at length depoſited at Bennington; an obſcure place, about twenty 


miles to the eaſtward of Hudſon's River, and which nothing but the preſenex ©*/ **1% 


troubles could have called into notice. Bennington was however, at this time, 


not only a ſtore for cattle, but a magazine for large quantities of corn and other. 


neceſſaries; and what rendered it peculiarly an object to the royal army, a large 
number of wheel · carriages, of which they were in great want, was alſo laid up 
there. It was guarded by a body of militia, whoſe force was . uncertain and 
The Britiſh general ſaw that the poſſciſion of this depoſitory, would at once re- 
move all the impediments that reftrained the operations of the army, and enable . 
him to proceed directly in the proſecution of his deſign of co- operating with St. 
Leger. He accordingly laid a ſcheme to ſurpriſe the place, and entruſted the ex- 
ecution of it to the German lieutenant-colonel Baum, who had 1 odor 4 
| and was then preparing to conduct an expedition whic imilar ob- 
F — 1 view, RO e of Connecticut River. The force allotted to 


this ſervice amounted to at leaſt five hundred men; conſiſting of about two hun-— 


| dred of Reideſel's diſmounted German dragoons, captain Frazer's markſmen, . 
the Canada volunteers, a party of loyal Provincials, who were perfectly acquainted. 


with. 
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2 Lich the country, and above an hund 
| * furniſhed with two pieces of arti} 


_ defenſible as time and its nature would admit. The colonel made a 
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In order to facilitate the operations of this detachtnent, and to be ready to take 
advantage of its ſucceſs, the army moved up the eaſt ſhore of Hudſon's River, 
and encamped nearly oppoſite to Saratoga; having at the ſame time thrown a 
bridge of rafts over, by which the advanced parties were paſſed to that place. 
Meanwhile lieutenant: colonel Breyman's corps, confifting of the Brunſwick grena- 
dicrs, light infantry, and chaſſcurs, were poſted at Batten Kill, in order, if necef- 
ſary to ſupport Baum; who, in his march, fell in with a party of the army eſcort- 
ing ſome cattle and proviſions, both of which he took with little difficulty and 
feat back to the camp, But the ſame fatal impediment which retarded all the | 
Operations of. the army, namely the want of horſes and carriages, concurred with 
the badnefs of the roads, in rendering the advances of this officer fo ſlow, that 


the enemy were well informed of his deſign, and had time to prepare for his 
reception before his arrival. Having received intelligence on his approach, that 


the rebels were too ſtrong to be attacked by his preſent force, he took poſt near 
Santcoick Mills, on the nearer branch of a mol which ies afterwards - 
the Hoſick River, but which is there called Walloon Creek, and about four 

miles diſtant from Bennington; ſending at the Tanger” time an . ggnodh to * en 
general with an account of his ſituation. 81 8 
This notice was not neglected. Colonel emen was inſtantly diſpatched doch b 
Batten Kill to reinforce the detachment under Baum; but that evil fortune now 
began to appear, which henceforth, like an over-ruling fatality, continued to 
perſecute the unfortunate, though now am nk Burgoyne, and his brave 
but diſtreſſed army. Brey man was fo obſtructed by bad weather and bad roads, 
that he was two days in marching twenty. for miles =; and general Starke, who 
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day, to attack Baum in his poſt, which he had entrenched, and rendered as 


defence ; but his ſmall works being at length carried on every ſide; and his two 
pieces of cannon taken, the Indians, Canadians, and Britiſh markſmen, ſought 
refuge in the woods. The German dragoons being {ſs able to eſcape, ſtill kept 
together; and when their ammunition was all ſpent, were bravely led by their 
commander to charge with their ſwords, The effort was however ineffectuał: 
they were overpowered by numbers; and the ſurvivors, _ whom was the 
wounded colonel, were made priſoners. 

Breyman, who was ſo unfortunate as not to receive the ſmalleſt zucht of 


_ this diſaſter, arrived near the ſame ground about four o'clock in the afternoon; 


where, inſtead of mecting his friends, he found his derachment attacked on all 
_ fides by the em. Notwithſtanding the ſevere fatigue ory had niger his 


Ws. Mr. Burgoyne, bs brings a heavy ge againſt the Germans i in 288 on account of 
"the ſlowneſs of their motions, affirms that the diſaſter at Bennington would have been E 
-if the detachment uader colonel Breyman had marched. as the rate of two miles in the hour. 
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commanded the militia at Bennington, advanced on the morning of the ſecond = 


. 


light ;/ a cirtuniſtance td which de krenel el 7 *— 
was 7 The Lon of men ſuſtained by theſe two en zagements 
could not be Jeſs: than five or ſix huidred; of whom, however, che greater part 
were. priſoners. But this was not the only, nor indeed the greateſt” loſs: the 
confidence and courage communicated io the ilitia by their ſueceſs— to find 
that they wete able toc! defeat regular. fordes; and tat neither Engliſhmen nor 
Germans were invincible, nor: inuulnerable tb theit impreſſion, was of much 
greater conſequence. Their exultation was accordingly exceſſive: nor could the 
royal army help feeling ſome damp to that eagerneſs of. hope, which an upmizeck 
ſeries of fortunzte events naturally excites even in the moſt moderate minds. 


Meantime St. Leger carrĩect on his operations againſt Fort Stanwix, and had, 
heen avoured with ſuch figna} ſucceſs, as ſeemed to render its fate inevitable. 


Inderſtanding that general Harkimer, 2 leading man in that 'countty, was. 
marching vith nine hundred militia, to the relief of the place, he judieiouſy 
diſpatched Sir John Johnſon, ſon of the famous Sir William, with ſome regu- 
rs, the whole of his own regiment of loyal Provincials, and a party of In- 
dians, to lie in ambuſh in the woods, andi intercept the enemy on their- march. | 
The unſuſpecting Americans ruſhed blindly. into the trap that was. laid for them; Avgua 6. 
and being throun into a ſudden and inevitable confuſion, by a near and heavy fre. 
on almoſt all fides; it was compleated by the favages, ws inſtantly purſuing / 
their fire, broke in upon the diſordered ranls of the enemy, and made dreadful. 
havoc among them, with thei ſpears and hatchers! In the midſt of ſuch ex- 
treme Aae wich ſo bloody an execution the rebels, however, ſo far recol. 
lefted themſelyvrs, as to recover an advantageous ground, which enabled them 
afterwards to maintain a kind of running fight. Their loſs notwithſtanding was 
great, being computed n hundred dre . are np: en "Th ; 
reſt eſcaped into the woods. gs 
On the day, and probably durikg the time af thisengagement, the en 
garriſon in an Stanwir, having teceiued intelligence of the approach of their 
friends, endeavoured to make a diverſion in their favour, by a vigorous and vel . e 
conducted aby, under the ditbction of colonel Willet, the ſeeond in eommand. 
Willet enecuted bis buſineſs wich ability and ſpirit : he did conſiderable miſchief 
in the camp, brought off ſome trophies, no inconfiderable ſpoil, and a few pri-. 
ſoners.. - Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he afterwards undertook, in company with, 
another officer, a much more perilous enterpriſe: they paſſed by night through. - 
the works of the beſiegers, in contempt of the uigilance and cruelty of th 2 
ion made their way for fifty miles through pathleſs woods and vol 
plored moraſſes, in order to raiſe the country, and bring relief to the fort. 
Colonel St. Leger was ſenſible of the danger, as well as of the probabihey . 
ſuch relief arriving, and therefore left no means untried to profit of his victory, 
by RY One” He ſent verbal and written — ſtating their 
60. 7 R f e 
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panicularly dveit 91 paing he had-taken —— the rage of the Indians, 
while he related their bitter execrations, im caſe of longer refiſt: 


75 n! G 55 


thei 288 iel as gre nne was now ar Albany receiving che 


ance, and the im. 
poſſibility of. reſtraining. them, if irritated by à fruitleſs obſtinacy, from maſ- 

755 not only the garriſon, but every man and woman in the Mohawk country. 

Colonel Ganſevort, the governor, was not intimidated by theſe threats. He re- 


8 plied with great firmneſs, and good ſenſe, that he had been entruſted with the 


charge of that fort by the United States of America; that he would defend it to 


che laſt extremity; and that, as he did not think himſelf accountable for, he 


7 thould give himſelf no concem rabgwr the cx day winch * LIES the: 


Avguſt 22, 


his fre might be more fully felt. But when the 


number of the enemy, with this comfortable addition, tt that Burgogaſacruly was” 
entirely cut to pieces. e 
their chiefs, hoping that through the inflticrits of Sir John Johnſon, and chatwhich 
the ſuperintendants Claus and Butler had over them, they might Juced 7: 
to make a ſtand; but he was diſappointed. A body of the e decamnpt 


goyne's army of courſe. 
ference and contempt, and even its fortune to be publickly prognoſticated. In 


dere of his duty. „ e A 

This determined tone vas not * ee e Sue T he e een 
in better condition, and mote-;powerfi ly defended than St. Leger ee 
After great labour in his approaches he found that his artillery was not of ſuffi- 
cient weight to make any cooſiderable impreſſion. In order to remedy this 
defect, he with the greateſt diligence ſet about bringing his approaches nearer, that 
operations for that purpoſe were 
oft completed, the Indians, wt o had for ſome time been ſullen and untracta- 
report, that Arnold was coming with a thouſand men to 
lieve Fort The Britiſh commander endeavoured to hearten them, by 
promiling to bead ** himſelf, to bring: his beſt troops into action, and by 
calling their leaders out to mark a field of battle. All this n however, 
was not ſufficient. to rouſe their flagging ſpirits: the rumour, partly circulated. 
by themſelves, not only gained ground, but firſt doubled and — oe 


while the council was ſitting, and the remainder threatened eoabandon; him, if 


he did not immediately retreat. He was under the neceſſity of complying :; and 
it ſhould ſeem that the reſt of his troops were ſeizec anithithe acre, panic, as the 


tents, with moſt of the artillery and ſtores, fell into the hands of the garriſon. 
Nothing could have been more untow ard in the preſent ſtate of affairs, than 
the unfortunate iſſue of chis ſecondary expedition. The Provincials were again 
elated, and filled wich nem confidence. The northern militia began now to 
look high, and to forget all diſtinctions between themſelves and regular troops; 
and as this confidence and pride inereaſed, the apprehenſion of general Saws n 
declined, until ic ſoon came to be talked 1 with indif. 


the meantime _ Gates, on whoſe, conduct and ability it appears the Ameri- 
cans: placed ;ow ch/rclance,' had * d in dae np nern Still Water, 0 take 
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upon him the command of the rebel army. This circumſtance enabled 


9 | 
then ſecond in command, to ſet out on an expedition to Fort Stypwix with ED 
two thoufand men; though for the greater expedition, he quitted the main body,  * 
and proceeded by forced marches through the woods with a detachment of nine 
hundred choſen troops, with which he reached the place only two days after the 5 "IO 
ſiege had been raiſed. So that the fears of the Indians, it appears, were nor „„ 
altogether ill founded; and that their untractable temper, and watchful appre- 
henſion of danger, probably ſaved them from a ſevere chaſtiſement, and per- 
During theſe tranſactions general Burgoyne continue 


xd in his camp, on the 
eaſtern ſhore of Hudſon's River, nearly oppoſite to Saratoga, where he exerted 
the moſt unremitting induſtry and perſevering efforts in bringing ſtores and pro- 
viſions forward from Fort George. As a ſwell of the water, occaſioned by heavy 
rains, had carried away his bridge of rafts, he threw another of boats over the. 
river at the ſame place; and having at length, by indefatigable labour, brought 
forward about thirty days proviſion, with other neceſſary ſtores, he took the reſo- 
lution of | paſſing Hudſon's River with the army . This he accompliſhed to- 


wards the middle of September, and encamped on the heights and in the plains. 
of Saratoga, the enemy remaining in the neighbourhood of Still Water. 
As the king's forces advanced along the river towards the rebels, they found +> 5 
the country very impracticable; but being at length arrived in the front of the sept. 19. 
enemy, ſome woods only of no great extent intervening, the general put himſelf N 
at the head of the Britiſh line, which compoſed the right wing of the royal 
army. That wing was covered by general Frazer and colonel Breyman, with 


8 4 
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This meaſure has not only been a ſubje& of much diſcuſſion among military men, but of par- 
liamentary inquiry. IT hat inquiry is not yet cloſed ; but as far as it has gone, it appears, That -— 
if general Burgoyne had not paſſed Hudſon's River, he might have made his way back to Ticon- . 
deroga; that his orders were however expreſs to proceed to Albany; and he tells us, that when- | 
ever he entertained a doubt on this head, the propriety of devoting the army under bis command, 
in order to facilitate the operations of Sir William Hewe, always turned the ſcale, and prompted 
him to perſevere: he therefore did not think it neceſſary to call a council of war in regard to the 
meaſure of paſſing Hudſon's, River, as the peremptory tenor of his orders. and the | ſeafon of the 
year admitted of no alternative. It appears nevertheleſs, that bis principal cflicers did 
not difapprove of that meaſure; and that the ſubſequent misfortunes of the army aroſe from 
circutaſtances which we ſhall have occaſion to develope, not from any miſconduct in the general. 
But it alſo appears, at the ſame time, to the author of this work, (who is not yet acquainted with 
lord George Germain's defence) that the general's charge aganit the American- miniſter 1s the 
effect of ſpleen, diſappointment, and ill - humour: for after coaverſing with Americans, ſoldiers, | 
and politicians on the ſubjeQ, He cannot find that the liberty of falling down upon the New. 
England provinces, which the general complains was denied him, would have. afforded wy 
greater. profpeR of ſucceſs 10 the king's forces under Mr. Borgoyne, than the rovte which be Was, 
directed to purſue; and how / expreſs fo e ver the general's orden may b mo been, they could never 
oblige him. to proceed farther than he was able, or be meant do prevent him from taking the mot 
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prudent meaſures for ſaving his trooper. The notion therefore of devoting his army, or that is, 
was meant to be devoted, as be infinuates in bis whining letter to the minifler, in order to 2 

e the operations of Sir William Howe, is an 1 extravagant to deſerve a moment's ſerious 
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peculiarity, of country mhich, had. accaſioned. their 
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to. the left of the ſame wing. 


tor a while brought into action? and Breyman's riflem 


à kind of via 
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ik _ the major-generals, Phillips 
by the rivet ide. .Lacap on | . 
perceiving the different combinations of the warch, be enemy iſſued from their, ; 
camp in ꝑreat force, with a vic w of turning the rigbt wing, 
line on the flank; but being unexpected checked 1 in their deſigns, by the —— 
poſition of general Frazer, they ime terwarches ; and the: ſame 


— 


e ffectvally to prevent the diſcoy ry of their. 5 255 movement, and conke- 


queatly the taking any s to | truck it, tl ans 


The k Britiſh troops were, _ a bp 6 arne at on boldneks Pork which Bs 
ProvInck ls. Xgan, the attack, and the vigour. and obſtinacy WS; which it was: 
e 4 three Gclock in the ng, till paſt ſun ſet. Arnold led on 
the rebel, f orces,. and fought danger with that eagerneſs and inrepidity; which 
bad long diſtinguiſhed. his character. Though often obliged to give ground. 
he as often rallied them, and and returned to the charge with treſh ardour. It muſt 
be obſerved, however, that the Americans were continually ſupplied with freſh 
troops, whilſt, the action, on the ſide. of the royal army, lay for a long time 
principz ly upon the twentieth, the twenty · irt, and Gxay-ſecond: regicnents,, 
ch, were engaged for near four bourswithour intermiſſion, and behaved-with 
great, firmoeſs. and gallantry. The twenty · fourth regiment, which belonged o 
Frazer's brigade, with the grenadiers and part of the light infantry, were indeed 
n, with ſome other parts 
of his corps, alſo did good ſerviee: but theſe troops only acted partially and 
occafionally, as the heights on which they had been originally poſted, were of too 


great importance to be totally evacuated. Maior-genetal Phillips upon firſt hear 


195 the 1755 made his way with, major Williams and part of the artillery, 


very difficult part of the wood, and from the time of his arrival rendered 
n india ſervice. Major- general Reideſel like wiſe exerted himſelf to bring 


part of the left wing, and arrived in time to charge the enemy with bravery. 


ahd effect; Yer the rebels did not give up the conteſt, | till che cloſe of day. 


Then "they left the royal army maſters. of the field, hut darkneſs equally pre- 


71 prctuand. priſaners; ſo that nothing 


but honour was gained by this 
hard fought b⸗ Dattle, 


N i their defeat, was to the Ne Ace ans. 


" 
op. 


had nom grappled. with ſuch . e acithey. lide-ar 
efore encountered in America; and ſuch as they were toe apex to hain” 
it could nat produce. Fhe delufive idea, that the Provincials could only fight. 


Te King's forces had 


under the cover of walk, hedges, or entrenchments, and were utterly incapa- 
edn ſuſtaining a fair and op 


conflict in the field, Was now at an end; an 
inion which, as.we have h an meaſure been ſhaken ' 
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2a poor conſolation to troops in their circumſtances, that t 
number. The king's forces lay all night on their arms i 
and in the morning took a' poſition nearly within cannon ſhot of the enemy's 
camp; fortifying their right wing, and extending their left, ſo as to cover thoſe 
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meadows through which. the river runs, and where their bateaux and hoſpitals 


* 


too ſtrongly fortified to be inſulted +, + 
I be zeal and alacrity of the Indians 
dangerous ſervice was by no means ſuited to their diſpoſition, and the hopes of 
Plunder were narrowed almoſt to nothing. They were alſo diſguſted by ſome 


were placed. The enemy's right, ir is-ſaid, was unapproachable, and their left” 


began nom to nacken: ſuch cloſe ant : 


checks which they had received, on account of their barbarities ; and fidelicy 
and honour being principles for which their language has no terms, and of 
which they could frame no ideas, they deſerted the royal army in the ſeaſon of 


its danger and diſtreſs, when their aid would have been more particularly uſeful; 


_ affording a ſecond inſtance, within a ſhort time, of the little reliance that ſhould 
be placed in ſuch auxiliaries. A great deſertion alſo prevailed among the Cana- 
dians and loyal Provincials ; nor does it appear, that the ſervices | 
remained were much to be depended upon. 


* 


„ General Burgoyne had from the beginning, nor did it, he declare 


forſake him to this time, a firm hope of being powerfully ſuccoured, if necef- 


fary, or at leaſt of being met and joined at Albany by a ſtrong force from the 
army at New York . He now received, with great difficulty, a letter from Sir 
Henry Clinton, informing him of his intention to make a diverſion on the North 


| River, by-attacking Fort Montgomery, and ſome other fortreſſes which the re- 


bels had erected, in order to guard the paſſage up that river to Albany. Though 
this Giverſion fell far ſhort of the aid which Bourgoyne expected, or at leaſt 
wiſhed for, he flattered himſelf that it would yet afford eſſential ſervice, by ob- 


_ afterwards dif 


liging Gates to divide his forces. He accordingly returned the meſſenger, and | 
teled two officers in diſguiſe, ich other confidential perſons, all 


General Bageyne declared before the committee of dhe Houſe of Commons, appointed. ts 


inquire into his conduct, that he never ſaw more active or ſteady troops than the American regulare, 
or continental battalions, and that even the militia anſwered all the purpoſe of trained troops. 


Yet it is but a few years, if we recollett right, fince this gentleman boaſted, and that after he bad 


ſerved againſt the Provincials, that he would engage to march from one end of North America 


to the other with only ten thouſznd men. If officers vary in their ſentiments ſo much, what 
wonder that miniſters ſhould find themſelves deceived in their attewpts to ſubdue the rebels! 

| + The moſt reſpectable officers examined in regard to the praclicabiſity of improving the ad- 

vantage gained over the rebels on the 19th of September, ſeem ro leave the matter in doubt; and 
when this is the caſe, it would ill become the hittorian to decide. | EL. 


t That hope however, it appears, though natoral andireaſonadle at firſt, ought now to have 


been conſiderably abared, as genera] Purgerne had long; before this rims recelwedt > otter Toi 
ö Sir Williaw Town, — bin of che expedition io the ſouthward, and of rhe moderate 


force left with Sir Henry Clinton. | | A 
C pp | ſeparately 
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10 the left of the ſame wing. 5 8 


tor a while brought into action; and Breyman's riflemen, with ſome other parts 
of his 1 


e e 
* and, Ca | Ener 
» vader the, maja#-generals, Phillips and. idelſcl,, kept along 
J meadows. by the. rivet Ede, i Lacapable ſrom the pature;ol he. 
pereciying the dificrent 'combinatians, of. the match, the enemy iſſued —_ their 
camp in great force, with a view of turning the right, wing, and apo eh the Britiſh, 
lige op the ank; but being unexpectedly. checked in their deſign, by the ſtrong; 
poſition of oeneral Frazer, they immediately, countermarched ; and che lame 
peculiarity of country which had occaſioned. their miſtake, now operating 

effectvally to prevent the. diſcovery of their ſubſequent Garne and conke- 
queatly the taking any means to ch it, tex dire Ran, 


0 


The Britiſh, troops were, not a gab ſurpriſed at the boldneſs. N which. the: 
rovinch ls, began, the attack, and the vigout and obſtinacy with which it was: 
galten, —. three & clock. i in the 3 paſt ſun ſet. Arnold led on 
the rebel, f orces,. and fought danger with that eagerneſs. and intrepidity, which 
had long diſtinguiſhed. his character. Though often obliged to gine ground, 

he as often rallied them, and returned to the charge with freſh ardour. It muſt 
be opſerved, bowever,, that the Americans were continually ſupplied with freſh 
tr09Ps, - whilſt, ch the action, on the ſide. of the royal army, 1 A long time 
on the ewentierh, the twenty-firſt, and zcond * 
great, bemneſs and . 123 Che tweniy - fourth tegiment, which: belonged: 0 
Frazer's brigade, with the grenadiers and part of the light infantry, were indeed 


84 


corps, alſo did good ſerviee: but theſe troops only acted partially aud 


5 
. 


occaſionally, as the heights on which they had been originally poſted were of too 


of: importance to be totally evacuated. Majot- general Phillips upon firſt hear 


g the firing, made his way with major Williams and part of the artillery, 


5 very difficult part of the wood, and from the time of his arrival rendered 


moſt eſſential ſervice. Major- general Reideſel likewiſe exerted himſelf to EW 
up part of the left wing, and arrived in time to charge the enemy with bravery. 


and effect; yet the rebels did not give up the conteſt, till the cloſe of — 


Then "they left, the royal army maſters of the field, but-darkncſs equally: pre- 
vented purſuit and priſaners;; ſo that nothing but honour was gained by this 
| battle ITY: ee their h was to 9 A ans. 


be O12. 457 eee and ach, a8 wh e. were . Wag d 0 imagine 
it could nat produce. The deluſive idea, that the Prov incials could only fight. 
under the cover of walk, hedges, or enttenchments, and were utterly incapa- 
beet ſuſtaining a fair and open conflict in the field, was now at an end; an 
| inan which, as we have as had alſo in ſome meaſure been ſhaken 


" | | +» | SLY in. 


— 
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a. poor conſolation to troops in their ci tances, 
number. The king's forces lay all ni their 
and in the morning took a poſition nearly within cannon ſhot of the enemy's. 
camp; fortifying their right wing, and extending their left, ſo as to cover thoſe 
hb: winch. the river runs, and where their bateaux-and hoſpitals 
re Placed. Ihe enemy's right, it is ſaid, was una chable, and their left 
too ſtrongly en infolted R. 1 25 N 1 8 
; The zeal and alacrity of the Indians began now to ſlacken: ſuch cloſe and 
dangerous ſervice was by no means ſuited to their diſpoſition, and the hopes of 
Plunder were narrowed almoſt to nothing. They were alſo diſguſted by ſome 
checks which they had received, on account of their barbarities; and fidelity 
and honour being principles for which their language has no terms, and of 
which they could frame no ideas, they deſerted the royal army in the ſeaſon of 
its danger and diſtreſs, when their aid would have been more particularly uſeful; _ 
affording a ſecond inſtance, within a ſhort time, of the little reliance that ſhould 
be placed in ſuch auxiliaries. A great deſertion alſo prevailed among the Cana- 
dians and loyal Provincials ; nor does it appear, that the ſervices of thoſe who 
remained were much to be depended upon. 
did it, he declares, entirely 


General Burgoyne had from the beginning, n. 
forſake him to this time, a firm hope of being powerfully ſuccoured, if neceſ- 
ſary, or at leaſt of being met and joined at Albany by a ſtrong force from the 
army at New York . He now received, with great difficulty, a letter from Sir 
Henry Clinton, informing him of his intention to make a diverſion on the North 
River, by attacking Fort Montgomery, and ſome other fortreſſes which the re- 
bels had erected, in order to guard the paſſage up that river to Albany. Though 
this averſion fell far ſhort of the aid which Bourgoyne expected, or at leaſt 
wiſhed for, he flattered himſelf that it would yet afford eſſential ſervice, by ob- 
ging Gates to divide his forces. He accordingly returned the meſſenger, and 
afterwards diſpatched two officers in diſguiſe, with other confidential perſons, all 


General Burgoyne declared before the committee of the Houſe of Commons, appointed to 
inquire into his conduct, that he never ſaw more active or ſteady troops than the American regulars, 
or continental battalions, and that even the militia anſwered all the purpoſe of trained troops. 
Yet it is but a few years, if we recollett right, fince this gentleman boaſted, and that after he ba 

ferved againſt the Provincials, that he would engage to march from-one cad of North Ame IC; 
to the other with only ten thouſznd men. If officers vary in their ſentiments ſo much, what 
wonder that miniſters ſhould id them ſelves deceived in their attewpts to ſubdue the rebels! | 


' + The molt reſpeRable. officers examined in regard to the practicability of improving the ad. 
3 gained over the rebels on the 19th of err mp to leave the matter in doubt; and 
hen this is the caſe, it would ill become the hiſtorian to decide. )ͥͥ — 
3 15 That hope however; it appears, though natural and reaſonable at firſt, ought now to have 
been confiderably abated, as general Burgoyne had long before this time received a letter from 
Sit William Howe, informing, bim of the expedition io the ſouthward, and of the moderate 
rce left with Sir Henry Clinton. | e ee. ps 
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Fa . to acquaint genera Clnwn with dg ces lar? 
fituation, and condition of the army een ret, va to preis him 
to the immediate proſecution of his deſign, and to * 

army was enabled in point of proviſion, 
tion, to hold his preſent poſition, in the tive 


of ee eu ae - he : 


Ws twelfety of the following month, or about three weeks from the departure of the 


In the meantime, every exertion of military ſkill was employed in 


1 Sa the camp, and ſtrong redoubts were erected for the protection of the 


7 turn the enemy's flank and the ſtricteſt watch on the motions of the enemy, 
as well as attention to their own ſecurity, became every day more neceflary for 
the king's 
; acceſſion of freſh bodies of the militia. 


magazines and hoſpitals ; not only to guard againſt a ſudden arcacks but for 


their ſecurity in any future movement which the army might make, in order to 


as the rebel army was AR URLs nee in e * the 


be ſpirit of exertion and enterpriſe 3 now rouſed i in ache <a hs 


| land provinces, was indeed become too general, and was too much animated by 


ſucceis, to be eaſily withſtood at once in all the different points of its direction. 


Whilſt general Burgoyne was fully engaged with Gates and Arnold, and found 


himſelf already involved in circumſtances ſufficiently perplexing, all his difficul- 
ties were increaſed, and his ſituation was rendered much more critical and pre- 


carious, by an unexpected enterpriſe of the militia, from the upper parts of 


New Hampſhire and the head of Connecticut, totally to cut off all communica- 


Sept. 21. 


Lincoln, and the immediate execution was committed to the colonels Brown; 
Johnſton, and Woodbury, with detachments of about five kundred eat þ - 


 effeftually ſurpriſed all the out-poſts between the landing-place at the north end 


four days, on the works at Ticonderoga and Mount Independence; but finding 
that they were repulſed i in errAN ank, and l e to the Eine they | 


abandoned the deſign. 


tion with Canada. This expedition was conducted under the direction of gent ral 


operations with ſuch ſecrecy and addreſs, that they 


and they conducted their 


of Lake 8 and the body of the fortreis of Ticonderoga. Mount Defiance, 


Mount Hope, the French lines, and a block - houſe, with two hundred bateaux, 
an armed ſloop, and ſeveral gun · boats, were almoſt inſtantly taken. Four e 
panies of foot, with nearly an equal number of Canadians, and many of 0 

officers and crews of the veſſels, were : priſoners. They brought the cannon 


out of the armed veſſels, and planted them againſt the fortifications : they re- 


peatedly ſummoned brigadier Powell, who gallantly rejected all their propoſals . 
to ſurrender the place intruſted to his care, and made reiterated attacks, for 


| General Burgoyne thought it tele: alin the beginning of ORober, from 


| 1 uncertainty of his ſituation, to leſſen the ſoldiers rations of proviſions; a mea- 


ſure which, however diſagreeable to an army, was now ſubmitted to with a chear - 
fulneſs that does the greateſt honour to the troops. In this ſtate things con- 


tinued until the ſeventh of the month, when there being no appearance of in- 
ww of the cx WR co ee and the time rune for the ſtay of the 
5 royal 
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THE HYSTORY' OP AMERICA. 
e, ſhould ir be neceſſury to advance; of to dillddge 


8 
: 
I, 


forthe relief of the army, which was exteedingly diſtreſſed by the preſent fcarcltx. 
A detachment of fifteen! hundred regulars was accordingly ordered to move; be Otober 7," 
ng commanded by: the general in perſon; ſeconded by thoſe excellent officers, - | 
Phillips, Reideſe}, and Frazer. No equal number of men was ever better com- 
manded, nor were fifteen hundred braver men perhaps ever led to action. The 
guard of the camp upon the high grounds was committed to the brigadiers Hamil- 
ton and Specht; and that of the redoubts 2nd the plain near the river, briga- 
I The foree of the enemy immediately in the front of the lines, was ſo much _ 

ſuperior to that of the royal army, that it was not thought ſafe to augment the 
detachment beyond the number already ſtated. The troops were formed within 
three quarters of a mile of the enemy's leſt, and the irregulars were puſhed on 
through bye · ways, to appear as a check to their rear; but the intended operati- 
ons of the detachment were prevented, by a very ſudden, impetuous, and unex- | 
pected attack of the enemy upon the Britiſh: grenadiers, who were poſted to 
defend the left wing of the line. Major Ack land, at the head of the grenadiers, 
ſuſtained this fierce attack with great reſolution; but the numbers of the enemy 
enabling them, in a few minutes, to extend their attack againſt the whole front 
of the Germans, who were poſted immediately on the right of the grenadiers, 
and who ſhamefully deſerted their ground “, it not only became impracticable ta 
form a ſecond line, but the great weight of the enemy's fire, ſtill fell upon the 
was ſoon perceived, that the enemy were marching a ſtrong body of troops round 
the right flank, in order to cut off its retreat. On purpoſe to oppoſe that bold 
attempt, the light infantry, with part of the twenty - fourth regiment, were thrown 
into a ſecond line, in order to cover the retreat of the king's troops into the camp. 
But before this movement was completed, the enemy puſhed: a freſh and ſtrong re. 
ement to decide the action on the left wing; which being totally overpowered 

by ſo great a ſuperiority, was compelled by dint of force to give way. On that 
occaſion the light infantry and twenty - fourth regiment were obliged, by a new and PU 
very quick movement, to endeavour to ſave the left wing from final deſtruction. x 
It was in- this movement, that the gallant general F razer Was mortally wounded ＋3 


an 
| * Ceptin Money declared before the commiier ofthe Houſe of onions, tha ts obſerves 
a battalion of Brunſwickers diſperſe, withoot the loſs of 2 wan; and that, in his opinion, the 
miſbehaviour of the Germans was the cauſe cf the loſs of a vidory, if not of the captivity of the 
whole army, which was the conſequence of that loſs. He al ſo declared, that the attack on the | 
7th of Odober was made by Afnold, without the order of Sate s, from a confidence that certains 
kigh lands that ought to have been occupied by the Brunſwickers were leſt unguarded ; and that 
be heard the Britiſh troops cry, © Shame! ſhame!” when the Branſwickers . 
I Open, familiar, candid, and ready to declare his ſentiments on ordinary occaſions, but cloſe 
and conſequential in matters of importance, Frazer ſeems 10 have polſciled all the Wo 50 
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5 * Tere ener: and hoe dee which 


i my jay 2 cuſhiog to the lines, 
ſevere fire of grape-ſhot and ſmall arms. Arnold: led: on the mach wk his — 
ef eee 1 pot of the nenen into men the 81 fancy, i 


He there met wah Wine ks obſtinate eee ; ns he iy e continued for 
ſome time very warm, each fide —— the other in ardour and per- 
ſeverance, In this critical ſeaſon of glory and danger, Arnold, who had — fre- 
quently CINE, but who had as often returned to the charge, was grievouſly 
wounded, as he was attempting to force his way into the works; and his party, 
ater long and repeated-efforts, were finally. beat back, and obliged to withdraw. 
Fortune was 10 re e to the royal army in another quarter. Colonel 
who command erman reſerve, being killed, the entrenchments 
defended by that body were rr. ſword in hand ; and the troops were routed, 
vith the loſs of their baggage, tents, and artillery, This misfortune was not re- 
22 e er the poſt were diſparct ed by the-genera 
Night only put an end to the e ent, in which many: brave men fell. The 
Among thoſe of greater note, or who!n were 
erwin :nLnmg — Olonei e bee a+ 


Ackland of the . . alen, the eus, crbeing wounded; nad the lic 
of inferior neee. ee, t wound long ä On the 4 


- 


2 efus poet: that . noval 
army after this battle. They bore e tio: — ws that — 
f temper, wor that {117 ns eng 0 firmneſ of pare, cin are en Brit 


inſpire confiderice ar "Ns affeftion, 8 as. well a6 choſe that are more checks et with 

high command ; and it will not perhaps be ioo much to Tay, that he only wanted time and oppor- 
tunity io have formed one of the greateſt military characters in the preſent age. On entering 
his tent, he infiſted to know if bis wound was mortal, as he had ſome family affairs to ſettle ; and 
on receiving a doubtful anſwer from the ſurgeon, he ſat down ang wrote a lang letter to his wife, 
with as much compoſure as if he had been in the moſt perfect eaſe and ſafety. Before it was 


Aniſhed an . was N 29 wag expired ſoop after, His wound was acroſs the lower 
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troops. It was evidently impoſſible to continue in their preſent ſituation, CHAP. 7 1 
without ſubmitting to a certainty of deſtruction on the enſuing day. A total 25 ä 
change of poſition was therefore undertaken ; and as it ſeems to have been conn 

ceived with great judgment, it was carried into execution during the night with -  ' 

2 degree of coolneſs, ſilence, order, and intrepidity, which has ſeldom been 

equalled, and never exceeded. It was not the movement of a wing or a part, it On 

was a general remove of the whole army—of the camp and artillery, from its 

late ground to the heights above the hoſpital ; and thus, by an entire change of . 

front, to reduce the enemy to the neceſſity of forming an entirely new diſpoſi —_ . 1 . 

All this was accompliſhed in darkneſs, and under the doubt and apprehenſion " ET 

inſeparable from a night ſo fatally uſhered in, and accompanied throughout with . 

circumſtances of ſuch uncommon peril, as were ſufficient to diſturb. the beſt CE 

formed mind, and to ſhake the firmeſt reſolution ; accompliſhed withour loſs, _ 5 

and; what is till more, -withoart diser oo „ 

During the courſe of next day, the royal army, ſenſible that nothing leſs. than a Odober .. 
fucceſsful and deciſive action could extricate them from their preſent difficulties, b 

offered battle repeatedly to the enemy. But the rebels were preparing, with great 

coolneſs, the carrying of meaſures into execution, which were leſs dangerous 

than engaging a brave and deſperate army, and which promiſed to anſwer their 5 = 

end as effeAually. A continued ſucceſſion of ſkirmiſhes . were, however, — 1 

carried on; and theſe did not paſs without loſs on both ſides. In the meantime _ 
general Burgoyne diſcovered, that the rebels had puſhed a ſtrong body forward 

to turn his right; a movement, which if effected, would have enabled them to 

encloſe him on every ſide. Nothing was left to prevent this fatal conſequence, 

but an immediate retreat to Saratoga. The army accordingly began to move at ; 3 

nine o'clock at night; and though the movement was made within muſket: ſhoe _ - - 1%, 
of the enemy, and the army encumbered with all its baggage, the retreat was | — 

effected without loſs. $552 7 1” nets et. 

Through various impediments in the march, the royal army did not paſs the 

fords of Fiſh Kill Creek, which lie a little to the northward of Saratoga, until 

the ſecond morning after their departure, They found a body of the enemy al- Oftober 19, 

ready arrived, and throwing up entrenchments on the heights before them. This 5 

party retired,” at the approach of the king's troops, over à ford of Hudlonfs — 

River, and joined on the other ſide a greater force, which was ſtationed to ob- „ 

ſtruct the paſſage of that river. No hope now remained to the army, but that of „ 1 

effecting a retreat, at leaſt as far as Fort George, on its way to Canada. For this 9 55 * 

purpoſe a detachment of artificers under a ſtrong eſcort, was ſent forward to re-. „ 

pair the bridges, and open the road to Fort Edward; but they were not long 

departed from the camp, when the ſudden appearance of the enemy, in great 

force, on the oppeſite heights, with a ſeeming intention to bring on an engage- 

ment, rendered it neceſſary to recall the greater part of the eſcort; and the 

remainder proved inſufficient to protect the workmen, who were left to ſhift for 

| themſelves before they had repaired the firſt bridge. 
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th viency, The farther ſhore of Hadipn's River. 

being every whats ined with 4 af the enemy, it as fond necęi 
i the proviſions ſrom the bateaux, which had attended the motions of the 

army ſince its departure from the neighbourhood of Still Water, and bring them up. 


the hill to the camp; a labour which uas accompliſned under à heavy fire with 


difficulty and loſs. © In theſe deplorable circumſlances, councils of war werꝭ held. 


f 


one after another, to conſider of the poſſibility of a farther retreat. The only 


meaſure, that carried ęyen the appearance of practicahility was, by a night-march, 


*. to reach Fort Edward, the troops carrying their proviſions on their backs, and to 


force the fords near that place. While preparations were making for carry ing this 
forlorn and deſperate reſolve into execution, intelligence was received, that the 
enemy had already, with great foreſight, provided againſt. every poſkble meaſure 
that could be adopted for an eſcape; that beſides being ſtrongly entrenched op- 
Polite to the fords which it was intended to paſs, they had a camp in force, and 
provided with artillery, on the high and ſtrong grounds between Fort Edward 


* 


and Fort George; and that their parties were, at the ſame time, ſo watchful 


nt could 


along the river, and their poſts ſo clole, that not the ſmalleſt movem 
be made without diſcovery. 


: | Nothing could be mare deplorably calamitous than the preſent ſtate of the 


royal army : worn out by long toil, inceſſant effort, and ſtubborn action; aban- 
doned in its utmoſt neceſſity and diſtreſs by the Indians; weakened as well as 
diſcouraged, by the deſertion and timidity of the Canadians and loyal Provin- 


cials; and the regular troops reduced by repeated and heavy loſſes, of many of | 


their beſt ſoldiers and moſt diſtinguiſhed officers, to the number of only three — 


| ſand five hundred effective fighting men, of whom not above two as were 


Britiſh In theſe diſtre ſſing circumſtances, and in this ſtate of weakneſ 

a poſſibility of retreat, and their proviſions near exhauſted, the king's forces 
inveſted by an army of four times their own number, and whoſe — e 
three parts in four of a circle round them; which refuſed to fight from a know- 
ledge of their condition, and which, from the nature of the grounds, could not 
be attacked in any part, But though in this helpleſs condition, and obliged to 
lie conſtantly on their arms, while a continued cannonade pervaded all the 
camp, and even rifle and grape - not fell in every part of the lines, the Britiſh 


troops retained their conſtancy, temper, and fortitude, in a wonderful manner; 


and as true courage ſubmits with difficulty to deſpair, they ſtill flattered them- 


ſelves with the hopes of ſuccour from their friends on the New York ſide; or 
perhaps with no leſs fervent wiſhes of an attack from the enemy, thereby to quit 


all ſcores at once, and either have an opportunity of dying gallantlys or (CH 15 


cate themſelves with honour. 
Meanwhile the rebel force was hourly. dates by the pouring _ Pp” "4 


militia from all parts. Every. one was eager to partake of the glory, the ſpoil, or 
the pleaſure of beholding the degradation of thoſe whom they had ſo long dreaded, 
and whom they regarded as their moſt implacable and dangerous enemies. At 


2 no ſuccour appearing, and no rational ground of hope RY to the 


royal 


ſettled, (excluſive: of thoſe which related to the proviſion and accommodation of 


brated by the officers of the royal army. 
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The Provincial commander ſhewed no marks of arrogance, nor betrayed any 


figns of being carried away by the preſent extraordinary torrent of ſucceſs. The 


terms were moderate conſidering the ruined ſtate, and irretrievable circumſtances 


of the royal army. The grand difficulty related to a point of military honour, in 
_ which the Britiſh general and troops were peremptory, and Gates by no means 
obſtinate ; namely, the grounding of their arms in the camp. Sooner than ſub- 


mit to this indignity, they declared that they would ruſh on the enemy, deter- 


— # 


mined to take no quarter. The principal articles of the convention, as at laſt OQober 16. 


the troops in their way to Boſton, and during their ſtay at that place) were, That 
the army thould march out of the camp with all the honours of war, and the 
ſhould be depoſited ; that the troops ſhould be allowed a free paſſage to Europe 
from the port of Boſton, on condition of their not ſerving again in North America 


artillery of the entrenchments, to a fixed place, where the arms and artillery 


during the preſent conteſt ; that. the officers ſhould not be ſeparated from, their g 


men; that roll · callings, and other duties of regularity, ſhould be admitted; that 
the officers ſhould be permitted to wear their ſide arms, and allowed the 
privilege of their parole; that all private property ſhould be ſacred, and the pub- 


lic delivered. upon honour; that all perſons, of whatever country, appertaining _ 


to or following the camp, ſhould be fully comprehended in the terms of capitu- 
lation; and that the Canadians, and perſons belonging to the Canadian eſtabliſn- 


common condition of not ſerving in North, America during the war. 


* . 8 2 * 


General Gates fulfilled all the conditions, ſo far as he was, or 


every part of this humiliating tranſaction, 3 


. 


ſoldier to be witneſs to the degrading ſpectacle of the king's forces piling their 


arms, though at the command of their own officers. The Americans ſtate the 
| whole number who thus ſubmitted at five thouſand, ſeven hundred, and fifty- 


LE 


ould be con- 
cerned in them, with the utmoſt punctuality. His humanity and politeneſs, in 
ave indeed been deſervedhy cele- 
t is even ſaid, that he paid ſo nice 
and delicate an attention to the Britiſh military honour, and to the character and 
feelings of thoſe brave troops, who now experienced ſo deplorable a reverſe of 
fortune, that he kept his army cloſe within their lines, and did not ſuffer a rebel 
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five pieces *, 1 N 1 |; 

During theſe pee WEEN e 3 Clinton candudted kis 3 | 
tion up the North River with great ſucceſs. He embarked about three hothad - 
men for that ſervice, accompanied by a ſuitable naval force; conſiſting of ſhips 


of war, armed gallies, and ſmaller veſſels, under the direction of commodore Ho- 


tham, The general's firſt object was the Jeduction of the forts Monty 


mund Clinton; which, though of conſiderable ſtrepgth, were left in fuch an un- 


guarded ſtate, that it was reſolved to attempt chem by ſurpriſe. They were 


' ſituated on the oppoſite ſides of a creek, which deſcends from the mountains to 


Hudſon's River, and their communication was preſerved by a bridge. Several 
motions, neceſſary to maſk the real deſign, being made, the troops were landed 
in two divifions, at ſuch a diſtance from their object, as occaſioned a march of 
ſome length and much difficulty through the mountains. Jt was calculated, 
however, with ſuch judgment, and conducted with ſo much preciſion, that the 


two detachments arrived on the oppoſite ſides of the creek, and began their 


ſeparate attack on the forts, at nearly the ſame time. The terror and conſterna- 
tion of the garriſons were increaſed by the appearance of the ſhips of war, 


and the arrival and near fire of the gallies, which approached fo cloſe as to ſtrike 
the walls with their oars. The aſſault on both ſides of the creek-was exceedingly 


vigorous, and the impetuoſity of the troops ſo great, that, notwithſtanding a 


bold defence, both the forts were carried by ſtorm ; and as the ſoldiers were 


much irritated, as well by the fatigue they had- undergone, 'and the oppoſition 

they. met with, as by the loſs of ſome brave ans een . the: n , 

of the enemy was conſiderable.” 2h 8 
On the loſs of theſe two forts, the bel ſet S885 to two fink ' new Si ud i 


to ſome ſmaller veſſels, which' with their artillery and ſtores, were all conſumed. 


Another fort, called Conſtitution, was precipitantly ſet on fire a day or two 


after, on the approach of the land and naval force. General Tryon, at the head 
of a detachment, alſo deſtroyed a new and thriving ſettlement; called Continental 


Village, 


which contained barracks for fifteen hundred men, with valuable 
ſtores. The artillery found in the three forts amounted to ſixty-ſeven pieces, of 


different ſizes. A large quantity of artillery and ſtores, with ammunition and 


proviſions, were likewiſe taken; and a great boom and chain, the making of 
pty thouſand pounds, and the conſtruction of 
which was conſidered as an extraordinary proof of American labour, induſtry, 


and Kill, were pay deſtroyed, and 1797 carried . Upon the whole, 


Whether this train was too large for 1 1 is a 3 much Jificolty : but it was 
1 certainly the occaſion of great delay; and may therefore be conſidered as the remote cauſe of the 
- Joſs of the amy, as well as of the failure of the expedition. If general Burgoyne, after defeating 
the rebels at Skeneſborough, could have marched to Oy in and Wee 2 N be Wenger not have 
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eue loſs of the rebels in value, was probably greater than on any particular ocea- CHAF. v. 

- Hon ſince the commence nent of hoſtilities. Thefloſs of the king's troops in 7 5 1 
killed and wounded was incbaſiderable, as to number, but ſome diſtinguiſhed anc 


* 


"> A 9 


much-lamented officers fell. Among theſe, lieutenant colonel Campbell, wW uo 
commanded the attack on Fort Montgomery, and major Sill, were univerſally ß, 
regretted, as they had formerly been eſteemed for their many excellent ang 5 
amiable qualities. Major Grant, of the New York. volunteers, and count Ga. 
bouſki, a Poliſh nobleman, and aid-de-camp to general Clinton, were alſo flain˖n * > 
The operations on the North River did not end here: Sir James Wallace wit 4. 
flying ſquadron oflight frigates, and. general Vaughan with a conſiderable detach- , 
ment of troops, continued for ſeveral days an excurſion farther up, carrying terror 
and deſtruction wherever they appeared; and at the very time that the king's forces 
under general Burgoyne were piling their arms, the fine village or town of Eſopus, 
at no great diſtance, was reduced to aſhes. But on the approach of the victori- 
ous Gates, the troops and veſſels retired to New York; and this. expedition, 
though conducted with vigour and ability, was of little moment in the general: 
account. It was no balance for the loſs of the northern. army, and the utten 
failure of the campaign. Ly 6X WA ee ee 4 7 HO. re ON 
This truth was ſeverely felt in England; where, as an arch wit has obſerved, the- On 
ſpirits of the people are always either in the garret or the cellar: they are cle. «© ©. 
vated to an extravagant height by proſperity, and depreſſed in a proportional nn” 
degree by. adverſity ; and between theſe two extremes, they ſeem to know no» 
medium. The reduction of the revolted colonies, which had lately been con- 
ſidered as certain, was now believed to be impracticable. The attempt was 
execrated, and its adviſers ſtigmatized. The torrent of diſſatisfaction ſwelled. 
from the city to the country, from the country up to the Houſe of Commons: 
the miniſter yielded to the tide, which he was no longer able to ſtem; and a 
conciliatory treaty with America was propoſed, from which every idea f 
taxation was excluded, and nothing reſerved to the parent-ſtate, except the *_ = 
commercial advantages of the colonies. But before the neceſſary ſteps could © © 
be taken for that purpoſe, a dangerous ftab was given to the proſperityof *® 7 
Great Britain: a treaty, EVENTUAL and DEFENSIVE, was at length con 5 
cluded between Lewis XVI. and the thirteen revolted Engliſh provinces, un- 
der the name of the United States of America, which has entirely changed 
the nature of the war. The diſpute. is no longer between the colonies. and 
the mother-country, but between France and England. That ancient ani- 
moſity which has ſo frequently rouſed the two rival nations to arms, is now 5 
inflamed, on our part, by domeſtic aggravations: by the ambitious and ſelfiſh 
ipterpoſition of our natural enemies in a quarrel between ſubjects and their ſove- 


k 


' reign; and it is now in the boſom of fate, whether France or Great Britain bal: — . 


give law to America. —_ Fo. 
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Page ! 
ee eee b. Pe 4. Ar e 
p. 19, I. 22, for appearance read variation; p. 53, 1. 19, for revived read paid, and dele ia 
. 55, L. 19, for repair read came 3 p. 60, I. 26, for axcurfien read expedition ;- 

. 66, 1. 27, for honour read intereff ; p. 77. 1. 3 fiom the bottom, for preſance read perſon; 
p. 120, 1. 30, for produced read abounded ; p. 121, I. 29, for confidence read friendſhip; p. wo 
I. 6, for indignitics rexd indignation; p. 248, 1. 4 from the bottom, dele .; p. 256, . 33, for 
in read from; p. 282, 1. 3, for Prilan read Bilcas; p. 286, 1.5. from the bottom, for” 
read honour; p. 303. I. 14, forogf read as; p. 315, J. 8, for prrfifed read be, pirfified houut uur 3 
p. 351» I. 21, for ideas read idea ; p. 364, I. 26, for preſent Rate read parent aſlaie; p. 386, I. 23, 
_ for ere read hither ; p. 389, * 20, for erpected, read been expeted from ; p- 392, l. 29, for 
Sn read arifing; p. 393, 1. 22, after Me/quites read properly fo called, and dele the ſame words 
aſter counity, in I. 24 Pi 416, I. 29, for Zobn read "thi 6. 1. 3 from the bottom, for 
choſe read chuſe; p. 450, I. 29, for filter read that natal; p. 499, lift line, before diflingeifbrd 
- Inſert aule have; p. 501, I. 5, for the read that; p. 514, 1. 3 from the bottom for eyere read ares 

p- 528, I. 23, r Þ- 529, L. 6, for declining ambition of France, read declining andi. 
Rho Spain againfl the dong u jombition of France; p. $39, J. 19, for Charcas read Caracears 

588, I. 7. from the bottom, För y read pay 7s ; 5. 561, I. 3. for rea/on redd mean 5 p- 562, 
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33• 1 19, fragt rata; p. 62, l. ne Pp. tob, 1.47 


3 p. 117, 1. Fg for pr read r; p. 1 45 1 3, for | 
in pf 120, 1. 15, before the infere ; p. 121, J. 1 after fnd inſert exaniphs 

„ 125, 1. 2 ffom . the bottom of the text, ſor prevents read prevent 3 P- 130, Liſt - et 5 
Le laſt note, for boars read boat ; P- 142, 1.8 in the notes, for preceptor read preceptors; 
. 159, 1. 5 for uþ in read pn; P. . 55, 1. 10, for his read be; p. 173, 1. 9 from the bottom» 
for rayment tead vm; p. 174, I. 27, after rapturous in ſert and; p. 304, I. 1. for Boopi. oi bers; 
" weed beeps 3 others in; p. 220, l. 2 from the bottam, for Ie read Taft; p. 232, I. 4. from the 
vbogtom, for There read Thewee ett. 1. 8 from the bottom, fot ab new wad their new; p. 285, 
* 25, for to the mercy read a pri e; p. 287, J. 25, for took advantage read availed bimſolf; p. 302, 
1. uz for muff red may z. P. 320, 7 from the bottom, for /i read /upreme; p. 366, I. 16, 
ie read teh, and for les read mountains in the following Tine ; p. 390, 1. 15, after avas read 
1 7 2. 4775 read could; p. 420, I. 29, after treaty, infert and row held ; p. 488, 
read meibead; p. 569, 1. 11, ſog operations read lien ; fame page, L 6 from 
ais; p. 575, I. 22, whier Clinton dele and; p. 577, I. 2 from 
read fngalar ; Þ- 578, l. 31, for arb read and; p. 579, I. 1, after befides 

n, before as. inſert and ; p. 582, laſt line, for <cere read are; p. 586, - 
p- 5005 1. 13 io the note, * fore ho inſert and ; p. 604, 1. 33, for Hed 

7; "23, aſter bod infert ever 5 p. 626, J. 30, for ranch read greand, oh; 
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